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(niAPTKE I 


REOPEisriNa of the Easteeh Question 
1875 - 18^6 

The change of name corresponded closely with a change 
in the dominant theme of the life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Marl of Beaconafield. The name Disraeli suggests, in the 
political sphere, the consummate Parliamentarian, who was 
proud of the House of (i'ommons and of whom the House 
of (lominons was proud ; the destroyer of Peel, the re-crea- 
tor of the Conservative party, the reformer of the borough 
suffrage, the promoter of Tory Democracy. The name Bea- 
conafield has quite other associations, far removed from do- 
mestic party politics and gladiatorial combats in Parlia- 
ment. It recalls the imperial and European statesman, the 
faithful custodian of his country’s interests at a critical 
epoch in International politics, the leading figure at a Euro- 
pean Congress presided over by Bismarck and containing 
Gortchakoff, Andrassy, and Salisbury among its members. 
It is for ever associated rvitli the maintenance, and presenta- 
tion to the external world of England’s ‘magnificent and 
awful cause.’ When Beaconsfield died, Salisbury finely 
said of him that ‘ zeal for the greatness of England was the 
passion of his life.’ That was generally accepted in 1881 as 
a natural and, in the main, a jinst appreciation; hut, had it 
been said in 1871 of the Disraeli who then became Prime 
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Duke, contains tliis femd apostropue lo . ... 

can loTC thee hotter than he who traces Uu'so '>1 <; 

If ever the hour shall call, my brain ana life' aro 
thine'; ‘ and in the tract, Gallomania, of the aanio periiul, 
he clesi^ribes his politics as comprised in one word -• Eng- 
land.* So, in the days of the struggle between h rco 1 rado 
and Protection, what he strove for was the union of all 
classes to promote the greatness and prosperity of the whole 
country; the agi'icnltnre, the commerce, and the inaunfac- 
tures working together as co-mates and partners.^ In the 
Crimean lA'ar he insisted that it was tlie duty of tho Oppih 
sition, which he led, to support tlie Sovereign and luaintuin 
the honour of the country. ■* And, when combating tlie pol- 
icy of universal intermeddling pursued by Palmerston and 
Russell, he was careful to insist that Britain would never 
tolerate aggression on its iudependonce or empire; lluit, 
when it entered on a just quarrel, it would never ('('ase its 
efforts till it had accomplished its aim; that, on fitting (xiea- 
sion, it would even be prepared, without allies, to encoiniti'r 
a world in arms.® Skelton saw, and pointed out in 1S(!7, 
that the vision of 'this mightier Venice, this imperial 
republic on which the sun never sets,’ fascinuteil Disraidi ; 


that England was ' the Israel of his imagination ’ ; and 
that, if he had his chance, he would be the imperial Minister 
before he died.® So the imperialism of the 1872 ])ro- 
gramme, of the firm remonstrance with Berlin in iMay, 
1875, of the Suez Canal purchase, and of the Royal Titles 
Bill, was but a natural development; and with the reopen- 
ing of the Eastcra Question, and the escape from tlu^ iletall 
of domestic politics provided by the transfer to the Lords, 
foreip policy, which from first to last he maintaimsl to he 
of primary, of paramount importance,^ overshadowed and 


Wneii Disraeli leit the uommons, tlie Jiastern (.Question 
had been occupying the increasing attention of the Gov- 
ernment for a year; but only in the last few weeks had it 
become at all matter of controversy, Hartington, the Oppo- 
sition leader, having deliberately said, when raising the sub- 
ject in the House, so recently as Juno 9, ' I do not believe 
there exists in the country any distrust of the proceedings of 
Her Majesty’s Govcimmcnt.’ No sooner, however, had the 
Prime Minister quitted the arena where he could answer 
his chief accuser face to face, than the heather was set on 
fire hy Gladstone with a pamphlet on Bulgat-ian Horrors, 
and a controversy was kindled which was never suffered to 
die down so long as Bcacoonsfield remained in office. 

The Eastern Question, as it presented itself to Disraeli in 
the seventies, was one side of the great problem, how to safe- 
guard the British Empire, with its immense commercial and 
territorial interests in the Levant, in the Persian Gulf, in 
India, in Australasia, and in the Ear East, in face of a sim- 
ultaneous and swooping advance of Russian power and 
propaganda, both in Europe and in Asia, towards the south 
and the sea. We know now that the Colossus had feet of 
clay; but then it seemed a reasonable fear that, unless 
sharply checked, he might bestride at any rate the Easteni 
world. While in Asia the cnunbling Tartar kingdoms wero 
falling one after another under Russian sway, in Europe, 
the Ottoman Empire, which had long barred Russian prog- 
ress to that key of Mediterranean empire, Constantinople, 
had been stricken with a sickness which was for a while 
arrested by the Crimean War, but which, if not carefully 
tended, might wfell prove mortal. 

It was nearly five hundred years since, in the battle of 
Kossovo and in subsequent campaigns in the Balkans and 



mam, the Eastern rite; but many landowners and otJiers ac- 
cepted the religion of the conquerors. Tlic Greeks were tJio 
representatives of the foremost civilisation of the aiuiient, 
world, a civilisation which had flourished more than two 
thousand years before Disraeli’s day, and which under jVle.x- 
ander of Maeedon first, and afterwards under Constantino 
and his successors, had commanded an empire in three con- 
tinents. Both Serbs and Biilgars were, in world history, 
like the Turks themselves, comparative latc-comcrs, tlio ono 
from a north-east European, the other from an Asiatic, honui, 
and both, also like the Turks, were only partially civilised ; 
but both races; one pure Slav, the other mixed Slav and Tar- 


tar, at one time exercised imperial sway in the Balkans. 
During a couple of periods from the ninth to tlio thirteenth 
century theBuIgars had enjoyed an empire stretching from 
the Black Sea to the Adriatic, including moat of the penin- 
sula except the part south of Thessaly and Epirna, and ex- 
cept the immediate neighbourhood of Constantinople, 'd’o 
them succeeded the Serbs, who, in the fourteenth eiiiitury 
included in their kingdom the whole upper portion of tho 
peninsula from the Save and Danube almost to the /Hgean 
and from the Adriatic to tlie lower Maritzn, having more- 
over a lordship over Bulgaria proper which carried their do- 
minion to the Black Sea. Both these medieval ompiros had 
penshed as though they had never been; but highlandors 
nave long memories. 


The Ottoman Empire, based upon these ruins, and om- 
hraemg large tracts of Asia and Africa as well as of Europe 

tntb f and renown in tlic fif- 

M and sixteenth centuries; it was feared and courted 
y European potentates of every degree. Tho flood of 
conquest had indeed twice carried the T " . 1 ?! 


While the Ottomans were still a conquering race, the em- 
pire was well administered, taxation was light, and the suh- 
ject races had little cause of complaint. But the Turkish 
conquests were never thoroughly consolidated. There was 
little or no intermarriage between the ruling race and the 
imlcd ; Turks, Slava, and Greeks dwelt together side by aide 
but were never fused into a nation. Accordingly, when the 
heritage of Solyman the Magnificent passed in l.'i66 to 
a series of incompetent successors, there was rapid decay. 
Conniption and inefilcieney at the centre of government pro- 
duced corruption and oppression throughout the provinces. 
Misgovernment rekindled tlie national spirit of the op- 
pressed peoples, and insurrections and revolutionary wars, 
often successful, were the inevitable outcome. 

Since about 1880, three great peninsular communities 
had escaped from the effective control of the Turks. 
Greece, south of Thessaly and Epiinis, had become abso- 
lutely independent. Moldavia and Wallachia, the princi- 
palities between the Danube and the Carpathians, after re- 
ceiving local autonomy in 1830, had become practically in- 
dependent by the Treaty of Paris in 1856, and had subse- 
quently been united into a single state, Rumania, in 1861. 
Serbia, under Prince Milosh, had definitely achieved auton- 
omy in 1830, and ecclesiastical independence in 1831; and 
the Turks had evacuated in 1867 the fortified places which 
they held under the earlier arrangements, thus giving Ser- 
bia virtual, if not technical, independence. Even Bulgaria, 
which had seemed the most hopelessly submerged of all the 
nationalities, had shown signs of reviving national con- 
sciousness, and had secured recognition of her church in a 
Bulgarian exarchate in 1870, though her political subjection 
remained unmodified. Montenegro, the little Slav State in 



Sea, Albania and Epirus on the Adriatic, 1 licssaly mul iM iie.o- 
donia on the ^gean, and Thrace and the district iniinedi- 
ately around Constantinople, commanding the Sea of LYFar- 
mora and the Straits. Turkey in linrope could hardly suf- 
fer much fui-tlier territorial diminution, and yet remuiti a 
real make-weight in N’ear Eastern politics. 

While the Turkish power, largely owing to a succession 
of incapable Sultans, was waning- through the cightccntli 
and the early nineteenth (“entnries, the power of Rn.s.siu, 
directed by energetic rulers, from Peter through. Catharino 
to Nicholas, was steadily increasing, and was more and 
more applied to acriniring control over Turkish policy. Of 
the same or a similar Slav race, and professing the sanio 
tvpe of Chri.stianitj, as the principal subject peoples of 'I'lir- 
key in Europe, the Russians were also spurred on liy the 
economic necessity of keeping the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles open for their Black Sea trade. Constantinojile, 
accordingly, with its command of both watcnvays, and if.n 
tenure of the keys of two continents, beenmo their inevit- 
able aim. By two treaties, that of Xntchulc-Kainardji in 
1774, and that of Unkiar-Skelessi in 1833, Russia obtained, 
at any rate for the time, that exclusive right to elianipion 
the Christian subject races which she recognised as the 
most efficient lever for making her will prevail with the 
Sublime Porte. 


It took British diplomacy long to comprehend its inter- 
ests m the Near East. William Pitt the younger, indeed, 
even before the war with France, endeavoured, but in vain 
to rouse his countrymen to a sense of the dangers involved 
m a Russian advance to the Mediteiwanean. Tn spite of 
Napoleons boast that Egypt was the place whore ho would 
stoike_a mortal blow at the British Empire, it was not nn/il 



Tuimber of Mohammedan subjects. Canning, while for- 
warding Greek independence, had successfully combated 
Russian claims to exclusive or even preponderant rights in 
Turkey; but it was Palmerston who, by his insistence in 
tearing up the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi in 1841 and by 
his successful prosecution of the Crimean War, had finally 
erased from the diplomatic map all trace of special Russian 
influence over the Sublime Porte. The Treaty of Paris, 
which concluded that war, made the support of the integrity 
and independence of the Turkish Empire a principle, not 
merely of British, but of European policy. 

Russia had never acquiesced in this defeat of her claims 
in Turkey. For a time she turned her energies rather in 
the direction of Asiatic expansion; but her Government 
carefully watched European developments that might favour 
a resumption of her Balkan pretensions. Turkey did lit- 
tle or nothing to utilise the breathing-space afforded her by 
the Crimean War. In spite of fair professions and paper 
edicts, misgovernment and oppression were rife, so that 
there was a promising field for the spread of propaganda, 
secret societies, and conspiracies. A movement, known as 
Pan-Slavism, perhaps scientific in origin, but speedily di- 
verted to political ends, sprang up in Russia and in neigh- 
bouring Slav countries, with the object of promoting the 
racial feeling and unity of the Slav peoples ; an ideal which 
could at that period only be realised in practice under Rus- 
sian hegemony. Though the Russian Government looked 
somewhat askance at the revolutionary aspects of the move- 
ment, they made adroit use of it for undermining Turkish 
dominion in Europe. They sent as Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople in 1864 a Pan-Slavonic enthusiast. Count Igna- 
tieff, who made it his chief aim, during the thirteen years 



UlU it vvttKi 


venient by the Russian J^oreign urace, , 

S i. view .ot ™rd, by tbe embessy at Conatai.tu.cplo 
S by tbe whole Rwsian eoneuler staS tl.ro„sl,o»l tim pen- 
insula. Hence, owing to oppression on the one lumd and 
intrigue on the other, the Balkans became honeycombed 
with conspiracies and secret societies, connived at, it not los- 
tered by, Russian diplomacy; a state of things which a 
statesman like Disraeli, only too sensible of the importance 
of such underground workings in international politics, was 


little likely to disregard. 

While the ground was thus being quietly prepared by a 
long course of subterranean intrigue, the Franco-Gormaii 
War provided, as we have seen, an opportunity for an open 
advance. In return for the benevolent neutrality which 
Russia had extended to Germany in her hour of danger, 
Bismarck was quite ready to encourage his Eastern neigh- 
bour to re-establish her naval power in tlio Black Son. Wi ( h 
his connivance, Gortchakoff, in October, 1870, denounced 
the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris, ami pro- 
claimed that the Tsar would resume his ‘ sovereign rights ' 
in those waters ; pleading, in defence of this repudiation of 
solemn obligations, that, owing to recent infringements of 
European treaties, it would be difficult to maintain that the 
written law ‘ retains the moral validity which it may have 
possessed at other times,’ This was a cynical adaptation to 
Russia’s case of the principles on which Bismarck’s foreign 
policy had been based, and a direct defiance to the Powers 
who had, actively or passively, imposed their will upon 
her in the Crimean War, But with Prance under Ger- 
many’s heel, Italy occupied with taking possession of Rome, 
and Austria indisposed, after her lesson in 1866, to adven- 
ture, Great Britain could find no effective support in main- 


that of naval force in the Black Sea, the Treaty of London 
upheld and reafiSrmed the provisions of the Treaty of Paris. 

It was on the Treaty of Paris, thus revised and re-estab- 
lished only four years previously by the Treaty of London, 
that Disraeli took his stand when the Eastern Qxiestion was 
reopened in 1875. The maintenance of the faith of public 
treaties was always a leading feature in his political sys- 
tem ; and in this case the recent reversion, through the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, of almost the whole Eastern trade 
to the Mediterranean route made it, to his mind, more than 
ever necessary for England to support her traditional pol- 
icy. He obtained a control of the Canal itself by the pur- 
chase of the Khedive’s shares ; he looked to the integrity and 
independence of Turkey, guaranteed by Europe, to guard 
the imperial route against a flank attack. In this way Euro- 
pean peace and British interests would be alike secured. 

The Treaty of Paris which guaranteed Turkish integrity 
and independence recited that it was the Sultan’s intention 
to introduce reforms for the benefit of his Christian sub- 
jects. Disraeli recognised the obligation imposed on Eng- 
land, as a leader among the Powers who had ousted Bussia 
from her protectorate of Christians in Turkey, to use her 
influence at Constantinople to secure for them tolerable 
government; and he was the more ready to fulfil this obliga- 
tion as he realised that without tolerable government it must 
be difficult to ensure either integrity or independence. But 
he could not admit that individual signatory Powers had 
any right of armed interference, probably leading to occupa- 
tion, in order to enforce reform; still less that the nonful- 
filment of reform dispensed the signatories from observing 
their guarantee under the Treaty. 

There was one element, however, in the problem which 



tionality in any form. Though some leading Jewa, such iis 
Sir Moses Montefiore, were already promoting dowiali 
colonies in Palestine, the modern ZIoni.st nmv(>nH'nt 
for the restoration of Jewish population and power in 
their ancient land had not yet begun; and Jewish aspira- 
tions were still mainly directed to the attaiumcut lirat of 
equality of status, and next of a leading position in b\isi- 
ness, art, and politics, among the several nations ^vl^l!ro 
they were settled As individual Jews had thus won fume 
and power among the Christian peoples of the ^Ve8t, ,so in- 
dividual Greeks and Slavs, Arabs and Armenians had risc'U 
to influence and authority in the Turkish State, With per- 
meation of this kind he had every sympathy; but, eon- 
vinced as he was of the benefits derived from the blending 
of diverse elements into strong centralised Powers like 
France and Great Britain, be distrusted movements wliieli 
would break up existing Empires with no likelihood of any- 
thing but chaos to take their place. To apply the priiuiiplo 
of nationality in the Balkans was obviously a difficult mal- 
ter. Greek, Roman, Greco-Roman, Bulgarian, Serbiaii, 
and Ottoman Empires had each in turn dominated prac!- 
tically the whole region. Consequently, in many districts, 
notably in Macedonia and along the coasts, Greeks, Bulgari- 
ans, Serbs, and Turks were inextricably intermingled; and 
ffie mutual antagonisms of the subject races, with thoir 
irreconcilable historical claims and their different stages of 
civibsation, often prevailed over their common dislike of the 
governing Turk. 


Of these gi-ave difficulties Gladstone took little heed. In 
regard to nationality he was, as Disraeli was not, responsive 

L bT‘ *0“ « l™lj apprcci.- 

tion of the aspirations of unemancipated Italy and half- 


sympathy with the real or pretended nationalist movements 
in various parts of the world that he could recognise a ‘ peo- 
ple rightly struggling to be free ’ even in the dervish fanat- 
ics of the Sudan. In the present case he had the insight 
to discern the makings of a nation in downtrodden Bulgaria. 
He was ready even to accept and applaud invading Eussian 
armies as fitting liberators of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey. 

But what claim had Russia to pose as a crusader in the 
cause of humanity? Did Christian Russia compare so 
very favourably with Mohammedan Turkey? She had in- 
deed recently emancipated her serfs, hut she had done little 
else to raise her backward peoples in the social scale; and 
the knout and Siberia were among her ordinary instru- 
ments of government. Poland was a warning as to her 
treatment of a subject nationality; for mercilessness and 
outrage the Cossacks had already acquired in her Asian wars 
a terrible reputation which the deeds of the Bashi-bazouks 
by no means obliterated. These were not reflections that 
Beaeonsfield and his colleagues could utter in public about 
a professedly friendly country; but they had a large share 
in determining their policy, and, after a while, in steadying 
the country. 

In July, 1875, the torch was applied to the combustible 
elements in the Turkish Empire by a partial revolt in 
Herzegovina, which did not appear at first to have more 
than local consequence. But such was the inefficiency of 
Turkish administration that the Porte was unable to 
cope, in an outlying province, Avith even so paltry a dis- 
turbance as this; and the fire, as the autumn advanced, 
spread till it embraced the whole of Bosnia as well as Herze- 
govina. Disraeli was anxious from the first, especially as 



‘There is uo alternative/ ne teiegrapueu iv 
Weston on August 24 ; ‘ but I don’t like it.’ Subsequent it- 
flection confirmed him in this opinion. He wiote to 
on June 13, 1876: 'The fact is, the original iuterferoiiee 
by the consuls was premature, and all the subsequent fail- 
ures have been the consequence of that unripe inteifeienco. 
Nothing, as might be expected, came of the consular efforts, 
save a profusion of paper promises by the Porte ; and the. 
insurgents continued to defeat the inadequate forces sent 
against them. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Huohenden Manor, Aug. 20, 1875.—. . . Tho affairs in Euro- 
pean Turkey are anxious; I had four telegrams this morning. 
I do not think, however, matters aro as serious ns the ncwstnipiirs 
make out. Now that Parliament is up, they want a simaatiou 
subject, and a little stockjobbing is always welcome. 

The moment I heard of the outbreak at all making head (F 
think it was the day before I went to Osborne; yos, tho day of 
the last Cabinet and before the Fish Dinner) I conferrod witli 
Derby, and telegraphed to our Minister nt Vionmi to sec An- 
draasy instantly and ascertain, if possible, his real wishes. Notli- 
ing cd. be more satisfactory than his reply, and if wo wore deal- 
ing with any one but the Turks, the failure of tho iusurvonliim 
wd. not only be certain, but immediate. If Austria is really riou- 
tral, or, as she professes, anxious to assist Turkey, it ought not 
to last, the want of energy at Constantinople is auporhumaii. 
Tho’ ruined in their finance, we have been always told tlint the 
Turks had, at least, created an army and a fleet, and both of a 
high class; but I only hear, after repeated appeals, from our 
Ambassador, that they have scraped together less than 2,000 uum, 
and are sending them in slow-sailing merchant transports. They 
cd. not reach the scene of war, were it not for Austria, 


To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

Herzegovina 

pocket- 


Andrassy is quite undecided, or playing a double game : perhaps 
both. 

It is curious, but since the fall of France, who used to give us 
so much alarm and so much trouble, the conduct of foreign affairs 
for England has become infinitely more difficult. There is no 
balance, and unless we go out of our way to act with the three 
northern Powers, they can act without us, wli. is not agreeable 
for a State like England. Nor do T see, as I have told you before, 
any prospect of the revival of France as a military puissance. 
She is more likely to be partitioned than to conquer Europe 
again. 

When I entered political life, there were three Great Powers 
in danger — the Grand Signior of the Ottomans, the Pope of 
Pome, and the Lord Mayor of London. The last will survive a 
long time; but the fall of France has destroyed the Pope, and will, 
ultimately, drive the Turk from Europe. ... 

10, Downing Streict, Sept. 10. — . . . It is a strange thing that, 
at this moment, when so much is at stake, there is not a single 
Ambassador in England, and throughout the whole of the Danu- 
bian troubles, not one of Her Majesty’s Ambassadors has been at 
his post. Sir A. Buchanan returned to Vienna only two days: the 
rest arc at God knows what waters — probably Lethe. . . . 

2, WniTEUALL Garoens, Friday [Ock 1]. — . . . Ct. Andrassy 
says that, had it not been for The Times leaders, ITerz. wd. liavo 
been settled. They think they indicate the English policy ! They 
indicate 'the policy of stockjobbers and idiots. 

Fancy autonomy for Bosnia, with a mixed population: auton- 
omy for Ireland wd. be less absurd, for tlicre are more I'urks in 
proportion to Xtians in Bosnia than Ulster v. the three other 
provinces. . . . 

The mixture of population and of creeds in these prov- 
inces rendered the problem, as Disraeli wrote, a most per- 
plexing one. No part of the Balkan peninsula except Stam- 
houl itself was more Turkish. Not only were there tlie 
customary horde of Turkish officials, but the owners of the 
soil, though Slav by race, were Moslems in religion and 



ta Mokammedam; and amoDg uio ■ 

1 Sla, lopalata. ‘"It »' ’'*■»“ 'T P"'"""'”', 
was an acute religious division, a quarter being lu.imui 
Catholics, and three-quarters belonging to the Oitlioilox 
Church. It was not a hopeful field for an experiment in 

autonomy. 1 a. 

Even the feeble efforts which the Porto had imiiH' In 

grapple with the Insurrection had overtaxed fmnneo.s weak- 
ened by a persistent course of misgovernment ; and in Oc- 
tober the situation was rendered immensely more eomidi'x 
and difficult by the Sultan’s announcement that ho eon Id m i 
longer pay the full interest on the public debt. Disnu-li 
began to realise that the Eastern Question was roopoiied and 
that his opportunity in foreign affairs had coiuo ; and he 
girded up his loins to play, as the Prime Minister of Grout. 
Britain, a chief part on the international stage. 


To Lady Bradford. 

2, ’Whitehall Garueks, Nov. 3, 1875.—. . . Mattors are large 
and pressing. Five weehs ago Russia, and indeed all klio tireat 
Powers, agreed ‘the Herz. question was settled.’ Tlio I’rineo of 
Servia changed his Ministry, at their dictation, to onsure that 
result. But this extraordinary, and quite unfoi'oscou bankrupt, ey 
of the Porte has set everything again in flame, and I really bi'lieve 
‘the Eastern Question,’ that has haunted Europe for a eontiiry, 
and wh. I thought the Crimean War had adjourned for half an- 
other, will fall to my lot to encounter — dare I say to sottlo '( 

Fortunately E. Bourke, Und-Secy. for For. Affairs, is in town, 
and he comes and works with me.^ I find him most intelliKent, 
extremely well informed, and if not up in everything, knowing 
how to set about getting what is wanted. I have soon tlio Ambas- 
sadors: they know nothing, and flatter themselves that I. believe 
fey exercise only a wise reserve. The fact is their Gavornmonts 
dont inform them, and these Governmoiita thenrisolvoB nro very 
pn^ed. Beuat is fantastical and dreamy, and keeps saying ' my 


each other. As for the charming Sehou['valofi], I am perfectly 
convinced that, instead of being a deep and ruse diplomat, he does 
not know the A.B.C. of his business, and is perfectly sincere in 
his frequent asseverations to that effect. 

But the most amusing thing is the mystery of that tall Mun- 
ster, while a confidl. despatch from Odo Bussell this morning in- 
forms us that Bismarck remains in sullen solitude, and will see 
no one, or write or apeak. The Emperor is so afraid of him that 
he dare not remonstrate with him; the Crown Prince has given 
up speaking to him on public matters, from pure weariness, while 
the great mass of the Court officials only dare mention the inef- 
fable name in a whisper, and then look round, tho’ Bis. is 100 
miles away. The truth is, I have no doubt, he is watching for 
some misunderstanding betn. Buasia and Austria, and then he 
will bo communicative enough. . . . 

Nov. 4, i pi. G p.m. — . . . Ld. Derby arrived last night at five 
o’ck., and came on to me immediately- He was with mo two 
hours. Wo resolved not to bring the Turkish affairs at present 
before tho Cabinet, but conduct them together. 

The Cab. to-day was entirely on the Admy. scrapes.^ I am sat- 
isfied with what wo have done. . . . 

At throe o’ck. tho King of Denmark came, and paid mo a visit. 
It was rather inopportune, as I was rather tired and had to see 
Lord Saly. at four o’ck. on the affairs of Central Asia. . . . 

Ld. Salisbury has just gone. And wo have agreed to do, with 
respect to Central Asia, e.xactly as Lord Derby and myself had 
previously agreed to do about Turkey. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Nov. G, 18Y5. — . . . Affairs in European Turkey, and in Cen- 
tral Asia, require constant thought and vigilance, but Mr. Dis- 
raeli has able colleagues in these matters, and thinks he knows 
well tho tone which your Majesty would expect, and approve, that 
your Ministers should adopt. On Lord Mayor’s Day Mr. Disraeli 
must say sometliing, that will give the note of your Majesty’s 
policy on these great matters. He will be cautious — but not 
timid. ... 

What Disraeli said at Guildhall was that, now that the 



T,eace would be maintained and me puoiic op.u. m .ou- 
L satisfied. But be significantly added that, tlumgli tho 
interests of the Imperial Powers in this question woiT more 
direct they were not more considerable tliaii those of (heat 
Britain • and ' those to whom the conduct of your a Hairs is 
now entrusted are deeply conscious of tho nature and mag- 
nitude of those British interests, and those British interesta 
they are resolred to guai'd and maintain.’ The spooeh was 
well received at home and abroad. 


To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall GAnnENS, Nov. 10, 187.1—. . . I think yostorday 
was very successful; at least everyone seems to think ho. I had 
a great reception, and spoko pretty well. Wonderful how one 
can speak at aU, after sitting for hours in a groat glaring liall, 
amid the wassailing of a 1,000 guests, and seated botwcoii o-xist- 
ing and ex-lady Mayoresses 1 . . . 

Nov. 13.—. . . You will be glad to hear that tho (luildlmU 
speech really effected all my purpose, and lias boon luiilcil by all 
parties: in short by the country. 

In the hunting field yesterday — Vale of Aylesbury — tlio groat 
Mr. Horsman, my ‘superior person,’ who always dcorios ovory- 
thing and everybody, gave it as his opinion that ‘ it wna tho great- 
est speech since Mr. Pitt’ But after all, what is to come? M.y 
speech is only point ed jour: the day has hardly brolton, and wo 
shall probably have a flaming sun and a sultry sky. I hope our 
sixty years of peace have not been a Capua to us, niul that tlio 
English people have yet some spirit ‘ Live in n blazp and in a 
blare expire 1 ’ wd. content me, but I won’t bo snuffod out. . . . 


This Guildhall speech deserves especial attention. Dis- 
raeli, as we have seen, based the whole of his Wear Thmtorn 
policy on the Treaty of Paris as modified hy tho Treaty of 
London; an absolutely impregnable position from the iliplo- 
matic standpoint, hlow the history of both instruiuenis 
shows that, internationally, this country, owinrr tn hni- im- 


tria, and Germany — two of them, certainly, Turkey’s near- 
est neighbours, and the third the dominant State in Eu- 
rope — assumed from the first the right to take the lead 
in shaping European policy, in drafting international in- 
struments. Neither Austria nor Prussia had fought when 
tlie matter was last brought, in the Crimean War, to the 
decision of arms, but Austria, though deeply Interested, had 
then played an ambiguous, and Prussia an indifFerent (or 
possibly treacherous) part. Nevertheless, these two Powers 
now affected to be the natural representatives, over against 
Russia, of the interests of Europe and of Turkey; not 
seeking, until after they had formulated their conclusions, 
for the adhesion of Prance, England, and Italy, who had 
poured out blood and treasure in the cause. It was, per- 
haps, reasonable to assume that Italy, whose participation 
in the Crimean War had been an astute move by Cavour to 
fomard the unity of his country, had lost interest in the 
Eastern Question since that unity had been achieved; and 
unfortunately Prance, owing to the events of 1870 and 1871, 
was in no position to assert a claim to a leading voice. But 
the disregard of England was flagrant, and showed how, 
after a five years’ experience of Gladstone, the estimate of 
her international weight had declined. Disraeli was not 
the man to put up with alighting treatment for his country ; 
especially in a matter which, in his judgment, was of vital 
concern to her. 

The Imperial Powers paid no attention this winter to 
Disraeli’s hint that Great Britain’s interests in the solu- 
tion of the Eastern Question were as considerable as theirs. 
They had, as he admitted, a more ‘ immediate ’ and ‘ direct ’ 
interest ; and, in view of the spread of the revolt and the in- 
creasing unrest in the neighbouring Slav provinces of Tur- 



assist in the pacification ol tiie aisniriH'a msiruMs. i ni' 
note was despatched on December 30 to Friiiieo, I tiily,^ mul 
Great Britain, with a request for their adlioveuee. 'I'hni, 
adherence Disraeli hesitated to give. 


To Lord Derby. 


(Telegram.) Hughenden, Jan. 9, 1870. 2.10.— Throe eoii- 
aiderations first strike me — 

Firstly. Is Austria justified in sending a note ndvising: du'uh- 
ures which the Porte has, generally speaking, nunumu’od, with 
the exception of one or two points which nro oxtroniely vague, 
and which, so far as they are intelligible, would apiieiir to bo 
erroneous in principle and pernicious in practice ‘t 
Secondly. This would seem an act of imbecility or of troiich- 
ery. It may begin in one and end in the other. In all prolm- 
bilily it will have no effect upon existing oireumstmioos; thou 
Austria and Russia, who probably contemplate an ulterior pid- 
icy or should do so, will turn round upon tlio otlicr Powers ami 
say, ‘The advice you gave has been rejected, you aro lioimtl to 
see that it is carried into effect.’ 


Thirdly. Whether in the advice which we avo asked to give 
Turkey, we are not committing ourselves to principles wliicli art', 
or which may be soon, matter of controversy in our own tsiuiitr.v : 
for instance, the apportionment of local taxation to loeal purposes 
and the right of the peasantry to the soil. 

These are three suggestions which occur to me, which shouhl 
make us hesitate, but there aro others, . . , 


Confidential. (Same day.) I sent you, this morning, a figured 
telegram, conveying some of my impressions respecting tlio Aus- 
trian note. ... I cannot resist expressing to you, by h'ltcr ns 
weU my strong conviction, that wo should pause before asseuliug 
to the Austrian proposal. 

You know how great is my confidence in your judgment, ami. 
therefore, you cm better appreciate the hesitation wli. I fod in 
differing from the course wh. you recommend. 

Se of aS'.'l " than, for tlie 

1 , wh. will not last mnnv mnuPia 


rttY) . 


P.S. — I forgot to say, that the Great Lady 'wiahee to see you, 
whom she rarely sees. Is this a complaint or a compliment? 

Disraeli’s hesitations were overcome, not by Derby’s argu- 
ments, but by the direct request of the Porte, eager no 
doubt to agree with its adversaries quickly, and also glad 
to have a sincere friend to its independence and integrity 
sitting on the European Areopagus assembled for its re- 
form. 


To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Jan. 18. — . . . Our delay so alarmed 
Austria, who is afraid of Hungary, that Andrassy had offered 
all sorts of concession to the Porte, provided the Porto wd. sig- 
nify to England that the Porte wished us to join the other Powers. 
And, the day I was with D[erby], he expected this: and smo 
enough, yesterday Musurus brought it. We can’t bo more Turk- 
ish than the Sultan — plus Arabe quo V Arabic. 

I think they have only postponed the crisis; wh. will happen in 
spring, I fancy. . . . 

The Government, accordingly, in the words put into Her 
Majesty’s mouth at the opening of Parliament in 1816, 
eonsidcred it to bo their duty ‘ not to stand aloof ’ from the 
action of the Imperial Power’s ; but they made it clear that, 
if tliey ' joined in urging on- the Sultan the expediency of 
adopting such measures of administrative reform as may 
remove all reasonable cause of discontent on the part of his 
Christian subjects,’ they intended to ‘ respect the inde- 
pendence of the Porte.’ There was a general acceptance of 
the policy ; but public opinion was as yet apathetic on the 
Turkish question, being concentrated on the Suez Canal 
purchase, the Anti-Slavery Circular, the Prince’s Indian 


Ji'arJiameni; api^iuvcu , „ . .1 > i r 

Hartin^on seeming a little joalons of our follown g Uk' Unul of 
Austria, and putting in a word on bolialf of tl.o indopou.loii,^ 
of the Ottoman Empire,’ Gladstone, on tho other hmid, eor.linlly 
approving our acting with the other Powore, and expresHiiig Itia 
hope that we were going seriously to press for Turkish reforiim. 
I remember Disraeli’s wondering what ho meant hy hia nu.her 
curious spe^, which at the jnomout seemed somowhiil uimiilh'd 
for; but it is worth looking back to as containing tho germ of 
much that he has said since. 


The acceptance by the Powers of tho AutlrasHy iioh^ gavo 
diplomacy a respite. The Porte, as usual, was proriiac in 
promises; time must be given to sec the outcomo. 1 u the in- 
terval of waiting, Bismarck, conscious of the entry of a di.a- 
regarded Power into the diplomatic arena, made overUirca 
to England for common action. After tho thn-at to l‘’raiit'.t! 
in the preceding spring his proposals wore naturally re- 
garded with caution. 


Lord Derby lo Queen Vidoria, 


Fel. 10.— Lord Derby, with his humble duty, HuhmitH to 
your Majesty that ho has received your Majesty’s loiter <uv the 
subject of the wish expressed by' Prince Bismarck for free and 
unreserved interchange of ideas on Eastern affairs. 

Lord Derby respectfully ventures to agroo in tho view taken 
by your Majesty of this offer: that it is ouo to bo ocuoptod, as tho 
assistance of Prince Bismarck in carrying into offoot English 
"riews on Eastern subjects might under certain circumstances bn 
of incalculable value. 


'Lord Derby accordingly proposes to moot Princo Bismarck’s 
OTertuies m the same spirit of cordial friendship between tlio two 
Governments in which they seem to bo made. Ho must, how- 
ever, bem m mind that more may be intended by this oornimmi- 
.tl'e eye. He cannot possess implicit conii- 
remombering tho 

events of last Bnruiff. Ana v,n i. , . . “ . 


Ihese necessary reaervattona need not, nowever, interiere witn 
the reception of Prince Bismarck’s proposal. If sincere, it can- 
not be too cordially met: if designs are kept in the background 
which may not be compatible with English interests, they will be 
moat easily discovered by an appiarent absence of all suspicion. 

To Lord Derly. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, <5.W., Feb. IS, ’76. — I will not return 
the drt. despatch to Mr. V. Lister, but to yourself. 

After rending it several times, I have not altered n word of 
yr. composition, for I find it is something that is wanting, not 
what is present, that jars a little on me. It ends with a matter 
of detail instead of closing with the chief theme, so that the 
effect is rather chilling. 

You have to deal with a man who is dangerous, but who is 
sincere; and who will act straightforwardly with an English 
Minister whoso sense of honor he appreciates; a man, too, very 
sensitive and impulsive. 

The step ho is now taking is one wh., I believe, he has long 
and often meditated, but he was piqued by our doctrinaire 
non-intervention, and all that. 

I send a sketch of a concluding paragraph wh. you can adopt 
or alter, as you like. 

[Sketch of concluding Parag.] 

In conveying to you these remarks, I would, however, observe, 
that, tho’ the fall of Count Andrassy and some other contingen- 
cies wh. I need not now dwell on, might be events, the tendency 
of which would certainly not bo favorable to the maintenance of 
peace, still, if a concerted action on public affairs between Ger- 
many and England be established, as intimated by Prince Bis- 
marck, and wh. wd. meet the views of H.M. Government and, ns I 
believe, would be responded to by the feelings and convictions of 
both countries, the chances of so great a calamity as a general, 
or even considerable, war would, in my opinion, be infinitely re- 
duced. 


The araii J. seiii, juu M. - 

took place and which I thought it as well to set down. If y.ui 
will let that go as it stands, I will aupploinont it in the way you 
suggest. 

Even when drafted according to Diaraoli’a auggcHtioii.M, 
Derby’s reply to Bismarck’s overtures did not prove to be 
sufficiently encouraging to detach tlic Oormim (lliaueellor 
from his co-operation with Gortehakoff and Andrussy ; and 
the Imperial Powers continued on their own way without 
t aking any special account of this country. I'lui AndruH.sy 
note produced as little effect as the consular iiitcrvouliou of 
the autumn. The revolt continued to .spread; Serbia and 
Montenegro prepared to support their Slav bretlinui ; and 
the situation was made more acute by the luurder, early in 
May, of the French and German consuls at Salonika by 
Mohammedan rioters. These events moved llisnuirek, 
Gortehakoff, and Andrassy to meet again, and draw up, 
mainly under Russian inspiration, fresh proposals at Ber- 
lin; while France and Germany sent ships of war to Salon- 
ika in order to exact punishment, and to sccuro tludr inter- 
ests in the future. 


To Lord Derby. 

Confidential Hughenuen Manor, April 10, 1870.™.. , . I Hiiy 
nothing about Turkish affairs. You aro a younger umu than 
yr. friend md correspondent, and will have oao’ to do Cor the 
rest of yr. life in these matters. 

Apnl 20.— . . . Altho’ l am not very surprised at the poHitiun 

n i V 1 ^ there is somothiiig cynical almut 

GortchakoiTs treatment, wh. I think is not exactly rcH|)cclful 
to us, after his representations. But with no RusHinn AtnlmsHu- 
dorhere, and a mere Polonius at St Petersburg, it is dillh-ult to 
ascertain with precision the situation. 

=.iuf® ® Powers liavo in Aiulrassy. 


much advantage as we might oi Jiismarek's original overture to 
us. Odo writes, as if it were something that bad happened in 
a dream. 

We ought to have revived the feeling previous to the arrival 
of Gortchakoif and the Austrian, so that Bismarck shd. take no 
step with[ou]t apprising and consulting us. 

If tlie projected understanding between Germany and ua la 
only a mirage, tlie sooner we ascertain that the better. 

Confidential. w[HiTKnAi.id o[ARDENa], May 16. — I must, I 
am sorry to say, again complain of the want of order and disci- 
pline in your ofiBco. 

The Queen sent to me twice on Saturday to enquire, whether 
there was nows from Berlin, and wrote to me on her point of 
departure, requesting that I wd. forward the expected informa- 
tion immediately. 

I did not go to the German Embassy on Saturday, but I have 
since heard, that the communication made to the excluded Am- 
bassadors was generally known there. 

Nothing had reached mo, and on Sunday morning, when tlie 
messenger went to Windsor, I had to inform the Queen that 
Her Majy’s Govt, know nothing. 

At one o’ck. I received Odo Russell’s tel., wh. left Berlin 
at 6 o’ck. on Saturday, and wli. ought to have been here before 
you left town I 

T sent instantly to the ‘ Resident Clerk ’ for an explanation, 
and witli an enquiry (to have in writing) at what hour the 
Berlin tel. reached him. The ‘Resident Clerk’ was not in 
residence ! 

I believe yr. office is very badly managed — the clerks attend 
tliero later, than any other public office, witht. the excuse of being 
worked at night as they wore by Palmn.^ 

It is only a default at a most critical moment like the present, 
that the negligence becomes insufFerable — and so one complains. 
I say nothing hero of the contents of the tel., respecting wh. wc 
can confer when you like. 

The Queen complains that she never receives tels. direct; only 
in a bag when they are stale. 


ivu uruiiNiu 


fliderably in advance ol tne Anaraaay lu.ic. 
of two months was to be insisted on, during wlindi torn 
should be discussed between the Porte and the in.surg(>n 
on the following basis: materials to bo furnished l>.y tli 
Porte for the reconstruction of houses and eliurcluvs di 
stroyed; relief to be distributed in consultation with a mixo 
Commission representing both Christian and Mussulmaua 
Turkish troops to be concentrated, to avoid eollisiona ; ( ’liri; 
tians as well as Mussulmans to retain arms; the eonauls o 
delegates of the Powers to preside over the application o 
reforms. The importance of the meraorauduni, huwcvci 
lay, not so much in these detailed suggestions, as in it 
conclusion that, if the armistice expired witliout the ul 
jcets of the Powers being obtained, it wouhl ho nocc'ssury t 
reinforce diplomatic action by ' efficacious ’ nujusuroM. 'I'l 
Disraeli the detailed proposals appeared to bo inijiraolicabl 
or injudicious, and the final threat, in which ho rceognism 
the hand of Russia, incompatible witli the British policy o 
maintaining the integrity and iudepondenec of Turkey 
He resented, moreover, on his country’s behalf, tho poronii) 
tory demand for immediate adhesion to proposals from tlu 
framing of which Great Britain had been exoliulod. He 
drafted a note embodying his views, and read it to tho ( hib 
inet on Tuesday, May 16. His manner, Mortluioto says 
was of ‘ unusual solemnity,’ and he spoke of tho tpicstion in 
by far the most important that had come before tins Cuhinol 
since its formation. This was the note : 

Most^ Confidential 10, Downikq St., May 10, 1870.— Mr 
Disraeli fears, that we are being drawn, stop by stcii, into imr- 
hoipating m a soheme, which must end vory soon in tlio disiii- 
tegration of Turkey. 

Though we may not be able to resist tlio decision of the tlirc<! 


and England from their deliberations, and aak us by telegraph 
to say yes or no to propositions, which we have never heard 
discussed. 

Moreover it is asking us to sanction them in putting a knife 
to the throat of Turkey, whether we like it or not. 

Although the three Northern Powers have acted in a somewhat 
similar way twice during the last eight months, we had upon 
those two occasions no great difficulty in joining them, as we 
were asked to do so by the Porte. 

Can we expect Turkey to make us the same request now ? Mr. 
Disraeli thinks not, and that it would be impolitic for us to 
agree if she did, and for these five principal reasons : 

(1) Ho believes it is impossible for the Sultan to reconstruct 
the houses and churches of tlie insurgents, or to find food for 
the refugees. 

(2) The distribution of relief by means of such a Commission 
as that proposed, would be a huge system of indiscriminate alms- 
giving, totally beyond the power of the Porte to effect, and 
utterly demoralising to any country. 

(3) The concentration of troops in certain places would be 
delivering up the whole country to anarchy, particularly when 
the insurgents are to retain their arms. 

(4) The ‘ consular supervision ’ would reduce the authority 
of the Sultan to a nullity; and, without a force to support it, 
supervision would be impossible. 

(5) The hope of restoring tranquillity by these means being, 
in Mr. Disraeli’s opinion, groundless, we should then be asked 
to ‘join in taking more efficacious measures in the interests 
of peace,’ which, it is supposed, means taking more efficacious 
measures to break up the Empire. 

In Mr. Disraeli’s opinion it would be far better for Turkey 
to give up Bosnia and Herzegovina altogether, as Austria gave 
up Italy, than to acquiesce in the new proposals, and it would 
also bo better for us that she should do so, than adopt the al- 
ternative now offered. 

He would say, if Turkey agrees, we are ready to recommend 
an armistice and a European Conference based upon the ter-' 
rit.orin] si^af.VK nun. 



mailer Deiore w« niauw wiiuu xuiivuj 

programme, and it would seem that wo may fairly toll tlui Ihri' 
jSTorthern Powers that a general concert eaimot ho altaiiiod h, 
the course they are adopting. 


The Cabinet came to a nnauimoiis decision not l(\ tidlu'V' 
to the Berlin proposals; and telegrams to tlii.s olTcct w’f'n 
immediately despatched to the Ambassadors uliroad. Ii 
one respect the policy recommended by Disriicli to his ( 'ah 
inet was almost immediately modified. Last tlu! fniinli 
cism, which had broken out at Salonika, should sprout! |i 
Constantinople, the British fleet was ordered on May '2 I, noi 
indeed to Constantinople, but to Besika Bay, jn.st ontsidi 
the Dardanelles, as a measure of precaution. TIio onlort 
were given on representations received from the tliphruiulu 
body at Constantinople, pd other nations ttxik similai 
action. 


Gladstone and others have maintained that the rc'fii.sn 

Tl I* _ i 
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to adopt the Berlin memorandum was the initiil misluko 
the Government; that it broke up tho Concert of I'luro 

anri nnn/Mi x_ ...l ii . 
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and encouraged the Porte to rely on tho support of (Jrei 
Britain against pressure from the Powers on hidudf of tl 
oppressed Christian nationalities. If so, hardly anyone i 
England except Gladstone himself objected to it' at tl: 
time. The action of the Government was accepted ns 
prudent and dignified course by the country and hv fli 

ol' Hartington, as already noted', sai 
n June 9, I do not believe there exists in the eountr 

ml’ Sc He’’ Majesty’s (loverr 

ment. And Granville not only expressed, on Juno 2fl nr< 

visional approval of the nonadherence to the Berlin ineiii 
orandum, but also, after two months’ refleetinn • i 

Gladstone attacked MiniSlu 'i! 


was raised here at the time — and it was raised both in 
Cabinet and in Parliament — was whether it would not 
have been advisable for England to pnt forward an alterna- 
tive, or at least to have advocated the calling of a Confer- 
ence or Congress. The idea of a Conference was constantly 
before Disraeli’s mind, to be convened at the proper moment. 
When it was suggested before the end of May by the Queen, 
who was at first uneasy about the rejection of the mem- 
orandum, he replied that the idea was excellent but prema- 
ture. ‘ There has been a full meal, and a little digestion 
is required.’ As to alternative proposals generally, there 
was force in his argument in Parliament on July 31, that 
there would have been little chance of their acceptance by 
three Great Powers who had just given all their intelli- 
gence and influence to the production of their own scheme 
for settlement. 

Their self-love, their just pride, their somewhat mortified 
feeling at the course which we had taken, all would have im- 
pelled them to reject our proposition. And iny own opinion is 
that it is not a wise thing for a country, and a country like 
England, to make proposals which it has not the means of 
carrying into effect, and to sketch a policy, which is never 
difficult to do, but which a country like this ought certainly 
not to entertain unless it entertained it in a serious, practical, 
and determined manner. 

But, if no serious objection was raised at home to Dis- 
raeli’s policy, undoubtedly England’s refusal to endorse the 
Berlin memorandum surprised and disturbed the Euro- 
pean chanceries, accustomed as they had become to take 
their cue from Bismarck. France and Italy, who had them- 
selves hastened to accept, foi’wardcd remonstrances. Lord 

ian'i»ri Till i:i/l lliQ'f -flm TfffnQol iirmilfl 
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in offering' his personal opinion, that our (jovoriiiuciit wonli 
accept the Knssian note — an imheard-of atop! . . , U 
does not seem even now to comprohond tlio sitiiiitioii. 
have myself no doubt that, if we arc stiff, wo sliall fi;ai] 
all onr points, because no one is really adverse to tluun, on 
cept Eussia.’ 

The immediate course of events seemed to justify Dis 
raeli’s confidence. The Sultan Abdul Aziz, wlioso luilf-iii 
sane extravagance had been largely responsible for 'I'm 
key’s internal and external diflSoulties, was deposed on iM a; 
29 by a palace revolution in favour of his nopliow Al urad 
a deposition followed by the expected, if not arranged, hu i 
cide. As the coup d’etat had been, in groat part, the worl 
of Midhat Pasha, who bad a programmo of constilutioini 
reform and of friendly co-operation with foreign 'P()wor.s 
and especially with England, and as tho now Hultau iiuidi 
similar professions, there was little difficulty ii\ poraiinilinj 
the three Empires to withdraw the memorandum. Disrai'l 


was accordingly able to announce in tho E'ouaci of (lom 
mons on June 9, ‘ There is a complete understanding be 
tween ns and the Great Powers that there should be no nn 
due pressure put upon the new Sovereign of Turkey ; tlia 
he and bis counsellors should have time to maturo tbeii 
meames.’ All the Powers, he added, wore agreed in jif 
mrding the new Saltan immediate recognition. In fact 
E^lwd’s isolation was over; her policy had prevailed 
er y gets much credit, but he has needed prossuro,’ wrott 

Hardy m bra diary for June 9. ‘ Disraeli has really Ik'oi 
toe mainspring.’ 

DisraeH’s letters, just before and after the coup d'Hai 

nim, owing to the disorders in .• j. - ■ . 


should preserve a clear aud straight course now. ‘ What- 
ever happens,’ he wrote to Lady Chesterfield on May 29, 
‘ we shall certainly not drift into war, hut go to war, if we 
do, because we intend it, aud have a purpose which we 
mean to accomplish. I hope, however, Eussia, at the bot- 
tom of the whole affair, will be sensible, and then we shall 
have peace.’ 


To Lord Derby. 

2, Whiteuali. Garuens, S.W., May 25, ’76. — As tlie Am- 
bassador'^ aud Admiral'- have come together naturally, with- 
out any intimation from us, I think we had better wait and 
learn the results of this spontaneous conference before wo 
trouble them any further. 

I am well satisfied' with what we have dbne since Monday — 
aud so far as I can judge, or Icani, public opinion ratifies our 
course. 

10, D.S., May 28. — . . . We must remember what is taking 
tilacQ in the Turkish waters is unprecedented. All the navies 
of Europe assemhled: two of Powers never before known, and 
England with a novel force which she has never tried in battle; 
while at Constantinople itself there is in numbers a formidable 
fleet, but without ammunition and without crews. 

These Turkish waters have been the frequent scene of coupe de 
main. Even in our own time, amtong others, we have the abduc- 
tion of the fleet by Egypt, Unkiar Skelessi, and Sinope. 

The Turkish fleet is at present, in everybody’s mind, a prise 
the possession of which may influence the fate of nations. The 
imminent danger — i.e., a few weeks ago — was in my opinion 
from the side of the Bosphorus. Had ignatieff succeeded in 
inducing the frightened Sultan to admit a Russian garrison 
and place his fleet under the guardianship of Russia, the diffi- 
culties would have been great. It is to be hoped that the per- 
sonal influence of our Ambassador acting on changed circum- 
stances may prevent any repetition of such’ efforts, if, as is be- 
lieved, they were ever made. 

The dancer from the Dardanelles is of another kind. Tho 



responsibility and tliat ha is instructed to nmintaiii that 'IVen 
by force? 

Before we decide on anything, it might be aa Wt'll tn lu'tir t! 
result of the interview between the Ainbasaador and tlm A 
iniral. After all, at a conjuncture like the proscuit aliuoal ever 
thing depends on the Ambassador. lie must not tloimiul (i 
much on his instructions; he must roly on goml inforniatioii, < 
his own quickness of perception, resolution, and fortilit.v ( 
resource. 


May 31.— Elliot tells us nothing ns to who hrciuglil all (hie 
about. It is always one man who docs these things. I(, (nigl 
to have been Elliot himself, but that I fear is not lh(\ cam'. 

What will happen? Until wo know wo can hardly, I hui 
shape our course. If the Turks wore to estubliah ‘a'Coimtiti 
tion,’ Uiey would go up in the market of Europe, whi('h is a 
ways liberal, and perhaps get a now loan. 

But pray think of our last couvorsation as to pos.sihlo Coi 
gress. I feel convinced it is the only practical Htdiition in t!i 
long run. Conference or Congress on the basia of aia/iw tiiiii 
admitting creation of new vassal States, but wia qnn non. n 
mctcaso of the territory of any existing vimsal Ktato. If llii 
marck agrees to this, the affair is finished and for ii genera tior 
1 am very anxious about Besika Bay and its ronlent.a, 
Instructions as I intimated mean, you say, ‘war.’ 

™ instructed. With a com 


To Lady Bradford, 
Hughenden Manob, June 6. 


course I have taken. It requires calmness, wli. no one I have 
to deal with possesses in an eminent degree, except Derby, who 
takes things coolly enough : but I am not so sure of his firmness 
as of his salutary apatliy. However, I think we shall do, and 
that Prince Gortchakoff has found out by this time that he is 
not always to have his own way. . . . 

June 7 . — . . . We have not had much leisure here, for tels. 
from all quarters of the globe are showered on us, but one can 
boar it when things go well. I like the look of things, and 
shd. not be surprised if I accomplished exactly, and entirely, all 
I intended. That ought to satisfy a man. 

But tho stakes are high. Generally speaking, there is no 
gambling like politics; but when you have to deal only with 
Emperors and High Chancellors, and Empires are on the main, 
tho excitement, I suppose, a little increases. . . . 

Breathe nothing to any human being of my general feeling 
as to afifairs, except of course to B[radford], who is, always, 
I know, discreet. . . . 

To Lord John Manners. 

Hughenden Manor, June 7, ’76. — . . . It is a source of great 
satisfaction to mo, that you are with the Queen at this trying 
moment. It is of the lust importance, that H.M. should have 
with her a trusty counsellor and a man of tho world, and one 
who possesses my entire confidence. 

I SCO nothing to regret in the course wo have followed ; indeed 
much the reverse. 

The refusal to sanction tho Berlin note; the sending tlic 
Queen’s fleet to the Turkish waters: the friendly warning to 
the Governments of the assembled navies to remember and 
respect treaties : all this forms a policy of determination, and 
yet is consistent with a sincere love of peace, which, I believe, 
it will secure. 

I look upon the tripartite confederacy to be at an end. It was 
an unnatural alliance, and never would have occurred had Eng- 
land maintained, of late years, her just position in public affairs. 

I think not only peace will be maintained, but that Her 
Maifistv will be restored to her due and natural infliienee in 



Berlin has completely realised my cxiiccwuu.uh. ui\ m m l 
highest spirits and good lunnor. IIo deliKlUs in llin wlu 
affair, and particularly praised ‘Disraeli’s siu'eclics ’ to Oi 
Bussell, ‘and his sending tlie fleet to tlio Dardanelles! ’ and llii 
he fell into a fit of laughing at OorteliukolT — lint I think 
must tell you to hum this letter: at any rate, 1 will stnn my pc 

Schou. was with Lord Derby yesterday, as 1 had arranged ■ 
and they had a very interesting conversation. I think thin 
look as well as possible; but we must bo proparod yet for strung 
vicissitudes and trials of our mottle. So niueli tlio Imlto 
These are politics worth managing. . . . 

To Anne Lacly Olieaterfield, 

2, Whitehall Q-ahdens, Jme 18.— It is not very easy, dc 
darling, to write letters when one’s mind is entirely alistirlu 
and with an awful weight of responsibility on one's shmildor 
so that Lord Derby said to mo yesterday, that lio e.d. seari'c 
attend to general business, and really tliouglit at all liines 
only one subject. You say ‘ everybody is at niy foot.’ Vos I i I im 
be 80 — but the thing is to keep them there, (lertohaknIT win: 
give up his game easily. I see before mo a period of groat da 
ger, agitation, and difficulty. I am protty well, and if I c 
save myself from those terrible lute nights in the If. of (!oi 
mona ahd, be able, perhaps, to guide the ship a little longer. , . 

Representations were constantly .reacliing the (Jiu'fii tlu 
>g the last week of May and the early weeks of June fre 
the Emperor William, the Crown Prinoosa, and the Crow 
Prince, to the effect that Berlin had no apocutl interest i 
the Eastern Question, and only co-opoi’ated with vSt. Petet 
burg and Vienna in virtue of an agroemont between tl 

ee^ mpires in 18T2, under which all important noli tie 
questions were to be discussed, as far as iwssihle, <1 Iroi. 
that Gemany under Bismarck was anxious for eo-orier 
tion with England; that, if England would give (he Imr 

lierfnflnv wmilrl tv* ^ ^ 


To Queen Vicioria. 

June 18, 1876. — Mr. Di.m'aeli . . . has read with deep interest 
the letter of the Crown Prince. Mr. Disraeli will say at once, 
simply and clearly, that your Majesty’s Ministers are ready and 
willing to act with Prince Bismarck. They have endeavoured 
to convey that wish and resolution on their part frequently, 
and as they thought unmistakably, to His Highness. It is not 
to encourage controversy, when he wishes to lay the foundation 
of permanent and powerful co-operation, that Mr. Disraeli ven- 
tures to observe that, if Prince Bismarck is so anxious for 
these ends, it is to be regTetted that he sliould have joined in 
the Berlin note without even stipulating that England should 
have a voice in the matter. 

However, this is not a reproach: only a remark. Ready to 
act with Prince Bismarck, Mr. Disraeli would observe that, at 
this particular moment, your Majesty’s Ministers have nothing 
to propose in the way of pacificatory measures. All have agreed 
that the new Sultan must have time to negotiate with the in- 
surgents, and, if ho fail, and they persist in continuing the 
struggle with the avowed object of achieving their independence, 
Mr. Disraeli does not see what kind of mediation is possible. Wc 
can in that case only sec that there is fair play. . . . 

Derby, a couple of clays later, c.xplained in more detail 
the policy wliicli lie and Disraeli were pursuing. The lan- 
guage in which ho describccl tlic extreiuo difficulties of Eng- 
liuid’a diplomatic situation recalls the terms of Disraeli’s 
letter to Lady Bradford of September 6 in the previous 
autumn,^ 


Lord Berhy to Oeneral Ponsonhy. 

E. O., June 20, 1876. — I quite agree — if I may venture to 
say so — in tlie view which Her Mixjcsty takes of the existing 
state of things. We shall have to be on our guard against 
appearing as the supporters of Turks against Christiana in tlie 
East, 'riiis is the danger, and neither Mr. Disraeli nor I arc 
blind to it. All we have done, and all wo ought to do, is to see fair 



I aeree that we ougui w ........... 

I do not believe the Czar or his responsiblo udvisora doHirt, to 

break up the Turkish Empire at present. • , , . , 

But the conduct of their agents m all places is iibsoliili.l.v 
at variance with the language hold at roti'tsburRI sbowiiig 
either great duplicity or great administrative weakness. 1 be- 
lieve in the existence of both., but more ospoeiully of the latter. 
I am as anxious as anyone to keep well with the Russians, but 
there is no acting with people when you cannot feel sure that 
they are telling truth. 

In one word; I assent to everything contained in your letter, 
and am, and have been^ endeavouring to follow tliiv line which it 
indicates. 

But the difSculties are many: not the least being the im- 
possibility of relying on any one outside I'lnghind. 

Andrassy does not know his own mind for ii week tiigetber. 
Bismarck wants us just now, but ho is not exactly the person 
whom one can implicitly confide in; wlint I tliink of the Russian 
policy has been said above: Franco will do whatever Russia 
wishes. It is scarcely possible for us to bo too euutioiis. 


The steadiness and independence of British iioliey under 
Disraeli and Derby, the general support it retinivotl at lionie, 
and the tendency of Bismarck to rally to it, wi're, not with- 
out their effect on Eussja, and she showed herself tlisposed 
to moderate, or at least minimise, her own designs and those 
of her Balkan proteges. 


Ta Lori Derby. 

Confidential 2, Whitehall Gardens, June 24, ’Y().— I met 
Sehou. last night at dinner, and he got mo in a corner before 
he went to Beust’s Ball. 

He was full of matter; clear, for him calm, and not at all 

^ J-ou ouglit lo know, 

ihe affairs must be settled: there must bo a thoro’ good under- 
standing between Eng. and Russia. The despatcli was one of 


iuid is for your interest. But, if you disapprove, propose your- 
solvcs and we will follow you.’ 

Now this is the important part. 

‘ England is under a false impression about autonomy : we 
do not propose, or wish, a military or political autonomy; only 
an administrative one. The Sultan may have his troops, his 
fortresses, his political officers, provided the people may manage 
their own affairs. 

‘ As for Montenegro, it has got about that Bussia is intriguing 
for a port under the pretence of increasing the territory of 
Montenegro. No such thing: we renounce the idea, Monte- 
negro need have no port, only a little garden to grow cabbages 
and potatoes. We do not care for Servia as we do for Monte- 
negro, but wliat Servia wants is not much : and I believe the 
Sultan has more than once been on tho point of granting what 
they wish.’ . . . 


To Queen Vicioria. 

H. OF C., Juno 20, ’70. — Mr. Disraeli . . . has tho honor to 
acknowledge the receipt, forwarded by General Ponsonby, of tho 
copy of a letter from II.R.IT. the Princess Louis of Ilcsse, dated 
the 27th of June, on which Mr. Disraeli ventures to make one or 
two observations. 

With respect to tho remark that His Imperial Majesty and 
Prince Gortchakoff appear surprised that England, always so 
philanthropic, has no sympathy to assist the oppressed Christians, 
Mr. Disraeli would observe that tlic probable cause of the com- 
parative coolness of the English people, and certainly of your 
Majesty’s Government, in this respect, arises from the fact that 
they are in possession of incontestable evidence that the so- 
called insurgents are not natives of any Turkish province b\it 
are simply an invasion of revolutionary bands, whose strengdih 
lay in the support afforded to them by Servia and Montenegro, 
acting on the instigation of foreign agents and foreign com- 
mittees. All this is evident from the report of your Majesty’s 
Consuls, who are, Mr. Disraeli believes, without exception, men 
whose general sympathies are in favor of tho Christian popula- 
tion. With regard to the alleged ‘ extremely anti-Bussian feel- 


misconception irom ine niiiiiw ux uuo nm u»bii 

guisLed Minister; that they will feel that thoir viewa aro fu 
appreciated by your Majesty’s Govorninciit, ami that yo 
Majesty’s Ministers are prepared to eo-opornto with them, 
every legitimate effort, not only to aocuro the peaeo of Muro] 
but to improve the condition of tho Christian subjoots of I 
Porte. 

If the Eusaian Government was ready to e(M)p<miite ki 
■ally with the other Powers, there was hope that the. w 
which Serbia and Montenegro wore throatoning wcmld 
prevented. Even if it broke out, us Nortlicotc. wroln in ]i 
memorandum, ‘it was pretty sure to end in f Serviii’s] d 
feat if she were not secretly supported by a .strongen* I\)W( 
The great object was, therefore, to bring the indiicm’e of (! 
Powers to bear on Servia to induce her to keep tlu* pcaci 
Disraeli was ready to use strong measures wilh this olijtii 


To Lord Derly, 

Confidenlial 2, Wuiteuaxu Gardens, S.W., June iiK, 'Yd, 
If war takes place between Turkey and Horvin, unci tlio I’oi 
is victorious, and seeks tho legitimate consoquoneos of viotn: 
as, for example, the restoration of Bolgratlo, it slul, at om-o 
distinctly signified to Kussia, that if Russia interfere \imU'r tin 
circumstances, the position of affairs will be eousidored by Kr 
land as most grave. 

Sei^ia will not move, unless sho is confident that Russia w 
step in, in case of §ervia being worsted, and so save her fre 
the consequences of her headstrong audacity. 

At present, it’s heads I win, tails you lose. 

If this declaration, on our part, is, simultaneously ncciompnnt 
by a determined effort to detach M:ontencgro from Worvin, w 
will not take place — but this decided course ought to bo tak 
to-day. Even hours are precious. 


The efforts of the Powers were uusucceBaful. 
dared war on Turkey on .Tiinn an . ht™!. 


Herhiii 


P 1 1 


headed by Bright waited on Derby at the Foreign Office on 
July 14, and assured him that there was no disposition to 
suspect or blame the Government. All that was wanted was 
strict neutrality, except so far as it might bo possible to in- 
terpose friendly offices to bring the fighting to an end — a 
policy entirely in hannony with Derby’s own feeling. The 
Government would sec fair play, he said. ‘ We undertook, 
undoubtedly,’ he added, ‘ twenty years ago, to guarantee the 
Sick Man against murder, but we never imdertook to guar- 
antee him against suicide or sudden death.’ Disraeli’s let- 
ters show his confidence, coupled with his disgust at what 
he conceived to be the unjustifiable action of Serbia. 

To Anna Lady Ohesterfield. 

2, WiiiTEUArj. Gardens, July 9, 187G. — . . . I am sang-uine 
enough to believe that, before the month terminates, the in- 
famous invasion of the Servians will have been properly pun- 
ished. All the Great Powers, Russia included, seem anxious to 
defer to F/ngland, and something like the old days of our author- 
ity appear to havo returned. 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, WiiiTEUALn Gardens, July 13. — . . . As the Emperors have 
now entirely adopted our policy of non-interference and neu- 
trality, I am in great hope that the insurrection may be soon 
subdued, and some tolerable settlement brought about. . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, July 31. — . . . This is a terrible d.iy 
of labor and some anxiety, as wo have the Eastern debate to- 
night, and it is said that Mr. Gladstone is going to make one 
of his greatest efforts against your Majesty’s Government, al- 
though his party have refused to support him in a vote of 
censure. . . . 

To Lad/y Bradford. 

2. Whitehall Gardens. Aua. 1. — Last niarht went off very 



warning tjncig.y, auu - IT. 

aecutiveness of ideas, but it did well enmigli, us 1 K.,t uiit iii; 
principal thoughts, and the latter part, not ill-roportod, will 1, 
read by the country, I hope profitably. . . . 


Disraeli was justified in the snti.sfaetion wliicli lio ox 
pressed about this debate on July SI — (ho liiiiil clobato o 
the Session upon the general Eastern polioy. ‘ I Imvo ui 
desire,’ said Hartington at its close, ‘ to plnoo upon rooorc 
any condemnation of the conduct of the Oovoriuuoiit. i 
think that in the main the policy which (hoy have iuloptm 
is right, although I may have had objections to ibo laotuii 
they may have adopted to carry out that policy.’ (Jbul.sloiu 
had been the only prominent speaker who was dolinitoly ho.s 
tile; and he had combined a defence of tbo (Iriinoun Win 
with a criticism of the rejection of the Tlerliu momoviuulnin 
and a demand for ‘ prompt action ’ which Blumld at once pro 
serve the territorial integrity of Turkey and jn’oniotc (hi 
free local government of the subject races. The bitter jiiirl 
of Disraeli’s reply, on which he relied for the onliglitcnincnl 
of the country, was as follows : 


I believe that the Governments of Euaaia nnil Aimtria linvi 
from the firat . , . aincerely and unroaorvedly endeavoured ti 
terminate these disturbances in Turkey. They felt tliat it wni 
their interest to do so, and they have been moat nnxioim to iiitiiii' 
tain the status quo. But, unfortunately, the world enrisista nut 
merely of Emperors and Governments, it consists also of secrel 
societies and revolutionary committees ; and aoerot societies anti 
revolutionary committees have been unceasingly at werk in 
these affairs, and they do bring about in an Empire like 'I'lirkey 
most une^Mted consequences, which may have a most injurious 
effect on British interests. 

men we are told that wc sent our fleet to the DnrdanelU'S in 

order to maintain the Turkish Empire, I deny it 'I’l.e 

inrlnsh Government wore never deceived on that noint. . . 


J-Jie xurKisii lioveniment js engagea at tnis moment in a 
civil wav . . but I. cannot say that I have seen any cause 
at present why we should suddenly interfere. The right hon. 
gentleman used the expression ‘prompt interference’; but at 
the same time he tells us he has nothing himself to propose. . . . 
Tn my opinion, it would be in the long run a very unsatisfactory 
interference if you did not know when you interfered what you 
intended, what you wished to accomplish. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have .shown no disposition to avoid the liabilities which 
are attached to a great country like England, and which she 
must not shrink from. I am perfectly aware of our duties, not 
merely arising from treaties into which the country has en- 
tered, but the duties generally which we owe to civilisation ; you 
cannot, however, settle these things by making speeches at 
public meetings. . . . 

We have said from the first that we were in favour of non- 
interference; wo have said from the first that wo should observe 
u strict neutrality if that strict neutrality were observed by 
others. Tlioro has been a difference of opinion between us and 
tlie other Powers; thorn has been some controversy; in what has 
it all ended? Tt has all ended by the other Powers adopting 
our policy. . . . Wlien I am told by the right hon. gentleman 
tliat we have lost our position in the European Concert I am 
bound to say that is not the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I believe the other Powers are most ready and prepared 
to act with us. . . . 

d'ho course which we have taken is the one wliich we believe 
wo wore called upon to pursue for the sake of our interests and 
for the sake of our Empire; it was the course which, in the 
second place, we were called upon to pursue because wo believed 
it was most conducive to the maintenance of peace; and thirdly, 
also, the one which we believed would lead to the progressive 
improvement of the population of the Turkish Empire. If 
there is to bo nothing but confusion, if wo are to have nothing 
but struggles and war, if secret societies and revolutionary com- 
mittees are to ride rampant over those fair provinces, I shall 
cordially deplore such a result as much as gentlemen who attack 
me very often for my want of sympathy with the sufferers by 
imaginary atrocities. . . . 



posed to tne riSKS OI a UlviSiUU, x luiunmnii. VVIUI- 

out serious question, the general Eustoru polit-y ol’ the (Jov- 
eriunent. Salisbury was justified in writing to Disraeli on 
July 27 : ‘It is quite evident, from tlio quioseenee of Parlia- 
ment and the country on the subject, that very g(uu>ral con- 
fidence is felt in the present conduct of our foreign policy ; 
and in the shaping of that policy, the largest share is gener- 
ally, and justly, attributed to you.’ * 

I See Vol, V., p. 404, 


CHAPTER II 
Thk Bulqaman Atiiooitiis 
1876 

The general Eastern policy of the Government was ac- 
cepted ; hut before the debate of July 31 a side-issue had 
arisen, which was for some months largely to obscure the 
main question, and to deflect the opinions and action of 
men and parties, and even of nations. The unrest in Euro- 
pean Turkey had spread by May to Bulgaria, where, on the 
first day of the month, an insurrection broke out which be- 
gan with a massacre of tlic local Turkish officials, and which, 
as it was the outcome of a widespread conspiracy, fomented 
from beyond the frontier, might avcII have proved formid- 
able. It was in the mountainous district round Philippo- 
polis, in the country afterwards known as Eastern Rumelia, 
that this uprising occurred; not, as before, in the remote 
northwestern comer of the Turkish Empire in Europe, but 
in a central province on the highway to the West. The 
Porte, with Bosnia and Herzegovina in revolt, and Serbia 
and Montenegro threatening war, determined to protect its 
armies from a flank attack by the ruthless suppression of the 
Bulgarian insurgents. Not only was a considerable force 
of regular Turkish troops employed, hut, before their ar- 
rival, irregulars, Bashi-bazouks and Circassians, who were 
nlrendv settled in the conntrv. were armed and let loose 



These events took place in the first three im>ks of Mnv; 
but only very inadequate reports reached Ministpry or I ho 
British public. There was no British consul at, l>hilij)])(v. 
polis, the centre of disturbance; the worst horrors were jx'r- 
petrated in secluded townships in tlie Balkan and Rhodoja) 
mountains; and such information as filtered through to ( 'on- 
stantinople and London came cither hy way of Adrinnoj)lp, 
over a hundred miles off, or from Eustehiik oji tho Danulx!, 
in the extreme north of the country. To what extent Sir 
Henry Elliot, the British Ambassador in Constantiuoplp, 
was ill served, and to what extent he was dolicient in (ui- 
ergy and initiative, may be open questions; hut ho certainly 
failed to bring home to Downing Street at tho tiino (ho 
terrible nature of the Turkish atrocities, 'riio lir.st dolailod 
account appeared in the Daily News of Juno 2.‘i, a nn)nth 
or more after the perpetration of the crimes. It was a most 
lurid story, decorated with extravagant particulars which it, 
was difficult for the judicious to believe, and which tiirnod 
out eventually to be serious exaggerations. 

Disraeli, with his wide knowledge of men and (liings, 
was well aware how stories of this sort tended to exaggera- 
tion; and he had shown at the time of the Indian. Mutiny 
how sceptical in this respect was his habit of mind. That 
ferocity had been manifested both in theorising and in tho 
suppression was certain from the whole history of warfare 
in the Balkan highlands. But he might reasonably suppo.HO 
that, had the horrors perpetrated been out of the coinruoii 
even for' that wild country, he would have r(H-pi\T(l from 
Constantinople more detailed reports. Tho Daily News 
founded in the forties, and at first edited, by Charips Dip.k- 
ms, had won for itself by the seventies an honourable rppu- 
tetion; hut Disraeli was- not so much alive to this in hn 


to Gladstone. They appear, he wrote of the horrors to 
Lady Bradford on July 13, ‘ in that journal alone, which is 
the real Opposition journal, and, I believe, are, to a great 
extent, inventions. But their object is to create a cry 
against the Government.’ When he was questioned in the 
House of Commons on June 26, he said that undoubtedly 
there had been great ferocity shown on both sides, but that 
the infoimation which the Government had received did not 
justify the statements made in the Daily News. That jour- 
nal, however, contimied to publish hoirifying details, which 
were confirmed in a measure by The Times and from other 
quarters. When questioned again on July 10, Disraeli 
maintained substantially the same position. 

With respect to the reports of the terrible atrocities to which 
tlio right hoii. geutleman has referred, I would still express a 
liopo that, when wo become better informed — I would express 
tills hope for the sake of human nature itself — when we are 
thoroughly informed of what has occurred, it will be found 
that the statements are scarcely warranted. . . . Sir Heniw 
Elliot is not a man to be insensible to such terrible proceedings. 
On the contrary, he is a stern assertor of humanity, and I know 
no man who would mo re firmly and energetically interfere if lie 
wore aware of events such as those to which the right hon. gentle- 
man has referred. . . . That there have been proceedings of an 
atrocious character in Bulgaria I never for a moment doubted. 
Wars of insurrection are alwn,ys atrocious. These are wars not 
carried on by regular troops — in this ease not even by irregular 
troops — but by a sort of posse comitaius of an armed population. 
We know in our own experience that one of our Colonies, an 
ancient colony of England — Jamaica — was the scene of transac- 
tions and of a panic which always accompanies insurrection, 
which no one can look back upon without horror. I cannot 
doubt that atrocities have been committed in Bulgarin; but that 
girls were sold into slavery, or that more than 10,000 persons have 
been imprisoned, T doubt. In fact, T doubt whether there is prison 



ways expeciaiii 

ister’s utterances. A most iinsorupnloii.s ii.so wii.s luatli- uf 
this incident by the baser and more uneritieul uiiioiip; hid 
opponents. Over and over again in tlio next few iinnitli.s it 
was asserted that Disraeli, one of tlio most hiutiaiu! am( 
tenderhearted of men, was so cynical as to make, a imhlie 
jest of unspeakable horrors iivAioted by tlu> 'Furka ujHm 
their Christian victims. All ho meant to say, though ho 
nnfortunately employed sonorous Disraelian huignag(», was 
that he could not believe the detailed acconnta of the. Daily 
News. Northeote has told us that lie was sitting jiext lii.s 
chief at the time he spoke, ‘ and heard him say to hiinscdf 
rather angrily, " What is there to laugh at ? " ’ ‘ 

Disraeli, in this matter of the .Bulgarian utroeitie.s, had 
reason to complain, not merely of iiulKTtirent inforiiiatitm 
supplied from Constantinople, hut also of a ('iirele.sHiie.SH in 
the Foreign Office, which did not see that he wa.s provided 
with such information as it had. 


To Lord Derby. 

Oonfidenthl. 2, Whitehall, Oaruen.s, July M, ’7(1.- -I muHt 
again complain of the management of your odlce, and rci|iii‘Ht 
your personal attention to it. 

It is impossible to represent F. 0. in the IIduho of ConiiimtiH 
m these critical times, witli[ou]t. Bufficiont information. Wlmt 
I receive is neither ample, nor nccurnto. 


an example of the latitiulo wblcli clerical ugltatorH 
permitted themselvM to use in this controversy. Tlic ltii/)i (’Imrcli 

ffti •'!« &;tl.cdnd Vm Sept! a.| 

1 76, said. A pitiful sneer about e.xaggeration, a wrctclicd lest iilimii' 
he murderous proclivities of those whoin to our slmme we call U« 
is the response of the Premier of England to the wa I of ('miH I n T r 

on which I then fi 3 1 ■ The groundH 


After I had made the declarations, wh. I did on yt. authority, 
respecting the Bulgarian ‘atrocities,’ I find a despatch from 
our Consul at Kustchuk, received, if I remember right, on the 
28th June, and which reached me a fortnight afterwards, wh., 
if it do not confirm them as facts, refers to them as rumors, 
wh. are probable, and refers to them in some detail. 

Last night Mr. Baxter gave notice of a question to be put 
on Monday to me — whether the Bulgarian outrages, referred 
to in the Daily News, were not regularly communicated, at 
the time, by our Consul at Adrianople, and whe[the]r our Am- 
bassador at Const, had not consequently remonstrated with the 
Turkish Govt. 

This was pretty well giving me the lie in the Ho. of Commons, 
and under ordinary circumstances, I sbd. have at once risen, and 
not waited for Monday for the reply. But I have no confidence 
what [eve] r in yr. office, and I was obliged to submit in silence 
to the indignity, and, for ought I know, Monday may increase 
the pain of my position. 

When Consul Rcadc’s report reached Disraeli, he did not 
think it afforded sufficient ground for crediting the extrava- 
gant details of the newspaper correspondents : 

A Consul hears, and no doubt truly, that there has been some 
extremely wild work on the part of some of the Bashibazouks, 
and he engages someone to go to a coffee-house frequented by 
these ruffians, where he listens to the reports of the wild work 
that has been going on. One present says, ‘ 6,000 or 6,000 must 
have perished innocently,' when another answers, ‘If you had 
said 26,000 or 26,000 you would have been more correct,’ as if 
exulting in the carnage. Now we know very well how difficult 
it is even in civilised nations with a well-organised police to 
obtain accurate information on such points, and how frequently 
we hear of 100,000 men being assembled on a public occasion when 
subsequent enquiry showed that the number was not more than 
10,000. I Was not .iustified for a moment to adopt that coffee- 
house babble brought by an anonymous Bulgarian to a Consul as 
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bers of 25,000 to 26,000 were more tluui dmihlo f iio.sf' wlii,.] 
investigatiou ultimately showed to Imvo porislu'd, lint ii 
was an indiscreet phrase, and was used by liia juditical t>p 
poneuts to deepen the impression eroutcd liy the iircvinuH 
incident. 

Though Disraeli was sceptical, he was anxioii.s to di.scoNUM' 
the truth ; Elliot’s activities wore repeatedly Hliiiiiilaled from 
home; and a special envo^', Walter Haring;, wa.s sent to in- 
vestigate the facts. Public feeling, however, slioelced hv 
the steadily recurrent, unrcpudiatcd tales of at land ly, he- 
gan to take fire; and there was a debate, in the House of 
Commons which damaged the Qoverninent, Even (he 
phlegmatic Hartingtoh said at its close that, unless some 
complete defence of these horrors could ho put forward, the 
Porte would lose all trace of the sympathy of Mnglaud, and 
that it was the duty of the Govommont to iiiako (he Turks 
understand this. 


To Lord Derby. 

Oonfidenlial. H. of C., iufir, 7, ’70.-AVo have Imd a v.tv 
damaging debate on Bulgarian atrocities, and it is luek.v for 
U8, in this respect, that the session is dying. 

Had It not been for an adroit and ingenious Bpeetdi hv Hinirke 
who much distinguished himself, tho couaoquonces might Imvd 
been rather senoua. 

But two grave results are now evident: 

Ist. That Elliot has shown a Inmentnblo want of miergv luul 
deficiency of information throughout; and 

F.O is liable to tho saine imputalieus. 
tne fi. 0. misled me in the first replies wli, I g.ivo on their 

e cned me, I wd. never have mode tliose aiiBwers nnd 

l»w™, u,.,l 


there was for the first time a real attack on the Government, 
led by Evelyn Ashley, Shaftesbury’s son, and supported, 
from the front bench, by Forster in a moderate and weighty 
speech, and by Havcourt in a reckless and slashing one. 
Gladstone made no sign. ITarcourt ‘ hoped to God they 
had at last done with the Turk.’ European opinion, he 
affinned, would support any Power that ‘ would emanci- 
pate Europe from the curse which afflicted her, and redeem 
Christendom from the shame by which she had been too long 
dishonoured.’ By this time ]3aring’s preliminary report 
had been received, fixing the number of Bulgarian victims 
at 12,000 ; and Disraeli was able, with considerable reason, 
to maintain that his scepticism had been justified. The 
slaughter of 12,000 individuals was certainly, he said, ‘a, 
horrible event which no one can think of without emotion.’ 
But was it sufficient reason to make the British Empire, as 
Harcourt demanded, denounce its treaties and change its 
traditional policy ? 

Wo are always treated as if we had some peculiar alliance 
with the Turkish Government, ns if wo wore their peculiar 
friends, and even us if we were expected to uphold them in 
any enormity they might commit. I want to know what evi- 
dence there is of that, what interest we have in such a thing. 
Wo arc, it is true, the allies of the Sultan of Turkey; so is 
Russia, so is Austria, so is France, and so are others. Wo are 
also their partners in a tripartite treaty, in which we, not only 
generally, but singly, guarantee with Franco and Austria tho 
territorial integrity of Turkey. These are our engagements, and 
tliey are the engagements that wo endeavour to fulfil. And if 
tlieso engagements, renovated and repeated only four years ago 
by tho wisdom of Europe, are to be treated by the honourable and 
learned gentleman as idle wind and chaff, and if we are to be told 
that our political duty is by force to expel the Turks to tho other 
side of the Bosphorus, then polities cease to bo an art, states- 


Commons, Disraeli sounded ouco again uio unporuu note 


What may be the fate of tlio oastorn i)Hrt of Ituropo il wm.l 

be arrogant for me to speculate upon, and if I liad any tl.ouKlit 

on the subject I trust I should not bo so imprndont or ho mdif 
creet as to take this opportunity to oxpresa t loin. Hut I nin Hur 
that as long as England is ruled by Englisli partuw ivlio undoi 
stand the principles on which our Empire ia foinulod, and wh 
are resolved to maintain that Empire, our iufluonoo in that pat 
of the world can never be looked upon with indilTereium. If i 
should happen that the Government whieli controk tho Rronlc 
portion of those fair lands is found to bo inoompotont for it 
^rpose, neither England nor any of tho Great Powt'rH wi 
shrink from fulfilling the high political and moral duty whitih wi 
then devolve upon them. 

But, Sir, we must not jump at conclusions ho (iniekly aH i 
now the fashion. There is nothing to justify uh in talking i 
such a vein of Turkey as has been, and is boing at UiiH momoii! 
entertained. The present is a state of affairs wliieli nKpiireK tli 
most vigilant examination and tlio most earoful miuiageinom 
But those who suppose that England over would uphold, <tr a 
this moment particularly is upholding, Turkey from blind HU|im 
stition, and from a want of sympathy with tlio liighi'st iiapirution 
of humanity, are deceived. What our duty is at tliiH oritieii 
moment is to maintain the Empire of England. Nor will w 
agree to any step, though it may obtain for n moment cnmpani 
tive quiet and a false prosperity, that hazards tlio existeiioo o 
that Empire. 

In this speech, as in all his other atatoraonts in tho Hems 
on the question, Disraeli chivalrously clofondcd Ulliot fror 
the attacks very generally made ou his nogligoiic.o and in 
efficiency. But he was only too well awaro of liow soriousl, 
the Government at home had been danuiged by tlio conduc 
of their representative at Constantinople. 




We are on the eve, probably, oi dimcult negociations, winch 
require men who combine both tact and energy. The two prin- 
cipal places in these coming transactions will be Constantinople 
and Vienna — and in both posts we are singularly weak. 

Elliot has many excellent qualities, both moral and intellec- 
tual, but he has no energy. This is probably the consequence 
of his wretched health; but, what[eve]r the cause, the result is 
the same. His conduct has seriously compromised, and dam- 
aged, the Government, and the more that is done now by him to 
redeem the situation, the more evident he makes it, that all this 
shd. have been done months ago. 

Exertions, wh. are made in August, to counteract the mis- 
takes of May, can achieve no reputation; as a public servant, 
tlie nation has utterly condemned him. 

His hopeless health might, however, be a plea for a course 
on our part, wh., otherwise, might be painful. He might yet 
remain at his post, and assist an Extraordinary Envoy adapted 
to the present position of affairs. I think, myself, that Layard 
is the man for such a mission. 

As for Buchanan, that is a hopeless case. He has been a 
public servant for i a century, and I knew him almost at tlio 
commencement of that time — at Con8tan[tinopl]e in IS.IO; T, 
therefore, can testify, that it is not age, which has enfeebled 
his intelligeneo or dimmed his powers. He was, and ever has 
been, a hopeless mediocrity. 

Andrassy wants a guide — a man of quick perceptions and 
iron will — about him. I think Vienna more important than 
Constantinople. You ought to have no false delicacy in the 
business. Buchanan should be confidentially communicated with, 
and told that ho should resign. . . . 

Adieu! cher camarade! I wish you suecoss and fame — and 
believe you will obtain both ; but, in groat affairs, to succeed you 
must not spare the feelings of mediocrities. 

After his farewell to the Commons the new peer went for 
a short visit to the Qneen at Osborne, and then spent a 
' happy week ’ with the Bradfords at Castle Bromwich. 
‘ The weather,’ he wrote to Corry, ‘ was worthy of the 



station at Bimingham, where he hatl wluii im ealuHi a 
ovation” ... I was checrod tlironji'li tli(( .strcol.-^, and a 
the station the demonstration was “ intcu.sf'.’’ ’ 'Fn I.mh 
Bradford he wrote from Ilughcndeu tluit ('Vniiing, Augus 
22: ‘They were very tumnltnoua nt Bnunmagcm al'K'r w 
separated ; perhaps you heard them. And there was a part; 
coIJeeted at every station till we got to Banhiiry udili 
ferous cjaenlations and congratulations to “ the nolde llur 
of Beaconsfield.’” Two days later he added, ‘ I eontiinu 
to receive innumerable letters of congrattilalion, oeca.siun 
ally mixed with 1 or 2 of incuaco.’ 

It is strange that Beaconsficld had not a larger jjrojan'lha 
of menacing letters. For that enthusia.sni of the I'lngli.si 
people, which ho had often signali.sed and ailnii red, wn.' 
keenly stirred in reprobation of the Bulgarian alroeilie.s; 
and throughout the early autumn montlm a furious agita- 
tion raged, following the lines of Ilarcourt’s call (o a cru- 
sade. It was assumed, in spite of obvious eviilenee of u.k- 
eggera-tion, that the worst stories of horrors were Iriu'i 


and it was demanded that the Government guilty of pei-- 
mitting, if not decreeing, such atroeilies should he forced 


to evacuate, certainly the provinces in which they had ts 
Curred, if not European territory altogether. f‘ui)lic inecil 
ings were hold all over the country, of which the kevuot' 
was that grave wrong had been done, and that the wrong 
doers must be punished and the wrong righlcul, regardles 
of British interests or oven of .British treaty ohligutioiiN 
It was further claimed that the i.ssno of tnui religion wai 
at stake, that the followers of Christ must lie rescued fron 
the domination of the followers of Malioinct; and aee(»rd 
mglyNonconfonuistministorson the one hand, arul on tin 
other High Church clergy, suspicious of Hoaconsllfdd cv,.) 


sign, the strings were pulled by Liberal and Radical wire- 
pullers, and there was an increasing tendency to throw the 
blame, for the horrors which were so hotly denounced, on the 
Rritish as much as on the Turkish Government. The re- 
fusal to aecejit the Berlin memorandum and the despatch 
of the fleet to Besika Bay were shamelessly perverted into 
direct encouragements to the Porte to oppress and massacre 
its Christian subjects. 

Beaconsfleld, carrying on the business of government from 
his quiet Buckinghamshire home, was fertile in ideas for 
turning to account an agitation which he deprecated. 


To Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Hughenden Manoh, Sept. 2, 187(3. — We must be careful about 
‘demonstrations.’ Nothing of that kind will do, which is not 
very effective. Unless it hits the nail on the head, it will bo 
looked on us weak and hysterical. Elliot’s stupidity has nearly 
brought' us to a great peril. If ho liad acted with promptitude, 
or even kept himself, and us, informed, these ‘ atrocities ’ might 
have been checked. As it is, ho has brouglit us into the position, 
most unjustly, of being thought to connive at them. 

But when we have committed a mistake, or find ourselves 
in difficulties, tlie best thing is to turn tliem into ‘ commodities,’ 
as Ealstaff says, or something like it.^ The ‘atrocities’ will 
permit us to dictate to the Porte. That was the meaning of 
the telegram respecting which you wrote to me. It is to bo 
hoped, that tlie leading part, which England may take, in ob- 
taining an armistice, and afterwards in the preliminaries, will 
make the excited ‘Public’ forget, or condone, the Elliotiana. 

r hope this may be effected long before your meeting. . . . 


To Lord Salishury, 

Hughenden Manor, Sept. 3. — . . . I am here, tied to my post. 
Indeed I ought to bo at Whitehall, but that really, in August 



Affairs are most critical. Had it not been for tlioao un]iiij)j),y 
‘atrocities/ wo should have settled a peace very honorablo to 
England, and satisfactory to Europe, 

Now, we are obliged to work from a new point of departure, 
and dictate to Turkey, who has forfeited all sympathy. . . . 
Derby is behaving with energy, and I hope will loo up to the 
mark — it will not be from want of bottle-holding. It is tho 
most difllcult business I have ever had to touch. 


To Lord Derly. 


Confidential. Hughenden, Sept. 4. — I have boon tliinking 
much about the present state of affairs and our now point of 
departure — wise and inevitable, and wise bocauso inevitable. 
But it is difficult to conceal from ourselves that it is a coiirHo 
which- will probably bring about a result very difforont from 
that originally contemplated. 

I cannot help doubting whether any arraugemont, though 
I have confidence in your skill and your fortune, a (iiiality 
M important as skill, is now practicable. I foar affaira will 
linger on till the spring, when Russia and Austria will nmrch 
their armies into the Balkans, either simultaneously and witli 
a certain understanding, or one following the other’s oxainplo 
from jealousy and fear. 


As Count Andrassy observed to Sir Andrew Buchanan, ' thoro 
IS nylternsdve between the notes of this year and tho "boIu- 
tion of the Eastern Question/ 

Eastern Question, and, if so, it is wise that wo should tako tho 
maL^dTSfS'thf’ P«Iine«toii with Brunnnw 
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is in solitude and cannot be disturbed, and that the Queen’s 
Ambassador is hero because it is of no use being at his post, 
I listen to eccentricities, which must not be permitted to regru- 
lato events affecting the destiny of generations and Empires. 
If Prince Bismarck won’t see the Queen’s Ambassador, he must 
SCO you, but I cannot dpubt for a moment, if he hears from you 
that tliere is real business afloat, he will be seen as much as we 
desire. 

But what does he want ? Does he want ‘ compensation ’ ? Is 
it to bo in Austrian or even Bussian Germany? Or would he feel, 
without now demanding it, that such compensation would natu- 
rally accrue to Germany in the course of events from the Slavist 
development of Austria and perhaps Russia? 

Or would he desire, as a remote and maritime Power, to place 
himself on the level of England, and share with us the guardian- 
ship of the Hellespont and the Symplegades, like the garnison 
confederatif of Mainz and other places after the peace of 1815 ? 

I write this on the assumption that the present attempt at 
peace will fail, God grant it may not! But, if it do, I humbly 
think wo cannot act too powerfully and too promptly. 

Decision and energy will render the work practicable; liesi- 
tation and timidity will involve us in infinite difficulty and 
peril, in the whirlpool of which we should disappear, 

Sept. C. — . . . I sent you Northcoto’s letter, because ho has 
an ingenious mind, with popular sympathies, but timid, unwisely 
timid — which timidity always is, tho’ caution has many charms. 

What I wish to impress upon you, at this moment, as regards 
home, is not to act, as if you were under the control of popular 
opinion. If so, you may do what they like, but they won’t 
respect you for doing it. 

After all, all this tumult is on a false assumption, that we 
have been, or are, upholding Turkey. All the Turks may be 
in the Propontis, so far as I am concerned, and the first thing, 
after we had declined the Berlin mem., that you did, was to tell 
Musurus so. 

If the thing goes well and we get what we want, all this row 
will subside, and be forgotten before our first Cab. Council, 
and we shall get the credit of the arrangement; but if an ar* 

i>nTnrAmnii* tnlrpa nlnpn. nnd it. is siinnnsed that we have acted 



this time he wd. iiave lasuioneu u i gu., 

them sanctioned by the Powers, and tlie Porto wd. have ac- 
cepted the armistice. They wd. of course be vague — but datiuit(i 
eno’. 

1. Siai-us quo, etc. , , ox 

2. Govt, of tho Provinces (Bulgaria included?) to bo settled 

hereafter. 

3. Indemnity from Servia, to be settled hereafter. 

I fear there must be a Congress, the’ I hate it, and I am quite 
confident we cd. have managed without it, had it not b(‘cn for 
this Bulgarian bogey. . . . 

At this juncture, the atrocity agitation being in full 
swing, but comparatively ineffective because loaderless, Dis- 
raeli’s great rival returned in good earnest ‘ from Elba ’ (o 
put himself at its head. Gladstone had taken no part in tho 
Parliamentary debates on the subject, and bad only imulc a 
cursory allusion to it when attacking in the House llie gen- 
eral Eastern policy of the Government. But now, iimling, 
to use his own words, ‘that the question was alive,’ lie i'(«al- 
ised that his opportunity had come, and he took it without 
hesitation or scruple. 


To Lady Bradford. 

Huohenden ifANOR, Sept. 5 . — . . . Ld, Russoll, having hia 
brother-in-law Ambassador at Constantinople, halts and hositntoa 
in his dotage. All his latter years ho has been swearing by 
Id. Derby and Elliot: and now he is going to onll Parlt. to- 
gether in Novr. to denounce them both. Gladstone, ‘ wlio had 
retired from public life,’ can’t resist the first opportunity, and 
is going to declaim at Blackheath, having preliminarily given 
the cue to public opinion in a pamplilet. I wonder wlmt ITarting- 
ton thinks of all this activity. He is quietly killing grouso at 
Bolton Abbey, and. this very morning, sent mo four brace — • 
good fellow 1^ The state of affairs is not one very favorable 
to the nervous system; but mine is not yet shaken. 

^ V\ ritin? on. Sent. C to Hfl.rt.mo+nn irk fivonir hiw* i.\. n 


Lord Morley, in his great Life of Qladstone, treats his 
hero’s retirement after the reverse of 1874 as not merely 
wholehearted and sincere in its conception, in the resolve to 
find fitter occupation than politics for the interval between 
the age of sixty-five and the grave — this may he conceded ; 
but also as, for two years and a half, practically effective in 
execution. He mentions, indeed, in an inadequate and per- 
functory manner that at the close of the session of 1874 
Gladstone engaged — unwillingly, it is strangely suggested 
— in ecclesiastical debates over the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill, the Scotch Patronage Bill, and the Endowed 
Schools Bill. But, with that exception, the whole of his 
Parliamentary activity of nearly three sessions, till the sum- 
mer of 187G, is dismissed in four words as ‘ occasional visits 
to Westminster,’ the inference being that the occasions were 
of such slight importance as not to be worth chronicling. 
Immersed in pamphleteering controversies about Ritualism 
and Vaticanism, in theological and classical studies, in the 
simple delights of the Ilawardcn park and library, it was, 
we are given to understand, only with the utmost reluctance, 
and on the imperative call of duty and of humanity, that the 
statesman, who had put Parliament behind his back, 
emerged to lead an impassioned crusade against the Govern- 
ment and particularly against the Prime Minister. 

The facts do not bear this jiicture out. It was thus, per- 
haps, that they presented themselves to Gladstone himself ; 
W. E. Eorster once said of him in the House of Commons, 
‘ He can p)ersuado most people of most things, and, above 
all, he can persuade himself of almost anything.’ But those 
who have read the frequent references to Gladstone’s Par- 
liamentary appearances in Chapters 9, 10, and 12 of Vol- 
ume V., will be disposed to think that all from which he re- 
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appeiirnd, he spoke. Listen to the friendly tesllniouy ol' Sir 
Heiirv Lucy’s diary-dn the middle of the session of 1 HTf) niul 
early iu that of 1876. 

Mai/ 7, 1875.— Gladstone’s retirement from the loadershij) of 
the Liberal party is much such anotlier withdrawal from the 
conduct of affairs as the captain of a ship efl'ecta when ho 
turns in for the night. The first mate is left in charge of tlio 
ship, but on the slightest emergency the captain is to bo called. 

Pel. 14, 1876. — For a man who, as he wrote to ‘My dour 
Granville’ more than a year ago, ‘at the age of sixty-fivo and 
after forty-two years of a laborious public life,’ thought hiinself 
‘entitled to retire,’ Gladstone is uncommonly regular in hi.q at- 
tendance at the House, and is singularly ready to fling himself 
into debate. 


It might have been expected that, on these I’eappouvuiKics, 
the retired veteran of more than forty years' service would 
have played the part of a Nestor; would have modciruted hy 
his mature experience the rash counsels and reckless dariii'p' 
of younger men. On the contrary, on all the tnost oonspie- 
uous occasions, he returned, not to moderate but to aggra- 
vate, not to still the spirit of faction but to evoke it ; to .spur 
the constituted leaders of the Liberal party into attacks on 
the Government which they deprecated, or, failing aucee 3 ,s 
in^this, to launch out himself into vehement domineiatiou 
- like the Dragon of Wantley breathing fire and furv,’ as 

ip4 Gladstones attack on the Scotch Patronage Bill and 
his threat of resulting disestablishment if a mcnaure was 
passed which his Presbyterian friend Argyll wiinnly eom- 
mended; in 1875, his violent assault on Northcote’s Sinking 



Titles Bill. These spasmodic and nubalauecd irruptions 
into politics are, with the trilling exception noted above, not 
merely slurred over, but absolutely ignored, in Lord Mor- 
ley’s Life; yet they surely must profoundly affect the final 
opinion to he passed on the singleness of heart and sound- 
ness of judgment with which Gladstone plunged into his 
furious ‘ Atrocity ’ crusade. 

The available evidence certainly suggests that by 1876 
Gladstone, like Gowper’s retired statesman, had grown 
weary of his self-imposed exile, was feeling ‘ a secret thirst 
for his renounced employs,’ and was, it may be only half 
consciously, on the lookout for a fitting occasion on which 
to burst from his retreat in order to save ‘ a sinking State.’ ^ 
His Parliamentary activities in that spring were noticeably 
greater than in the previous two years; they consisted in 
strenuous attacks on Goverament about matters of foreign 
and imperial polities, in regard to which a patriotic Opposi- 
tion is loth to take the offensive. This restlessness was as 
obseiwable at Hawarden as at Westminster. Early in the 
year Sir Louis Mallet told Lord George Hamilton : ‘ A great 
friend of mine and a first-rate judge of men and affairs has 
just come back from Hawarden. He says Gladstone is in a 
most restless frame of mind — so much so, that if he gets 
his opportunity he will become the great demagogue of the 
century.’ ^ 

And there was little doubt as to the quarry whom the old 
hunter, once more sniffing the scent, was preparing to stalk. 
His mind was full of his successful rival, and of deep sus- 
picions of that rival’s character and policy. He wrote at 
this time to Hartington : ‘ Dizzy has never wanted courage, 
but his daring is elastic, and capable of any amount of ex- 
tension with the servility of the times. He has fallen upon 



■wards lilmself during a quarter of a century, and wliicli is 
suffered occasionally to peep out in Lord Moidey’s was 
now to be given a free course. Lady Beaconsfield, witli her 
pacificatory and mollifying influence on the relations be- 
tween the two men, was gone. Gladstone, in his priva,te 
letters during this period, indulged in tlie wildest and most 
absurd charges against the rival who was, in his opinion, 
pursuing ' the most selfish and least worthy ’ policy ho had 
ever known. ' What [Dizzy] hates,’ he wrote to the Duke 
of Argyll, 'is Christian liberty and reconstruction. lie 
supports old Turkey, thinking that if vital improvements he 
averted, it must break down ; and his fleet is at Besika Day, 
I feel pretty sure, to be ready to lay hold of Egypt as hi.s 
share.’ It is difficult to discuss with patience such extraor- 
dinary nonsense. Besika Bay, a convenient anchorago 
enough for a fleet destined to protect Christians in (km- 
stantinople against Mohammedan fanaticism, or to save 
Constantinople from Russian attack, would of cour.sc! ho 
ridiculously out of the way for operations against Egypt, 
if any were contemplated. But, as a matter of fact, Doa- 
consfield, far from contemplating separate action in Egypt, 
was during this autumn promoting, by a benevolent; atti- 
tude towards the Goschen-Joubert mission, that joint French 
and English action in Egyptian affairs, which was the con- 
sistent policy of his Government, and which was only de- 
parted from — under pressure of events, no doubt — by 
the Gladstone Ministry which succeeded him. Again, Glad- 
stone told the Duke of Argyll, ' I have a strong suspicion 
that Dizzy’s crypto-Judaism has had to. do with his policy. 
The Jews of the East biiterly hate the- Christians; who have 
not always used them well.’ There is no trace of Beacons- 
fifeld s specially Judaic feeling in his Eastern noHcv. The 



icy of England, to which she was bonnd hy treaty, of sup- 
porting the independence and integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire. 

In fact, Gladstone’s attitude towards Beaconsfield, during 
the last tliree years and a lialf of the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment, amounted very nearly to a personal vendetta. He 
avowed that his energies were entirely applied to counter- 
working the Prime ^Minister over the whole field of politics. 
So notorious was his feeling among his intimates that Lord 
Acton, by the indirect method of a letter to Mrs. Drew, 
Gladstone’s daughter, vehemently remonstrated with him, at 
the time of Beaeonsfield’s death, for proposing a public 
monument to a man of whose policy and character he 
thought so ill. Gladstone, it was confidently asserted by 
Acton, considered Beaconsfield’s ‘ doctrines false, but tire 
man more false than his doctrine’; believed 'that he de- 
moralised public opinion, bargained with diseased aijpe- 
tites, stimulated passions, prejudices, and selfish desires, 
that they might maintain his influence ’ ; and deemed him, 
in short, ' the worst and most immoral Minister since Cas- 
tlereagh.’ ^ To the four elements, which Lord Morley enu- 
merates, ' in the mighty storm that now [August, 187G] agi- 
tated Mr. Gladstone’s breast’ — the rejection of the Berlin 
memorandum, the Bulgarian atrocities, the responsibilities 
incurred by the Crimean War, and sympathy with the East- 
ern. Church — there must be added two more ; impatience of 
longer retirement from the forefront of politics, and a 
burning detennination to pull down a too successful rival. 

Gladstone’s pamphlet on The Bulgarian Horrors, which 
appeared on September 6, was couched in superlatives. 
He would not wait for Baring’s detailed report which ap- 
peared a fortnight later ; but based his invective on the most 


more the indignation of European gaol-birds and Soulli Sea 
cannibals. These were wild aiid whirling words, iiuhaal; 
the pre.sent generation, who have .supped full of greater hor- 
ror.s, can realise better than his contemporario.s how falser 
was the perspective. He abused the Governnient for wliat 
he assumed to be their sole policy, the s/a/ux quo. Ho in- 
vited his countrymen to insist on a change wliicli, in con- 
currence with other States, should bring about ' tlie extinc- 
tion of the Turkish executive power iu Bulgaria. I-C't tlui 
Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible, man- 
ner — namely, by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptielis 
and their Mndirs, their Bimbashis and tlieir Yu/.basliis, 
their Tvaimakains and tlieir Pashas, one. and all, bag and bag- 
gage, shall, I liope, clear ont from tlie provineo tliey Inu’c 
desolated and prof.nncd.’ 

Let ns see how this outburst was regarded by Boaconslicld. 

To Lord Derhj. 

Huqhenden Manor, Sevl. 8, ’70.—. .■ . Gladstone has luid the 
impudence to send me his pamphlet, tlio’ he accuses ino of several 
crimes. The document is passionate and not strong; vimlictive 
and ill-written’ — tliat of course. Indeed, in that respect, of 
all the Bulgarian horrors, perhaps the greatest. 

Dss, of Manchester said to me, just before wo hroko up, 
‘That gentleman is only waiting to come to tlio fora witli nil 
his hypocritical retirement.’ She hates him, for good reason. 
She showed her discrimination; however, I think he will have 
to go hack, if we are firm and prudent, and Hartington may 
remain at Doncaster. 


To Lady Bradford. 


Hughenden Manor [? Sepl. 8].-, . , A friend of 
he went the other night to Haymnrket Theatre. 


mine writes 
There were 


three empty etalle before hun. Ihe play Heir-at-Laiu, and the 
actor, to see a Mr. Clarke. Probably you know all about him. 
Into one of the stalls came Ld. Granville; then in a little time, 
Gladstone; then, at last, Harty-Tarty I Gladstone laughed very 
much at the performance; H.-T. never even smiled. 3 con- 
spirators. . . . 

10, Gowning St., /Sept 9. — I write you a line from D. S., 
where I unexpectedly find myself. ... I have had a satisfac- 
tory morning with the great Secy.,'^ and as we are agreed I 
think wo shall conquer. Tho’ when all the world is mad, and 
there are only two keepers, the latter shd. be in danger. . . . 

The Fairy is very nervous about the Bucks election, wh. won’t 
come off for a fortnight. All that I can tell her is that every 
gentleman, and every leading farmer, is on Fremantle’s Commit- 
tee, and only two landlords of any mark, Ld. Chesham and Sir 
II. Verney, support Rupert [Carrington]. I hope the general 
insanity may have subsided in a fortnight; if not, I really can’t 
answer what may be the result of popular passion and the 
ballot. . . . 


To Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Hughunden Manor, Sept. 11, 1876. — I am sorry to hear you 
have to attend a public meeting. 

The first and cardinal point, at the present moment, is, that 
no member of the Government should countenance the idea that 
we are hysterically ‘ modifying ’ our policy, in consequence of 
the excited state of the public mind. If such an idea gets about, 
we shall become contemptible. 

Derby, whom I saw on Saturday, is deeply impressed with 
this principle, and it will entirely guide him in his reply to a 
deputation, which he receives this morning. 

When I was in town on Saturday, Baring’s Report had not 
yet arrived I 

None of these brawlers propose anything practical or precise. 
Even Gladstone has greatly exposed himself. He writes a 
pamphlet, in which, for ethnological reasons, he counsels the 
expulsion of the Turkish race from Europe, and England raptur- 
ously assembled at Greenwich to hear the statesmanlike de- 



some jiiiiiisiers, i iiavtj iitwc uuuwo, uuij x mmiv wuru jiui 

Turks. 

I am told his speech was a blank disappointment to the in- 
furiate and merciless humanitarians, who looked upon it aa n 
sort of revival of the Andrassy note. 

Generally speaking, when the country goes mad, -wliicli it d(JC8 
every now and then — e.g.. Cardinal Wiseman and Queen Caro- 
line— I think it beat, tliat one should wait till every thing has 
been said and frequently in one direction, and then the country, 
tired of hearing the same thing over and over again, begins to 
reflect, and opinion ehaugea as quickly as it was formed. For- 
tunately for England, it is only the beginning of Seiitr.; so 
there is time. 

Our case is a complete case, if people would only llaton to 
argument, but I doubt whether they will — except perhaps from 
a Cabinet Minister. 

Our policy, supported by the country, was non-intorforoneo. 
We objected to the Berlin note because it insured iutorforuiico. 
All the Powers then adopted our view, which showed it tvas 
the sensible one. 


We sent our fleet to B[e3ika] B[ay] to defend H.M. subjocls 
and their property, and to prevent Xtian massucres, and to 
guard over British interests; and the consequence has been that 
there has been tranquillity instead of anxiety, and that too in 
the midst of revolutions, and our Ambassador has rccoivcsl tho 
ttanks of all the Xtian communities for our having saved 
them. Nothing can d^cribo the alarm of tho Xtian population 
ot Lonstantmople, and its contiguous territories, nt tho rumor 
ot our fleet being withdrawn. 

But then, the 'moral and material aid given to tho Turks’ 
by the refusal of the Berl. note, and the sending of tho /loot 
has^so emboldened the Porte, that these 'atrocities’ Imvo taS.i 


The ‘atrocities’ occurred before either of these great ovonts 


Derby, who was in'hearty agreement with Jiis eliicf 
showed, as Beaconsfield wrote airain and 


appear ' that there are a great many people in England who 
fancy that Lord Beaconsfleld is the Sultan and that I am 
the Grand Vizier.’ Whereas, in fact, ‘ with regard to acts 
connected with the internal administration of Turkey, we 
have exactly the same rights that are possessed by every 
other Great Power, neither more nor less ; and I do not learn 
that in Prance, or Austria, or Italy, or Germany people arc 
crying out as they do here, and denouncing their Govern- 
ment as being in complicity with those answerable for these 
atrocities.’ There were two questions, he pointed out, es- 
sentially distinct. One was the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman. Empire, and the other the relati onship between the 
Turkish Goverament and the subject races. The terri- 
torial integrity meant, at bottom, the possession of Constan- 
tinople. ‘ No Great Power would be willing to sec it in the 
hands of any other Great Power. No small Power could 
hold it at all. And as for joint occupation, and other in- 
genious schemes of that kind, they are, at best, dangerous 
and doubtful expedients. . . . Any attempt at partition 
would, in all probability, be the signal for a European war.’ 
So the territorial status quo, which had been the policy of 
Gladstone’s Government as well as of Eeaconsfield’s, and 
was guaranteed by treaty, should be preserved. But the re- 
lations between the Turkish Government and the subject 
races had often been modified and might be modified again. 
The Beaconsfield Government had no objection in principle 
to any further extension of constitutional changes which 
the guaranteeing Powers might think necessary. They 
wore doing all they could, in conjunction with these Pow- 
ers, to bring about first an armistice and then peace. The 
Bulgarians had a right to expect reparation, exemplary 
punishment of the offenders, and security against the re- 



land. 

This presentment of the case showed admirable coninnm 
sense ; and there were members of tlie Opposition who rcc.- 
ognised the fact, as appeared from a conversation which 
took place between Goschen and the Queen, 

From Queen Victoria. 

Balmobal, Sepl. 13, ’76.—. . . Lord Derby scorns to havo 
spoken remarkably well, and no doubt his spocohes will do 
good, but whether they will stop the agitation she does not fotd 
sure. Mr. Goschen, who is slaying at Brnemur, and who dined 
here yesterday, spoke with great good senso and inodorution, 
greatly deprecating the wild, seusoless agitation of tho country, 
and the dangerous and absurd extent to which tlic philanthropy 
is carried. ... He said tliat he thought it most uimocossnry 
and ill-judged that ‘we sliould perform the part of sistor of 
charity to the rest of Europe,’ which is an o-xcollont mode of 
putting it. The Queen told him that, witliout wisliing to injuro 
a person, it was Sir IT. Elliot who had been the enuso of this 
trouble and that he had never ascertained tho truth till long 
after ho should havo known it. He regretted this, as if Parlia- 
ment had been sitting it would have been easy to put a stop to 
these misrepresentations. He said ho folt how very diiRoult tho 
task of the Government was, but ho hoped that evouts might 
remove tlus. But how are we ever to reconcile tho obstinacy 
of the Turks and Servians ? . . . 


The Queen, who had been horrified at the Bulgarian re- 
ports, more than ouee pressed upon Bcacoiisticld the ml- 
visahility of speaking out more strongly in domuiciiitiou of 
the crimes and their perpetrators. Some of his colloagiics 
also urged that the public would not be satisfied witliout 
some such utterance. But Beaconsfield would not he txm- 

suaded. He had shown, he thought, hi.s horror at ntr.Kd- 
ties sumeifintlv m i.. i, » - . , . 


of a peerage. He had ju.st had rather a sliarp attack of 
gout, and wrote on the previous day to Lady Bradford: ‘ 1 
got downstairs to-day, free from all pain, bnt a little weak, 
as one must always become from an imprisonment of four or 
live days or more. I shall go to the dinner to-morrow, and 
make a remark or two, if T have a good opportunity.’ In 
the speech which he delivered there was nothing of the sen- 
timental kind at all, but strong condemnation of the unpatri- 
otic character of the agitation. The Foreign Secretary was 
in the midst, he. said, of moat difficult negotiations, with 
the object of securing British interests of the highest impor- 
tauee and also the peace of Europe. 

Tinder ordinar.y cireunistanees a British Minister so placed, 
whatever might be his difficulties, would have the consolation 
of knowing that he was backed by the country. It would be 
affectation for me to pretend that this is the position of Her 
^^a.^eaty’s Oovornnient at this moment. . . . ITnhaiipily a great 
portion of the people of this country, prompted by feelings which 
have drawn their attention to extraneous matters, have arrived 
at a conclusion which, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, if carried into effect, would .alike be injurious to the 
rm-nmnent and important interests of England, and fatal to any 
ehnnee of preserving the iieace of Europe. 

Bcaconsficld expressed his admiration for the enthusiasm 
iuid the noble sympathy shown by the English people; but 
be feared that ‘ designing politicians might take advantage 
of sneb sublime sentiments, and apply them for the further- 
ance of their sinister ends.’ He contiuned: 

I do not think that there is any language which can denounce 
ton strongly conduct of this description. He who at such a 
moment would avail himself of such a commanding sentiment 


dignantly reprobated by the people of England, for in tlio gon- 
eral havoc and ruin wliieh it may bring about it may, T tliinlc, 
be fairly described as worse than any of thoso Bulgarinn atroci- 
ties which now occupy attention. 


This attack on Gladstone’s apjitation as worse tliaii the 
Bulgarian atrocities infuriated his partisans and has been 
condemned by more dispassionate critics. But a polio, y 
which gratuitously provoked the ‘havoc and ruin’ of a 
general European war might surely be not unfairly spoken 
of in these terms ; and such a war, in Beaconsfield’s opinion, 
was inevitable if Gladstone’s policy was carried tlirungli. 
Gladstone, he wrote to Lady Bradford a few dny.s later, 
would ‘ avenge Bulgarian atrocities by the butebery of tlu^ 
world.' The speech proceeded: 


The country in some of its exhibitions lias complotidy out- 
Heroded die most extravagant conceptions. They tell us tlml, 
nothing will satisfy them but the c.\pulsion of tlie T'urks from 
Europe, and the institution of Slavonic governmouta — whutlnu' 
imperial, royal, or republican I am at a loss to know. Niiw 
Her Majesty’s Government, and as I believe the Oovormm;iU; of 
every country, are perfectly aware that, if such plans uro at- 
tempted to be carried into effect, we shall be lauded in u Muro- 
pean war of no slight duration. ... Lot us remembor that tho 
sending a million Moors and Jews out of Spain a good nnmy 
yeare ago so convulsed that nation that it has never recoverod 
Itself, and Europe suffers even at this raomout from tliat act 
• convinced that Mr. Qladstoiio on roilectioii luwm' 

intoded anything of the kind. If ho had gone to tho IIouho of 
Commons and had proposed to the House of Commons and tlio 

wich Hill and all roll down to the bottom, I declare lio could not 
have proposed anything more absurdly incongruous. ^ 


.. 1 ^ 


In Beaconsfield’s private letters 


piirsued himself — appeared to Beaconsfield, and also to 
the Queen, to be outrageous. In the letters to Lady Brad- 
ford Gladstone is frequently called ‘ Tartuffe ’ ; ‘ the will- 
ing victim of every delusion that may bring. him power.’ 
To Derby Beaconsfield wrote in October; Posterity will do 
justice to that unprincipled maniac Gladstone — extraor- 
dinary mixture of envy, vindictiveness, hypocrisy, and su- 
perstition ; and with one commanding charactei'istic — 
whether Prime Minister, or Leader of Opposition, whether 
preaching, praying, speechifying, or scribbling — never a 
gentleman ! ’ 

The Queen congratulated Beaconsfield on his ‘ masterly 
speech ’ ; and he himself was satisfied with the effect pro- 
duced. 


To Lady Bradford. 

I-IuGiiENDEN Manor [Sept. 21, 18Y6]. — . . . Physically, I got 
over yesterday fairly well: at least I am not worse to-day. It 
was rather a remarkable meeting: 500 persons — but all the 
notables of the county of both sides. That made it peculiar. 
And it was very difficult to make a speech, political but not party. 

All I can say is, if I cd. .iudge from the enthusiasm, and 
take it as a fair index of county sentiment, we ought to be pretty 
sure of the struggle that is going on at this very hour. . . . 
Charley C[arrington] looked very white all the time I was 
speaking — just an hour. He felt, as it were, caught in a trap. 

At any rate the speech was successful in keeping the 
Bucks seat- for the Goveimment. A member of the Car- 
rington family endeavoured to win it for the Liberals ; and 
Beaconsfield had written to Derby two or three days before ; 
' I believe they are all waiting for the Bucks election — to 
decide the fate of the Government and the policy of Eng- 
land. Gladstone ha.s been down to Wvcombe Abbev. and 



Fremantle’s majority was unaer auu ; mu ii was siimcicnt ; 
and, in spite of the impetus given to agitation by Glad- 
stone’s emergence, the tide began to turn in favour of the 
Government. ‘Let nothing shake yon,’ wroto Boaeona- 
field just before the poll to Derby. ' The more T think and 
see, the more sure is my conviction that this outcry is all 
froth, except where it is faction.’ 


To Lord Derby. 

Huouenuen Ma.n'ob, Sept. 23, ’76. — . . . .H it will give you 
the slightest satisfaction, that I slid, come up to town and 
‘assist’ you in receiving the Eussiana,’ i .slid, be more than 
ready. 

Only understand; I say this out of true camaraderie, and that 
you slid, not feel isolated, or deserted by your colleagues, at this 
trying moment. 

I bavo no wish to take any lead, and I wd. leave cvorytliing to 
your consummate tact with complete confidence. Tlieroforp, say 
iust what you feci. 

You can’t be too firm. What tlie public meetings want is 
nonsense, not politics: something quite shadowy, .siicculativo, and 
not practical. They must recur to common sense and tlio pos- 
sible. 

The result of an attempt to put tlicir plans into opcrntioii wd. 
be war by England alone against Turkey, and then tho Porto ally- 
ing herself with Eiissia for protection. 

There is nothing bet[weejn our plan and partition. 


To Lady Bradford. 

Hughe.vden Manor, Sept. 27.—. . . I think things look pretty 
well, but there will be many ups and downs before all is fin- 
ished. This is a critical day. I think 1 told you why I did not 
go up to town to-day to receive the City Address. It wd. Imvo 
made them of too much importance, but I have settled witli 
U[erbyj what to say, and, I doubt not, ho will say it woll. lie 
has such a repugnance to enthusiasm, and his clear, callous,’ com- 

MOn SfiDSfi is sn Kxr • - - - 


Ihe limes, as you must have observed yesterday, is ratting 
fast, like a thaw after a very great frost. As for myself, I de- 
light ill the whole dehaclc, having never bated an inch, and being 
quite as ‘ cynical ’ and ‘heartless,’ and everything else, as I was at 
the beginning. As for Gladstone — as your sister always properly 
styles liini, ‘ tliat rascal Gladstone ’ — he is nowhere. The 
‘favorite’ has broken down. . . . 

I forgot to tell you all this time, while I am receiving indignant 
resolutions about Bulg. atrocities, I am equally receiving emblaz- 
oned, and some very pretty, addresses of coiigratulatioii on what is 
called my ‘ elevation.’ This morning came one from Chester (1 
wish I cd. send it to you), a beautiful work of art, in many 
colors, and resplendent with much gold. The initial letter is a 
very pretty Cupid, wortliy of Albano, lifting up, with pride and 
delight, an earl’s coronet! It is almost the only signal of my 
new order I possess. I was much amused with yr. acet. of the 
Wharneliffe achievements in this respect. I literally have done 
nothing in that way, and my plate and my linen are still plebeian. 
Had not a fairy dropped a paper-cutter from Mt. Olympus into 
my library, I shd. not know really how to sign my name. I slid, 
still consider myself ‘ Christofero Sly.’ . . . 

Derby told the City deputation that, as soon as Baring’s 
detailed report had been received and considered, the Gov- 
ernment bad sent a strong despatch to Elliot, directing him 
to obtain an andie.ncc of the Sultan, to lay all the proved 
facts before him, to denonnee the chief authors of the atroc- 
ities by name and demand their pnnishinent, and to repre- 
sent the urgent necessity of immediate relief for the iimo- 
eont sufferers. But he strongly deprecated a crusade to turn 
the Turk out of Europe, a cnisade in which England would 
probably receive no support, and which would be resisted 
in arms by at least one Great Power, Austria. He pointed 
out that there was no homogeneity of religion or race in 
the Balkan peninsula, and he therefore rejected the idea of 
crea,ting a fresh group of tributary States: but he was 



anxious w , ^ 

icv/ The, method iniglit be different; the poluy, thut of 

maintaining the integrity anil inilepenilciice of a^urkey, ri'- 
mained. In this sense he wrote to Salisbury, in answer to a 
letter in which the Indian Secretary showed himself partie- 
ularly sensible of the necessity of change. 

From Lard Sidishury. 

Private. [Dieppe], Sept. 20, ’76.— The Pall Mall of yesterday 
says that a Cabinet was summoned for to-dny. As I luivu re- 
ceived no summons, I presume your secretary thought .T was out 
of reach. This is not so. Whenever you give 24 hours’ notieo 
to the India Office I can be present, and eon come over at any 
time if wanted. ... 

The Bucks election shows that the agitation has not been 
without effect on our party. It is clear enough that tlio traili- 
tional Palmerstonian. policy is at an end. Wo have not tlm 
power, even if we have the wish, to give hack any of tho revolted 
districts to the discretionary government of the Porte. The lu'u- 
posal in Derby’s letter of the 21st, to send a Oonimissioner to 
Bulgaria known to be friendly to the Cliristians, is very good 
for tho emergency: but as a permanent arrangement more will lie 
required. 

I should like to submit for your consideration whothor the op- 
portunity should not he taken to exact some soourity for the good 
government of tho Christians generally throughout tho Turkish 
Empire. The Govt, of 1856 was satisfied with promisos; but 
they were promises extending to all the Christian subjects. Wo 
must have something more than promises: hiit it will not do for 
US to cover a less extensive area of relief than was covered by 
the Hatts referred to in the Treaty of 1866. Would somo sueii 
arrangement as this be possible? Let there he an OfiTicor of Stutu 
established at Constantinople who shall be in fact, if not in 
name, Protector of Christians. He should be nominatod in eoii- 
cert with the Powers : and for a term of years. He should always 
have access to the Sultan; and it should be his duty to ciall the 
attotion of the Turkish Government to any breach of tho deerens 
which have been issued in protection of tho Gliristiaus. TT,i 


Ilery.egoviiia, niid Bulgarin; and tho Porte should be bound to 
ohooso tlio Oovoriiors from that list. These Governors should 
not bo rcinovnblo exeept with the Proteetor’s assent; and should 
liold offleo for a term of years. Subsidiary arrangements for 
conneils might bo noecssary : but they would bo of less importance. 
The problem is solved, if you can got good Governors for these 
oppressed provinces — men who will bo .just to the Christians, but 
not disloyal to tho Porte — and who cannot bo driven or dis- 
missed by tbo corrupt intrigues of the seraglio. 

I was very glad to read tho cordial language you used towards 
Eussia in your Aylesbury speech. Our best cliance of coming 
to a poncof 111 issue of those perplexities is — in my belief — to 
come to an early understanding with Eussia. Our danger is 
that wo should make that result impossible by hanging on to the 
coat tails of Austria. Austria has good reasons for resisting 
tho fain teal; aptiroach to solf-govornmont in the revolted prov- 
inces. Ilor existences would bo menaced if she were hedged on 
the south by a lino of Eusaian satellites. But her existence is no 
longer of tins importance to us that it was in former times. Her 
vocation in Europe is gone. Kho was a counterpoise to Prance 
and a barrier against Eussia; but Prance is gone, and the devel- 
opment of Eussia is chiolly in regions where Austria could not, 
and if she could would not, help to check it. Wo have no reason, 
therefore, J'or sharing Austria’s tremors : and if wo can get terms 
from Eussia that suit us, it would bo most unwise to reject them 
because they arc not to tho taste of Austria. 

.1 VGiituro to press this point, bocuuso I see that Austria is urg- 
ing a return to a state of things in which tho lives and property 
of tho Cliristinn populations of tho throe provinces will be de- 
pendent on tho promises of tho Porto : and that in this policy she 
V/ill bo backed by the advice of Buchanan and Elliot. I feel 
convinced that such an arrangement, though conformable to tbo 
pure Palmerston tradition, is not suitablo for the exigency; and 
that it would not bo supported in Parliament. 

To Lord Salisbury. 

ITuaHKNDRN Manor, Sept. 20, 1870. — . . . The ‘ Cabinet ’ was a 


we separated: the only difference is that, whethov it were I lint lie 
was piqued by being described as a Minister who never did any- 
thing, or whether he saw that golden opportunity, I hut, every 
now and then, occurs in public life, he has auddonly tnlcen |h(> 
conduct of affairs out of the bands of the other Powers, who, from 
various reasons, were indisposed to move, -and has shown an en- 
ergy and a resource and a firmness of purpose, wh. einuiot lu' 
too highly praised, and for wh., much ns I appreciated his many 
great qualities, I did not entirely give him credit. 

But all that he has done as yet, or rather which lie is still try- 
ing to do, is to carry thro’ a successful mediation, ond to obtain 
an armistice, and, in the shape of a protocol, to estaliliali a basis 
of peace. 

When he has done this, he will call us together, and then we will 
consider the means by which the preliminaries can he carried 
into effect. We are not, however, yet out of tlio wood. All de- 
pends upon Russia, and Russia cannot bo trusted. It won’t do, 
however, to tell her so, and I am working in tlio vein wh. you 
approve. 

I think your idea well worthy of the deepest eonsideratioii ns 
to some great officer at the metropolis to look after the iiifcorc'sts 
of the rayahs. 


Our great object, wh. Derby and myself linve had during \t'])at 
Id. Overstone calls 'a. frantic ebullition of public oxeitemont,’ has 
never been to admit, that we have changed our policy, and that we 
have adopted the views of the Opposition. This greiitly irritiiles 
them, and The Times writes articles to prove that lord Derby lias 
changed his policy without knowing it. Tlio force of impmlenco 
can’t go much further. 


If wo had indulged in Bulgarian philippics, etc., etc., we might 
to a certain degree, have cheeked the ‘frantic ebullition,’ but wd 
should have become contemptible, and have soon fallen. Yon will 
see soon a great reaction. The conduct of the foreign Towers will 
a one occasion it, for they are all opposed to violent cliniige. All 
the moneyed and commercial classes in all countries are againsl 

SgaSn Fund. 


The new Sultan, I hear, really 
Commons’ blue book 


promises. 


Tie lias got the 


was done. It i.s she wlio has set him against seraglio life and all 
that: in short a Eoxalana. Will he be a Solyman the Great? 


A reign of tliree mouths liad been sufficient to show that 
Sultan Murad was incompetent, if not insane; and on the 
liist (lay of August a second palace revolution at Constanti- 
nople had (lc])oscd him in favour of his brother, the notori- 
ous Abdul Hamid. The hopefulness with which Beacous- 
licld r('garded Abdul Hamid's elevation appears to us now 
to bo o.xiraordiuarily shortsighted. But, after all, the whole 
European world, and in particular the Liberal party in 
linglaud, committed a similar mistake when they welcomed 
the rise of the Young Turks to power in 1908; and Abdul 
Hamid not only made the usual fair professions, but was 
obviously a man of capacity and vigour. 

Diplomacy, during August and September, waited on the 
issue of the fighting in the Balkans. Montenegro, as ever, 
maintained its cause bravely against the Turks. But, un- 
less Serbia could make good, little l^Iontenegro’s effort wo\ild 
be of small avail. And the military adventure of Serbia, 
though it aohieved some success at first, broke down in a 
few weeks before the superior power of tlie enemy. Ac- 
cordingly she was ready in August for the annistico which 
England managed to secure for her in September. But the 
Porte, successful in the field, was not willing to grant easy 
terms to its foes, or more than a short sTispension of hostili- 
ties. Derby projinscd as a basis for discussion the kind of 
tonus be had outlined to the City deputation; the status quo 
in Serbia and Montenegro, and l(x:al self-government for 
Bosnia and Bulgaria. Russia proceeded to show her hand 
by suggesting a military occupation of Bulgaria by Russia, 
and of Bosnia by Austria, together with a demonstration by 

1 . 1 ,^ ^ <3 *0 a Acs rtfv-rs r» XlTiflv 


ing. As Beaconsfield said at Guildhall on lord Mayor’s 
Day: 

An indignant burst of feeling in this country, oxcitcd by lior- 
riblc events, created such a sensation and excitement that tho 
people of Servia, and tho friends of the people of Sorvia, really 
believed that the people of England had suddenly determined to 
give up the traditionary policy of the country which tho eminent 
statesmen of Europe only five years ago — including tlio menihora 
of the late Government — thought so highly of; and Servia was 
induced to retract what she had expressed, and onco more to en- 
gage in a sanguinary struggle which every friend of luunanity 
must lament. 


To Lord Derby. 


Oonfidenlial. Hughunden Manor, Sept. 20. — Thn Queen sent 
cyphered tel. yesterday, reverting to an idea, wh. she started sotim 
time ago, but wh. I did not encourage, of sending special envoy 
from herself, with a letter to E[mpGror] of E[ua8ia]. ... 

She now recurs to it: my answer cyphered was brief. ... I 
impressed upon Her Majesty, that the person to consult was your- 
self; because a diplomatic visit, however secret and private, or 
even a letter from her, might conflict with yr. plans mid move- 
ments, who have all the threads in your hands. Tliis reasoning 
was not cyphered. 

I distinctly said to her, that if the E. of E. would ho as perom]i- 
tory with Servia, as he proposes to be with the Porte, all would be 
well. 


I think you, and you alone, can decide upon the point. Wlial- 
[evejr your decision, I shall, of course, support it, and you may 
assume, therefore in yr. reply, that anything like a special Mis- 
sion 18 not expedient Wliether it wd. do good, that she slid, 
wite a letter to the Emperor, as she wrote to tho Emperor of 
the Fr^ch before the Italian war, is another thing It 

wliat[eve]r you think, 


r/ long letter y^terday congratulating you on 


veiiLH liiiurujriiig jicrHUli, Will jurce iier lo uppoae ja-usLiUi, 

'Jliora in war and a long one. Franco wants yet tbreo years, and 
sbo will bo doligbterl that those three years shd. bo spent in. the 
exlianstion of otlier Powers, and then she will come in fresh with 
^ million of men. 

I don’t think wo ought to join in tho war, but I think, with an 
understanding with tho Porte, wc shd. occupy Const [nntinop]le as 
‘ a material guaruutce.’ 

Everybody will bo wanting something: even Italy. It is now 
or novor with Bismarck, if he really wants peace. 

Lord Darby to Queen Victoria. 

FonniGN Offioh, Sayt. 20, ’70. — Lord Derby, with his humble 
duty, submits to your Majesty that tho rupture by Servia of the 
suspension of hostilities agreed upon has introduced a new ele- 
ment of difRculty into die uegociations. 

If tho telegram in Tho Times is true, a general engagement 
is taking place on this day. 

Tho Russian Ambassador speaks in strong terms of the want 
of good faith and respect to the Powers shown by Servia in this 
matter. ITo declares his belief that Prince Milan has been help- 
less in regard to it, Qenoral Tchcrnayofl' being practically inde- 
pendent, and tho Army so largely officered by Russians, Lord 
Derby owns ho finds it linrd to believe that the Russian volun- 
teers, who have of lato poured in at the rate, in one case, of 300 in 
n day, come without tho tacit or implied consent of tho Emperor. 
It is necessary at present to act ns if we trusted Russia, for the 
present state of popular feeling makes all action in an anti-Rus- 
sian sense practically impossible: bxit everything points to the 
probability that tbo Russian Government, while ostensibly pro- 
moting peace, aro by indirect moans making it impossible. Such 
is evidently tho view outortnined in Austria, and. Lord Derby 
thinks, to some extent in Qormany also. But while Lord Derby 
states this as a matter of fact, and expresses bis opinion, he must 
own that bo has nothing to suggest. Appeals to the Emperor 
would jirodueo assurances of goodwill and peaceable intentions; 
wliicli aro seldom wanting: but tho agents of General Kaufmnnii 
nro at work in Cnbul, and probably tboro is no place whore Rus- 


nly incoDPmvable tnat tne jimpurui- ua avu^oui — ur inu\ 
rhoose to shut his eyes to details — can bo ignorant of all tliiil 
is doing in liis name. 

T>ord Derby may add that he believes the .ofheers who join 
Tchernayeff have received informal, but auffieiont, proinisOH tluil 
the commissions which they are obliged to resign on talcing for- 
eign service will be given back to them on their roturn, Tlii.s 
cannot be done without the Emperor’s knowledge. 

To Lord Derby. 

Pnvate. Hughenden M,\nor, Sept. 30, 187(1. — I will <>nnio up 
to you, when it is ripe. I only asked you hero, ns 1 thouglit 
it might be a beneficial change for yourself. 

I know you are bored going to any place, wli. i.s imtiiriil, liiii: 
I was quite alone, or slid, not have asked you. 

'the Russians have behaved very badly. In future, tliey nuisi 
have not only Ambassadors for their Emperors, hut for their ad- 
venturous Oenerals, who have secret orders — hut it is niu’nr 
any use to complain. Wo mii.st .see whotlior we may not be aliht 
to make a move, wli. may clieckmate flortcliakotf. 

I assume that, somehow or otiicr, European 'Purki'y will be 
invaded — but they must make a proposal first, ami the Cabinet 
must decide upon it. That’s quite clear. 

I wrote in the sense you mention to the Queen tin's afleriuieii ; 

I inferred you wished me. But a line from you wnnld bi^ neeept- 
able; you are in great favor, which pleases, and amuses, nu'. 

Keep up yr. spirits. You have shown some, of tile liighest ipnil- 
ities of public life, and I believe the great mass of tlio iiiitlon 
believe in you. 

We may yet confound tlieir politics. 


From Lord Derby. 

Fnvate. Kestok, Oct. 1, ’7C.-A thousaml thanks for yeur 
cordial note. One really wants eneourngonumt just new'. 1 
sometimes feel like the juryman who compl’ninod of having liemi 
sitting along with eleven of the most ob.stiimte men he ever 
met. But we are fairly well supported in tlie press, wliieii I siis- 


10 Sir Stall ord North coia. 

Huoiiknoen Man'uu, Sa))t. }!0. — . . . Derby has shown, through- 
out this business of the negotiationa, the utmost energy and re- 
source. A eluar head, the clearest, and a sound judgment I 
always gave him credit for; but I feel I never did him sufficient 
justice — much and long as I have appreciated liiin — for his 
vigor, his action, and hia fertility. I fear all thrown away. 
Tl’ia hands have been fatally weakened by the lowest arts of fac- 
tion abusing the noble enthuaioflin of a great iiortion of the people. 
But wo must ho patient. 'Fhe solulion of this vast question will 
bo long, tlie Euglish people will come to their senses, and we may 
yet retrieve and regain our iioaitiou. 

You have made some capital sjieeehes, and so far as the agita- 
tion is enneerued, it has well introduced you to the country in 
your new position. . . . 



CHAPTER III 

The CoiNST'AJSrTINOHLE CoNFEIiENOE 

1876-1877 


As summer passed into autumn, Bcacouslidd’s uml 
Derby’s diplomacy became more and more oonficntraU’d on 
a policy of amistice first, and conference afterwards. 1 1, 
was of the highest importance to put an end to liostilil ie,s 
between Turkey and Serbia, with so much comlniatible ma- 
terial about. On the one hand was Russia, proposing, not 
to say threatening, armed occupation of Turkey; and, on 
the other, the Porte, detei-mined to exploit the favournlile 
position of its victorious armies to the utmost. The (’ahi- 
net met at the beginning of October, and decided, wliile re- 
jecting the Russian proposal, to ])ut strong p.l■(!H.sur(^ upon 
the Porte to gi-ant at once that substantial armistieo whicli 
Serbia and her friends had demanded. An arinislieo once 
granted, it was proposed that arrangements should bo nuido 
for the meeting of a European Conference. 


To Lady Bradford. 

HuGHEmu Manoh, Monday morning I'Oci. 2, 1870], . . . T 

have summoned the Cabinet for Weduesdny; I go up to towi'i to- 
morrow. Whitehall Gardens are in the hands of workmen jjuint- 
ers especially, wh. wd. kill me; so I have ordorod a camp-liod in 
V. b., aiid, hke a true leader, shall sleep on tho field of Imttlo. 

R is IMy the Turkish reply will arrive boforo, or about, Wed- 



‘ that is tho question.’ All I know is that England won’t sub- 
scribe. Tho City meeting, wh. was to produce instantaneously 
£60,000, after weeks of touting does not count much more than £6 
— and that produced by tho knaves, or fools, who got up the gath- 
ering; oven . . . Lady Strangford shrieks at the ineffective an- 
swer to her appeal, . . . while Monty’s righteous uncle, . . . 
Lord Shaftesbury, who began the nonsense, announces that after 
two or .1 months of agitation his fund only amounts to £14Y 6 0, 
and that there is no hope of more. . . . 

10, Doavninq STiuiiiTj Oct. 6. — . . . Nothing can be more crit- 
ical or moro interesting than the position. Gortchakoff', misled 
by Gladstone and Co., has made a false move, and his proposal 
for Ilussia to occupy Bulgaria, tho very heart and most precious 
portion of European Turkey, with Constantinople almost in sight 
of tlio contemplated frontier, has roused and alarmed John Eidl. 
Your friend, 27io TimcR, ratted this morning. It was like the 
verdict after (lie long trial of the Claimant.'’ 

England looks upon tho proimscd occupation by Kussia as a 
real Bulgarian atrocity. 'When he sounded Austria on the point, 
Austria enquired, Wluit will England say? Gfortchakoff] an- 
swered instantly, ‘ England will certainly agree.’ Instead of 
that, I sent Schouvaloff off with a flea in Ins ear; told him it was 
a double violation of treaties, etc., otc., and that Russia must 
take the consequences, wh. wd. be most grave. Austria gave 
another kick, and tho thing has collapsed. But what will happen 
next I can’t tell you. Constantinople is in such a state of ox- 
eitemont that I fonr tho people won’t obey the Snltan, who seems, 
ns I anticipated, a real man. ... 

ITnciHKNDKN Manoti, Oct. 7. — . . . I enmo down yesterday, and 
Derby wont to Keaton, a cottage lie has, ten miles or loss from 
town: wo can be there in a moment. . . . 

Oct. 10. — . . . I can’t give you good news. I think, in the most 
favorable view, it’s a toss up. If Turkey accepts our proposal, 
.Russia wd. ho at least for the time checkmated. But if Turkey 
refuse, I think Russia will declare war. I thiuk Gortchakoff 
wants war. 

Tho only good thing is tho improved feeling in England ; but, 
I fear, it’s too late. 


Affairs, and who speaks Jingiisn. xuo i/uuiuss aniou uuiro, ttio' 
there was no other lady. The lotterwriter, who was oao of tho 
guests, says that did not seem at all to ombarrasM her (iraeo; 
‘she lit her segar from that of Midhat Pasha, and Hhowod tho 
utmost aploml.’’ To the life! ... 

Confidential. Oct. 12.—. . . I could not write yesterday. I 
was so anxious and so uncertain. It was a ncek-aud-neek race. 

We had taken a decided step — many thought^ a rash one. PI- 
liot was to tell the Porte that the recommendation of tho armis- 
tice by England was England’s last step; tliat, if refused, she 
shd. attempt no longer to arrest the destruction of the Turkish 
Empire, but leave her to her fate; and that our AnibasHudor wd. 
leave Constantinople. 

There were great, and just, objections to tliis course, boeause, 
when an Ambassador retires, he cannot reappear. All perseiial 
influence is lost, and in 1829, the last time wlioii the .lOmbassios 
left Constantinople, war between Russia and Turkey instantly 
ensued. 

And yet affairs bad come to such a pass, thro’ tho conduct of 
Gladstone and Co., that it was necessary to try this hist card — 
and it succeeded! But I did not know, till late last night, that 
Servia had accepted. I think now all is snfo for soino time. 

The Porte has been crafty, I shd. rather any very wiso and 
clever, in enlarging tho proposal, and making tho ai’m| istico] for 
6 or 6 months. This will give us breathing time, T don’t think 
any Power will dare to disturb tlie European pcaco while an arm, 
exists. By that time, too, the people of England will hav(\ (piitc 
recovered their senses, and I hope Gladstone will ho shut up. T 
feel much relieved, and tlio’ there arc plenty of difiiculties hedoro 
me, the great oppression of the last six or sovon weeks is re- 
moved. . . . 

Beaconsfleld’a satisfaction and relief were aUogellicu' pro- 
mature. Serbia, and Serbia’s grout frinnd, ItiKssia, r(!- 
fused to accept a half-year’s armistice, on tho idiuisiljh! 
ground that the Principality could not keep its army on ii 
war footing for such a len^h of time without putting too 
severe a strain on its 7*/3flmnv»ckQ 



with Itismarck, and a ti-eaty with Germany, on the basis of 
the filutm quo, was the best available moans of calming the 
disquiet of Enrope, and preventing constant alarms and 
probable wars. He wrote in this sense to tlic Qneen, to 
Derby, and to, Salisbury ; and their reception of his idea was 
generally sympathetic. 


To Lori Derhj. 

Confidential. Huoiienden Manor, Oct. lY. — Nothing can be 
more niiaatiafactory, than the whole state of Europe — and Asia 
too — in a groat degree. 

Russia is full of mischief, and yet 'willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike.’ That’s her finance : still, she will go trying it 
on, trusting to no physical opposition, till she, as before, commits 
herself. 

Oan’t wo take advantage of tho delay and make some arrange- 
ment, wh. will put an end to those mishes, and set the world to 
rights ? 

What if wo could negotiate a treaty with Germany to main- 
tain the present .‘ita.tvs quo generally? Not an alliance offensive 
and defensive, as Brunow offered to yr. father in 1852 — and 
wh. was wisely and promptly declined; but a treaty for the 
maintonaneo of tho .tiahi.'i quo. This wd. make us easy about 
Constantinople, and relievo Bismarck of his real bugbear, the 
eventual alliance of England and France, and tho loss of his two 
captured provinces. Wo don’t wish Fi-anco to be weaker than she 
is; but when slio was stronger, she gave us plenty of trouble. 

Tlio objection, or rather difficulty, in bringing this about, wd. 
bo, perhaps, tlio old German Emperor, who, I heartily wish, were 
in tho same cave as Friedrich Barbarossa; but tho’ he might 
shrink from a war with his nephew, or anything obviously hostile, 
with time, and management, and firmness. Bis. ed. succeed, I 
think, in tho .'itatus quo treaty. 

Tho difficulty, is to get hold of Bis, I counted on Odo Russell, 
but ho might as well be at Bagdad. And Miinster is not a genial 
nature to worlc on. Tie is suspicious and stupid. 


liira, until at the close of the nnioteoiitli ca^iitury (lu‘ muhi- 
tious aims of the Gemau Empire made fnrilun- (•.e-eperal ion 
on the same footing impossihlo, iriuu-e waa iKunu-, of 
course, any alliance, and it is strangi' tliiil; Htauionslield 
should have contemplated a formal treaty — a. ste.j) wliieli 
would have involved a penoauent eatraiigcumuit I’rmii 
Prance, whom ho had always preferred, and had long 
cherished, as an ally. But there was a steady redianeo by 
the British Poreig-n Office on the Central Powcu's ; a worlc- 
iug arrangement which, so long as Russia was aggressive 
and Prance restless, and so long as' Goruuuiy was eontent 
with industrial and commercial dovolopiiumt, preN((rved 
peace in Europe, at least among tho gr(u>ter Slates, 

But Bismarck, though he never forgave (lortehakolT for 
interfering to save France in tho spring of JHYfi, was not 
yet disposed to weaken the bonds which united tlermany 
to Russia. Moreover, it was by no moans (jh'ar lo foreign 
observers whether Beaconsfield could maintniii his grcaind 
against Gladstone’s agitation. Accordingly, in answer to 
Derby’s appeal to him to use the influeuee of (Jerniany ' in 
order to procure the acceptance of some compromise.,’ Im re- 
plied that, though an amisticc of si.x months seemed aeee])(- 
able to the German Government, he could not put pressure 
on any other Power to secure its sanction. 


To Queen Victoria. 


{Telegraphed in Cypher.) 10, Downino Sr,, Oct. 10 The 
Cabinet decided, that they would take no fuvtiiur stci’s in uoko- 
tiationa for armistice, tlio', if Turkey nssonted to a proposal lo 
S n "" opposition. Tiicy deeichul, tluU, 

'"V ‘JesPnteh reciting that Servia laid 

t T^ndortook the office* and suc- 

ce^ed, that then Servia rejected tho nriniHti,.r> 






1 0 Liaay uraafora. 

10, Downing St., Oci. 20, 1876. — . . . We had a Cabinet yes- 
terday, \vh. then dispersed, from wh. the world infers we are 
unanimous, and that there is no split. . . . 

In a talk with a political and personal friend Beacons- 
field expounded his view of the present situation and his 
hopes for the future. 

Memorandum hy Lord Barrington. 

Oct. 28, 1876. — I had an iiitoi'view with Lord Beaeonsfield this 
evening at 6.60. He entered rather fully into the details of the 
present crisis in the East. Alluding to his speech at Aylesbury, 
he utterly repudiated having over said that the ‘ Government was 
opposed to the feelings of a majority in tho country.’ The report 
of that speech in The Times of Sept. 21, ought to be enough to 
show the utter fallacy of such a statement. Yet this has con- 
stantly, and persistently, been asserted by Messrs. Gladstone and 
Lowe, and this assertion has done immense harm in retarding ne- 
gotiations witli Foreign Powers on this question. Lord Beacons- 
field’s statement that tho Government had not the ‘ unanimous ’ 
support of tho country, but that a large party in the country was 
using the ‘atrocity cry’ for party purposes (or words to that 
effect), was quite true. 

The present state of affairs iu the East is that England ad- 
vised ‘ an armistice of not less than a month or six weeks.’ The 
Turks replied that six weeks was too short, and proposed ‘ five or 
six months.’ Tliis tho Eussians refused to accept, and reverted to 
what they termed tho English proposal of ‘ six weeks.’ But Eng- 
land had put no extending limit, and had guarded herself by 
‘not less.’ Consequently England accepted the Turkish proposal. 
Kussia never imagined that Turkey would accept any armistice, 
and therefore finds herself in a difficulty. The Turks have now, 
in all probability at the instance of our Ambassador, Sir H. 
Elliot, averred themselves willing to accept the English proposal, 
with tho understanding that the six weeks’ armistice may be pro- 




Many in iiiigland say, vvny auy 

and so secure our highway to India. ^ ^ . 

But tliG answsr is obvious, snid Bold jj. li tlic .Lvushiiuib hiul 
Constantinople, they could at any time march tluiir Army tlirmif-li 
Syria to the mouth of the Nile, and then what would Iw the use 
of our bolding Egypt? Not even the conunniul of the aen (;oul(l 
help us under such circumstances. People wlie talk in this 
manner must be utterly ignorant of geograjihy. Our strongth is 
on the sea. Constantinople is the key of India, and net Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. 

The mendacity of the Russians la the same as over. I liey say, 
‘We do not wish to hold Constantinople.’ Pcrliaps not, lint for 
all that their game is to have someone there who is moro or li'ss 
dependent on them. ... 

The grand political duel between Lord Beneonsfield and il’riiusi 
Gortchakoff has now lasted some months, and, n)) to I.Ik! iireseiit 
time, the latter has got the worst of it. That England slmuld 
be victorious in diplomacy (and war if necessary, as a iimtler ol! 
course), is Lord B.’s grand object, niul will bo a Hp](*M(li<] (’otisiini- 
mation to his wonderful career. He appears to me to Imve no 
doubt that, whatever present appearances may be, (lermaiiy will 
eventually go against Russia. . . . 

The six months’ armistice which Turkey propoatnl having 
been rejected, the Turkish armies conlinnod their advance 
and, in spite of all the efforts of the Kiissiun (hmoral and 
the Russian Volunteers who organised tlio rosiatanco to 
them under the banner of Serbia, won success after suceoss 
until Belgrade itself was in danger. BoaconsKcld flattered 
himself that these Turkish victories, coupled with the firm 
attitude of the British Cabinet, had produced n moderating 
effect on the counsels of the Russian GovonmiC'iit, as Qort- 
chakoff began to express interest in the ConfcrciU!(>. winch 
Derby had suggested, and IguatielT at Oonataiitinoplo 
seemed to he ready for a reasonable coinpromiso about tlie 
length of armistice. Appearances were doc.ontlvri T’lm 


a total severance ot aipiomatic relations, the acceptance by 
Turkey, within forty-eight hours, of the armistice limited 
to a month or six weeks. Under the menace of force Tur- 
key agreed. 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downinq Street, Oct. 28, Ig'TO.— There is a streak of light 
on tlie horizon. Whetlier it bo the victory of the Turks, or 
whether it he that the Russians commence to comprehend that 
England will stand no nonsense, but a great change occurred last 
night — and for the better. . . . 

Oct. 30. — Wo aro not out of the wood, but we sometimes think 
we SCO light in tho distance — I hope not a mirage. I have had 
now nearly a quarter of a year of it, and feel a good deal older. 
Certainly, it has not boon a dull life, hut a very hard one. . . . 

Sohou. called on mo with a message of horror and indignation 
from tho lilmporor of R. about the Golos. I said I was under the 
impression that tho press was not free in Russia. Ho assured me 
that ho had been libelled himself in tho Golos, and accused of 
having sold himself to Germany. I remarked that the press was 
free in England, but that if such an article had appeared in a 
respcetablo paper agat. Prince Gortff, I wd. undertake to say I 
wd. havo made tho editor apologise. 

Nov. 1. — Yesterday (Tuesday) I received two tels. when I 
woko: they had arrived in tho night. One was from our Am- 
bassador at Livadia saying that P. Gortchakoff considered the 
armistioG now settled, and making suggestions about ulterior 
points — and much more important ones : tho basis of the Confer- 
ence. Tlio other telegram was from our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, dated Monday night past 10 o’ck. (Therapia), say- 

1 The Oolos liad tmd the ofTrontcry to accuse Beaconsfleld of having, 
in conjunction with tlie ilrm of Erlnnger, amassed a colossal fortune 
by speculating on the various phases of tlie Eastern Question! Where- 
as, as Hose, who had been familiar with Beaconsfield’s pecuniary deal- 
ings for thirty years, wrote indignantly to Corry on Oct. 26, ‘if ever a 
man lived who was pure as snow in money matters, and more scrupu- 
lous than any living man in everything that concerned his pecuniary 
interests, it is Lord B[eacon8riel]d; as history will prove,’ In spite of 



orably to tlie XurJca, tnai --u ,)■ 

out and that he was to execute it formally m tlm rnoriuiif.-, Imv- 
ing’an appointment with the Q. Vixier to that (sflVot. 

So I thought my cares were over, and I. ronuiiubcrcd what your 
friend Delane said to me on Sunday, ‘that tli(>,_ M iniatcr who 
opened Parliamt. with an announcement of ]hhuii! in^ Lho. (Juoon’u 
Speech, wd. be in a prouder position than any Minister since 
Mr. Pitt.’ 

A little after noon came the awful nows that (mnl. iKuatleff 
had received orders from Livadia to dolivor tho olfensivo and lioa- 
tile ultimatum you are now well acquainted with ! 

This was the consequence of the Turkish vicitories, and the 
humiliation the Emperor felt at tho probahilUy iif the 'I'urks 
reaching Belgrade. Tho pretext that the Turks carried on hostil- 
ities during negotiations for armistice is quite liollow. '[’lie 
Eusao-Servian army has never censed attacking and harassing 
the Turks during the whole tiina Besides, negutiatioim for 
armistice never suspend hostilities as a matter of puhlie law. 

What will happen nowl I think it looks as bhude as iiossihh!. 
The whole affair has been a conspiracy of Eussia from the l)e- 
ginning, and she has failed in everything — evtm in active war- 
fare the Porto has defeated her. I don’t tliink siie can staial it, 
and she will rush to further reverses. 

Yesterday I dined at S[tafford] House — with tlm litthi Ducli- 
ess, and the ‘bride and bridegroom’ ’ and Eonald; and then tliey 
took me to the play, a new comedy that is making smne iioisi', 
Peril— an adaptation from the French Nos Inliinas — not over- 
moral, but fairly transmogrified from tho original, and ele.vcrly 
acted in the chief part — a woman wliom, I doubt not, you, an 
halituee of the drama, know very well, but ([uitu new to inn. 
Now she is married, but she was a sister of Eohurtsoii, the pla.y- 
wright. She had evidently studied in tho French sehoid. 'riie 
whole was good, and the theatre was ventilated; so I did not feel 
exhausted, and was rather amused, and slid, rather have enjoyed 
myseE, had not the bad news thrown its dark shadow over ouo’s 
haunted consciousness. . . , 

Nov. 2. As I have often told you ‘there is no gambling lik(\ 
politics’— and here we are with the armistice signed 1 . . . T 
cant write any details: until this moment. 1 Imve uoi. n 


commuut lu ueacousueia on wnat sue termed tlie iimperor s 
' rnsli and intemperate act’ The Emperor must have felt 
(;he need of reassuring English opinion, for on Eovcmher 2 
he pledged his word at Livadia to the British Ambassador 
that he had not the smallest wish or intention to acquire 
Constantinople, and that any occupation of Bulgaria to 
which necessity might drive him would he only provisional. 
Derby telegraphed the satisfaction of the Cabinet at these 
assurances, hut Beaconsfield was more impressed hy the obvi- 
ous preparations which Russia was making for independent 
military action, and hy Gortchakoff^s hectoring tone about 
the proposals for autonomy to be submitted to the Porte. 
Eor, now that the armistice was signed, Beaconsfield and 
Derby proposed to issue invitations to the Conference which 
they had for some time contemplated — a step which was 
taken by a Cabinet Council on November 4. Eor the chief 
representative of Great Britain at the Conference the Prime 
Aliuiater soleeted the ablest of his younger colleagues, over- 
coming his reluctance by friendly pressure. Among the 
Beaconsfield papers there is preserved an nudated sheet of 
] lowning Street writing-paper, with the words, in Bencons- 
field’s handwriting; 'Conf[identia]l. I want you to go. 
That is my idea. A great enterprise, and wd. not take 
mmdi time. B.,’ followed by Salisbury’s response, ' Of 
eourse I will do what the Cabinet wishes, but it is essential 
that your policy should be settled first.’ These notes were 
almost certainly interchanged at this meeting of the Cabi- 
net. 

To Lord Derby. 

Confidential. 10, Downing St., Wiiitoiiaix, Nov. 3, ’70. — I 
shall call to-day lati.sh, on the chance of seeing you, as I think we 
ought to confer together before the Cabinet. 


staiitinoplc, and with this force, and tho comnmiul nf lln; soa, 
she is, so far ns Enssin is concerned, inviueible. 'Pin's is con- 
sistent with her maintaining 100,000 men on her Asiatic 
frontier. 

And now, again, I must impress uiwn you tlu! importiuicc, if wc 
wish to secure a long peace, of coming to some uiulcrstnnding 
with some European Power. 

The difficulties of negotiating any satisfactory undcrstaiiiling 
with Germany may be great, but Odo Eussoll ought to Ix' in- 
structed to lose no opportunity of conferring witli Bisniarck in 
this sense. By the bye, I do not at all believe fgimticir.s ‘ con- 
fidential’ communication to Elliot about tbo flermiiii (l)ninr. 

But without the trouble, and the risk, of any new Lrcatics, wc. 
have a course open to us, wh. I think it impnulcnt, niid sciirccly 
Justifiable on our part, to neglect. It is not only our right, bul, 
in my opinion, onr duty, to enquire of I’miiee ninl An.slrin, whal. 
in the event of the failure of tho Congress, an' their viiuvs and 
feelings with reference to their cngagcinonts under tlm 'Priparl ilc 
Treaty ? 

This will give Austria, if she wishes it, an ocf-asion to im- 
burthen or unbutton herself— and may load to iinpovlant consc- 
quenees. I do not understand from you, and 1 do not Imnr I'roin 
any other quarter, that you have ever made to lu>r, liowr. guarded, 
any overture for joint action. I believe it lias been expected, I i 
made, it shd, be expressed tliro’ Buchanan, not Beiist, luit it wd. 
be more conveniently managed with roforoneo to k(>opiug exist ing 
engagements; tho Tripartite, 

It is probable that Erauce, at this inomoiit, wd. avoid indioii, 
but that reserve on her part will not subsist as long as sli.'i 
thinks, if troublous times arrive. And she wd. bo gral.ilied liy llie 
enquiry and the appeal, and if it did nothing else, with re- 
gard to both Prance and Austria, I think it wd. have an ad- 
vMtageous effect on both of them in influencing tlioir eoiidiiet in 


I have no hesitation myself in saying, that it wd. ho most ilesir- 


andtkat tfm n "lu. ivussna ;mr joint action 

d that, if the Conference fail, and Russia is arrogant ntnl men 

at once he intimated to Russia that, tlic iiiti'grity 

h nnnninm'na <alt4 ^ i . 1 n . 


aoing, it slid, at u, 

of the Turkish f^rmninin 


Nov. 4. — I do not think that GortchakofF’a insolent announce- 
menta to Loftus, tliat, if tho Russian propositions respecting 
autonomy are not agreed to, Ignatieff is to withdraw, ouglit to 
pass unnoticed. 

This was not said after dinner, like the Emperor’s sentimental 
ebullition — but it was said in the morning, and was an an- 
nouncomont to ua. 

It shd. he noticed we gain nothing with Russia by conciliation 
or concession. 

If Qortchakoff’s position is a genuine one, then there is no use 
in conferring. At any rate, ho shd. privately inform ua what are 
his views. 

Loftus, tho’ a mere Livadian parasite, and afraid even of G.’s 
shadow, will, I suppose, still obey absolute orders, and I think you 
ought to send him a rattler. 

Your complaints of Andrassy are echoed back from Vienna as 
against us. There, it is the fashion to say that England will do 
nothing and join them in no action. 

Nothing can secure tho success of the Conference but firmness 
on our side, and we cannot be firm, unless we arc prepared for the 
future. 

Our policy hitliorto has secured tho first object proposed by us; 
viz., the maintenance of tho integrity of the Ott. Empire. The 
refusal of tho Berlin note, and the fleet, have hitherto accom- 
plished that. There has been no ‘occupation.’ Eor the second 
object proposed, the amelioration of the condition of the rayahs, 
wo ought to arrive, among ourselves, at some clear conception of 
your definition of autonomy with[ou]t loss of time. 

A catalogue of tho proposals in the Andrassy note, in language 
as little technical as possible, shd., if possible, be before the Cabi- 
net this morning. 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downikg St., Nov. 4. — Cabinet just over; very tired, and 
a little harassed — but I won’t let the post go without a line. 

We have agreed to invito the Powers to a Conference; the place, 
Constantinople; and each Power to be represented by two Pleni- 

• TT ji a r\ 


succeed in our main purposes, uux wuiu ^ ...... 

will secretly encourage and iuvitc the Porto to roh>«o tho (con- 
ference and then privately arrange with her. I have doteoted 
sLe traits of this intrigue, and Ignaticft is equal to anything. 

By proposing a Conference on a broader basis - 1. c., two 
Ambassadors or Plenipotentiaries from each totiito— a certain 
delay has been obtained, and a proportionately greater import- 
ance has been given to the Conference — wh. may balk him. Pii t 
if bis original proposition of an immediate coiiiieil of tbo Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople and none else had boon agrooil to, 
I think be wd. have succeeded. He may yot. 

Ld. Mayor's Day—. ■ . Yes, it is the fatal day, tbal; always 
makes me ill — when I have to make a speech wli. is ever strictly 
scanned andwh., on this occasion, will bo criticised by all Knrcqie : 
sent on the wings of the lightning to tho old coxcomb at Livadia 
(wh. he has left by-the-byc) and tho fox at Vnrziii. 

It is about as nervous an affair ns can fall to tho lot of nmii — 
particularly when it is to bo accomplislicd in n iioatod Iinll, full 
of gas and aldermen and trumpeters, after sitting for liours talk- 
ing slipslop to a defunct Lady Mayoress, and with every eireum- 
stance that can exhaust and discomfort man. I tliinlc I will nevt\r 
do it again, and should not bo able to do it now, woro it not for 
the hope of seeing you to-morrow. 


To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downixg Stseet, Whitehall, Nov. 0, 1871!, — , . . '.I.'o-day 
is ‘lord Mayor’s Day,’ always tho most distressful day in tlio 
year to Lord Beaconsfield, but, this year, his sciiao of diseonifort 
and nervousness are aggravated. lie must speak on tlie groat 
question, and every word lie utters will bo criticised tlireugliout 
Europe. However, it is something, that lio can menlion oven a 
prospect of peace. He feels, at this moment, as if lie should 
hwdly get through the day, and tho only thing which siistuina 
him is the desire not to disgrace your Majesty’s servieo and con- 
fidence. ... 


It is noteworthy that Beaconsfield should hiivo wril.ten lo 
the Queen of the speech which he was aboul; to deliver at 


tained a grave warning, which can hardly he thought un- 
justified in view of the policy of comhined intrigue and 
menace which Russia had pm-sued during the year. But 
ho was careful to speak of her with due respect, and to at- 
tribute to her a cordiality and a readiness to accept reason- 
able proposals of which she had in fact shown little sign, 
lie described the great objects winch the Government had 
set before themselves to be, first, to maintain the general 
peace of Europe by the due obseiwance of the Treaties of 
1850 and 18T1, which laid down as the best security for 
peace the preservation of the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, and, secondly, to secure 
such an amelioration of the condition of the subjects of 
Turkish provinces as, by increasing their prosperity, would 
]u-omoto that independence and integrity. Ho expressed 
his satisfaction at the armistice ; ‘ an armistice is certainly 
not peace any more than courtship is wedlock ; but in gen- 
eral it is the auspicious harbinger of a happy future.’ As 
to the ‘ ultimatum ’ by which it was obtained, ' that is an 
ugly word when we arc endeavouring to bring about a pacific 
settlement.’ But in this case the ultimatum was something 
like ' bringiTig an action for debt when the whole sum 
claimed had previously been paid into court.’ 

Beaconsfield dwelt with satisfaction on the Conference 
and on its acceptance by all the Pow'crs, and paid a gener- 
ous compliment to Salisbury, who, he said, possessed the 
complete confidence of his colleagues. 

They have contldeneo in his abilities, in bis grasp of the snb- 
joot, and in tho tnet and firmness of his character; and I have 
no doubt that be will use and exorcise all bis abilities to bring 
about that permanent peace in Europe wlucli all statesmen agree 

rtrlli rtvJvi nf -frt -f-lirt +r/an-fi/aa OViaf. 


to accomplish the objects we nave m view wiuioui, tiioHe tornble 
appeals to war, of which, I think, we liavo heard tuu frocmeully 
and too much. . . . There is no country so intoreatod in the inaiti- 
teuanee of peace as England. Ponce is especially an English pel- 
icy. She is not an aggressive Power, for there is no thing which 
she desires. She eovets no cities and no provinces. What she 
wishes is to maintain and to enjoy tlio unexampled ('iiipiro whiidi 
she has biiilt up, and which it is her pride to nmKuuhi'r exists 
as much upon sympathy as upon force. But although tlic policy 
of England is peace, there is no country so well preimred for war 
as our own. If she entei's into conflict in n righteous causo — 
and I will not believe that England will go to war except for a 
righteous cause — if the contest is one which eoncorns her lihcrly, 
her independence, or her empire, hor rosoiircos, T fi’cl, are inex- 
haustible. She is not a country that, wlion she enters into a. 
campaign, has to ask herself whether sho can siipjiin't a seeoiid 
or a third campaign. She enters into a campaign which she will 
not terminate till right is done. 


It was not Beaeousfield, but Russia, wlio had iiiiulo tlio 
‘appeals to war’ of which he spoke. And his re])Iy only 
restated, in grave and forcible fashion, the poritumenl: c.oii- 
ditions which those who challenge this conntry nnisl: fac(‘. 
He had recounted them in almost similar langiiag(> in 
when he was in opposition. He had then said that ‘ Mng- 
land is the only country which, when it enten-s into a (nuu- 
rel which it believes to be just, never ennsos its (viFort.s until 
it has accomplished its aim that ‘ it was not a cnu'Sliiou of 
one, two, or three campaigns, but that, as wo luivo proved 
in old days, our determination, supported by onr ixmonrees, 
wodd allow us to prepare for an indefinite atnigglc when wv 
had an adequate and worthy object in view.’ ’ Tlie words 

remain as true now as when they wore spoken in 1,S(!2 nud in 

1876; awl most Englishmen to-day will lieartilv endors(- 

them Whether the occasion in 187fi was a fitting on,, on 
which to renest t-h/im no to..: — it..*.!.. . .... . 


01 colU'sc, an argiiable question. JSut Russia s menacing 
attitude undoubtedly suggested that she bad either forgot- 
ten I'lngland’s historic power and persistence, or believed 
that the ancient spirit was dead. The very next day the 
Kinperor Alexander, in an address to the nobles and coin- 
niunal council of Moscow, caused a sensation in Europe by 
saying that, if the Conference failed to bring peace, and if 
ho could not obtain the guarantees which he desired from the 
Porte, he was firmly resolved to take independent action 
and that he was convinced that Russia would respond to his 
summons. The leaders of the atrocity agitation saw in 
this threat the natural, and indeed legitimate, retort to what 
they, considered to be Bcaconsficld’s wanton pi'ovocation. 
Tn actual fact, the Empei'or, when he spoke, had no cog- 
jiisance of Peaconsfield’s words, and was only saying openly 
what Gortchakofl', his Chancellor, had already intimated to 
the British Ambassador; and the Russian Government pro- 
ceeded to mobilise a considerable force and to issue a new 
loan for 100,000,000 roubles. ‘What an infamous lie that 
was,’ wrote the Queen to Beaconsfield on ETovember 21, ‘ to 
say the Emperor Alexander’s speech at Moscow was in con- 
sequence of Lord Bcaconsfield’s excellent one at the Man- 
sion House [ ? Guildhall].’ 

While those responsible for the atrocity agitation were 
indignant with Beaconsfield for bis Guildhall speech, they 
cordially approved the appointment of Salisbury as British 
representative at the Constantinople Conference. They re- 
membered the deep-seated distnist of Disraeli which Sal- 
isbury had long cherished; they know that he was a High 
Churchman, a friend of those High Churchmen, such as 
Liddon, who took a leading part in the agitation; they 
noticed that Carmarvon, who had formerly acted with Sal- 



^as a main reason for his appomtmon f; ; Inif; sonm 

selections from Ministerial correspondonco will show how 
far his course in the Ministry was from justifying tho exag- 
gerated expectations of Gladstone’s partisans. 

To Lord Saltslury. 

Hughenden Manok, Oct. 17, 1876.—. . . As you aro n luirticu- 
lar friend of Carnarvon’s, I will mnko a conficlentinl ofiHorvatitiii. 
He is distinguished by his hospitality, but is not always, perhaps, 
so discreet in its exercise, ns might bo desired. 

Poor dear Lady Chesterfield, when sho was nnich uiKhu' his 
roof, was very annoyed at constantly dining witli the editor of 
the Spectator, who, she said, wroto weekly lihcds on Iku- (l(>ar('st 
friend (myself) ; but I, being used to that sort of troatnunit, mil i- 
gated her feelings, and, I believe, prevented any serious r.'inlaiulro. 
But now, no less a personage than tho stoic .Derby is annoyed, and 
more than annoyed, by tlie samo cause. 

It seems that Liddon made a ‘most ncriinonious ’ attack on 
Derby, and he is now a cherished guest at Iligliolore,! 1 beliove 
it was in a sermon, and I was, of course, included in it, lint, tho’ 1 
see most things, it escaped me, and I should not Imvo nolioed it, 
had I encountered it, except porhnpa a littlo rap sonic day. . . , 

From Lord Sdlishtry. 

Confidential. Hatfield House, Oct. 18, ’70. — . . . I iigrctMvith 
you that it is unfortunate that Carnarvon sliould liuvc asked I.hl- 
doE at this particular time, when ovoryono is on tho watch for (ho 
slightest indication of division of opinion in (lio (labirict — as it 
may be misconstrued. But the friendship is n very old one : and 
Liddon usually goes to Highcloro just before tho Oxford term. I 
don’t suppose tho construction which might bo put on it over 
occurred to Carnarvon’s mind. . . . 


To Lord Derby. 
Gonfidl. 10. DnwtiiNn . 


'KT.. .. 
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aiKl Uie ArclibisJiop ±iolgrade, our colleague is getting a little 
insufferable. 

It is a gang of Jesuits that he lives amongst, in many guises, 
from priests to journalists. 

The only authentic mot of Gladstone, that I have ascertained, 
was that ho said the other day, that he was confident that Carnar- 
von, Salisbury, Hardy, and Northcote wd. never support our pol- 
icy. I boliovo no one is the least hesitating except Carnarvon, 
and ultimately ho is ruled by Salisbury. . . . 

Nov. 10. — I hear from Salisbury, that there is great discontent 
and disturbance at tho ‘ Instructions ’ ^ having been sent down for 
the Queen’s signature when Ld. Carnarvon, Ld. Chancellor, and 
others did not consider, that they had passed the Cabinet. What 
is to bo done ? Thoy understood they were to be again considered 
on I'huraday. 

I have sent Mr. Gorry to Ld. Chanr. to explain, that I doubted 
not you wore under the impression that tho general Instructions 
were approved, and that the supplementary ones were those to bo 
considered on Thursday. But it is difficult to argue with men 
undor tho inlluonce of strong religious feeling, and it wd. appear 
that tho heresy of Photius, commonly called tho Greek Church, 
and Moody and Sankoy, have coalesced against us. . . . 

To Lord Lerhy. 

Private. Pairiiill, ToNDBinflu, Nov. 19, ’76. — There can bo no 
mistake as to what passed in Cabinet yesterday. It was clearly 
understood that the instructions wore approved, the cause of 
nearly all tho difficulty having been removed by tho insertion of 
tho words suggested by Cairns, which only excluded from discus- 
sion in the. Conference the question of military occupation, leav- 
ing it an open question whether such occupation might not bo 
agreed upon by tho Powers in certain possible contingencies. 
This was to bo made clear by a supplementary instruction which 
was to be considered at the Cabinet of Thursday. I heard all 
that passed, and naturally attended more closely than anyone, 
tho business concerning my department. It had never occurred 
to mo, till I received your letter, that any of our colleagues could 
bo undor a different impression. . . . 


To Lord Derby. 

Confidential. 2, Wiiiteiiali. Gauuenh, Nov. 20.— You winoly 
got away, iu legitimate dudgeon, to a distant foi'tvoHs; but 1 was 
obliged to meet the storm, and thorofore sent for tlie Ld. Chan- 
cellor, and, after some time, eoneliided a satisfaetdry interview. 

He'liad no previous eoncert, or conversation, with timt little 
Carnarvon, and when I explained to liini the ni.vsteriiw o{ the 
heresy of Pbotiua, and that he had, 1 wu.s sure iinintontionally, 
lent himself to a sacerdotal intrigue, he turned (piite pale. 

I told him, that if the sentiment of religious onthusinsin, or the 
principle of ecclesiastical supremacy, wore brought into itlay, tlic 
satisfactory settlement of a purely political (inustion, wli. referred 
to the distribution of power, was imposBible. 

Then I sent for the little Carnarvon, who was out of town, and 
so I telegraphed for him, and ho will probably attend me to- 
morrow, accompanied by Liddon. 

Confidential. HuauEN'DEN Manoh, Doc. 1). — You must keo)) 
the Ld. Chanr. quiet — at least for the lumee. 1 1 is selienm of oe- 
cupation is that of a pettifogger — joint stock and limiled liability. 

It is best not to harass Salisbury with instruetions. I le has 
enough. Affairs will develop themselves, and lie He(‘nm not un- 
equal to the situation. If the ‘Eastern Xtiuns’ will he. tolerahly 
tranquil — sensible on such matters (hoy never can he — 1 hy no 
means despair of ultimate success. 

I shall be in town on Monday at !1 o’ck., being teniptisl to pro- 
long my stay here by these golden morns of oxi)iring nutiinni. 

Since he had returned from Gastlo Bromwich in August, 
Beaconsfield had pursued his anxious labours at llugliendeu 
and in London, without interruption or (•.liaup^e.. But Ik; 
spent a week-end at Sandringham immodiatedy after tlio 
Guildhall banquet, and then went for a day or two to I u- 
gestre, where Lady Bradford was a guest.' Marly in De- 
cember, also, he got away from Jx)ndou for tin; iii'side of n 
week to Crichel, where the Granvilles woro included iu a 

larufi nnia-v tA moof Ia’w, 


bevK or Ins rnttnly; ijacly hnlisbury, and his eldest son, and his 
(Inughtor 1 J I’enr these latter will not be as serviceable as his 
secretaries. I'lie French papers say tlio Conference is delayed 
beenuse M. cle Salisbury is accompanied by Mme, de Salisbury, 
ami seven children! It was not quite so bad as that, but bad 
eno’. 

Pas. Mary wrote to mo and begged me to call on her, wh. T did 
yestordny. . . . Pss. Mary was amusing; she had been living in 
a Russian circle and retailed all their gossip, wh. showed they 
wore counting on many things wh. will not happen. . . . 

10, DoWNiNd St., Nov. 29. — . . . I am very busy trying to 
make n Bi.sliop of Truro. Nothing gives me more trouble than 
the. Episcopacy, Thoro are so many parties, so many ‘ schools of 
thought’ in tlio Church. 

Cornwall is full of Dissenters, like a ralibit warren. And any 
high jinks thoro wd. never do. And yet the dissenting pastors, 
particularly tho Weslo.yaus, the most numerous, are no longer pop- 
ular with their (locks. So there is aii opportunity for an nde- 
(luatc) man. . . . 

‘ I tliiiik I linvo got a good man ’ for tlie Bishopric of 
Truro, wrote Disraeli to Lady Chesterfield on December 3. 
lie wa.s quite right. Benson’s gifts both of organising ca- 
paeity and of spiritual leadership proved so fruitful in his 
newl,y created diocese that when, six years later, the metro- 
politan H(;e of Canterbury fell vacant, he was promoted to 
it on the recommendation of Disraeli’s rival and successor, 
Gladstone. Hardy had strongly urged Benson’s appoint- 
ment to 'Pruro : ' '\’’on have made a hi.shop,’ wrote Disraeli 
to him on the day on which the offer was sent. 


To Anne Lady Ohesterfiald. 

Cnioino., WuniouNK, Dec. 8.—. . . Tho party here is very largo, 
and ought to bo very brilliant, if persons were as agreeable as 
their rank and fashion, their dresses and their looks. But then 



the evening witn nerseii uuu jjuu# xi., <ui.i jjuiu . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Dowsing St., Dec. 8,* 1870. — Gront tloepHUilu'e Mrrivcul lan(; 
night from Constantinople, and tho Oabinol; lina lioon aitling on 
them this long morning. I think thoro i.s a (ilmiioo of iny got- 
ting down to yon on Saturday. 

I sate next to Prince IIal“ at dinner yesterday — at Fordinniul 
de E[oth9child]’s, . . . 

After dinner there was whist, and Eosobory came ui' to mo, and 
talked very well — ]iist come from America — his lire! visit, and 
full as an egg of fun and quaint obsorviition. 

The dinner was really exquisite and served with inconiparublo 
taste, I was so much amused with tlie moiin, tliat I stoh* it for 
the first time in my life; but I stole it for yon. 

The preliminary Conferences are closed, and 1 hope ^V(> have 
given the formal Conference, wh. commences on 'I'linrsday, eiio’ 
work to give us a tolerably tranquil Xmas week. 

2, WitiT£HALL Gardens, Dec. 13.— All tho world is lalkiiiK now 
of a private meeting yesterday at Stnll'ord H'onHi', tho Duke" in 
the chair, to commence a subscription for tho 'I'lirkish siddhtrs, 
who are fighting for their country, and bravely — witliont pay, 
or food, or clothes. . . . The Lord Blantyro gave 1 ,()()() guluoaH, 
There shd. he a report of all this. 


Beaconsfield was properly anxious, tlivoup,lioiil; tliia o.rit- 
ical antninn and winter, not to lot diploirmey oul.run mili- 
tary preparation. On September 30 ho wrote to 1 l ardy, the 
War Secretary, in view of what appeared tlmn lo ho (ho 
probability of an immediate invasion of Tnrk(>y by Ktissia, 
and perhaps by Austria also, to inalco enquiries as to the 
practicability of sending a British forco, with tlm I’ort{'’H 
consent, to hold and defend Constantinople. Hardy at 
once set to work with his professional ndvisoivs; but Ihui- 
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consficld foiiiul it difficult to induce Derby to contemplate 
the possibility of military action. 

To Lord Derby. 

C onfidendidl. 10, Downing Street, Whitehall, Oct. 21. — It 
appeared to mo yesterday, from yr. remarks in Oafiinet, that you 
hardly oared to consider the military elements of the question 
that absorbs our thought. 

Wo don’t live in the times of Marshal Diebitsch,’- when his 
troops wore exhausted, half famished, and diseased, by the time 
they had reached only the frontier. We live in the times of 
Odessa and Riunanian railways. 

Oonoral Fadecf has laid a plan before the Russian Government, 
‘in order to settle the fate of European Turkey in spite of the 
maritime Powers.’ 

It is at tile War Office, in their confidential archives, with a 
study by oxiierts, assisted by all the secret intelligence from 
Wollcsloy as to position of troops, wh. appears always to have been 
acouratc. 

From this, and other documents, all of wh. shd. bo known to 
you, I conoludo the invasion of Turkey, and conquest of Constan- 
tinople, may be rapid. 

.If so, our determination as to our ultimate course cannot be 
too soon decided on. Constantinople occupied by the Russians, 
while the British fleet was in Besika Bay, would bo the most hu- 
miliating event, that has occurred to England, since the sur- 
renders of Whitelocko and Burgoyuo and Cornwallis, but in- 
finitely in its consequences more important and disastrous. 

Oct. 22. — I am anxious about the state of affairs. 

There seems to mo no doubt that, after the passage of the 
Pruth, Russia may reach Constantinople in sixty days — at the 
most 6.4. 

Tho Danube, from some of the strong places being now in 
Roumania and other causes, is no longer a barrier, and the cross- 
ing of tho Balkans ma.y bo calculated almost to a nicety. 

Any possibility of defence under these circumstances depends 
upon Turkey possessing the command of the sea, as in that case 


late if delayed till the liussians cross u. ; . .ukmoh. _ 

But what alarms me is that lurkcy, leolniK slu^ ih utterly ,le- 
sBi-ted may make some mad conipiict with IOihsiu, opi'iiiiiK the 
Straits and giving her comiileto control over tlie AHiulie, Hhore. 

As for compensation to Eiiglaiul by ImviiiK ItKypt and Crete, 
this is moonshine. If Constantinopk) i.s Himsiaii, they would 
only be an expensive cncumbraiico. 

I have asked Hardy to come up to-morrow, Unit we muy have 
the military details clear, and tlioii after a eoiiHultatiou of ull 
three together, I think wo ought to have n Cabinet. . . . 


Hardy’s diary gives Iho result of bis long talk with Hon- 
cousfield on October 23. ‘ We, (liMe.iis.sed ('veiiliiiililieH and 

eanie to some conclusions; to souii ollieers (o survey thu 
ground behind Constantinople, and to look rorwiinl lo giuinl- 
iug it in case of need.’ Heuoonslield also eoueeried naval 
preparations with Ward Hunt, the Kirsl lord of ibe .Vd- 
miralty, but found Derby resolulely oppewed tu giving 
hypothetical instructions to the Fleet tu jiiiss llu> I lardaiielles 
in the event of Russian aggression on I be Si rails. 


Lord Derln to G, Ward 1 1 mil, 

Private, Foreign Oiticb, Del. 24, 'I'liii step of (inleriag 
a British fleet to pass the Hardonolles (lliu euimeiit of (lie I’urUi 
not having been asked) is not ono lo Im taken ulTliaud. nor with- 
out the fullest considoratiion. I caiiiiol Hinietiuii the urder wliicli 
has been suggested to you ns inattors now atiiiuJ. If a RiiHsinn 
vessel went through ~ which I do not coiiHider as probubio-— 
there would bo plenty of time to seiui (he order by telegraph, 
Bull repeat that I do not expect the t:on(ing(>ue.v to oeeur, sinco 
the passage would be resisted, and, as we know, the RuBsiaiis 
have no fleet to match that of Turkey. 

The open preparations for war made by Russia in Novem- 
ber caused Bnnennstiri.ld (n 


own iiaiulwriting, and partly in Corry’s, headed ' Xovem- 
hor, 1S70. lYotes for Cabinet — Rnsso-Tnrkisli Queatiori.’ 
fl ia not olear for which of the November Cabinets this was 
prepared, perhaps for one of which Richmond wrote to 
Cairns on November 19 : ‘A moat interesting Cabinet. T 
do not think I ever aaw the ror[cign] Sec. ao “ stiff.” . . . 
1 aiiapect it will be necessary to keep him np to the mark. I 
was anrprised to find the P[rime] M[imater] so much 
with him.’ 

Tf order fciven for mobilising Eng. army it may be practically 
ready for embarkation in 21 days and at Const, in 42. 

If given at passage of the Prnth, Eng. army will be in position 
22 days before arrival of Russian. 

If given at passage of Danube one day before. 

If at passage of Balkans 1(1 days too late. 

Can the period for mobilising be diminished? Yes — by tak- 
ing certain stops. 

By moving war material to the points where the troops will 
as.semblo prior to embarkation and gradually moving the troops 
to those places — but a strong hand required for this. 

Malta may bo strongthened with Artillery and Engineers and 
the armament for the linos .shipped ready to be pushed on. 

The neck of land at Boulair is 4-J miles across. Works to 
render the Chorsoneso practically impregnable would be accom- 
plislied in 14 days by 0,000 men. These men need not be Eng- 
lish. A force of 20,000 men would be required to hold the 
works. Without the works a fleet, however powerful, could not 
arrest, scarcely delay, the march of an army along the Chersonese 
b.Y Boulair. This might be said even were the country li'vel. 
Tlicro aro in fact hills wh. would practically shelter an unny 
from attack from the sea. 

Bosphorus — the distance between Lake Durkos, Byyk, 
Tehcckmeje is 11 miles. Works to render this line practically 
imi)rc‘gnable could be accomplished in 21 days by 0,000 men. 
Those men need not bo English. A force of 40,000 men would 
bo required to hold the works. 



positions would rest on the shore oi me fteu oi iviiinuiini, (uudi 
from the other only about 100 miles. It may bo said that Mn<v- 
land could at once despatch au Army sufllcioiit to (loiMii)y and 
hold both positions. 

Given the means of transport, and given that there, ahall ho 
no hastily conceived reforms, nor disturbanco of the mobilisation 
scheme, England can place on board ship, in 21 days, a force of 
i6,000, and jiractically ready for tho field, of whieli, about 
S^ftOO men would be men now serving in tho Army, about 
6,000 men of the Army reserve, and the rest men of tho Militia 
reserve. 


About this time Beaconsfielcl obtained the e.oiisent of lii.s 
colleagues to a policy of detaining for the in thi.*} 

country as a precaution eight gums, of hith(>rl() iniprecc;- 
dented size and power, which were being built, by a fa- 
mous firm in England to the order of a foroigu (lovoi’nincMit. 
He further elucidated his views in a convor.sation with 
Hardy at the end of the month. On tho aHsninptinn of the 
failure of the Confereuce and a Russian occupation of Hul- 
garia, he suggested, as recorded by Hardy in a nuunorandum 
at the time, the following policy ; 


He would, on the application of the Porte, Homl up tlio Ihuil, 
but would not assent to send it nt tbo instance of the Po^v(‘I's or 
Hussia, as some quarrel would be got up, and it used to di'.stroy 
the Turkish fleet and play into Russian hands. Thou Im would 
occupy the lines behind Constantinople and at (Jallipoli, hut 
whether at the crossing of the Pruth or later ~lio itudiiicH to the 
former. He says that, altliough partition liaa not heen in- 
tended, it will come, and in that case olfors will Ixi inadci to us. 
Constantinople not likely to be offered, nor would it bn de- 
mrahle to accept. He would like to buy a port in the Hhude Ken 

from the Porte, as Batoum, ... or Ho said Egypt 

would be offered as before, but he did not seo wlmt wo should 

which would 

prevent the Bkok Sea being a constant threat to our maritime 



of Ictteva to Salisbury, who very wisely took Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Rome on his way to Constantinople, and held 
lonp; couvorsatioua in each capital with Sovereigns and 
statesmen. 


To Lord Salisbury . 

10, Downino St., Nov. 29, 18Y6.— . . . The visits to the Con- 
tinental Courts have not been fruitless: it was a serviceable 
reconnaissance, and when you have seen men, you can judge 
hotter of their conduct. So far ns the Conference is concerned, 
the result scorns to be this: it will consist of a meeting between 
you and Ignatieff. It is possible that meeting may have results. 
It is possible that Russia may wish to avoid, honorably, a struggle, 
wh. the state of her finances, the ujipreparedness of her armies, 
and her want of naval power, may make her desirous to postpone. 

It was always one of her principles never to engage the Porte 
except she had a command of the sea. Now, that condition is 
just reversed. Nevertheless, 1st, the bankruptcy of the Porto; 
2ndly, tho assumed alienation of England from the Turks, partly 
produced by the Bulgarian outrages, and partly by the non- 
jiaymont of Turkish dividends, have prevailed on her, apparently, 
to take a stop at wh. she first hesitated. 

Any peace, the conditions of wh. do not involve foreign occu- 
pation, would bo a triumph for England. 

It is wise, however, to assume, that there will be an invasion 
of Turkey by Russia. I do not think that would necessitate 
any declaration of war against Russia on our part. Protesting 
agninst the passage of the Pruth, as a violation of the revised 
I’roaty of Paris (1871), I.thinlc the Porte should then be ad- 
vised to solicit the presence of our fleet at the capital and, of 
course, if expedient, in the Black Sen. At the same time, at 
tho expense of the English Government, the works on the Pen- 
insula of Constantinople should bo completed. 

If the Danube, ns I will apprehend, is passed without effective 
opposition, tho Russians leaving a sufficient force behind them 
to mask the fortresses (this however would require 100,000 men), 
tho next stop of England would depend on their progress in 


Wh preceded the partition of Poland; Austrm protosung ag«Hi«t 
a deed and really disapproving of it, w .101 alio nf erwnrda 
Lned witli others to consummate. Tt is highly probable t lint 
Austria will assemble a powerful force in rrnnsy^aina, and I 
believe that, in so doing, her object i.s to coerce Rn.s.sia, but it 
will end by Eussia having her own way, and Austria seeking 
consolation not only in the possession of Bosnia wh. she will 
have previously occupied, but in Her.iogovnia, and, not iiiilikoly, 


oerviu. , „ . 

It is a moat critical moment in European politica. if ituasia 
is not checked, the Holy Alliance will be revived in aggravated 
form and force. Germany will have rTollniid; and Franco, Bel- 
gium, and England will be in a position I trust I shall never live 
to witness. 

If wo act in the manner I have generally indicated wi? shall, 
probably, in the conclusion, obtain some commanding stronghold 
in Turkey from wh. we need never recede. It will be for the 
interest of the Porte itself that we should; and if they would 
sell to us, for instance, Varna, the supremacy of Bussin might 
for ever be arrested. 

I am surprised that Bismarck should go on harping abmit 
Egypt. Its oocupatioa by us would embitter k'niiuie, and I don’t 
see it would at all benefit us, if Russia possessed Oonstantiuoph'. 
I would sooner we had Asia Minor than Egypt, 

In regard to home politics as influenced by the foreign aitua- 
tion, there are two points worth noticing. 

Ist. An organised attempt to revive agitation under the title 
of a Conference in London on Turkish afl’airs, wh. is to sit while 
the real Conference is holding its session. Several leading incin- 
bers of the Liberal party have declined to ho' memhera of thia 
intolerable assembly, but Lord Shaftesbury, who boliovea he ia 
preparing a great career for Evelyn Ashley, is of course a loading 
member, and the Gladstone influence has prevailed on the Duke 
of Westminster to be President. The Queen told me, that (I. 
could command the Duke of Westminster and the Duke and 
Dss. of Argyll. 

The second point is our Parliamentary position, wh. ia very 
favourable. It is not merely that our own men are uiuuii- 
mously stauuch, but the whole of the Tristi 


information has reached me, wh. throws a new and strange light 
on that crux. 

If the question of occupation be immediately introduced into 
the Conference, the position, that you might well take, would be 
this : England will not say, that she is unequivocally opposed 
to the occupation of Turkey for a temporary purpose, but she 
cannot agree to such a step except at the instance, and with the 
full consent, of the Porte — as in the Syrian case, now so quoted. 

This attitude would prevent Conference breaking up, and 
would' allow the critical examination of the measures of Beforin 
independently of the question of Guarantee. 

When ultimately submitted to the Porte, this position might 
be assumed by the Sultan : the Porte will consent to the occupa- 
tion provided it is not effected by conterminous Powers, which 
will lead to war ; and she may suggest, that England should 
occupy. Having taken this position, she must be inexorable. 

I am prepared to propose such a measure to the Cabinet, and 
cannot doubt, especially with your aid and approval, that they 
would adopt it, and that it would be cheerfully accepted by 
Parliament, and be popular outside: is alike preventing war, 
effecting our object, and maintaining the authority of this 
country. 

We have a force of 40,000 men ready, and I cannot doubt that, 
if 6,000 French were sufficient for Syria, 40,000 English would 
bo ample for European Turkey: say io[000], or 15,000 for 
Bosnia, etc., and 25 [000] or 30,000 for Bulg[ari]a. Besides, we 
should have the aid, if necessary, of the Turkish regular army, 
which would be under our supreme commaud. 

Of course, it must be the last card to be played, and it must 
be so done, that we must seem almost unwillingly to consent. 

Turkey would consent when she found, as the negotiations 
proceed, that occupation was inevitable, and, that too, by Kussia. 

Russia would faintly oppose, perhaps at once agree, assuming 
that England has neither the ability, nor the inclination, for 
such a step. 

I think it would suit Austria, who shrinks from the expense 
of occupying Bosnia, and only would do it out of jealousy of 
Russia. 



A joint occupation witn Jiussia i iook upon na nisiuy oujci;- 
tionablc, and I don't believe the Porte would take that. They 
would prefer fighting. 

I need not repeat, what I have said more thuji onco in Cabinet, 
that the Kusaian scheme of occupation; Bulgaria to ItiusBin, 
Bosnia to Austria, and our fleet to Oonstniitinople, would luj 
most perilous, if not fatal. It would insure another Nuvariuo, 
and probably was so intended. Wo must never attempt to oc- 
cupy Constantinople, but at tho instance of tho Porte. . . . 

To Montagu Oorrg. 

2, Whitehall GAnoE-vs, Dec. 13, 1870. — . . . Tho ‘ Intolligeneo 
Dept’ must change its name. It is the department of Ignorance, 
Instead of 40,000 men for the entrenched camp to defend fhm- 
stantinople, they now require 6.1,000 and that doc.s not inelude 
10,000 more for Gallipoli. 

It is the same with guns and. every thing. 10 jior cent, more 
men and guns of a heavier calibre — a railway for atoroH, and 
telegraph lines from Malta to Crete, etc.: in short, u very liig 
business, in which tho present state of affairs hardly jnstilies us 
in embarking. 

The Conference is in full swing. You could hardly get out 
of the park gates at Orichel, when telegrams came pouring in: 
two huge ones when we were at tea, in Oussio’s ^ little room, 
which made Granville’s mouth water. Since I arrived, they 
have rained 3 yesterday from Salisbury. ... 


The London Conference to which Bcaeonsliclil roferred in 
his letter to Salisbury was the answer of tho pro-Kiiasiaii or 
anti-Turkish agitators to the Guildhall speech. It was 
held in St. James’s Hall on December 8, under tlio pre.si- 
dency of the Duke of Westminster in tho afternoon, and fif 
Lord' Shaftesbuiy in the evening, and was attended liy 
Gladstone himself and some prominent Hadical politieiaufl 
as vell^ hy many men of distinction in different Avulks cif 
life. While some speakers used moderate languago and 
only denrecated anv nnUnv " 



in the chair that the fleets and armies of England should be 
sent to Constantinople to coerce the Turk. Liddon, the 
great preacher, expressed a fervent hope for armed interven- 
tion in Turkey on behalf of tlie subject races, preferably by 
an English army of 50,000, 80,000, or 100,000 men; and 
Ereeman, the historian, exclaimed, ‘ Perish the interests of 
England, perish our dominion in Indi;i, sooner than we 
should strike one blow or speak one word on behalf of the 
wrong against the right.’ The extravagance of these senti- 
ments and proposals, which received no countenance from 
the Liberal loaders, Granville and ITartington, or from their 
immediate followers,' assisted that revulsion of public feel- 
ing in favour of the Government which had been visible 
for some weeks. Scotland and the north of England wei’c 
still under the spell of Gladstone’s agitation, but London 
and the south largely shared the indignation with which the 
Queen regarded the proceedings at St. James’s Hall, 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, WiiiraHArj. Garduns, L>ec. 10, 1870, 6 o'eJe . — have just 
returned from Windsor, wh. has taken up the whole day. I 
found the Paery most indignant about the St. James’s Hall 
‘ Conference.’ . . . She thinks the Attorney-General ought to 
be set at these men; it can’t be constitutional. ... I said a good 
word for Granville and Harty-Tarty — to whom, I was sure, 
she might look, if necessary, with confidence. She is sure, the 
country is right, and that when Parliament meets, we shall be 
triumphant. ‘It has gone on for 0 months — this noise; and 
suppose a mistake had been made, what then? But I will never 
admit that any mistake has been made from fl.rat to last.’ 
Bravo 1 . . . 

The hopes of the country, and of Europe, were fixed on 
the Constantinople Conference, which was formally to open 



tUlSSia niflinrniiica iJt*r VJtrw mat iunitaij vv.a.ihm»iiwij vyu.'I 
the onlv really elTective guarantee, tlio Powers as a \vliol(> 
endorsed Sallshiir.y’s programme, wliieh deproeated mili- 
tary occupation and the creation of tributary States, fa- 
voured the s/e/ 2 /.s quo in Serbia and iMontenega'o, and 
proposed a large measure of administrative autonoiuy for 
Bosnia and Bulgaria, together witli gnarantoea for tlie duo 
carrying out of the reforms by the Porto. But it wins al- 
ready apparent to the farsighted tliat tho princiital obslacdo 
to the success of the Coufcreuco would be the obstinacy of 
Turkey. In that case what would the Governrnont do 'i 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing St., Dec. 20, 7 o’ck . — I have just returned from 
Windsor, and after a long conforenee with Ld. Di'rb.y, and an 
order for a Cabinet next Friday, I steal a inoincnt for yon. 

Salisbury has succeeded in all tho groat points of his mission 
as regards Russia. There is to be no Russiaiii occinpation of 
Bulgaria; Bulgaria is to be divided into two provinec.s,' wh. 
will, or rather would, strengthen tho Porto; the Oireassians urn 
not to ho banished; the population generally are not, to 1m> dis- 
armed, wh. wd, create a civil war — and other tilings; Imt wo 
understand, and believe, that the Porto will accojit nothing and 
wishes to fight. 

There was a change of Government yesterday at Constanliuoiile, 
but I doubt whether that will help us. . . . * 


To Lord Derby. 


S, Whitehaol Gardens, Dec. 21, ’7G.~ Eemoniber you Icindly 
offered to dine with me to-morrow. I think we had better bo 
alone; it is years since we have bad such n tHo-il-lc to — anil 
there is plenty to talk about. 


But there is one thing wc ouglit to talk about before 
meeting and before flic Cabinet. 


Our 


We-that ia you and I-ouglit to liave clear and disllnot 
views about our course as to the sminmioinr, 


Schou. said to me last night, that Russia did not care a pin 
for Bulgaria, or Bosnia, or any other land — what it really 
wanted was ' the Straits ’ — the only thing they wanted. I said, 
I knew that. 

Friday, [Dec. 22]. — . . . The tel. of this morning from 
S[alisbury] shows, that it will be wise to come to a very clear 
decision to-day. 

We shd. resolve, that H.M. Gt. can participate in no coercive 
measures agst. the Porte, nor sanction them. 

That if the proposals of the Conference are declined, Ld. 
Saly. is to leave Const, Sir Henry Elliot to avail himself of his 
leave of absence, but that diplomatic relations not to be sus- 
pended. 

The Beaconsfield papers contain notes for this Cabinet 
of Friday, December 22, written partly in bis own band, 
partly in Corr3'’3, as follows : 

Policy to be recommended in event of Turkey proving ob- 
stinate at Conference. 

Principle — not to coerce the Porte or to sanction coercion 
by others, but to use every means of friendly influence and 
persuasion. 

Russian system — always to induce England to join in coercion 
of the Porto. 

Mr. Canning’s e.xpericnce and its consequences. 

Different effect on England from that on other Powers of 
suspension of diplomatic relations with the Porte. 

Tbc Cabinet decided in the sense desired by Beaconsfield, 
but the moral persuasion which was all that their regard for 
the integrity and independence of Turkey permitted them 
to employ did not prove sufficient. Midbat Pasha, the Turk- 
ish statesman principally associated with the demand for a 
Constitution, was appointed Grand Vizier immediately be- 
fore the Conference met ; and on the very day of its assem- 



reau|y graiiLm uj buu . 

In vain did the representatives of the Powers whittle down 
their demands, which had at first been somewhat stringent 
and involved the creation of either a Belgian or an intorna- 
tional gendarmerie to superintend the execution of the re- 
forms. Even the minimum finally presented for ac.eoptanec! 
in the middle of January was definitely rejected on tlu; lath 
of the month by a Grand Advisory Council which the Hnltan 
had summoned for its consideration. 

We get from Beaconsfield’s letters nn insight into hi.s 
feelings and policy during this disappointing tiint;. The 
Queen’s request and the urgency of public bnsines.s la'pt 
him in London for Christmas, which ho had hoped to speuid 
as Lady Bradford’s guest at Weston, but ho went to Wimlsor 
on Hew Year’s Day to celebrate the occasion of ITer Maj- 
esty’s proclamation as Empress in India, ^ and iminediatc'ly 
afterwards contrived to run down to Weston for the inside 
of a week. 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing St,, Dec. 22. — I sent you a Imrrid tel. this morn- 
ing, and am too much upset to write nny thing now that ed. 
amuse or interest you. Last night the Queon wrote to nm tliat 
she thought it an act of great impniclonco that myself and Ld, 
Derby shd. be absent from London at such a critical time, and 
that she must express her anxious and extremo dcairo that wo 
should not depart. 

Ld. D. never intended to leave town: his wife lias gono to 
Knowsley to do what is necessary at tliis season of tho year. 

I can’t doubt the Queen was right: indeed my coimcioiioo had 
pricked me more than once, and probiibly I slid, not luivo staved 
with you over Xmas Day. Still I hod counted on tliia visit -- 
more ttan I care to express. It wd. have been tho only hnnny 

It was, of course, impossible not to remni,.- i 


1 ... 1 


the iaery, and signed V.K. & I {Ecgtna et Imperatrix), the 
first time I have received that signature. And ' an enormous 
packet. Unfolded, it took the shape of a large folio volume — 
Faust, illustrated with a weird and romantic pencil, by a German 
artist. . . . The binding of this volume exceeds in work and 
splendor all the treasures wh. Dr. Schliemann has disinterred at 
Mycenae. . . . 

This is Xmas Day and I dine quite alone. . . . 

I can give you no absolute information as to affairs; 99 out 
of a 100 will tell you that war is certain between K[ussia] and 
T[urkey]. But when everybody wishes for peace, and, most of 
all, Russia, I can’t help hoping that some golden bridge may be 
constructed, even if it be gilded, to extricate R. from its false 
position. To-day, when we were to have heard so much, nothing 
has yet arrived, which makes me wildly think that, at the last, 
something has been devised. . . . 

To Lord Darhy. 

Gonfidl. 2, WniTEHALL Gardens, Ddc. 28. — Sal.’s tel. re- 
ceived last night, and wh. I have just read shows, I fear, that 
he is much duped by Ig. 

Remember, for example, his information that war wd. take 
place on Russian Xmas Day, and that the Proclamation was 
signed, and, I think, he had even seen it. 

Now we are equally confidentially informed, that the Russians 
don’t wish war till April. This ho is permitted to know after 
ho has unnecessarily bullied the Turks. 

Really this thing ought to be put an end to. Lyons cd. have 
done it. Odo Russell ought to do it at Berlin. . . . 

It is a case for mezzo termine. The Russians shrink from war ; 
the Porto cannot accept the preposterous proposals. Could not 
Pomposo’- with Gortfehakoff] communicate a mitigated scheme? 
wh. might bo proposed by Austria, or even ourselves, after previ- 
ous arrangements with Porte? 

Confdl. Dec. 30. — I am greatly distressed by Sal.’s tel. of 
this morning. It is clear, that Elliot had never communicated 
to him Elliot’s interview with Midhat, or Sal. wd. never have 
made the observation, that he did not believe the Turkish Pleni- 

•r\r\a ntrnt* rnorl •nor%/ivci 


mise, ana tne rone nui uu- 

duracy and war. _ 

Is he informed of the reports of LoftUB, of Lyons, of nil, ovou 
the Kussian courtier Odo, showing the nocesaity nnd wiah for 
peace ? 

We ought to be asked whe[the]r ho was aware of tho Midhafc 
interview? You must take him in liand, confidentially and 
cordially. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

10, Downing Street, 7 o'ch, [? Jan. 2, 18YY]. — I have juat 
come back from Windsor. The Queen is imprisoned — like tho 
Pope: all tlie country about is under water, and sho oaimot go 
to Osborne because there, is scarlet fovor, or inensles, or some 
other ill that flesh is heir to, in her curtilage. . . . 

Ld. Salisbury has succeeded in ovoi'ything as regards tlio 
Eussians, and much distinguished himself; hut now it is said, 
and feared, and believed, that the Turks will liglit. I wiah 
they were all — Eussians and Turks — at tho bottom of tlio 
Black Sea. 

2, Whitehall Garuens, Jan. Y, 18YY.— I arrived boro yeslor- 
day afternoon. . . . You left us [at Weston] on Weclnesday 
morning, and from that moment tlie pressure began : two mcaseii- 
gers every day. However, I was resolved to remain, tho’ Eoy- 
alty herself was ‘quite surprised’ that I had loft town 1 1 know 
the cut of the Conference' better than Her Majesty, and that 
affairs are never precipitated at Stnmboul, tho’ Emperors may 
threaten, and Plenipotentiaries bo positive. Thoy are to moot 
again to-morrow, when everything is to be ‘ sottlod,’ one way 
or the other; nevertheless, I shall not be astonished that tho 
Conference will again adjourn. The fact is, Russia would givo 
a good deal to get out of the scrape into wh. lior blustering has 
entrapped her; and the Porte knows this, and seoms rosolvod to 
make the Einperor and his princely Minister cat tlio leek : very 
difficult to digest, if not impossible. So you may bo prepared 
for anything, except the humiliation of the Turks. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10 Downing Street, Jan. 8, 187Y.-. . . I think, myself tlw 


Turks; but we have found out that Bismarck is resolved that 
Bussia shall go to war, or that Qortchakoff, whom he hates and 
a little despises, and yet [is] very jealous of, shall endure in- 
etfable mortifications by retreating, without the honors of war, 
after all his blustering. 

2, Whiteiiai.l Gardens, Jan. 10. — ... I took a little walk 
this morning, but it was an easterly wind. I met Malmesbury, 
walking very well, and looking very well, tho’ he says he has 
the Roman feve.r wh. has knocked him up again. . . . M. was 
skilfully rouged. People say, that resource is effeminate. M. is 
manly enough, and the two most manly persons I ever knew, 
Palmerston and Lyndhurst, both rouged. So one must not trust 
too much to getieral observations. 

Jan. 20, 1877. — . . . 1 am a prisoner.* ... It is harassing — 
much more than any Eastern Question, wh. by no means appals 
me, I assure you. We shall have a time no doubt of some 
trouble and suspense, and much that will require both pluck 
and prudence. ... I think it probable that the Russians will 
keep their army on the Turkish frontier for some time, to veil 
their discomfiture and really ignominious position; and then, 
after a while, the Emperor of Germany, or some such being, 
will address a Xtian appeal to the Tsar, who will be becomingly 
magnanimous, and sacrifice everything to the peace of the world. 
I only hope the Turks won’t get too bumptious, and do some- 
thing silly. . . . 


To Lord Derby. 

2, Whitehalu G’dns, Jan. 15, ’77. — It is most unfortunate that 
you are away. 

•Last night there came to me a tel. from Salisbury of the. 
most pressing nature. Ho says ‘ All Ambass. have agreed to 
announce, that, if our reduced terms are not accepted on Thurs- 
day, we shall declare the Conference broken up, and leave Const. 
But Sir H. E. refuses to promise to leave at the same time wo do. 

‘ This will make our success much more unlikely. It will be 
treated as justifying the rumors that ho represents a different 
pol. from the Conf. and that Brit. Govt, will not support me.’ 

‘Earnestly urges,’ that Elliot should bo instructed to leave at 




xne last. siLuug ‘-'•i- 

Elliot wa8 recalled on leave, and Sallabnvy (>iune (inictJy 
liome. Disraeli held that Salisbnry had porbapa lanni un- 
duly influenced by Ignaticff; but be did not nndor-eatiinate 
either the considerable success which Salisbnry had acdiiovod 
in keeping the European Concert in hannony during a try- 
ing period, or the remai-kahle impression whicdi liia inasaivo 
personality, hitherto uuknomi to the Continent had jjro- 
duced. He was very anxious that his colloagiio should not 
take too much to heait the failure of the Gonforeneo to' per- 
suade the Porte to bo reasonable. 

To Lori Salishiru. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Feh. 6, 1877. — . . . I liopo yon will 
not permit the immediate result of tho OonfuroiU’O unduly to 
depress you. 

Trust me, before very long, you will bloss tho day, wh. lau- 
mitted you to obtain such a mastery of men and things, and 
especially as connected with tho East, as this inomontous (uitor- 
priae has afforded to you. I feel, stronger tluin (‘vor, that all 
that is occurring portends — and that not rornotely — partition. 
Then, you will feel the inestimable ndviiutago of yr, rowint 
labors, and, then, all will apimeciato your invaluublo sorvicos. 


CHAPTER IV 

WAjt Ai^D C^ujiNET Dissension 

1877 

The outcome of the Constantinople Conference was to 
leave Russia and Turkey face to face, with no apparent 
prospect of immediate support, fi’oin any other Power, for 
the extreme position which each occupied, Turkey, while 
vaunting her new Constitution and professing her readiness 
to reform her administration, had definitely refused the 
minimum of autonomy for her Christian provinces which 
united Europe had pressed upon her. Russia had insisted 
that nothing but military occupation of Turkey by a Euro- 
pean Power, or Powers, would he efficacious for Christian 
protection. But Europe as a whole, under England’s lead- 
ership, had refused to associate itself with this policy of 
force. Would Russia, now that Turkey had chosen to iso- 
late herself, await the issue of Tiu'kish professions, or pro- 
ceed to enforce her will in arms, as Alexander had threat- 
ened in November ? 

.Beaconsfield thought, as did apparently the Turks, that 
Russia would hesitate and draw hack. He did not know 
that Alexander had taken precautions in advance to secure 
the benevolent neutrality of the Power best situated geo- 
graphically for intervention in a Russo-Turkish War. On 



sent to remain neutral if Eiissia invaded lurkoy. Tho 
treaty was concealed from Europe as tho uudorstanding had 
been "concealed, and even now its actual provisions are in 
dispute. Eut there is no doubt that it was based on that 
policy of partition which Beaconsfiehl anticipa ted, and that 
Austria claimed, and was conceded, the right, in certaiii 
eventualities, to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina. By this 
treaty Eussia had secured herself against a dank attacik, 
and it is difficult to regard her various diplomatic inanteuvrcs 
between January, when the treaty was signed, and April, 
when she declared war, as anything but playing for position 
and for time, until the snows should molt in tho Balkans and 
the season for campaigning should open. 

Her principal political opponent in Europe, the. British 
Prime Minister, was once more attacked tliis .Tanujiry by 
gout. 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Jan. 30.—. . . I liopo I liavo turned 
the corner, but have had a severe attack. ... I forgot to toll 
you that your friend the P. of Wales camo and snto with mo a 
good hour last Sunday, hearing I was in quarautino. Ho did 
not want anything; only chitter-chattcr : so you hoc I am almost 
as much in favor, as your agreeable lete noi.ro, Granville. . 

Beaconsfield was naturally anxious to present his case 
to Parliament in the most convincing manner, and was dis- 
satisfied with his Foreign Secretary’s draft of the, para- 
gi’aphs of the Queen’s Speech dealing with the Eastern 
Question. He himself drafted an alteniutivc, which ho 
asked Lord Derby to treat as ‘ brute matter.’ 
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that, chastened by your criticism, I will insert them in the di't. 
speech, and then all may have a shot at them. 

I think we cannot deny that our policy preceding the Con- 
ference, and our efiFort in it, were to maintain the integ. and 
indep. of the Ott. Emp. The declaration refers only to the past, 
and it appears to me, I confess, of vital importance, for reasons 
which it would weary you to listen to in writing. 

Great fallacies exist on this famous phrase of integ. and indep. 

When we speak of maintaining the integ. of a Kingdom, we 
mean the integrity as then existing. England, and Austria, 
and Erance, will assert their integrity, and expect it to be ac- 
knowledged, tho’ they have all of tliem lost more provinces than 
Turkey. 

Then again as to independence, we mean by maintaining the 
independence of a State that wo acknowledge and contemplate, 
the continuity of its sovereign power, even while we may be 
suggesting limitations of that power for a temporary purpose. 

Prussia was subject at the beginning of this century to far 
more humiliating conditions, than those proposed for Turkey: 
its fortresses were occupied, and its power of enlistment limited 

— to as low an amount as 40,000 meti — and so on. 

These are rough mems. I would send tliem to nobody but your- 
self : but they are, I hope, suggestive. 

The special Envoy’s ^ letter alarms me. I am a little less 
alarmed, that he twice applied, Ist, for increased assistance to 
Colonel Home in his fortifications of Constantinople, and 2nd, 
for his survey of the Turkish ports — Batoum, Rhodes, Cyprus. 

The Cabinet accepted Beaconsfield’s draft, after some 
inaccuracies had been corrected by Derby. To Salisbnry, 
■who did not return from Constantinople in time to take 
part in the discussion, be wrote, ‘ I am, and I alone, re- 
sponsible for the notice of Eastern affairs. . . . The re- 
marks pledge ns to nothing, for we are now indeed as free 
as air; but they state the past — t.e., since the prorogation 

— in a manner which, I trust, will show the country that onr 
course, instead of being vacillating and capricious, has been 



down, and obtained the acceptance of tlio Powora for, tlio 
bases’upon which not only might peace be hronght nbonl, 
'but the permanent pacification of tlio disturbed proviiiees, 
including Bulgaria, might be eifccted. bow they bud de- 
nounced to the Porte 'the excesses ascertniued to have been 
committed in Bulgaria’; how an armistice bad been ar- 
ranged, and a Conference assembled 'for the consideration 
of extended tewns in accordance with the original bases.’ 
The Speech proceeded : 

In taking these steps, my object has tbrougliout boon to main- 
tain the peace of Europe, and to bring about tlio bettor govern- 
ment of the disturbed provinces, without infringing upon tlio 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 

The proposals recommended by myself and my allies Imve not, 
I regret to say, been accepted by the Porto; but the result of 
the Conference has been to show the oxistoiico of u gt'uural agree- 
ment among the European Powers, which cannot fail lo have a 
material effect upon the condition and governnient of 'I'lirkey. 

In the meantime, the armistice between 'J.’urkoy ami the Ih'huii- 
palities has been prolonged, and is still unoxpireil, and may, I 
trust, yet lead to the conclusion of an honournblu peace. 

The debates on the Address in. both Ilonsos nuiiuly turned 
on an attempt by the Opposition to convict tbo Govcriuiicut 
of a change of front on the Eastern Question, '.I'horc, ns 
we have seen, Granville and Hartington had a case, not so 
far as the end was concerned, but as to tbo moans oiriployctl 
to reach it. As to the immediate policy there was little or 
no condemnation, but, rather, tacit acquiescence!. But, in 
the Lords, the Ihake of Argyll, one of the few Opposition 
leaders in full sympathy with Gladstone’s cnisade, de- 
nounced Ministers with rhetoric and passion. ‘ I say dis- 
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for sentiment, on -whicli all moral feeling was founded, ruled 
the world. The Government, he averred, had been the drag 
upon Europe. This outburst elicited a brief reply from 
Beaconsfleld, who bad only taken bis seat in the House that 
day, and who had meant to leave the defence of the Gov- 
ernment in Derby’s hands. In a few words he pointed out 
that the position of the Christian subjects of Turkey was 
not the only question to be considered, and that, even if it 
were, the attempted coercion of the Porte would probably 
only worsen it. The Eastern Question involved some of 
the elements of the distribution of world power ; it involved 
the existence of empires. He pleaded for calm, sagacious, 
and statesmanlike consideration of a question affecting the 
great interests of England. 

In spite of the general belief of the public that the Gov- 
ernment were steering a safe middle course between extreme 
policies which would drag England in to fight against her 
will for either Turkey or Eussla, the Duke of Argyll raised 
another debate ten days later.' He was concerned at the 
prospect of the Turkish question being left entirely to Eus- 
sia, owing to British weakness and vacillation. The one 
obstacle, in his view, to firm and effective action by the 
European Concert had been the resolve of the Government 
not to sanction the coercion of Turkey. Woirld not Min- 
isters persevere in the policy which Salisbury advocated at 
Constantinople? Would not Beaconsfield connect the his- 
tory of his Government '.vith some determined measure in 
favour of the Christians in Turkey, which should guarantee 
them alike from Turkish barbarism and from Eussian 
autocracy ? 

The debate gave Derby the opportunity of maintaining 
the peaceful tendency of Ministerial policy, and Salisbury 
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assaults were directed. That was a policy, Bciu-oualitdd 
maintained in his speech at the close of the dcd)ii1c, not 
merely Palraerstonian or even English, hnt traditional and 
European. These were the Prime Mini.st(!r’a words: 

Let us for a moment take a broad view of what lias boon 
the situation and the conduct of the Oovormnout. We luivo 
been called upon, somewhat unexpectedly, to deal with the lurgo.st 
and the most difficult problem of modern politics. Wo have 
been called upon, as many eminent statesmen hnvo been oalled 
upon before, to consider tins — whether the Ottommi filinpii'c 
could maintain itself; or whether, after lonp; and aangiiiiinry 
wars, its vast possessions might be doomed to partition, whie.li 
probably might affect, without any oxnggorntioii, the fiito of 
Empires. My lords, the policy of Europe on this (luostion has 
been distinct, and is almost traditional. I say ubaolutoly the 
policy of Europe, and not merely the policy of England, as it is 
sometimes described, has been this — that by tlio maintenance 
of the territorial integrity and indepondonco of the Ottoman 
Empire great calamities may be averted from J'lurope, wars may 
be prevented, and wars of no ordinary duration, and such a dis- 
turbance of the distribution of power as might opornto most 
disadvantageously to the general welfare. The phrase, ‘ the 
territorial integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire,’ 
has been frequently referred to to-night, and in language of 
derision. . . . But your lordships will romomber it embodies a 
principle which has always been accepted by stntesmou; and the 
proof of it is seen in this very Conference. . . . The basis on 
which my noble friend (Lord Derby) achieved the great feat, 
which has been admired by the noble duke and his friomls, of 
bringing all the Powct.s to consent to this Conference, was their 
recognition of the territorial integrity and indopondenco of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Beaconsfield then explained the meaning of this liistorio 
phrase on the lines of his letter to Derby of Jnnnary 2!) 


After reciting and vindicating the various measures taken 
by the Government in the autumn, Beaconsfield iii a weighty 
passage called attention to the dangers to the traditional 
policy involved in Russia’s plan for the benefit of the Balkan 
Christians. 

Now there were two great policies before us with regard to 
the Cliristian subjects of the Porte. There was the Russian plan, 
and it was one deserving of all respect. It was a plan for 
establishing a chain of autonomous States, tributary to the 
Porte, but in every other sense independent. No one can deny 
that was a large scheme worthy of statesmen and worthy of the 
deepest consideration. But the result of the deepest considera- 
tion which Her Majesty’s Government could give to it was 
that they were forced entirely to disapprove of that scheme. 
The scheme of a chain of autonomous States in the Balkan 
country, and indeed in the whole of the country tlint during the 
last half-century has been known ns European Turkey, is a state 
of affairs that has existed before. The Turks did not slip down 
from Asia and conquer Constantinople, as is sometimes men- 
tioned in speeches at national conferences. It was very gradu- 
ally that they entered and established themselves in Europe. As 
a rising military Power they obtained territories near the Black 
Sea, and ultimately entered into Thracia, and there they re- 
mained for some time in company with all these independent 
and autonomous States. There was, of course, an Emperor at 
Constantinople; there was a King of Bulgaria; there was a King 
of Servia ; there was a hospodar of Wallachia; there was a duke 
of Athens, and there was a prince of Corinth. And what hap- 
pened? The new military Power that had entered Europe 
gradually absorbed and conquered all these independent States; 
and having conquered those independent and autonomous States, 
these kingdoms and duchies, the Empire of Constantinople being 
now limited to its matchless city, and to what in modern diplo- 
matic language is called ‘ a cabbage garden,’ was invested and 
fell. And it did occur to us that, if there wore a chain of 
autonomous States, and the poss&ssors of Constantinople were 
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cure for the Christians this desirable autonomy, had failed, 
it was, Beaconsfield declared, from no fault of Salisbury, 
with whose proceedings at Constantinople ho identified 
himself. Salisbury had succeeded in obtaining the with- 
drawal of the extreme Eussian propo.sals for an armed txj- 
cupation of Bulgaria. His only error was that ‘ ho gave 
too much credit to the Turks for common sonso, and ho 
could not believe that, when lie made so admirable an ar- 
rangement in their favour, they would have! lost so happy 
an opportunity.’ Beaconsfield ended on the note which 
he had been attacked for sounding at Guildhall : 

It has been said that the people of this country are deeply 
interested in the humanitarian and philanthropic conHiderations 
involved in [the Eastern Question]. All niimt nppn’oiato sueli 
feelings. But 1 am mistaken if there ho not a yet deoiier senti- 
ment on the part of the people of this country, one with whieh 
I cannot doubt your lordships will ever sympiitliiKCi, and that is — 
the determination to maintain the Empire of England. 

For the policy of this speech Beaconsfield had a strong 
supporter in the Queen, as extracts from hor lottor.s to liim 
just before and just after it will show. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Pel. 14, ’77.— The Queen has scon Sir 11. Elliot 
and must say she thinks what he says is very Bousiblo. lie is 
perfectly astounded at Mr. Gladstone, his wildnoas, folly, and 
fury! What the Queen is most anxious for, for tho interests 
of this country, is that in any debate which may take place 
in Parliament it should be clearly statcrl that wo will not bo 
a party to coerce Turkey, and that Russia must not (and wo 
cannot allow her to) go to Constantinople. It is necessary 
that this should be demonstrated in Parliament, for else Russia 


UuKe 01 JXicnmoncl wrote purposely to tne i>!ueen to tell iier 
how admirably Lord Beaconsfield ‘had acquitted himself, feel- 
ing that he may not himself have done justice to his efforts.’ 
Considering the Duke’s former position, the Queen thinks it 
very handsome and loyal of him. 

The Opposition’s eonduet has done them no good, but it was 
necessary there should be these debates. 

She thinks Bismarck is making much mischief. We may 
be driven to draw closer to Prance. 

This was the only speech which Beaconsfield made during 
the session on the Eastern Question. Though, as his cor- 
rcspondeuce proves, his attention was directed during the 
whole period almost exclusively to foreign affairs, he left 
to the Foreign Secretary the parliamentary exposition, in 
the House of Lords, of the policy of tlie Government. For 
an effacement which naturally provoked public comment 
there were many reasons. It had been his practice, from 
his first days of leadership in office in 1852, to leave depart- 
mental matters to be dealt with in Parliament by the de- 
partmental chiefs ; he admired Derby’s capacity and author- 
ity in addressing the House of Lords; and, at any rate in 
tlic earlier months of the session, he was not dissatisfied 
with the attitude which his Foreign Minister took up. 
Then, in spite of the agitation in the country, there was in 
the Lords comparatively little question of Government pol- 
icy, and therefore not much reason for Government defence. 
In the Commons, where vehement attacks were made by 
Gladstone and the Eadicals, Beaconsfield could not be pres- 
ent to answer, and adequate defence, supported on occasion 
by large majorities, was offered by Northcote, Hardy, and 
Cross. Besides, after war had begun between Russia and 
Turkey, there was general approval of the policy of neu- 
trality adopted by the Government; and Beaconsfield, in 


stautattflckaof gout, wom-iiiris, inm ii-imiMi mr.m-ritnni him 
year, till he obtahioil sonic rcticf I’rom l>r. Ki.ld, whom hi' 
'eonsiilted for the ilrat time in Novciiihcr, uiailc il uMcca.iiii'v 
for him to Inishand his little strength for the ilircctiim of 
policy in Cabinet. Kven the speech jitsl ijnolcil was .1m- 
livered during illness, ami resulted in an aggravated return 
of his complaint. 


To Ladii Dradfiml, 

(In pencil) 2, Wtii'i'KfiAt.t. O.uinn.v.s, Miindii!i ( • F, li. 
1877]. — Yoiu' lotlev is m.isl weleoiae to me, amt 1 •..•ml you tlu' 
first line. I havu writUiu, for lay wa'reHiioiiileiu'e witli ihi' tir.'iii 
Lncly, tlio’ frequent, is teleKi'ai'liie. 

I have had a fair iiinht, mid the lirsl one \viih|oiilt imiii. 

The attack has been very aevere, anil iine.viiMMiM.l, to, I Imv.! 
been guarding against its conteniidateil oeeiirretii'M lor the last 
six weeks. It has always been inenaeiiig; in I'aei 1 «|ioki> in 
the gout on D. of Arg.’s motion, and lliaf, Hctlleil it. 

I hope I have nothing now to light against hnl weakness, for 
I can scarcely walk across tho room! hnl I have ilm rallying 
power — Or had, I slid, rather any. 

What ought to rally me now is tho iiroHimel of Imving defoaled 
Qort[cha]k[ofi] and baffled Bismarck, ami seeiire.l Mnropeaii 
peace, and, greater than defeating (1, ami B." - keeiiing the ('ab. 
together! . . . 


To Queen Vlctorin. 

2, Whitehall Oaiioex.s, m. 27, 1877.— la.rd BenemiMllehl 
. . . thanlcs your Majesty tor yonr Majesty’s graeioiis letter. 

He should bo quite uiilinppy, it he hiid not tlie Imnor and grati- 
fication of waiting on your Majwty, when ymir .Majesty is in 
London. He thinks if ho did not see ymir .Majesty, lie should 
never get quite well. 

There is much to confer about, and, perluittH, by limt time, 
some important issues will havo been decided, uiid deeided to 
your Majesty’s pleasuro. 



it Diie of tlie most memorable Acta of your Majesty’s roign, 
mid it shows how great is the power of tho Sovereign in tliis 
country, if firm and faithfully served: for tho Act would never 
have passed, nny, would never havo been introduced, had it not 
been for your Majesty. 

Tlic ‘ Titles ’ Act tho same. Both Bills, certainly tho first, 
wore passed without the support of tho Cabinet. And yet both 
aro great Acts, and most efficacious. . . . 

I'urkcy find Russia both occupied the winter inonth.s in 
proceedings wliicli were luonnt to impress the Avorld with 
their good faith and moderation, hut which failed in each 
case to produce the desired eifoct. I'lic Sultan afTeeted to 
put the new (Constitution into operation, and in opening tho 
Ottoman Rarliainent in great state in March declared that 
his disagroenu'nt with the Powers and their wishes was 
ratlier one of method tlian of snhstance. Rut he had 
jtroviously dismissed and degraded Midhat Pasha, tho au- 
thor of that (.'onatitution, and liad appointed a reactionary 
as (irand AMzicr in his jdacc. The 'I’sar, on his side, pro- 
fessing a desire still to work in accord with tho rest of 
Europe, imjuired through (lortchakoll' what were tho inten- 
tions of the Powers in view of the Porte’s refusal to meet 
their wishes — ’U refusal which touched ‘the dignity and 
peace of J'lurope.’ .lie desired to have, this infonnation, ho 
signilieantly added, ‘ hoforo deciding on the course which 
lie may think it right to follow.’ One an.xiety was removed 
from Enroiie hy the signing of a definite poaco between 
‘rnrkoy and Merhia. 

Eeaeonslield was anxious to gain time, and so to prevent 
the onthrealc fif hostilitic's, and his suggestions to Derby 
wore inspired hy that idea. 


trigues oi jDisitiarcK lo uivtuvu jum o... 
ever the ultimate result, must i)c umti-rially iliaimlniua l» lu^r; 
but she must have a golden bridge. 'I’lu' Mnaenw ni'eeel>, and 
the host on the Prutli, romlor tliia ueei'ssary. 

If war begins, I think it will cud in partition. I cannot learn 
that Turkey has any adequate riaoureos: no money: not many 
men. In that case w'O must have a diadded eourae, ami aeize, at 
the fitting time, what is nocesaary for liie Hceurity of our I'unpire, 
No one wilt resist ua, oithor at tlio time, or afterwjinla. 

But can war bo avoided? Only by a reply to I lorleliakod’H 
note, or a negotiation with lUiaaia tliriaigli I lie AndiaHaatlor 
here, which will construct tlio golden bridge, 

The last coup d’etat at (kmnlantinop)e may aHaiat ua. 

If the Porte concedes tlio three fnllowiug poiiila, wluil. wo de- 
sire might he obtained, 

Midhat could not, or would not; the Snllan can and may. 

1. That the Vali sliould bo appoinUal for a lixed lerm, re- 
movable only on reconimondnlion of aome 'I'nriuah anlliorily 
independent of tlio Miniator of tlio day; say, a vole of (iK-ir 
Senate. 


2. That the Provincial Assembly sliouhl have the control 
over the raising and spending of snnui etmHiileralde portion of 
the direct taxes. Query, tithes? 


3. That there should bo a polieo and ii Militia eoutaining 
Xtians in proportion to tho population. 

I think if tho Porto would coneedo llieae, lln-y might liavo 
a fixed term to carry them into full elTeel; aay, eighteen monllia, 

Ho who gains time, gains ovorj'tliing. l)y that periial, h'raueo 
will be armed. 

I think something liko this would ho m'eo|ited at >Sl, I’eteraluirg, 

I don’t fancy tho country will aland lamer falrr. Init tlii-y 
will back us, I believe, in wliatovor wo do, provided wo nro 
doing. 

2, Whitehall Q’dns, [March 2, '77 1.-- You must tuinlo,, an 
unhappy corrospondont, who, in mlditioii to oUter anITeriiiKa. lina 
gout in hiB eyo! 


the genl. draft, in its proaont form, ia to prevail, the 
be no doubt that your drt. coiiolnaioo iu it 
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of tho chief, which nlwnys makes me wish that, on eminent occa- 
sions like the present, he should trust to no pen but his own. 

It is tlio general conception of tho reply to whicli I object. 

There runs throughout all Gort.’s circular an assumption 
which ought to bo corrected — an assumption as to tlio raison 
d’Hro of tho Conference. 

Tho Powers wore mediators; they were invited by tho Porto 
to mediate: by no one was tho position of tho Powers, as medi- 
ators, and tho character and object in which, and for which, 
they made theso proposals to 'J'urkcy, more clearly doflnod than 
by tho Plenipos. of Russia at tho Conference. 

As wo wore all mediators only, the refusal of tho Porte to 
adopt our recommendations was no olTcneo to tho dignity of 
Europe. 

Tiino would not allow mo to attempt a sketch, oven wore I 
physically capable, but I tlirow out these rough lines. 

If tho draft is to remain, see that the word reform, etc., 
do not ocuur too often, and too slangishly. 

Tlui Tsar was not content with merely issuing Gortcha- 
kolT’a elre.ular, hut rcinforeed It hy a special mission to tho 
various Courts of Europe. Tlic chosen envoy was Igna- 
tioll', long 'Russian Amhas-sador at Constantinople, whoso 
Pan-Slavonic intrigaics had coiitrihntcd so materially to 
prodneo tlie Thistorn e.risis, and wliom, accordingly, Beacons- 
field was hy no nioaus cli.sposod to wolcomc wlicn in tho 
cour.so of his tour lie reached hlngland in March. Salis- 
bury, however, wlio had estahlishcd friendly relations with 
IgnntioH’ at the Conference, invited liim, to Boaeonsflcld’s 
(lisniay, to lie his gue.st at Ilatfichl, and Bcaconsficld suhsc- 
(piontly tliought it proper himself to givo a hanqnct in 
honour of (he spcHiial envoy and his wife. 

To Lady Bradford. 
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wrote to hull n woeic ngo> 

was over’ he slid, pay Ld. S. a viait at Ilatd. ... 

March lO.— • • 1 -V"'' kuow, fur 

these three months, T atteialod the f’lihiiKit on Saturday imini- 
iiig pretty well, but in the artenidiin felt very ill with feverinli 
catarrh. I cd. hardly get thiat’ tlie iVimier, uf vvli, I did niit 
partake, and stole away us soon as I iiiiHsilily could. Veaterdny 
I was very ill; but lust night I had a fair rent, and got rid of 
iny fever, tho’ I feel dreadfully weak, I ed. not put olT my 
guests, and think 1 ahull get tliro' it pretty well, Ihit t nludl 
not go to tho H. of Lords to-day, tho’ I have Kimie laiaiiie.a-, 
there. . . . 

March 22.—. . . I hardly thouglit ihi- day wil. evi'r end, or 
that myself slid, last as lung. 'I’he dinner was MUceesHful, t.ho’ 
I ed. not partake of it, or emilriluite to its grace and gaiety. 
Prince HaV who had inviletl hiniaelf, ami for the aake of the 
Ignatioffs, took out Madame, aa arranged hy hiiuHelf, Ilia 
[other] neighbour [was] liiidy Ismdonderry. , . . 1)hh. Uniiaei" 
sate on my right; we laid a longer table than natml, and 1 aate 
in tho middle. , . . Monty aati' on the nlher aide of Madame 
[Ignatieff] . . , and got on very well with llie great lady, wlm 
is pretty and, they say, very agreeable, exeept when lie roeom- 
mended to her some Apollinnria water. Net the enainm of thn 
Eussian ladies. Wlion tlioy olTered her wine, ' .Sherry or Maii- 
zanilla? etc., etc,,’ she always nnawered, ‘Any one,’ hut never 
refused ‘any one.’ But is very enlin ami eidleelial, and must 
have had therefore an early training at it, . . . The fine ladies, 
who had heard tliat Mmo. Ig. was even finer than thernselves, 
and gave herself airs, determined not to yield willmiit a Mtrnggle, 
ly, londy. staggered under the jewels of llu- ;i nnitod fainih'tw 
of Stewart and Vane and rxmdonderry. ami on her right arm, 
set in diamonds, tho portrait of the Kmpress of Ilussia— -an 
imperial present to tho groat Marchioness. .Mine. Ig. Inul many 
diamonds, and a fine costume, but paled before' tiiis. Aa for 
Louiao, she sot everything on fire, oven tlm imighliouring Tlmmea; 
her face still flushed with tho Lincoln raee-eourjie, her form in 
a spick-and-span new dross, scarcely finislietl, mid Imr hair d la 
Marie Antoinette, studded witli diuinondN, win tiy tho bye were 

stuck in every nnrr. nf 1 litr firtaf iittin ( I .t,l te 1 1 ... .1 1*. . 1 ^. t 1. i k .. 1... 





j. (juiiLiilUtJU vwry ui ytfSLwruay ituu jihu a uau iiimii., uui; inisy 

thouglit it bettor not to send for Gull to-day. . . . 

March 24. — . . . Two liours after noon, I .shall bo at Hugbcn- 
den. ■ They say I must go out of town, even if it be only for 
8 and 40 hour.s. . . . 

Yesterday was the moat important meeting of the Cabinet 
which has yet been holden, and I trust we shall never hear any 
more Bathism,’^ Lyddonism (sic), really Ghidstonism, within 
those walls. . . . 

riuaiiKNDiSN Manoii, March 27, 1877. — . . . I made my voyage 
to Windsor yesterday in a brougham with closed windows, and 
so returned. Nor was I kept loitering in the corridor, wh. is a 
most windy plaon, but found rooms for mo ready with good 
fires : so I think I have escaped all perils. . . . 

My audicucc was moat agi’ccable, and the longest I ever had. 
It oxeeeded the hour, and was never dull, or flagged for a 
moment. She wanted very much to know all about the Ignatioli 
dinner party. ... 

She talltod to me a great deal about Ilughenden; she has quite 
made up lier mind to pay mo a visit. ‘But it must bo in the 
summer; now you are in H. of L. you will always bo free.’ . . . 
I think you will have to come down to receive her. At any 
rate she will see your portrait in the library. . . . 

April fi. — . . . [The equinox] has a debilitating efl'ect on many 
persona; on myself ospoeially; I am not the sumo person I was 
8 and 40 hours ago; my appetite waning, and weak and chilly. I 
thouglit wo had esenpod these, I concluded necessary, but dis- 
agreeable gales. Every year, the same illusion, or rather every 
half-year, for, vernal or autumnal, they equally upset mo. . . . 

April 9. — . . . The change of air has entirely relieved me of 
my cough, wh. had harassed mo, more' or loss, for 3 months, 
but my eyes trouble mo much, and I think my retirement from 
society a necoasit.y. Wlio[the]r I can go on steering the ship, 
I hardly know, but I may bo turned out of office, wh. will solve 
that diff[icult]y. . . . 

Iguatioff’a mission had some effect on those members of 
the Cabinet who were especially interested in the cause of 


Windsor ’ , , , , 

Cabinet will be very iinn, luul I.onl Derby wemc.l h.i yM.T.l.iy. 
She is prepared to speak or write Iti Ktn.d but iiervoua luid .smue- 
wliat weak and sentimental la.nl ('nrniivvni. il’ neeessiiry, as widl 
as to lord Salisbury. Tliia inawkisli Hentiinenlnlily fur imnple 
who hardly deserve the mnne nf real Cliristuinw. us if they were 
more God’s oroaturea and <mr fellnw-ereiiinre.s lliiiit every ether 
nation abroad, and forgidting the Kn’itl inlerests of llii.s Ki'mit 
country — is really iucomprohenaihle. _ 

Only say if the Qncen can do anylliiitp:. . . . 


The Russian propoatil wliieli ho iitoved llie t^lteeii iiitpein'rt 
to have been tluit Turkey plinii Id he ittviled Iti disiirtit while 
Russia retained her troops iiinhi list'd on llie ffonlier. Hen- 
consfield’s tact and good inauageinenl of his eotlengnes pre- 
vented any wcakciiiug ott this point; tind on Miireli ill tlu^ 
Powers made yet one nioro oirnrt to get the I'ia.sleni (^ttes- 
tiou in train for sottlcnieiit wilhettt wiir. On llnil diiy, ul 
the instance of Rttssia, a protiMinl was signeil in l.oiidoii 
by Derby, as Foreign Heerefary, and liy tlte represenlaltves 
on the spot of all litc Treaty Powers. 'I'liey lisik eogtiiHiinee 
with satisfaction of the peace eenelttdeil by 'I'ttrkey with 
Serbia aird of the arvangenunit in preeess of eeinpletitm with 
Montenegro, and invited the I’orte to proeeed til oiiee to 
reduce its army to a poneo ftKiting, and to ptil in Inintl 
without delay the reforms promised for the ( 'hri.Ntifin }Miptv- 
lations. If the Porto aeeepted and showed .signs of net tug 
on this advice, and would send an envoy to Si, I’eler.slitirg 
to treat of disarmament, tlio Tsar, his Atnliassador was au- 
thorised to declare, would also constsrit to ilisafin. 'I'lie 
Powers proposed to watch eai’ofully Uirougli llieir ainlm.ssa* 
dors and local agents the maiiiior in wliieh llu^ I’orle’s protn- 
ises were carried out. If their hopes wmt' disapiioinled, 
they announced that such ‘ a state of alTairs would 1 h' in- 


tioiis aucl the iutcrcsts of the general peace.’ Derby added 
to the protocol on behalf of the British Government an em- 
phatic declaration that, as they had only signed it in the 
interests of European peace, it should bo regarded as null 
and void if reciprocal disannamcnt and peace were not at- 
tained. 

‘ So the protocol is signed, and everybody writes to me 
about our triumph and the liuniiliation of Russia ! I can’t 
yet qirite make head or tail of it.’ This was Beaconsficld’s 
ow'ii comment, next day, in a letter to Salisbury. To Lady 
Bradford he wrote, ' I think affairs look well, and should 
be more certain, did they not seem incredible.’ It hardly 
appears as if he expected much result from the protocol. 
If so, he was not disappointed. 'J’urkcy, though wanicd by 
Derby of the unwisdom of refusing this friendly overture, 
energetically protested against the tutelage and supervision 
wliicli it would impose upon her, and appealed to the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Paris guai'antceing her integrity 
and independence. Russia — in spite of her responsibility 
for a protocol which was in no sense an ultimatum to the 
Porte, but contemplated that it should have time to carry 
out reforms, and in case of failure that there should be a 
further consultation of the European Areopagus — con- 
tinued and perfected her preparations for war ; and on 
April 21 the Tsar announced that his patience was ex- 
hausted, and ordered his armies to cross the frontier. The 
season for campaigning had come. 

Derby had regarded war as ‘ inevitable ’ ever since the 
Porto had rejected the protocol, but neither he nor the 
Government regarded it as therefore justiffablc;. To the 
Pan-Slavonic party in Russia, and to their counterparts in 
Endand. the sunnorters of Gladstone’s aaitation, Russia’s 



Europe and iu Asia over a long period o± years, wno realised 
the importance to British and imperial interests of Con- 
stantinople and the Straits, of Egypt and the Suez Canal, 
and who held that the stability and orderly progress of 
Europe depended on the observance of treaties which Ens- 
sia’s isolated action disregarded. The Queen was passion- 
ately of this opinion. Before the Tsar had completely ex- 
posed his hand she wrote, on April 17, to Beaeonsfield : 
‘ The Queen feels more and more anxious lest we should be 
found powerless and receive a slap in the face from these 
false Russians, and wishes the Cabinet to consider seriously 
what measures we should take to show that we are not going 
to follow Mr. Gladstone’s view of giving up all to the benef- 
icent and tender mercies of Russia.’ Her Majesty com- 
posed a letter to be read to the Cabinet, and in a private 
note accompanying it told Beaconslield that ‘ slie has made 
it firm, general, and conciliatory, but to him she will say 
(and he may make use of it) that, if England i.s to kiss 
Russia’s feet, she will not be a party to the humiliation of 
England and would lay down her crown. She did say as 
much to Lord Carnarvon the other day.’ Here is the letter, 
which was read to the Cabinet on Saturday, April 21, and 
which, Beaeonsfield told the Queen, ‘ produced g marked 
effect ’ : 


From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Ai^ril 19, ’77. — The present moment is one of groat 
gravity, and requires to be met with calmness, firmness, and 
complete unMumty. Any difference of opinion if known would 
be most serious aud would encourage the Opposition in their 
harassing, tho’ hitherto fruitless, attacks on the Government. 

It IS natural that everyone should have their own opinion, 
especially on religion; but, when the policy of Great Britain 

com^ intin PAnoMnvQ+irtn j. ‘i* ■ •. v • . 


tious and prudent, this must not be enrried too far, so as not 
to have the appearance of feebleness and vacillation. 

The Queen appeals to the feelings of patriotism which she 
know animate her Oovernrnent, and is certain that every member 
of it will feel the absfihite necessity of showing a bold and 
united front to the enemy in the country as well as outside it. 

No time should be lost or wasted in deliberating on the best 
steps to be taken in this momentous crisis. 

It is not the question of upholding Turkey; it is the question 
of Russian or British supremacy in the world! 

When the war broke out, Her Majesty’s indignation was 
great, and she had no doubt as to the kind of policy which 
Beaconsfleld and his Cabinet ought to adopt. 

From Queen Victoria. 

WiiVnsoR Castle, April 25, ’77. — The news from Mr. Layard 
is very important. We must not submit tamely to Russia’s 
advance and to the dangers in Egypt. Wliatcver we intend 
to do ought to be clearly explained to the other Powers. The 
Russian circular is not exact even as to facts. The recollection 
of the facts connected with the Crimean War and what led to 
it are fresh in the Queen’s memory, and the contrast to the 
present moment with the feeling of indignation which filled 
everyone then is very painful to the Queen. She wishes no 
general war — God knows! for no one abhors it more than she 
does : but then there ought to be an understanding that we can- 
not allow the Russians to occupy Constantinople, and that wo 
must see that this is promised or the consequences inay be serious. 
To let it be thought that we shall never fight and that England 
will submit to Egypt being under Russia would be to abdicate 
the position of Great Britain as one of the Great Powers — to 
which she never will submit, and another must wear the crown 
if this is intended. 

The Queen may very well have been echoing in her letter 
the sentimont.s which she liad freouontlv heard from Bea- 



tion from her of popular sympathy m it should 

tlierefore adopt a position of neutrality in the war, hut of 
watchful and conditional neutrality, and should at the outset 
obtain a pledge from Eussia to respect Eritish interests in 
Turkey, such as Constantinople, Egypt, and the Suez Canal. 
At the same time it should make preparations to enforce its 
claims, in case victory should tempt Eussia to evade her 
promises. Uiforeover it should look out for, and seize, any 
favourable opportunity for mediation, so that the war might 
be brought to an end before the Russian armies approached 
anv of the vital points. It was in this sense that he coun- 
selled the Cabinet on May 1. Corry has left a note of this 
meeting: ‘Lord B. suddenly taken ill, while Cabinet sit- 
ting: had to go to bed. I wrote to inform H.M. of his in- 
ability to attend H.M. at 6, and was summoned to report 
what had occurred in Cabinet. The occasion was the fird 
real unfolding, by Lord B., of his policy in the East.’ 
Corry reported to his sick chief the result of his audience. 

From Montagu Corry. 

Buckingham Pai.ace, May 1, ’77. 7.10. — I have been more 
than twenty minutes with the Queen, who was more gracious 
and condescendingly charming than words can express. 

My tidings, I need hardly say, gave her great satisfaction, and 
she bids me tell you so. 

I am to send her to-morrow morning a resume of what I 
told her, and, if you are not materially better, I am to come 
in your place to report the result of to-morrow’s Cabinet. 

She spoke freely of Gladstone, the Duchess of Edinburgh, and 
so on, as if I had been her favourite Prime Minister! 

She sends you her anxious hopes that you will have a good 
night, and injunctions to have the Cabinet at your house, if 
you are not better to-morrow. 


To Queen Victoria. 



that Power of the circunistancos wliich would render it im- 
posaiblo for your Majesty’s Government to continue a policy 
of abstention mid neutrality. Lord Beaconsfield hopes, and 
thinks, your i^iajesty will not be displeased with it. It seems 
to him to be sinrited, and though courteous, and even conciliatory, 
most decided and unmistakable. . . . 

Thus, tliongh the Cabinet by no means considered them- 
selves bound to the forceful action which Beaconsfield in 
certain cireuinstances contemplated, they were ready to 
take the first step. In a despatch which Beaconsfield after- 
Avards described as ‘ the charter of our policy,’ ‘ the diapason 
of our diplomae.y,’ Derby definitely warned the Russian Gov- 
ernment off the Suez Canal, the Persian Gulf, and the Bos- 
phorus as points where British interests arose; and Gort- 
chakoff, in reply, a.s definitely promised to respect these 
points. It was not, however, enough to have a policy; it 
was necessary to have a man of ability, charaeter, and reso- 
lution to carry it out at the danger spot, Constantinople. 
Beaconsfield insisted that Elliot could not go back. ‘ What 
we want,’ he wrote on April 10 to Lady Bradford, ‘ is a 
man of the necessary experience and commanding mind, at 
this moment, at Constantinople — and one not too scrupu- 
lous. But such men are rare everywhere.’ Beaconsfield’s 
choice fell on Layard, whose strength of character he had 
experienced over the Spanish Question, and Avho, as an old 
Eoreign Under-Secretary in Palmerston’s Government, had 
every sympathy with the Palmerstonian and traditional 
method of treating the Eastern Question. The Queen, win. 
was far too great to bear a grudge, was much pleased, she 
told Beaconsfield, with Layard’s ‘ tone ’ in conversation. 
‘ He is very strong upon the vital interests of this countr.y, 
which Mr. Gladstone and some of his followers have eu- 



And then a Cabinet, wh. is just over. And in a few minutes, 
the head of the engineer officers, whom I sent to Lonstantino])lG 
nearly a year ago, will be with me, with maps, and plans, and 
estimates, and all sorts of things, wh. perhaps will never be 
wanted- for it is very clear that Eussia does not like the war 
at all wh. she has brought about by her own intrigues and mis- 
calculated swagger. 

Last night the great Whig reconnaissance ended very disas- 
trously for its concocters. The House of Commons was crammed 
full; Harty-Tarty did very well, but Hardy blew the whole 
thing out of the water, like a torpedo! Ilareourt who had got 
up the whole scheme, rose to answer him, with an immen.se 
speech and endless papers; but was so mortified by everybody 
rushing to dinner, except the habitual bores, who never dine — 
at least at late hours — that he broke down, quite demoralised; 
and the debate never rallied, except when Roebuck fired a well- 
aimed and destructive shot. We are to have the same farce in 
the House of Lords on Monday, if Graiuville still has stomach 
for it. 

Von Angeli’s studio is the Queen’s private dining-room, and 
it is furnished, and entirely fitted up, with the Pagoda furni- 
ture of the Brighton Pavilion. The fantastic scene, the artist 
himself, very good-looking, picturesque, and a genius, the P. Min- 
ister seated in a crimson chair on a stage, and the Private Sec- 
retary reading the despatches, with his boxes, would make a 
good genre picture! 

April 17. — . . The great debate in the Lords collapsed. 
Granville made a speech, wh. entered on no great questions 
of policy, hut was a tissue of verbal criticism and petty points. 
Derby, who, to my pleased surprise, is a first-rate debater in 
the Ho. of Tx)rd8, wh. he never was in the Ho. of Commons, 

* The Queen hod asked her favourite hCinister to have his portrait 
^inted for her by her favourite artist. Slie wrote from Osliorne, 
March 29: ‘The Queen has now a favour to ask of Lord Beaconsfield. 
It is that he should be painted for her, for Windsor, by the great artist 
Angeli, who painted herself, wlio is coming to England iinined lately. 
It would only be tlie head, and as he is wonderfully quick lie would 
require but very few sittings. Lord Beacon sflold’s career is one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of the Empire, and none of her Minis- 
ters have ever shown her ninre OM /-1 > 


answered him on every point, so completely that it was im- 
possible to sustain the debate, wh. after some ordinary remarks 
of Ld. Lansdowne, and some nonsense from the maniac, Dudley, 
like the Eliine never reached the sea, but vanished in mud. 

So I went home to a diimerless hearth, and feasted on sand- 
wiches wh. were to have been my banquet in the H. of C. [ ? H. 
of L.]. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

2, WriiTEiiALL Gardens, April 29, 1877. — . . . Gladstone and 
the real leaders of the Whigs seem at length to have separated, 
and he is going to take his own line, and move a vote of censure 
on the Government, wh. they will not support. I am not afraid 
of his motions, and believe he loses, every day, weight with the 
country, but the mischief he has done is incalculable. 

The attacks on the Government in the Commons cul- 
minated, after the war had begun, in a series of resolutions, 
submitted by Gladstone, which amounted in effect to a pol- 
icy of joining Russia in her crusade. This programme 
could not well be supported by the Opposition leaders, who 
were on the whole satisfied with the Ministerial policy of 
watchful neutrality ; but a compromise was patched up be- 
tween them and their foimer chief, under which, while they 
merely asked the House to disengage British interests from 
the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, Gladstone was free 
to advocate, in eloquent language, the coei’cion of the Porte, 
in alliance with Russia, for the liberation of the subject 
Christian races in Turkey. But, after Cross, in a con- 
vincing speech, had pointed out that no British Government 
could be indiflferent to a threat to the Suez Canal, to Egypt, 
to the Dardanelles, or to Constantinople, the House, by the 
large majority of 131, declined, at this critical moment, to 
entertain any resolution which might embarrass Ministers 
in the maintenance of peace and the protection of British 



already apptJHreu lu. ^ 

agitation and the Constantinople Conference. The com- 
plicity of Turkish civil and military authorities, if not of 
the Porte itself, in the Bulgarian atrocities, ito neglect to 
punish the culprits, and its stubborn refusal to accept the 
reforms demanded by the united representatives of the 
Powers, had produced in the Cabinet, as in the country, a 
strong Indisposition again to be allied in arms with so 
barbarous and puihlind a State. Quite half of the Cabinet 
were more or less affected by this feeling, and particularly 
Carnarvon, Salisbury, ISTorthcote, and Derby. The whole 
Cabinet, indeed, were convinced, with their chief, that 
there was a jmint at which Eussia must bo checked, beyond 
which she must not be permitted to advance. But not 
only were there differences as to where this point ought 
exactly to be fixed; there was also a reluctance, amounting 
in individual cases to a refusal, to recognise that, in the 
possible, if not probable, contingency of victorious Eussia’s 
defiant persistence, this accepted policy involved wax-, or at 
least an unmistakable threat of war — and war, as in the 
Crimean days, by Turkey’s side. They would not realise 
that it was necessary, not merely to proclaim a policy, but 
to convince Eussia, by deeds as well as words, that the 
British Ministry were in earnest in their resolve to carry it 
out, even, in the last resort, by taking up anus on Turkey’s 
behalf. 

This prospect was clearly envisaged by Beaconsfield, and 
he devoted his energies throughout the year’, with masterly 
skill and patience, to bringing his colleagues to recognise 
facts as he recognised them, and to make, however tardily, 
fte necessaiy preparations. Constantly hampered as he was 
by their hesitations, and racked, moreover, by incessant gout, 
he never allowed himself to be permanently discouraged. 


ing a character as to be even embarrassing to a Minister 
who was bound to take cave not to venture beyond the point 
where he could definitely count on public support, 

A’^orthcoto gives us in his niernorandum a vivid picture 
of Ministerial divergences. 

It cannot bo dcniecl that there were real, thougli suppressed, 
differences of opinion and feeling among the members of the 
Cabinet with regard to our Eastern policy. We never came 
to an actual division, and we may be held to have agreed . to 
each step as it came; but the ultimate views of some of us dif- 
fered from those of others, and we more than once, after adopt- 
ing a particular measure one day, found ourselves on the next 
adopting another wholly inconsistent with the Intentions, at nil 
events, of the day before. The Prime Minister was most anxious 
to keep us all together. Lord Derby was chiefly bent on keeping 
us out of war, but was ready to go almost any lengtli which 
his colleagues desired in writing despatches, apparently not per- 
ceiving that the streng-th of his language would be held to in- 
volve, under possible and probable circumstances, the necessity 
for corresponding action. In the earlier days of our difficulties 
the peace party in the Cabinet may be said to have consisted, 
under Lord Derby, of Cairns, Cross, the Duke of Eichmond, 
Salisbury, Carnarvon, and myself. As time wore on, Cairns, 
Cross, and Eichmond seemed somewhat to modify their views. I 
was much in communication with Salisbury and Carnarvon, and 
I was also in communication with Derby, between whom and the 
other two there was some coldness. Carnarvon was strongly 
impressed with the belief that the Prime Minister was de- 
sirous of war. Derby, judging more correctly, said to me: ‘I 
don’t think he desires war; he desires to plac? England in a 
“ commanding position.” ’ The Prime Minister himself said to 
me more than onco that his great fear was that Derby’s policy 
would lead us to war; and, looking back, I am more and more 
convinced that there was much ground for the apprehension. 

It was in this spring tbat Beaeonsfield began to be seri- 
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saw the same temperament, which produced the autumn 
attitude he admired, responsible for a policy which, save 
for excellent despatches, was purely passive. A belated 
attempt was indeed made to secure the real co-operation 
of Austria ; but, as she was already secretly bound to Rus- 
sia, nothing for the moment came of it. 

To Lord Derhy. 

Hughenden, May 22, ’77. — I thiuk affairs look very bad for 
us, and that some other body will yet fall before the Ottoman 
Empire tumbles. The tactics of the Opposition are clear; they 
were laid down by Harcourt in the debate. Tic distinctly laid 
the ground for an appeal to the people again.st the ]Vrini.stry, 
whose want of foresight and courage will have compelled us to 
acquiesce either in a ruinous war, or a humiliating peace. Hav- 
ing successfully acted on a nervous and divided Cabinet, aiul 
prevented anything being done, they will now turn round and 
say, ‘ This is the way you protect British interests ! ’ dTiey 
will probably turn us out in this Parliament, or they will force 
us to a dissolution under the influence of a disastrous defeat 
abroad. 

When do you expect the answer from Austria? I never 
thought anything would come of it, but there is a strong j)nrty 
in the Cabinet which does, and would agree to nothing till it 
was tried. I think you ought to press, and press hard, for a 
reply. Every moment is now golden. Austria never acts, only 
vwites despatches, as the Duke said of Metternich in very similar 
circumstances to the present. 

Even Loftus sees thro’ Gortk. and Schou. I am sorry you 
gave such free warren to the latter, but, as you mentioned, 
we are not bound by those words. . . . 

A G<wernment can only die once: it is better to die with 
glo^, than vanish in an ignominious end. The country would 
rtill rally round British interests: in three months’ time, Brit, 
interests will be in the mud. 

I have written this with difficulty, for my hand lias relapsed. 


ing view of tlie situation. You have been so often right when 
others were wrong that I liardly like to exjjress dissent: but 
I am quite sure that in the middle elas.s at least the feeling ir 
80 strong against war that you would lose more support by ask- 
ing mone.v for an expedition than you could gain by the seizure 
of an important military position. . . . 

To Lord Derby . 

Hughexdex, May io, ’77. — The same messenger, who bring.s 
me your letter, brings me a box from the Lord Chancellor. It 
is a very distressing one, as be does not see affairs in the light 
you do, and foreseeing great disgrace to us as a Government, 
attacks from the Opposition and repudiation by our own friends, 
be shrinks from encountering a position of ignominy tho’ be 
detests the ‘ appearance of a selfish disloyalty to the colleagues 
of my whole public life.’ 

Tho situation he thinks deeply critical. ‘ Wo have defined 
Brit, interests, and said we would protect them, and we are 
not taking any real step for their protection. It is quite ap- 
parent, that liussia is trying to bridge over the few weeks, 
which will make her safe against any action of ours. She 
will then be potentially master of Constantinople and will ar- 
range the passage of the Straits, as she and Germany please, 
and will snap her fingers at us. Thou the Opposition will turn 
upon us, and our own friends will join them.’ 

I must say that all this expresses very much my own views, 
and indeed I often ask myself, if you had resolved to do nothing, 
why not have accepted Bismarck’s offer ? 

Nothing can justify isolation on the part of England but a 
determination to act. 

The Lord Chancellor wants the Cabinet to be called together 
and to review the situation again, preliminarily to a final de- 
cision. I suppose it will break up. 

Altho’ I expect nothing from Austria, I feel we must wait 
for the reply, provided it is not postponed, and some of our 
colls, are even abroad. I don’t think we could meet before a 
week. 

I hope you will be able to make this out, but I am very suffer- 
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Why does not Cairns tell us the points wliicli Jie wants con- 
sidered? 


Bcaconsfield’s personal -views as lo the precautions which 
the British Government ought to take arc clearly set out in 
a ‘ secret ’ letter which he wrote at this period to the new 
Ambassador at Gonstantinople. d’he vigorous action which 
he suggested was as unwelcome to the Snltan as to the major- 
ity of the British Cabinet. Gladstone’s agitation, Derby’s 
despatches, the Constantinople Conference, and the London 
protocol, had made the Sultan nearly as suspicious of Eng- 
•land as of Eussia, and it was several months before Layard 
could make the Porte understand that Beaconsiicld sincerely 
desired to preserve Turkey’s integrity and independence. 

To Austen Henry Layard. 

Secret. 2, Whitehall Gahdens, June 6, ’77. — I find, ati 
the last moment and on a busy day, I have the opportunity of 
communicating with you by a trusty hand. Understand, this 
is not an official communication, but one strictly personal, and 
of the utmost confidence. 

The campaign has hitherto realised my anticipations : disas- 
trous in Asia; on the Danube, doubtful, but big with menacing 
consequences. 

Are there no means, notwithstanding the paralysing neutrality 
in vogue, which might tend, if effected, to maintain generally 
the status quo, and, at the same time, place England in a com- 
manding position when the conditions of peace are discussed? 

Is it impossible for the Porte to invite tlie presence of our 
fl^ at Constantinople, and for us to accede to tho invitation, 
still assCTting our neutrality, on the ground, that we arc taking 
a material guarantee for the observance of existing treaties ? 

A maritime movement of that kind could not be hazarded 
without securing our communications; otherwise, the Russians 
“a be at the Dardanelles before they occupy Constantinople, 



would seouve this. We should engage to evacuate this position 
on the termination of the war. 

If such a proposal came from the Porte, I would recommend 
its adoption by the Cabinet, but the proposal must come from 
Constantinople. 

I wish you would consider these matters, and communicate 
with me in entire confidence. Time is of inestimable value, as 
I should think the preparation and despatch of the military por- 
tion of the expedition might require ten weeks. It could hardly 
be delayed later than the passage of the Danube by the Russian.s, 
and it would be most appropriate, if that event were the occa- 
sion of the appeal to us of the Porte. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning my sense of the skill and 
energy with which your Excellency is conducting the Queen’s 
business at your Court. 

The hesitations of tlic Cabinet caused the greatest dis- 
tress to the Queen. 


From Queen Victoria. 

Confidential. Balmoral, June 7, ’77. — Since writing to Lord 
Beaconsfield last night the Queen has had a great deal of very 
interesting and important conversation with Lord Odo Russell, 
who she is very sorry to hear has not seen Lord Beaconsfield — 
and Lord Derby only for a very short time — who said to him 
he supposed he had 'nothing’ to say to him!!! Before saying 
anything else, the Queen must tell Lord Beaconsfield in strict 
confidence that Lord Odo was (as Sir S. Northcote likewise was) 
struck with the extreme imperturbability of Lord Derby, who 
actually said — it was enough to say we would not allow certain 
things ai\d he hoped we should not have to do more ! ! The 
Queen owns that she is greatly alarmed, and all Lord Odo tells 
her of the extreme readiness of the Russians and of the dangers 
of letting them go on makes her tremble lest we should un heau 
matin find them on their way to Constantinople. Lord Odo 
says that our position abroad and the respect in which every- 
thing coming from us is held never was greater, and that they 
only wait for us to move! He says that he is certain that 
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hear of it and that it would be unwise not to try to carry him 
with us Pray see Lord Odo and hear all he has to say, which 
is so clear and well defined. Only let us he firm and hold 
strong language to Kussia and the rest of Europe will follow! 
Lord Derby must be made to move. The Queen feels terribly 
amvious about this. 

Pray be firm in the House of Commons. . . . 

Lord Odo quite bears out the Queen’s very strong conviction, 
as well as that of our other Ambassadors, that the language of 
ifr. Gladstone and others in the autumn and even early part 
of the session has done the greatest possible mischief, and that 
Eussia has been encouraged to go ahead and go to war thereby. 
The Queen has taken the opportunity of stating this in strong 
terms to the Duke of Argyll in replying to a letter of con- 
gratulation on her birthday, and of adding at the samc^ time 
that it is not yet too late ‘ to act a patriotic part and to desist.’ 

The Queen thinks the Prince of Wales should luiow what we 
hoar of the plans and proceedings of Eussia and of the extreme 
danger of being deceived by them. . . . 

•Pray for God’s sake lose no time and be ’prepared to act, tho’ 
we may never have to do so. But to threaten, and intend to 
do nothing, will never do. 

Make' any use of this letter, only take care not to let Lord 
Derby see what the Queen says of him. Sir S. Horthcote might 
see it. Should the Queen write to Lord Derby? Pray cypher 
or telegraph on receiving this and see Lord Odo when ho returns 
to London. 

June 9. — The Queen writes a few lines to say she wroto fully 
and strongly to Lord Derby and told him to show the letter to 
Lord Beaeonsfield. . . . 

The Queen is feeling terribly anxious lest delay should cause 
us to be too late and lose our prestige for ever ! It worries her 
night and day. 

To Lord SaHshui'y. 


2, Whitehall Garuens, June 14, 1877. — Derby saw Bcust 
yesterday; tho conference was long, and, so far as I can under- 
stand, D. faithfully made the proposition, as to active alliance, 
wh. the Cabinet sanctioned. D. pressed for a rcnlv without 


Beust promised to telegraph instantly. 

It is but ingenuous to tell you, that the Queen is ‘ greatly 
distressed ’ about ‘ the very wavering language of Ld. Salisbury, 
wh. will encourage Russia and the Russian party.’ This, with a 
reply from Ld. Derby, which ‘ fills her with despair,’ ‘ greatly 
moves ’ her. ‘ Another Sovn. must be got to carry out Ld. 
Derby’s policy.’ 

Salisbury was no dupe of Russia, but his personal experi- 
ence, at the Constantinople Conference, of the utter im- 
practicability of the Turkish Government, made him 
strongly desirous of finding some accommodation with the 
northern Power which would prevent the hateful possibility 
of having to fight on Turkey’s side. Accordingly, though 
no one was more impressed than the Indian Secretary by the 
real menace which Russia’s Asiatic advance constituted to 
the Indian Empire, he, somewhat unwisely, endeavoured dur- 
ing this session to calm public alarm by inviting critics to use 
large maps, which would magnify, instead of minimising, 
the distance between Russianised Turkestan and the north- 
west frontier of India. Beaconsfield was, it appears, un- 
duly apprehensive of Salisbury’s anti-Turkish tendency, 
and he made the first of a series of impassioned appeals to 
Derby, his eolleagne from early years, to support him in a 
policy of active preparation for eventualities. The Queen, 
never an admirer of Derby’s methods, was already looking 
for a change at the Eoreign Office, but Beaconsfield, though 
sympathising with Her Majesty’s feelings, determined to 
carry Derby with him to the utmost possible distance. 
Chancellor Cairns told the Queen early in July that Derby 
‘ would go any length, short of declaring war.’ 

To Lord Derby. 

Oonfidential. 2, Whitehall G’dns, June lY, ’Y7. — I hope 
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liim with generous magnanimity, which however was thrown 
away on liis sacerdotal convictions. 

The Ministry will not bo weakened by liis secession, and, I 
tbinlc, I can supply bis place, and, if necessary, that, of others, 
in a manner, which would eomineiid itself to the country at this 
exigency. 

But your course, on this occasion, is not that of an ordinary 
colleague. My heart is as much concerned in it as my intelli- 
gence, and I wish not to conceal, how grievous would be to me 
the blow, that severed our long connection and faithful friendship. 

My colleagues aro bound to no particular course by the vote ' 
I am suggesting. I should bo sorry to take any future step, 
which, after mature reflection, did not meet with your particular 
sanction, and their general approval. All I want now is, to 
reassure the country, that is alarmed and perplexed; to show, 
that we are in a state not of puzzled inertness, but of prepared- 
ness for action; so to assist negotiations, which will he con- 
stantly cropping up, and place ourselves in a position, if tliere 
he eventually a crash, to assume a tone, which will ho respected. 

I write with great difficulty, but am Yours over, D. 

From Lord Derby. 

Private. Foreig-v OpprcE, June 17, ’77. — I will write, or 
(better) speak to you to-morrow on the wliole question. Enough 
for the present to say that, as far as you and I are concerned, 
I do not think we shall have any difficulty in agreeing, at least 
in the present stage of tlie affair. It seems to me that the vital 
question is not yet raised; and I hardly anticipate a disruption 
until it is raised, No doubt, Salisbury’s language was om- 
inous, but he did not absolutely declare himself against prepa- 
ration. 

I need not add that a political separation between us two 
would be as painful to me as it could possibly he to you. 


To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, June 23, ’77. — Lord Beaconsliold with 
his humble duty to your Majesty. 


pellation ’ of Mr. Gladstone, or his followers. The assembling' 
of the Cabinet immediately on Lord Beaconsfield’s return from 
the royal audience, was food for the quidnuncs, and Lord Bea- 
cousfield is told, that the Ball at the Palace was rife with 
rumors. Lord Beaconsfield was not present, being obliged to 
avoid, as much as possible, late hours and hot rooms. He saw 
Lord Derby and made the remarks to him which your Majesty 
wished. . . . He defended and not unsuccessfully his language 
to the Austrian Ambassador, as he said the great object of 
Austria was to see England accomplish what was necessary — 
unaided : and that, if Austria suspected that England would not 
act alone, there might be an increased inducement to join us. 

Poor Mr. Hunt goes to Homburg to-night. His case seems 
very bad. Lord Beaconsfield gave him a kind message from 
your Majesty, which seemed to light up his eyes for a moment. 
He has behaved bravely and truly in the great business, and 
redeemed some peccadilloes which, besides, it is not likely he 
will ever have the opportunity to repeat.’- 

From Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Castlk, June 25, ’77. — The Queen thanks Lord Bea- 
consfield for his letter of yesterday and for the copy of the terms 
in which the answer is to be given to-day. They are excellent. 

The reports in Mr. Layard’s last letter of the 13th inst., which 
the Queen saw yesterday, are very alarming! Surely Lord 
Derby cannot be indifferent to the dangers expressed therein? 
Warning after warning arrives and he seems to take it all with- 
out saying a word 11 Such a Foreign Minister the Queen really 
never remembers! 

The news to-day continues very unpleasant and makes the 
Queen very anxious. The feeling against Eussia is getting 
stronger and stronger ! Only do not delay. . . . 

The Queen has been thinking very much of what Lord Beacons- 
field told her, and she thinks that in fact public affairs would be 
benefited if Lord Lyons replaced Lord Derby, as the former has 
such knowledge of foreign countries. Lord Clarendon had the 
same, and Lord Granville also to a great extent : so had Lord 
Malmesbury. But unfortunately Lord Derby has not. If he and 
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would not be possible to retain the services of Lords Salisbury 
and Derby in the manner your Majesty suggests. But they would 
not think of resigning at present. They are prepared to sup- 
port the vote of credit, tbo’ they may shrink from applying the 
proceeds of that vote to the purposes which your Majesty and 
Lord Beaconsfield approve. But some time must necessarily 
elapse before that issue is to be decided. At present, it is quite 
evident from the Austrian note, that Vienna sees no objection 
to the Gallipoli expedition, and if Germany can arrive at an un- 
derstanding with us on the same head. Lord Beaconsfield believes 
that the existing Cabinet will sanction the expedition ; and that 
will put all right very soon. It would bring peace. Lord Bea- 
consfield has had a satisfactory interview with Lord Odo this 
morning. . . . 

To Lord Derby your Majesty would do well to repeat your 
Majesty’s earnest desire and purpose, that the Russians should 
not be permitted to ‘occupy’ Constantinople, or to enter it. 
Your Majesty need not, at this moment, enter into details. 
Lord Beaconsfield is giving ceaseless attention to afiairs, and 
will come down, one morning, and ask for an audience, when 
matters become ripe. 


From Queen Victoria. 

Gonfideniial. Windsor Castle, June 27, ’77. — The Queen 
must write to Lord Beaconsfield again and with the greatest ear- 
nestness on the very critical state of affairs. From so many 
does she hear of the great anxiety evinced that the Government 
should take a firm, bold line. This delay — this uncertainty, by 
which, abroad, we are losing our prestige and our position, while 
Russia is advancing and will be before Constantinople in no 
time! Then the Government will be fearfully blamed and the 
Queen so humiliated that she tliinks she would abdicate at once. 
Be bold! Why not call your followers together, of the House 
of Commons as well as of the House of Lords; tell them that 
interests of Great Britain are at stake; that it is not for the 
Christians (and they are quite as cruel as the Turks) but for con- 
qufflt that this cruel, wicked war is waged, that Russia is as 
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not done and done quickly it will soon be too late; and we shall 
then have to do much more than we shall have to do now. 

The Queen was so alarmed and horrified at Lord Derby’.s lan- 
guage last night, and at poor Lady Derby’s distress at his not 
doing what he ought, that she could hardly rest. The Prince of 
Wales was frantic about it. Prince Leopold criually so, and every- 
one puts the blame on the 3 Ix)rds — Derby, Salisbury, and 
Carnarvon. The Opposition will be the first to turn round on 
you, if you don’t at last act, and delay of weeks or days only 
may be — mark the Queen’s words — fatal ! 

Pray act quickly! The Austrian note is fair enough, but also 
weak and procrastinating. 

Could Lord Beaconsficld not summon Lord Lyons over to say 
what the feeling in France is, and then confidentially ascertain 
whether he could not, in case Lord Derby resigns (and really his 
views and language make him a danger to the country) — you 
could reckon sure on him as a successor [sic] ! Lord Derby 
praises him and Mr. Layard to the skies — but goes on as if they 
wrote nothing! The Queen’s anxiety from her knowledge of 
the past and of foreign Governments is unbounded. 

To Qvsen Victoria. 

Confidential and secret 2, WrnTEHALL G’dns, June 28, ’77. — 
Lord Beaconsfield . . . has had the honor of receiving your Maj- 
esty’s letter of yesterday. Sympathising entirely witli all your 
Majesty’s feelings in the present critical state of affairs, it is his 
duty to lay before your Majesty two important facts: 1. It is 
impossible to obtain a vote of money and men, until the War Es- 
timates are passed, that is to say, so long as we may remain in a 
state of neutrality. 2. If we had men and money, we could not 
despatch them to any part of the Turkish Empire without the 
permission of the Porte, and the Porte will not grant that per- 
mission, unless we occupy the Dardanelles, or otherwise, as their 
avowed allies. All these difficulties would bo removed, if we de- 
clared war against Russia : but there are not three men in the Cab- 
inet, who are prepared to advise that step. 

Lord Beaconsfield has placed the Army Estimates again first 
on the paper to-morrow, and if we succeed in passing them, he 


The progress of the war strengthened Beaconsfield against 
liis dissentient colleagues. Though the Russians made no 
great headway in their attack on Armenia, their invasion 
of the Balkans proceeded without pause. The Danube was 
crossed before the end of June; on July 7 Tiniova, the 
chief city of the northern Bulgarian province, was captured ; 
and in the middle of the month the Russian General Gurko 
seized two passes in the Balkans, and his light troops began 
to raid the Thracian valley of the Maritza, the Bulgarians 
in their train exacting a bloody vengeance from their Turk- 
ish persecutors. An advance to Constantinople became at 
once an immediate possibility of the war; and the Cabinet, 
fortified by representations to the same effect by Austria, 
took steps to make Russia aware of the seriousness with 
which they would regard any occupation of the imperial 
city. As Layard had advised prompt application to the 
Sultan for permission to the British to occupy the Gallipoli 
peninsula in arms, the decision of the Cabinet fell short of 
what the Prime Minister desired, and very far short indeed 
of what the Queen regarded as the imperative necessities 
of the situation. Her Majesty’s feverish anxiety added 
much to her Prime Minister’s labours. ‘ The Rnery writes 
every day, and telegraphs every hour ; this is almost literally 
the case,’ he told Lady Bradford in June. 

To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall G’dns, July 12, ’77 . — Lord Beaconsfleld with liis 
humble duty to your Majesty. The important Cabinet is over, 
and the lArd Chancellor will have the honor of communicating 
in detail its general conclusions, and submit them to your Maj- 
esty’s pleasure. Subject to that, we have decided to address a 
note, of a very formal and authoritative character, to Russia in 
toe vem sk^ched in a previous letter of Lord Beaconsfleld to vour 



occasion, if necessary. The Secretary of State for War, and the 
{pro tern.) First Lord of the Admiralty, are to examine Admiral 
Commorell and others on the approaches of Constantinople, and 
the Cabinet will, at its next meeting, decide the question whether 
the appearance of your Majesty’s fleet at Constantino[)le will be 
sufficient to effect our object. . . . 

July IG. — Lord Bcaconsfield . . . deeply regrets the distress 
which your Majesty c.xperiences, and so naturally experiences, in 
the present critical state of affairs; but he trusts, on reflection, 
that distress may be softened, if not altogether removed; and he 
believes that the vessel of the State, tho’ no doubt there will be 
perils and vicissitudes, may be steered into a haven, safe and 
satisfactory. 

•And, in the first place, with regard to the Russian outrages 
and ‘ atrocities.’ He has not neglected the subject, especially since 
your Majesty has so repeatedly, and so forcibly, called his atten- 
tion to it. He is, at present, in communication with a member of 
Parliament, who has a position, and speaks well, to bring the sub- 
ject before the House of Commons by enquirie.s, and, subsequently, 
by a motion on going into Committee of Supply, and he, some days 
ago, took active measures, that the transactions in question should 
bo placed before the public eye and feeling by the Press. With 
regard to diplomatic interposition by your Majesty’s Government, 
there is an important difference between the instances of ‘ Turk- 
ish atrocities’ and the Russian outrages. The Turkish atrocities 
were investigated by a judicial tribunal, by which many of tho 
chief delinquents were found guilty — yet no punishments were 
inflicted. There was a clear miscarriage of justice, and a firm 
ground on which your Majesty could rest your indignant remon- 
strance. That is not yet the case in the Russian instance, and if 
we make a protest founded on hearsay and anonymous communi- 
cations, we should only leave ourselves open to the cynical crit- 
icism, and the impertinent incredulity, of Prince Gortehakoff. 

And now with respect to the still more important question of 
the occupation of Constantinople. Lord Beaconsfield experiences 
great difficulty in appearing to comment on your Majesty’s re- 
marks on this matter, because he entirely agrees with your Maj- 
esty in your Majesty’s views and sentiments upon it and should, 
long ago, have asked permission to retire from the difficult and not 


osty to accept the resignations of Lord .Salisbury and Lord Derby, 
had they alone been the obstacles; but when lie found the Lord 
Chancellor, hitherto his right arm in atl'airs, followed by the Duke 
of Richmond, and every other member of the Cabinet except Lord 
John Manners and Sir Michael Beach, shrink from the last re- 
sort, he fell it best (waiting to the very end before he spoke) to 
bring about the arrangement ultimately agreed to — which was 
still a step in advance, and which may lead to all that is re- 
quired. The Cabinet agreed to make something like an ulti- 
matum notice to Russia ; Lord Derby went so far as to say, that, 
whatever others might feel, he had no objection to be the ally of 
Turkey, provided that alliance was for English interests: and 
even Lord Salisbury declared, that he had no ob.jcetion to the 
English fleet going to Constantinople, if such a move would pre- 
vent the Russian invasion. To-morrow, tho Cabinet meets early, 
and it will have to consider the report of the naval authorities as 
to tho efficiency of the fleet to prevent occupation. Lord Bencons- 
field believes that, alone, the fleet would not be sufficient. On all 
these matters, Lord Beaoonsfield proposes to confer with your 
Majesty after the Cabinet — to-morrow at Windsor, at 3 o’clock, 
unless commanded otherwise. 

There is one point which Lord Bcaconsfield would humbly place 
before your Majesty. Lord Beaconsfield ventures to remark, that 
ho has never at any time, represented to your Majesty, that, if 
the present state of neutrality were maintained, your Majesty 
could prevent the Russians from occupying Constantinople. That 
would require war with Russia, a force of 60 to 80,000 men at Con- 
stantinople, and the British fleet. What he always recommonded 
was, that the Dardanelles should bo occupied, while still profess- 
ing neutrality, and held as a material guarantee for the obliga- 
tions and respect of treaties. This would not have prevented tho 
occupation of Constantinople were the Russians .strong enough 
to effect it, but it would have given us a commanding position al 
the time of negotiations for peace, which would have ensured the 
restoration of Constantinople by the Russians and maintained 
untouched England’s present position in the Mediterranean. 


From Queen Victoria. 


opposed it will bitterly ruo it some day. However, that is now no 
longer the question, but, What can be done, as a material guaran- 
tee and as an assertion of our position, if Eussia goes on as she 
docs? The crossing of the Balkans makes a great difference, and 
nothing should prevent our sending the beet to Constantinople, 
and being prepared for action, for we shall have to act. These arc 
very important points. Lord Derby, to whom the Queen has also 
telegraphed about the cruelties, answers that he will, at once, 
speak to Count Schouvaloff. For the protection of the Christians 
at Constantinople the fleet would seem necessary. . . . 

OsBouxE, July 20. — To-day’s telegram from Mr. Laynrd is very 
alarming. What the Queen fears is an outburst of (just) indig- 
nation at Constantinople, in which all Christians will suffer and 
our last hold on our poor Allies whom we (to the Queen’s feel- 
ing) so cruelly abandon to a shameful and detestable enemy and 
invader ! She is distressed too not to see anything acted upon 
which Lord Beaconsficld tells her is to be done. He told her on 
Tuesday that in 3 days 5,000 men could be sent to increase the 
garrisons, and that every effort should bo made to be prepared, 
oven for Gallipoli if the Russians did not make a dash at Con- 
stantinople. But she hoars of no troops moving or going, and be- 
comes more and more alarmed. The Queen always feels hopeful 
aud encouraged when she has seen Lord Beaconstield, but somehow 
or other, whether intentionally or thro’ want of energy on the part 
of those under him or at the offices, nothing material is done ! I It 
alarms her seriously. 

For fear of any mistake she wishes to recapitulate what he 
said in answer to her serious question, ‘ What are we to do, and 
how are we to assert our position if the Russians succeed in get- 
ting to Constantinople?’ The Queen understood Lord Beacons- 
field to answer : ‘ If I am your Majesty’s Minister I am preiiared 
to say to Eussia that if the Russians do not quit Constantinople at 
a given day, which I would name, 1 will declare war.’ And Lord 
Beaconsfield added that Lord Salisbury on his (Ld. B.’s) putting 
the same question had himself .said, ‘ Declare war.’ Is this cor- 
rect? The Queen hopes that there will be an opportunity for 
Lord Beaconsfield soon to state strongly in Parliament that the 
Government will never stand anything which would injure the 


Lord Beaeonsfield about Mr. ngott's " appointment naa been re- 
futed. But abe is sorry for the annoyance it must have caused 

The Queen most earnestly urges on Lord Beaeonsfield to hold 
verv strong language to the Cabinet to-morrow and to insist on 
the" speedy despatch of the troops to increase the garrisons, as 
speedily as possible. 

Beaeonsfield took care that the serious representation to 
Etissia should he no mere brutum fuhnen; and ho succeeded 
in carrying his Cabinet with him in further measures of 
precaution. 

To Queen Victoria. 

(Telegram in cg-pher.) July 21, 1877, 2.30 p.m . — The Cabinet 
has agreed unanimously, if Eussia occupies Constantinople, and 
does not arrange for her immediate retirement from it, to advise 
your Majesty to declare war against that Power. Orders have 
been given to strengthen tlie Mediterranean garrisons. 

To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall G’ons, July 22, ’77. — Lord Beaeonsfield . . . 
deeply regrets that your Majesty should supposo for a moment, 
that he makes any representations to your Majesty which he does 
not sincerely intend to effect: oven with the short-sighted view 
of sparing your Majesty anxiety, [that] would be, in his mind, 
dishonorable conduct, and almost amount to treason. He errs, 
perhaps, in being too communicative to your Majesty, in often 
imparting to your Majesty plans which are in embryo, and which, 
even if apparently matured, occasionally encounter unforeseen 
difficulties: but it relieves his mind, and often assists his judg- 
ment, to converse, and confer, with your Majesty without the 
slightest reswve, and this necessarily leads to your Majesty some- 
times assuming that steps will be taken, which are necessarily de- 
layed, and sometimes even relinquished. 

The opposition, to the increase of the Mediterranean garrisons, 
and me procrastination, have entirely arisen from the military au- 

‘ Confidential Committee ’ of Gen- 
eral Officers, who would be as powerful as the Council of 'IV.ii. 



Wliat they want, and what they have ever tried to bring about, 
is a great military expedition, like the Crimean : but such a step 
would be utterly inconsistent with the policy of neutrality adopted 
by the Cabinet, and cannot bo countenanced unless there is an 
avowed and public change of that policy. 

Yesterday, the Cabinet in a decided manner declared, that they 
would receive no further protests from the ‘ Confidential Commit- 
tee,’ and ordered steps to be taken immediately for strengthening 
the Malta garrison by 3,000 men, and will follow this up, accord- 
ing to circumstances. So great is the influenee of the ‘ Confiden- 
tial Committee,’ that the Secretary of War, who had been in favor 
of the measure, advised the Cabinet not to adopt it, and ulti- 
mately agreed only with a protest. 

Yesterday, also, in the most formal, and even solemn, manner, 
the question was placed before the Cabinet, Wliat they were pre- 
pared to do, if Russia occupied Constantinople? They unani- 
mously agreed, no one stronger and more decided than Lord Salis- 
bury, that the Cabinet should advise your Majesty to declare war 
against Russia. 

It is Lord Beaconsfield’s present opinion, that in such a case 
Russia must be attacked from Asia, that troops should be sent to 
the Persian Gulf, and that the Empress of India should order her 
armies to clear Central Asia of the Muscovites, and drive them 
into the Caspian. We have a good instrument for this pur- 
pose in Lord Lytton, and indeed he was placed there with that 
view. 

Lord Salisbury will attend your Majesty on Wednesday, and 
Lord Beaconsfield purposes soon, perhaps on the Saturday fol- 
lowing, to have the honor, and great delight, of seeing your Maj- 
esty. He continues pretty well, but has been, and still is, a little 
harassed by this impertinent nonsense about Mr. Pigott. These 
affairs take up precious time, and if the time is not given, the most 
unfounded calumnies get afloat. 

Strangely enough, at this point Beaconsfield was faced 
with the threat of secession, not hy his anti-Ttirkish col- 
leagues, but hy the most stalwart representative in the Cab- 
inet of the Palmerstonian oro-Turkish tradition. 



ngreed to declare war against Russia, if slio evinces the slightest 
intention to fortify, or remain in, Constantinople (if she ever get 
there), the Queen will be greatly distressed and surprised at your 
determination. 

I most earnestly request, therefore, that all may be suspended 
until I see Her Majesty, which I will try to effect on Saturday 
next. 


What Planners objected to was tlie apparent abandon- 
ment to Russia of Batoum, the gi'cat seaport on the south- 
east coast of the Black Sea. But of course the Cabinet tvore 
concentrating on the vital point of Constantinople and the. 
Straits, leaving minor mattci’S for subsequent consideration, 
according to the progress of the war; and Eeaconsfield was 
able to persuade bis old comrade-in-anns to wltlulraw his 
I'csignation. Xo sooner was tliis difficulty settled than 
Eeaconsfield had to act once more as lightning-eondnetor 
between the (-Jueen and Derby, with whose conduct of for- 
eign affairs Her Majesty became daily more utterly dissat- 
isfied. With Salisbury, on the other hand, who was invited 
at this period to Osborne, the Queen was much better 
pleased. She wrote to Eeaconsfield on July 25 of the In- 
dian Secretary’s ‘ sound views.’ ‘ He is deeply impressed 
with the extreme importance of our being completely pre- 
pared for eventualities which may shortly arise.’ 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jalj/ 26, ’77. — The Queen saw with pleasure last night 
tho emphatic denial of Lord Derby and Count Boust to the ex- 
traordinary and very alarming assertioti mticle to the hitter and 
reported-— of our not objecting to the temporary occupation by 
the Russians of Constantinople. But she is bound to say iii 
confidence to Lord Eeaconsfield that the language of Lord Derby 
to Count Beust as described in the draft of July 21 to Sir A. 


very painfully impressed ’with the conviction (which Lord Salis- 
bury she found shared) that Lord D. did not truly and properly 
carry out the decisions of the Cabinet, and still more did not con- 
duct foreign affairs as they ought — for the Cabinet must do 
that. The time is come when our policy must be clear and de- 
cided. Always — as Sir S. Northcote and Lord Derby do — ex- 
plaining away every act which is intended to show Russia and 
Europe that we are not passive spectators of the former’s shameful 
aggressive conduct — is disastrous, and injures the Government 
in the eyes of the country and makes us contemptible in the eyes 
of Europe. . . . 


To Queen Victoria. 

(Telegram.) Whiteiiali, G’dns, July 26, ’77. — There was a 
Cabinet this morning to consider the iiucstinn. We have on de- 
cided two resolutions, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
sent them to Lord Hartington, who wishes to act in concert 
with your Majesty’s Government. 

From Queen Victoria. 

(Telegram in cypher.) Osboune, July 28, ’77. — Greatly 
alarmed at Mr. Layard’s appeal, which can no longer be disre- 
garded if British interests are not to suffer most seriously. A de- 
cided answer must be given, Gallipoli must be occupied. You 
will be fearfully blamed if you let Constantinople be taken, and 
without declaring to Russia what the consequences will be. If 
there is a horrible massacre of the Christians we shall be held 
responsible for it. You should bring this at once before the Cab- 
inet. 

The Queen sent an identical message to Derby, and re- 
ceived a reply whose studied calm only added fuel to her 
indignation. 


Lord Derby to Queen Victoria. 

Foreign Office, July 28, ’77. — Lord Derby, with his humble 

tliit.v Riihtnits tbiit ho has hoon honored hv vnur Maiostv’a toloeTani 



war with Russia. But he believes that party to be small in num- 
bers, though loud and active. He is quite satisfied that the great 
bulk of the nation desires nothing so much, in connection with 
this question, as the maintenance of peace. If they have not 
spoken out, it is, in his belief, because the declarations of the 
Ministry have satisfied them that there is no danger of its being 
disturbed. 

Beaconafield was at Osbonie for a week-end visit when 
Derby’s letter to the Queen arrived. Her Majesty imme- 
diately submitted it to him. 


To Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, July 29, ’7Y. — Lord Beaconsfield with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. This is a mere houtadc of [Lord Derby’s] 
bad temper at being obliged by the Cabinet to send the telegram 
to Mr. Layard.^ It is quite intolerable, and is as much ad- 
dressed to your Majesty’s humble Minister as to your Majesty. 
Tour Majesty will not deign to notice it, Lord Beaconsfield feels 
quite sure. Lord Beaconsfield hopes, that the great objects of 
your Majesty’s imperial policy may be secured without going to 
war: but if war is necessary he will not shrink from advising 
your Majesty to declare it, and, in that case, he very much doubts 
whether Lord Derby, with all his savage and sullen expressions, 
will resign. 

But the Queen’s indignation was too great to suffer her 
to adopt her Minister’s advice and take no notice ; and ulti- 
mately he consented to draft a reply for her which she 
described as ' admirable/ and which she forwarded with- 
out alteration. 


Queen Victoria to Lord Derly. 

Osborne, July 29, 1877.— The Queen regrets to hear from Lord 
Derby, that it is now too late to undertake the Gallipoli expedi- 


that it would have prevented tliis horrible war. The Queen does 
not know from what sourees Lord Derby gathers his opinion, that 
the British people are in favour of Russian supremacy. She is 
convinced of the contrary, and believes there will soon be no con- 
troversy on the subject. 



CHAPTER V 

Conditional H jiUTiiALiTY 

1877 

The tension of Queen and Ministers was greatly relieved 
at the close of July by the serious and unexpected clipek 
which the Russians suffered before Plevna — a great centre 
of roads on the right flank of their advance. It soon be- 
came evident that there was no longer any imihediate pros- 
pect of a Russian occupation of Constantinople — the dan- 
ger which had dominated the counsels of Ministers for many 
months. Beaconsfield was able to give some attention to 
the troubles of his foi-mcr theatre of fame, the House of 
Commons, where Parnell and his small following had taken 
advantage of the great leader’s withdrawal to organise a 
most formidable course of systematic obstruction. 

To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall Garuens, Aug. 1, 1877. — . . . With reference to 
an observation in your Majesty’s cyphered telegram of this morn., 
Lord Beaconsfield would ask leave to remark, that the telegram 
in question was sent to Mr. Layard, not to the Sultan; and that, 
in due time, it will have to bo printed and presented to the ITouse 
of Commons, and that great care must bo taken, lest we be 
accused of changing our policy without due public notice. The 
state of neutrality, which has been adopted, renders the conduot 
of affairs extremely delicate, and difficult. Lord Beaconsfield, 
however, has much confidence in the secret telegram, which he 
forwarded to Mr. Layard from Osborne last Sunday.' 

If tihfi flpRPnVlPfl in tVin + i rk-f /yl a n tt}i 


thfi pnaition of tho Russian armies, both north and south of the 
Balkans, will be perilous — 24,000 Russians hors de combat! So 
far as the opinion of the Porte is concerned, a telegram from 
Air. Layard wmdd seem to confirm this ‘ wondrous tale.’ There 
is a Cabinet to-morrow at two o’ck., after which Lord Beacons- 
field will communicate to your Majesty. . . . 

Almost as great an affair as the battle in Bulgaria is the signal 
triumph of Constitutional principles and Parliamentary prac- 
tice in the House of Commons this day. A session of 20 un- 
broken hours! There is nothing like it on record. It was the 
triumph of British pluck and British gentlemen, and will have 
a great effect on the conduct of public affairs. 

Lord Beaconsfield made a visit to the House of Commons this 
morning. It was the first time he bad been able to visit it since 
he left it, after having sate in it for nearly forty years, and 
having been its leader — one side or the other — for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. The House gave him a cheer when he appeared 
in the gallery, and the cheer commenced on tlie Liberal benches, 
which first observed him. 

This is one of the comparatively rare references in the 
Beaconsfield correspondence of this period to domestic pol- 
ities. From the summer of 1876 to that of 1878 the East- 
ern Question was, for him, the Aaron’s rod which swal- 
lowed all minor, and partictilarly all domestic, interests — 
sometimes with unfortunate results. One of the sanitary 
measures of this Government of Social Reform was a m\ich- 
needed Bill, introduced in the Lords in 1877, for con.soli- 
datiug the Burials Acts and providing additional ceme- 
teries. Here, it seemed to the Queen and to Archbishop 
Tait, was an opportunity for a settlement of the vexed que.s- 
tion of Dissenters’ burials, and Beaconsfield was not indi.s- 
posed to move in that direction. 

To Queen Victoria. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Feb. 20, 1877. — Lord Beaconsfield with 
his humble duty to your Majesty. 



only a Consolidation Bill, simplifying in one Bill the various Acta 

on the subject of Burials. _ . . i , 

There has been an attempt to introduce a lew original clauses, 
which it was thought might facilitate the resistance to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s ‘Burials Bill’ in tlie House of Commons. They will not 
satisfy the Dissenters, but may perhaps aid a little our Borough 
Members, as giving an excuse for opposing him. 

But the clauses are not yet drawn, and hang fire, so it is impos- 
sible to send them to your Majesty. 

The clergy are quite inexorable on the subject: ‘ all schools of 


Church thought.’ 

In the meantime, the Sacerdotalists are moving every influ- 
ence, divine or much the reverse, against your Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. . . . 


But the resistance of the clergy to change was strongly 
reflected in the attitude of churchmen in the Cabinet. Ac- 
cordingly, the additional clauses went no farther than to 
permit silent burials of Dissenters in consecrated ground; 
and even this concession was withdrawn by tlie Government 
after the second reading had been secured. The Archbishop 
was indignant, and many lay churchmen in the House of 
Lords shared his feelings. Lord Harrowby, whose son, 
Lord Sandon, was himself a Minister, gave notice of an 
amendment in Coimnittee permitting, not merely silent 
burials, but Nonconformist services by the open grave. 
Beaconsfield realised that the time had come to evacuate a 
position which could not be much longer held. On Satur- 
day, May 12, the Archbishop called on him, and records in 
his diary that the Prime Minister was ‘ quite in accord 
with mo, and as acute as possible respecting the best way 
of proceeding. “The question ought to he settled.” 
Agreed to bring it before the Cabinet.’ But on the follow- 
ing Monday Beaconsfield had to confess to the Archbishop 
that. ^ fip -nAf mQY»ort.£i A T 11 


the Archbishop, ‘ to be dividing the Uouse against them, 
knowing that their chief was all the time on my side. . . . 
It was amusing to see him sitting quietly throughout the de- 
bate, without saying a word, and voting with his colleagues, 
while hoping they would be beaten.’ On Repoi’t Harrowby 
absolutely carried his amendment by a majority of sixteen, 
and the Government abandoned the Bill.^ Beaeonsfield’s 
acquiescence in this somewhat humiliating procedure was 
undoubtedly due to his determination not to lose from his 
Cabinet one of his most stalwart and capable supporters in 
Eastern questions. Other churchmen among his colleagues 
might he disposed to compromise on this church question; 
but Tlardy, tlic representative of the Oxford clergy, made 
it deal’ that, if Harrowby’s amendment were accepted by 
the Government, he would resign.^ This was a loss which, 
in view of the dubious attitude, in regard to Russia and 
Turkey, of Derby, Salisbury, and Caraaiwon, Bcaconsfield 
was not prepared to face. He preferred to risk the incon- 
veniences and dangers of postponing the settlement of the 
burials question. It is difficult to maintain that he was 
wrong. 

There was, during this session of 1877, one striking epi- 
sode, which, after apparently threatening a serious blow to 
Beacousfield’s reputation, proved in the end to he the means 
of confirming and consolidating it. A vacancy had arisen 
in the office of Comptroller, or peimanent head, of the Sta- 
tionery Office. It was a post which had been held by lit- 
erary men of some distinction, such as McCulloch, the econ- 
omist, and W. R. Greg, the essayist and reviewer; but a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons had con- 
demned the waste and mismanagement of the department, 
and had recommended that its head should in future he a 
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tlic War Office of ciglitecu years’ staudiug. The transac- 
tion was brought before the House of Commons on July 
10, and denounced by the Opposition free lances as a ' job.’ 
On what ground, they asked, was the report of the Commit- 
tee ignored, and this important post of d,t)00 a year con- 
ferred upon a man who was ' one of a hundred and one jun- 
ior clerks in the AVar Office, being GOth on the li.st ? ’ Was 
it because Mr. Pigott’s father had been vicar of Hughen- 
den, and, with his family, had rendered valuable assistance 
to Disraeli in his electoral contests in Bucks? Such was 
the insinuation; and it had a very plausible air. The 
Prime Minister could no longer appear in that House to 
answer for himself; his colleagues, imperfectly informed, 
gave only the usual official reply that their chief had duly 
considered public interests in making the appointment. 
This was not convincing to the House at large ; Knightlciv, 
now almost the solitary unconverted member of the anti- 
Disraeli Tory clique,^ aired his virtue by speaking and di- 
viding against tbe Government; the AVhips were cnuglit 
napping; and what amounted to a personal vote of ccnsui'o 
upon Beaconsfield was carried by four votes. The pres.s 
and public ratified tbe ceusure ; The Times describing the 
appointment as ‘ too splendidly audacious.’ 

And yet the whole affair was, to use the title under which 
those of the Beaconsfield papers which concern it were 
docketed, a ‘great mare’s nest.’ Three days later (July 
19) Beaconsfield rose in the House of Lords to defend his 
action. The speech, besides being a complete vindication, 
was a masterpiece of stage effect. ‘ Hever shall I forget,’ 
writes Eedesdale,^ who was present, ‘ the air of dejection, 
the hang-dog look, with which he entered the House. T-Tis 



garded by the Government, ifany liad been adopted; but 
the suggestion that tlie head of tlie. stationery department 
should have teehnieal knowledge ajjpeared to him, on eon- 
sidevation, to be impracticable, as no one connected with 
great commercial transactions would l)e tempted to accept 
a post, tlic salary of which hardly exceeded that of the man- 
ager of a first-class establishment. To carry out the recom- 
mendation, ‘ I should have had to appoint some, person who 
had retired from business, or some person from whom busi- 
ness had retired.’ What was wanted for the discharge of 
the duties of Comptroller was not technical knowledge, 
which could he supplied by subordinates in the office, but 
administrative ability, ofiTicial experience, and capacity for 
labour, together with the educational, moral, and social 
qualities necessary for presiding over a great public depart- 
ment. Accordingly he had decided to give the post to a 
young member of the Civil Service as a reward for merit 
and industry. Mr. Pigott was no ‘ mere War Office clerk ’ ; 
he had served as private secretary to various Secretaries of 
State, and he had especially distinguished himself as secre- 
tary to more than one Commission. He had now, owing to 
the vote of tlie Commons, resigned ; but to accept his resig-na- 
tion would be to leave an able and desciwing Civil Seiwant to 
absolute destitution. Beaconsfield therefore hoped that the 
House of Commons would yet reconsider the case in a milder 
and juster spirit. 

So far Beaconsfield had preserved the subdued and (h p 
reeatory air with which he began his speech. But, having 
justified the appointment on public grounds, he now turned 
with brightening face and more confident tones to the per- 
sonal attack on himself. ‘ My lords,’ he continued, ‘ it has 
been said, in an assembly almost as classical as that which 


appeal to his sympathising cars. His still ])liimp liaiids 
were held out, palm upwards, that noble lords might see 
how clean they were. His eyes were ividcnod to their ut- 
most capacity, in astonishment at the supposition that he 
might be thought capable of this thing chai'gecl against him, 
whilst his cheeks puffed out to emit, in an almost horrifying 
whisper, the fearsome words, a job I’” It had been said, 
Beaconsfield proceeded, 

that the father of Mr. Pigott was the parson of my pariah, that I 
had relations of long and intimate friendship with liim, that he 
busied himself in county elections, and that in rny earlier con- 
tests in the county with which I am connected I was indebted to 
his exertions. My Lords, this is really a romance. Thirty years 
ago there was a vicar of my parish of the name of Pigott, and he 
certainly was .father to this gentleman. He did not owe his 
preferment to me, nor was he ever under any obligation to me. 
Shortly after I succeeded to the property Mr. Pigott gave up his 
living and retired to a distant county. I have never had any 
relations with him. With regard to our intimate friendship and 
his electioneering assistance, all I know of his interference in 
county elections is that before he departed from the county of 
Buckingham he registered his vote against me. And, my Lords, it 
is the truth — it may surprise you, but it is the truth — that I 
have no personal acquaintance witli his son, Mr. Digby Pigott, 
who was appointed to this office the other day. I do not know him 
even by sight. 

As Beaconsfield pronounced these last sentences he drew 
himself up to his full height, and his assured and tri- 
umphant tones ‘ galvanised ’ the House of ILords ‘ into some- 
thing like life.’ The general cheers and laughter which 
greeted the conclusion of his speech showed that he had won 
his cause with his audience; and, adds Redesdale, ‘the 
Lord Beaconsfield who walked out of the House that eve- 
ning with a firm step was twenty years vonne'er than the nnov 


these latter years, save when under the stimidiis of direct 
political excitement, Eeaconsfield was never far from the 
border of physical collapse. The public and the press, even 
the Liberal press, followed the Lords in accepting the de- 
fence as complete, and the next week the Commons re- 
scinded their censure without a division, Hartingtou, 
the Opposition leader, and the irreconcilable Knightley 
joining in the generous apologies offered to the Prime 
Minister. 


To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Qabdens, J idy 20. — . . . There has been a meet- 
ing of the Speaker, the Cr. of the Exchequer, and Hartingtou, and 
they have come to an unanimous conclusion, that steps must be 
Immediately taken to rescind the resolution of the Ho. of Com- 
mons. It takes a great deal to elate me, but I confess I am not in- 
sensible to such a triumph! 

It may be added that the suggestion that Eeaconsfield had 
any special obligation to, or tenderness for, the Pigott fam- 
ily was absurd. The Eev. J. Pigott was only his vicar for 
three years, from 1848 to 1851, when he accepted a living 
in iSTorfoUc; and in this short time the relations between 
squire and parson were not unfrequently strained. One in- 
stance has been mentioned in Vol. III., eh. 6, when the vicar 
took upon himself to reprove the squire for Sunday trav- 
elling; another concerned a question of right of way. The 
vicar appears to have been a Whig, and if he travelled from 
his ISTorfolk living to vote for Bucks in 1852 (which, in spite 
of Beaconsfield’s confident assertion, seems uncertain) would 
naturally have supported the Whig candidate, Cavendish. 
!Mr. Digby Pigott’s principal work for the State had been as 
secretary to the important Commission on Army promotion. 
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Office than Beaconsfield, who had made frequent complaint 
of official pens, ink and paper; and it is satisfactory to know 
that his new Comptroller justified the confidence placed in 
him, and sensibly Improved the mntliods of his office. 

Bcacoiisfield’s private correspondence shows that, though 
his sufferings during this spring and summer were great, 
he managed in the intervals of his attacks to make occasional 
appearances in society. He seems to have felt that it was 
incumbent on him, as his chest complaint rendered him, in 
his words to Lady Chesterfield, ‘ quite incapable of ad- 
dressing a public assembly,’ to make it clear to the world 
that an almost absolute silence in the House of Lords was 
compatible with a vitality which could dominate the Cabi- 
net at a period of crisis. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, June 22. — . . . My colossal American 
dinner — forty guests, all men, except the hostess and Mrs. 
Grant: the room full of flowers and strong perfumes, wliich, 
afterwards mixing with the fumes of tobacco, did not at all 
benefit my bronchial tubes, wh. are not in very good order. 

I sate next to the General,’ more honorable than pleasant. I 
felt so overcome that I escaped as soon as possible, and did not go 
to Qrosvenor House, where I might have seen S., whom I never 
see. ... 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Sunday, July 1, 1877.— •. . . Gull is all 
froth and words : what you heard, ho also said to me, but yesterday 
he was evidently perplexed and disappointed, and came twice. 

They are all alike. First of all, they throw it on the weather : 
then there must be change of scene: so Sir W. .Tenner, after bhm- 
denng and plundering in the usual way, sent me to Bournemouth, 
and Gull wants to send me to Eras. I shd. like to send botli of 
them to Jericho. . . . 


The only good thing in all these troubles is that I am to drink 
port wine. After 3 years of plebeian tipples, this amuses me. . . . 


To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

2, Whitehall Gaudens, July 14, 1877. — . . . It is raining cats 
and dogs, wh. it fortunately did not do on Tliursday, when there 
was a garden party at Marlboro’ House. I was there for a mo- 
ment, having been to a wedding, and then to a wedding festival 
— hard work ; but it is, sometimes, necessary to show oneself, or 
else the Daily News says I am dead, or dying, wh. is the same. I 
am pretty well, but shd. be glad to hear that you were better. 

Garden parties in London are wells; full of dank air. Sir W. 
Gull tells me that if the great garden parties in future are held 
at Buckingham and klarlboro’ House instead of Chiswick and so 
on, his practice will he doubled. 

Afterwards on Thursday, I dined with the Duke of . I 

like to go, as a rule, to a house for the first time. I rarely go a 

second. I shall not dine with the Duke of again. The 

Duchess, attractive at the first glance, is not so when you sit next 
to her; an ordinary mind and a squalling voice. The claret, wh. 
Sir Gull [sic] orders me to drink, was poison. When I dine out 
now, I am at the mercy of these criminal landlords. They shd. 
be punished like Signora Tofana and the Marchioness of Brinvil- 
liers. An Englishman, incapable otherwise of a shabby action, 
will nevertheless order inferior claret at dinner, wh. is the only 
time at which a r'eal gentleman drinks wine. At Lord North- 
brook’s last Tuesday, the table claret was of the highest class, but 
then he is a Baring, and the sons of princely merchants look 
upon bad wine as a damnable heresy. The P. and Pss. of Wales 
dined there, but did not arrive until ^ past 9 ! ! ! Too soon for 
supper, too late for the sublimer meal. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, July 26. — . . . ‘Gussie’ has asked me 
to dine there on Sunday — to meet you. It is exactly four years 
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have faith in my star. 

OsB0R.N'E, July 29.—. . . Yesterday, almost the moment I ar- 
rived, I Bad to plant a tree — a pinsapo. P. Leopold liad to 
attend at the ceremony. He is clever. . . Monty takes to him 
very much. Monty had the honor of dining with the Queen — a 
strictly family circle. I sate next to Pss. Beatrice. They were 
all full of my visit to Zazel, whom the Pss. Beatrice had been 
promised she was to see. ‘You also,’ sd. the Queen, ‘paid a 
visit to somebody else, the Gorilla.’ ‘Yes, Madam, there were 
three sights; Zazel, Pongo, and myself.’ And then I told her 
how we moved about as if in a fair. 

To Mrs. de Burgh. 

2, Whitehall Gardens, Aug. IG, ’77. — I am grieved I did not 
see you before you left town — but I have been very ill, and con- 
tinue very ill, and am really quite incapable of walking upstairs 
— gout and bronchitis have ended in asthma, the horrors of wh. 
I have never contemplated or conceived. I have seen more than 
one person die, but I don’t think they suffered the oppression and 
despair, wh. I have sometimes to encounter — and, sometimes, I 
am obliged to sit up all night, and want of sleep at last breaks mo 
down. 

Nothing but the critical state of affairs has kept me at my 
post, but if I die at it, I cannot desert it now. I have man- 
aged to attend every Cabinet, but I can’t walk at present from 
Whitehall to Downing St., but am obliged to brougham even 
that step, wh. I once could have repeated fifty times a day. . . . 

Beaconsfield had very wisely deprecated and evaded dis- 
cussions in Parliament about the possibilities of future pol- 
icy in the Near East. But, before separating for the recess 
the Cabinet had a general talk about the situation — a talk 
which shows how Beaconsfield’s policy was gaining ground 
with his colleagues. 


To Queen Vicioria. 


our policy lias become more precise and decided, and that we can- 
not consent even to an occupation of Constantinople, however 
definite and temporary the purpose, he has prevented discussions 
in Parliament. Had they taken place, and ambiguous and un- 
certain language been used about ‘ the occupation,’ it would have 
been supposed that your Majesty’s Government was vacillating 
and infirm; had, on the contrary, our ultimate and real purpose 
been expressed, the Porte would have felt that we were already 
virtually her allies, and taking advantage of our having com- 
mitted ourselves, wo should have been unable to make those con- 
ditions, and use that influence, which it will be necessary to 
exact and exercise, in order to obtain a satisfactory settlement. 

Tlie Cabinet to-day was solely busied with considering the 
Speech from the'Throne: but they agreed to have a meeting be- 
foro separation to decide upon what steps should be taken in the 
event, which it is hoped is now not probable, of a sudden recur- 
rence to that dangerous position, which was threatened a fort- 
night ago, and that Constantinople might be endangered. It 
was also settled that, while Lord Derby and Lord Benconsficld 
should remain in town, or in its immediate vicinity, the rest of 
the Cabinet must be prepared to reassemble frequently, and at 
a few hours’ notice. 

Note on the Cabinet of 15th August, ’7Y. 

Osborne. — After settling the answer to the Austrian note, Mr. 
Secretary Cross said there was an important, and as he thought, 
an urgent question for the decision of his colleagues. The un- 
exiieeted course of events had relieved us from an embarrassing 
position with respect to the occupation of Constantinople by 
the Russians; hut a similar state of affairs, as that from which we 
had been relieved, might recur, and in the separation of the Cab- 
inet. The question was, Wliat was the Cabinet prepared to do, 
in the event of the Russians again threatening to occupy Con- 
stantinople? Mr. Secretary Hardy, after a general pause, said 
he assumed that the Cabinet would act in the spirit they had 
previously decided on ; that they would send up their fleet to Con- 
stantinople, and occupy all necessary positions. Lord Carnarvon 
asked, with, or without the consent of the Sultan? General as- 



of these means. All agreea, wun inn oAoupinni ui uar- 

narvon, that, if the tide of affairs changed and that the occupa- 
tion by the Russians of Cou.stnntinople this year appeared to be 
on the cards, tlic Cabinet .should meet immediately, and take 
such steps ns the exigency required, and of a similar character 
ns previously contemplated. Lord Salisbury, however, did say, 
that he did not think the country was at present prepared to ally 
itself with Turkey. Prime Minister again observed, ‘ Solo ques- 
tion now to decide was, Would we interfere if Russians again 
menaced Constantinople?’ There was no dissent except from 
Lord Carnarvon. 

After this. Prime Minister said, there was another, and not 
less Important, question to decide; that was, assuming the Rus- 
sians could not overcome Turkey in one campaign, would Eng- 
land permit a second? This was a war of extermination. 

Irrespective of English interests concerned, he doubted whetlier 
a system of strict neutrality should he maintained in a war 
avowedly, and practically, of extermination. He did not wish 
to bind the Cabinet by an immediate decision, but bis own opin- 
ion was strong — that we, and Europe, ought not to tolerate 
another campaign. He wished the Cabinet now to discuss, and 
eventually to consider, our policy imder these circumstances, and 
he should propose, that when it was apparent, and avowed, that 
the first campaign could not be decisive, the Cabinet should meet, 
and consider the course to be adopted to prevent a recurrence to 
arms in the spring. 

There was much and general discussion on this matter, and a 
general, if not universal, opinion, that the British policy, under 
such circumstances, would be to prevent a second campaign, 

Lord Derby said we should remember we had no allies. 

Prime Minister observed, that in his opinion no other ally than 
Turkey was required ; that, as for large armies, it was not for us 
to reconquer Bulgaria ; that we were masters of the sea, and could 
send a British force to Batoura, march without difficulty through 
Armenia, and menace the Asiatic possessions of Russia. 

These views were favorably received. 

In August an opportunity offered for one of those private 
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military attache in Russia, came to England from the Tsar's 
headquarters with personal assurances for the Queen and 
British Government from Alexander of the purity of his 
motives and the innocence of his intentions. His sole ob- 
ject was the amelioration of the lot of the Christians in 
Turkey; he had no thought of annexation save perhaps in 
Bessarabia and possibly in Asia ilinor ; a temporary occu- 
pation of Bulgaria would be inevitable, but he would only 
occupy Constantinople if such a step was rendered neces- 
sary by the march of events; he would in no wise menace 
British interests, either there or in Egypt, the Suez Canal, 
or India. Beaconsfield saw his chance of direct communi- 
cation, and determined that Wellesley should carry back 
more than the official reply. In that document, he told him, 
it would, of course, not be possible to make use of lan- 
guage which could in any way be interpreted as a threat; 
and consequently it would necessarily be of a somewhat 
formal character, couched of course in conciliatory terms. 
He added, however, that Wellesley, having been made ac- 
quainted with the opinions both of the Queen and of the 
Prime IMinister, would be in a position to explain to the 
Emperor the actual policy of Great Britain. Both Queen 
and Minister sincerely desired the re-establishment of peace, 
and would welcome any arrangement that would conclude 
the war that year in a manner honourable and satisfactory 
to Russia. At the same time they feared that the neutrality 
of England could not be maintained, if the war were not 
soon terminated ; but that, if there were a second campaign. 
England must necessarily take her place as a belligerent. 
' This,’ said Beaconsfield, ‘ is the policy of Great Britain ; 
and as you have been told so both by the Queen and by my- 
self, you are at liberty to put the case clearly to the Em- 



dum explaining how he conceived 


his mission. 


Memorandum iy Col. the Hon. F. A. Wellesley. 

Tlie subject of the correspondence and conversations which 
have passed between the Queen, Lord Beaconsfiekl, and Col, 
Wellesley, to be considered secret and on no account to bo men- 
tioned at the Foreign Office. 

Col. Wellesley is the bearer of an answer from Her Majesty’s 
Government which he will communicate officially to the Emperor. 
Although Col. Wellesley has no orders from Lord Beaconsfield 
to make any further statement to His Majesty, it is thought 
advisable in the interests of Russia as well as of England, that 
the Emperor be informed with regard to the future attitude of 
this country under certain contingencies. 

Ilis Lordship has therefore communicated to Col. Wellesley his 
views and intentions, which coincide entirely with those of the 
Queen, and which it is left to Col. Wellesley’s discretion to 
make known to the Emperor, should a favorable opportunity 
present itself. 

The policy of the Government is as follows : 

The Queen and H.M. Government have a sincere desire to see 
the speedy re-establishmcnt of peace on terms honorable to 
Russia and would be glad to contribute to such a result; should, 
however, the war be prolonged and a second campaign undertaken, 
the neutrality of England could not be maintained and she would 
take her part as a belligerent. 

In bringing the above facts to the knowledge of the Emperor it 
is most important that Col. Wellesley should disabuse His Maj- 
esty’s mind of certain misconceptions which could only lead to a 
false appreciation of the actual state of affairs. 

It has been stated that there are dissensions in the Cabinet 
which would prevent active intervention on the part of England. 
This is entirely false. The Cabinet is led by one mind and has 
the entire support of the Sovereign. 

There exists perfect harmony of opinion between the Queen and 
Lord Beaconsfield respecting the foreign policy of the country. 
The Government is as strong as ever, and possesses the confidenee 
of the people; which is proved by the present tranquil attitude 


has proved himself the greatest friend of Russia, Prince Bis- 
marck or Lord Beaconsfield ; the Chancellor who has done all 
in his power to urge Russia to undertake this disastrous war, 
or the Prime Minister who has endeavoured to save her from it? 

It is coimnonly supposed in Russia that the mind of the Eng- 
lish public is poisoned against Russia by Lord Beaconsfield, and 
that His Lordship is responsible for the present relations which 
exist between the two countries. Col. Wellesley is in a position 
to deny these statements, and to show that on the contrary it is 
Lord Beaconsfield who has recently discouraged discussions in 
Parliament with a view to avoiding the possibility of leading 
Turkey to believe that sooner or later England may be on her 
side, a belief which would no doubt have been created had the 
Government been compelled to make a distinct statement with 
regard to their future policy. 

A private letter from Lord Beaconsfield to the Queen, which 
Her Majesty showed Col. Wellesley, proved that Lord Beacons- 
field has chocked Parliamentary discussion as well as anti-Rus- 
sian public meetings with the object of avoiding all encourage- 
ment to Turkey. 

However much Lord Beaconsfield may desire peace he is 
equally determined to uphold the honor and defend the inter- 
ests of England, and Russia should not indulge in any erroneous 
impressions as to the weakness or vacillation of the British Gov- 
ernment, which. Colonel Wellesley knows, enjoys the support 
of the Sovereign and the confidence of the nation. 

Col. Wellesley should not fail to point out to the Emperor that 
the influence of the English Government at Constantinople is 
not by any means such as His Majesty appears to think, and 
that as a matter of fact the influence which Mr. Layard can 
bring to bear on tho Porte is far more personal than official. 

Col. Wellesley has had the exceptional advantage of two inter- 
views with the Queen as well as frequent conversations with the 
Prime Minister, which has enabled him to obtain the most cor- 
rect information with regard to the policy of England ; and he is 
authorised, if necessary, to make use of the name of tlie Queen 
and that of Lord Beaconsfield in making this confidential com- 
munication to the Emperor of Russia. 
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1877-8 was partly due to his knowledge that a second cam- 
paign would involve too much risk. 

It was a questionable proceeding, no doubt, to send a 
message of this character to the Tsar behind the back of 
the Poreign Minister, and to intimate as the fixed resolu- 
tion of the British Government a policy which had indeed 
the firm support of the Queen and the Prime Minister, 
but which had been only outlined to the Cabinet without be- 
ing even definitely offered for their acceptance. The situa- 
tion, however, was abnormal, and gave much excuse for ab- 
normal treatment. There were British interests of great 
importance threatened by a victorious Russian advance and 
by the Pan-Slavonic feeling in Russia which victory would 
enhance; and Parliament apd the country expected that 
those interests would be respected. But the only security 
we had was the assurance of a Government which had for 
years allowed the pressure of circumstances and of popu- 
lar feeling to override and annul its assurances ; and it was 
obvious to Beaconsfield that the binding value of this par- 
ticular assurance would depend on our ability to convince 
the Russian Government that in the last resort England 
would fight. In the last resort he was resolved to fight ; so 
was the Queen; and so, he believed, when the moment came, 
would the country be. But Derby’s attitude and language, 
and the attitude and language of others of their colleagues, 
conveyed quite a dififerent impression. The Queen wrote 
to Beaconsfield on August 1, urging strongly once more ‘ the 
importance of the Tsar knowing that we will not let him 
have Constantinople. Lord Derby,’ Her Majesty continued, 

‘ most likely says the reverse, right and left, and Russia 
goes on ! It maddens the Queen to feel that all our efforts 
are being destroyed by the Ministers who mifrlif r*m*r\r 



the resiatanee, of the British people. Beaeonafield might 
know his own mind; lie might feel anre that, when the time 
came, he conld dominate, or dispense with, his colleagires, 
and rally the eonntvy round him ; but how was he to bring 
tliis home to the Tsar and tlie Ru.ssiun Government through 
the ordinary Boreign Office channels? And for obvious 
reasons he was anxious to secure Derby’s services dowu to 
the last possible moment. 

Beaeonsfield spent the last half of August and the whole 
of September at Hughenden. He told Lady Bradford 
that he could not pay any country-house visits. ' The 
truth is that this place is now the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment, and I can’t be away for more than an hour or 
two even if I wished. It rains telegrams morn, noon, and 
night, and Balmoral is really ceaseless. If I were not here, 
I must be at Whitehall.’ Prom his Bucks home he watched 
with satisfaction the growing reaction throughout the coun- 
try against the pro-Russian agitation ; a reaction stimulated 
alike by the unpatriotic excesses of the agitators, and hy the 
vigorous resistance which Plevna under Osman Pasha cou- 
tinued month after month to offer to the Russian advance. 
He was anxious to make Derby realise the significance of 
this development. 


To Lord Derby. 

Hughenden Manor, Sept. 1, 1877. — I observe you have to go 
to some mooting- in your county. I suppose it will be necessary 
to say something on public affairs, though silence is golden. 

Let me impress upon you not to mistake the feeling of this 
country. It is for peace, but it is, every day, getting more 
Turkish. 

It ia for peace because it has con-fidence in our policy — i.c., 
peace with British interests all safe. 


content growing np about Sevvia. its mteiiereuce in wig war 
would be greatly resented here, and I doubt whether it will be 
considered that we have denounced such a stop with sufficient 
strength and earnestness. 

It is to Russia and to Austria that wo ought to have addressed 
ourselves, and to have warned those Powers that if they wish to 
preserve ’the neutrality of England, they must be careful in 
this matter. 

The feeling is, that our honor is concerned in the issue — and 
I cannot say I think the feeling unfounded. 

Pardon these rough hints. 

Sept. 13. — I have reopened .your box, to say that I have re- 
ceived your letter and entirely approve of your projected ap- 
pointments. It will be a great thing to have got rid of Harris 
and Buchanan. I wish we could get rid of the whole lot. They 
seem to me to be quite useless. It is difficult to control events, 
but none of them try to, I think Odo Russell the worst of all. 
He contents himself with reporting' all Bismarck’s cynical brav- 
adoes, which he evidently listens to in an ecstasy of sycophantic 
wonder. 

Why does not he try to influence Bismarck, as tli© Prince 
controls him? Why does not he impress upon Bis., for instance, 
that if Germany and Austria police Poland, in order that Rus- 
sia should add 50,000 men to her legions, England will look upon 
that as a gross breach of neutrality? 

Why does he not confidentially impress upon Bismarck, that 
Turkey has shown such vigor and resource, that she has estab- 
lished her place among the sovereign Powers of Europe, and that 
if they continue to play their dark gnmo of partition they must 
come in collision with England, who will not permit the breaking 
up of the Ottoman Empire ? 

As for the arrangement that Russian compensation is to be 
found in Armenia and so on, an English Army, 40,000 men, with 
the Black Sea and Batoum at our command, could march to 
Tiflis. 

We want no allies. We are not going to fight in Bulgaria. 
The situation is much the same as when Wellington went to the 
Peninsula, except that a Turk as a soldier is worth 20 Span- 
iards. What allies had we then? 



The private correspondence of this month of September is 
of much and varied interest. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Huohen-den Manor, Sept. 6. — . . . I heard from Mr. Layard 
to-day. His date is Aug. 29, and much- has liappened, and is 
perhaps happening, since then. lie seems to have completely- 
re-established our influence at Constantinoiile, and to have en- 
tirely gained the Sultan’s confidence, whom he continually repre- 
sents to me as one of the most amiable men ho ever knew; with 
nothing but good impulses. One result of the influence of Mr. 
Layard is that he has got rid of all the Ministers who were 
jealous of foreigners and so deprived the Sultan of the services 
of many distinguished English officers, now all employed; Baker 
Pasha among others. 

Do not mention this letter of Mr. Layard, ns ours is a ‘ secret ’ 
correspondence. 

I am almost thinking of perpetrating a sort of atrocity here, 
and massacring the peacocks. They make a sorry show at this 
time of the year, witht. their purple trains; a ‘ragged regi- 
ment’ on the terrace every morning, and all the flower-beds full 
of their moulting plumage, rarely with an Argus eye. 

Perhaps you remember the church here. I was obliged, when 
I arrived, to have the pony chair to take me home — so slight a 
steep. Now, I can walk back. 

Sept. 8. — . . . Windermere you had not seen of late, and it is 
redolent of romance, and poetry in its brightest form : romance of 
feeling I know from experience, for I recall my hours there with 
a sweet delight. But how you can every year repeat the dull 
monotonies of Longshaw and the conventional ceremonies of 
Sandbeck, I confess, astounds me ; but I suppose miserable neces- 
sity binds you in its iron chain, and what is inevitable becomes, 
in a certain degree, natural. Yet life is very short, and to spend 
so much in the monotony of organised platitude is severe. . . . 

Sept. 24. — . . . Pray give Laddo ’ a kiss for me, and try to see 
if he really remembers me. I like always experiments on dawn- 
ing intellect and memory. You must not give him the slightest 
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know better where we all are: out j. uou i, u.o suaie or 

afiairs is dark. The only drawback is my health. I really don’t 
see bow I can meet Parlt. unless some change takes place. It 
■wd be impossible for me to address a public assembly. There is 
BO one to consult. Gull, in whom I have little confidence, is 
still far away, and Dr. Kidd, whom all my friends wish mo to 
consult, and who, of course, like all untried mon, is a ma- 
gician, won’t be in town till the middle of Octr., and is such a 
swell that, I believe, he only receives, and does not pay, visits 
— convenient for a Prime Minister ! 

I can’t conceive at my time of life miracles can bo performed : 
still one must cling to hope, or rather patience, wh., as Horace 
"Walpole says, is a good substitute for hope — wlien you are 10. 

I did very well when I came down here, drank port wine, 
seemed to get quite strong, and got free of all bronchial distress : 
but after 3 weeks they [sic] reappeared in the aggravated form 
of asthma, and this destroys my nights and makes me conse- 
quently shattered in the day. 

I think of going to Brighton, but dread the hardships of hotel 
life where they give you only oiie sitting-room, and all your 
papers are moved, even when you eat an egg, or a slice of dried 
toast. I must have a sitting-room for myself; and they tell mo 
it is not to be got. We live, I know, in more barbarous ages tlum 
we imagine, but this seems impossible ! 

It is, at this moment, difficult, ahnost out of mortal power, to 
retire from public life: and so far as Cabinets, and correspond- 
ence, and all that, are concerned, one can yet manage, and it all 
falls, and rightly, on me ; but when it comes to speaking in public, 
one must have the physical ability, wh. I entirely lack — and 
have no chance of remedy, except sea air, or change of scene, or 
other commonplaces, in wh. really I don’t in the least believe. . . . 

Oct. 3. — Here is Eobinson Crusoe on his island — witht. oven 
a parrot, only a peacock. What can he tell you, what say ? Notli- 
ing, nothing; from Dan to Beerslieha, all is barren. I really, 
literally, have not opened my mouth for two days, and shall not 
probably till Monty arrive at 6 o’ek.^ — if then he do arrive. . . . 

What you say about Gladstone is most just. Wliat restlessness ! 
What vanity 1 And what unhappiness must be hisl Easy to 
say he is mad. It looks like it. My theory about him is un- 



puni.sltes. Now, there is not a form of literature wh. this man 
is not attempting, except a work of fiction — the test of all tal- 
ents — for the greatest books are works of fiction ami the worst; 
as for instance Don Quixotej Gil Bias, Wilhelm Mfisier — and 
ifrs. [sic]' Braddon, and the endless fry who imitate even her. 

Gladstone, like Richelieu, can’t write. Nothing can be more 
unmusical, more involved, or more uncouth than all hi.s scrihble- 
ment; he has not produced a page wh. you can put on yr. library 
shelves. . . . 

Beaconsfield trtilised the lull produced by tlic heroic re- 
sistance o£ Ple\Tia for a further endeavour to bring his 
colleagues into line, and to keep them .steadfast in uphold- 
ing the national cause. The Queen used all her influence 
in the same direction. 

From Queen Victoria. 

B.\lmoral, (Sept. 20, 1877. — . . . The Queen will not fail to 
speak fully and strongly to the Chancellor. She has done so to 
ilr. Cross, who shares her views respecting a 2nd camiiaign and 
Constantinople. She is glad to hear that Lord Beaconsfield is 
going to have Mr. Hardy at Ilughcndeu, and to prepare for 
eventualities. She trusts, however, that he will also see Sir S. 
Northcote. He may bo a little nervous (lie has bad a terribly 
trying session) and disinclined for action, but he is sure to see 
things in the right light, if Lord Beaconsfield exiilains every- 
thing to him. She cannot overrate the importance of complete 
confidence between himself and the Leader of the House of 
Commons. If Lord Beaconsfield does not tell him anything 
before he learns it in the Cabinet, she fears he may feel hurt 
and discouraged, for he it is, who must defend and explain the 
foreign policy in the House of Commons. Lord Beaconsfield 
has so often asked her to give her opinion, that she trusts he will 
excuse her from mentioning what she thinks of such importance. 

How well everything worked when Lord Beaconsfield acted as 
Leader in the House of Commons, and enjoyed the complete 
confidence of Lord Derby 1 It is so important that the Cabinet 


of view most nearly coincutea witn nis own, to a conierence 
at Hnglienden ; anti then, when agreement waa obtained, he 
convened the Cabinet, writing a special appeal at least to 
Derby and to Salisbury. He urged the former, as Foreign 
Secretary, to take the lead in an active policy ; but he urged 
in vain. 


To Lord Derhj. 

Hughenden Manor, Sept. 28, ’77.— I have summoned the Cab- 
inet for next Friday. 

I wish to place before it this proposal : 

It being of the utmost importance, tlrat there should not be a 
second campaign, the only object of which would be the seizure 
of Constantinople, it is proposed, that Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
should sound the Porto as to the terms of peace it is prepared 
to offer. 

If they include the settlement of Bulgaria on the basis of the 
Protocol of London, and the restoration to Russia of the portion 
of Bessarabia, forfeited by the Treaty of Paris, it would seem 
that the honor of Russia would be sufficiently vindicated. 

It is assumed, that the Porte would agree to these, or any 
other reasonable terms, provided England, if empowered, as medi- 
ator, to make them to Russia, and they being rejected by that 
Power, would assure the Porte, tliat, under such circumstances, 
we should depart from our present position of neutrality, and 
inform Russia, that, if Constantinople be menaced, England 
would afford material assistance to Turkey to prevent its seizure. 

This is a clear and precise policy; it gets us out of all the 
embarrassing distinctions between temporary and permanent oc- 
cupation, which harassed, and nearly humiliated, us last session ; 
and, if rejected by Russia, would put her more in the wrong in 
the eyes of Europe, while it would place H.M. Government in an 
honorable, an intelligible, and popular position. 

What I should like most is, that the proposal should be made 
by yourself the natural organ of the Government on these 
high matters ; and it will be a source of the highest satisfaction 
to me, if, on reflection, you will comply with my wishes. 



There can be no harm in trying to find out what terms of peace 
the Turks would accept, when once the campaign of this year is 
over. I doubt whether they would give any opinion now, as 
they may still hope for auceesses that will alter their position. 

1 am not prepared to support the proposal which you sug- 
gest, still less to put it forward; but a preliminary discussion 
will be of use as showing how far, and on what points, there is 
]ikel,y to be agreement among us as to the course which we 
ought to take. 

The Cabinet was held on October 5, and Beaconsfield 
found a general support for his views from Cainis, Hardy, 
Manners, Beach, and Eichnaond, and not so much opposi- 
tion as he had feared from Derby and Salishui^. 

To Qtoeen Victoria. 

(^Cypher Telegram.) 10, Downing St., Oct. 5, ’77. — The Cabi- 
net on the whole seemed indisposed to mi-v up the question of 
mediation with anything like a threat, but with the e.vception of 
Lord C. there seemed a general concurrence of opinion, that at the 
close of the campaign a formal, tho’, if required, a secret engage- 
ment should bo obtained from Russia, that she would not occupy 
that capital, while at the same time we should offer to Russia our 
offices to obtain favorable terms of peace from the other bellig- 
erent. 

If sbe refused this engagement, then we must open Parliament 
with a vote of men and money. . . . 

Secret. Oct. G. — . . . Lord Beaconsfield is not, in any way, 
dissatisfied or disappointed by the Cabinet of yesterday. On 
the contrary, he looks forward with confidence to accomplishing, 
in due season, all your Majesty’s wishes, which lie himself en- 
tirely approves and sanctions, and so does the very large major- 
ity of the Cabinet. It was generally felt, and naturally, that it 
was impossible to take any active step in the prosecution of the 
proposal while the campaign was not concluded, as a simple 
military event might disturb aU the calculations on either side. 

Lord Beaconsfield was prepared for thi.s objection, hut was of 



rfspoiulf'iit'e with Lord Leaconsneiu, spoKC in riie i^nuinet with 
irioclprntion, a due deference to the views oi others, and in a 
view highly conciliatory. 

Lord Salisbury was rather sharp, but made immense admissions 
toward.s the end of the discussion, of vvliieh the Lord Chancellor, 
who is a tower of strength to Lord Beaconsfield both for his in- 
telligence and fidelity, made great use, and prepared the way for 
the decision of the next Cabinet on the subject 

Lord Carnarvon said little, but they were the. words of a weak 
enthusiast dreaming over the celebration of High Mass in St. 
Sophia. 

Lord Beaconsfield thanks very much your Majesty for your 
Majest/s kind enquiry as to himself. He cannot give a very 
brilliant bulletin of his condition, as ho has had some relapse of 
late. It was unreasonable to expect that years of illness should 
be suddenly cured, but man is unreasonable, and were lie not, life 
would probably be intolerable. Lord Benconsfield is going to 
Brighton to-day to escape the fall of the leaf in his own bowers. 
All he aspires to, is to secure sufficient health to be able to see 
your Majesty conclude your Majesty’s present arduous labors and 
anxieties with honor and glory; and he shall then be quite con- 
tent to say ‘ Nunc dimittis.’ The crisis is one that requires un- 
ceasing thought and vigilance, and his attributes, in these re- 
spects, are not what they were, but so long ns your Majesty has 
confidence in him, and assists him, as your Majesty has, through- 
out these great afi'airs, with your Majesty’s counsel and active 
influence and support, the labor is most interesting, and oven de- 
lightful. He heard from more than one of his colleagues, with 
much satisfaction, that your Majesty was looking so well, and 
full of spirit and energy. Your Majesty’s demeanor has a bene- 
ficial effect on a timid or hesitating Minister, tho’ that is not the 
character of any, who have had the lionor of being your Majes- 
ty’s guests. 

Beaconsfield spent three weeks at Brighton — ‘ a treeless/ 
or a leafless Capua/ as he called it. He arrived on a Sat- 
urday, and on the front on the Sunday met an nnexpeeted 
but not unwelcome acquaintance, the Russian Ambassador. 



Of course I returned all his etfiisiuii and took his arm 
(ilont.v having my other and Deym hanging about IMonty ). 
The world seemed astonished hy the spectacle and no doubt 
it has been telegraphed over Europe — and even Asia, 
ychou. wd. see me to my hotel door, and asked leave to call 
on me, etc., etc. Xot the slightest allusion was made to 
public affairs.’ But Schouvalotf came mi the Tuesday for 
a political talk, and Beaconslield gave the Queen a most in- 
teresting report of what was said. It will be seen that by 
this time the British Government had been informed that 
Austria had bound herself to Russia. 


To Queen Victoria. 

Secret. Brighton, Oct. 10, ’77. — . . . Count Scbouvaloff called 
on me yesterday, at his desire, and ‘to talk together like two 
private gentlemen, who are friends, and in the utmost eonfidenee 
on public affairs,’ which seemed to him ‘ dark.’ 

He called at one o’clock and stayed exactly one hour. With 
the exception, at the right monicut, of a remark or two of mine 
respecting Sir Henry Havelock (having received your ilajesty’s 
cypher anent that morning) and once my strongly expressed 
opinion, that if there were a second campaign, it would be im- 
possible for England to continue her state, of neutrality — His 
Excellency occupied the whole time — about .55 minutes out of 60. 
He said, ‘I have nothing to do; nothing can be done. Diplomacy 
has ceased. The position of Gortehakoff at Bucharest is humiliat- 
ing. Nobody writes to him, nobody notices him. He says him- 
self, “ I am shelved.” This combination of the three Imperial 
Courts was an Invention of Prince Bismarck. You know what a 
state we find ourselves [in] ; Austria is dying for peace but Bis- 
marck, who does notliing, and suffers nothing, is complete master, 
Andrassy only his Viceroy; and Russia and Austria are moved 
about by him like pieces at chess.’ 

He insisted, notwithstanding the assurance given by Count 
Andrassv to Lord Derby thro’ Buchanan and Beust, to the con- 



thought there wouia noi oe, wuat \v«o , 

that they would continue the present one; that something might 
occur in the late autumn, or the early winter, which might 
afford an opening. ‘ Much depended on the Emperor, who takes 
sudden resolves. Eussian Government lias credit always for deep 
designs: which sometimes helps them; but in truth very often, 
perhaps generally, it is a “Government of caprice,” as all Gov- 
ernments must be which depend on the will of an individual sur- 
rounded by 2 or 3 hangers-on.’ The Emperor, startled at the sit- 
uation in which he finds himself, may take some sudden resolve. 
’When Lord Beaconsfield, apropos to a remark of the Count’s, had 
very distinctly said, that our neutrality must cease if the war 
continued. His Excellency said, that he had in the most solemn 
and serious manner already impressed that upon the Emperor; 
that the whole tendency of affairs was to a war between Eussia 
and England; that Bismarck desired it — and for this among 
other reasons: the whole commerce of Eussia, which is a com- 
merce mainly of exports, in the event of the Baltic and the Black 
Seas being blockaded, must be carried on by the German rail- 
ways; and the impulse to busines.s of Germany would be great. 
That impulse too was wanted. It would seem that Prince Gort- 
chakoff and Gen. Ignatieff are both in disgrace, tho’ Count S. was 
reserved on these points. It had been the common saying of 
Ignatieff, when they were discussing the war at Livadia, that 
' Turkey has no soldiers.’ The Emperor, therefore, is a little 
surprised at the military reception that has greeted him in Bul- 
garia. These are some of the principal, but only a portion, of 
the singular monologue of yesterday, Ld. Beaconsfield believes 
sincere and straightforward ; a deliverance of a pent-up diplo- 
matic spirit amid the sounds and shocks of that war, which has 
' shelved ’ him. . . . 

Letters to Lady Bradford show the difficulties under 
which Beaconsfield carried on his work at Brighton. 


To Lady Bradford. 

[Brightok], Oct. 11. — . . . Monty leaves me to-day, and to my 
great annoyance. He certainly has heen Wifli mp n PAiinlo n-f 


I to do? He says he is ill: as Sir Charles Bagot wd. say — his 
old complaint. . . . 

It comes at a moment of great public anxiety, for I have no 
substitute for him. The other two are faithful, and able, and 
gentlemen; but I can’t live with them, as I do with Monty: so I 
am obliged to have one of them down, every other day, to clear the 
decks; and the telegraph and the messengers seem never to cease 
coming and going. . . . 

B., Oct. 13. — . . . Whenever Monty leaves me, having con- 
vinced himself that nothing can happen for a while, the most 
pressing business always immediately prevails. It has happened 
remarkably so this time. Lord Tenterden comes down to me 
this afternoon, and dines and sleeps here. I have given him 
Monty’s room, so he is my guest. Poor Algernon Tumor, who, 
unbidden, would come down out of pure devotion, and thinks it 
‘horrid’ that Monty has left me, is at the Bedford, and has to 
call in the morning for orders and all that. . . . 

Beaeonsfieltl interrupted his sojourn at Brighton to pay 
a visit, for the second time,, to the great Whig magnate, the 
Diihe of Bedford,^ at Woburn Abbey. When announcing 
his intention to Lady Bradford, Beaconsfield had written; 

‘ It is rather a bold step in the Duke of Bedford to have a 
Tory party at such a place ; but I am to meet Derby there, 
and it looks like it. The world goes round.’ But it was 
hardly a Tory party after all, as Derby was prevented from 
going by a bad cold, and, with the exception of Lady Derby, 
the remainder of the guests bad a distinctly ^Vhigg•isb fla- 
vour. Beaconsfleld described the social aspect of the gath- 
ering in his letters to Lady Bradford, and its political value 
in a report to his Sovereign. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Woburn Abbey, Oct. lY, 1877. — . . . Our party, Ld. Lyons, the 
Odos, Lady Derby, Dean of Westminster, Henry Cowper, Jowett, 
nnd t.bfi familv. Taviatoeks and all. One of the dauehters I like. 



cordial ceremony, aoon suggeateci tlint i mignt liue to go to iny 
rooms, but I bad not had my tea, and did not want to bp dis- 
missed for two lioura. Still ho hung about rno, and, in duo season, 
tho’ once repulsed, and tlio’ noboily else was moving, be ‘ still 
harped upon my daugliler,’ and would insist upon sliowing me to 
my room. Tt seems the State suite was prp])nred for me, wh. is 
very gorgeous, and he wished, I suppose, personally to witness the 
effect produced upon his guest. I sleep in a golden bed, with a 
golden ceiling, and trails covered with masterpieces of modern 
art — Landseer, Linton, Newton and Leslie, and, in the right 
place, the picture of the trial of Ld. Russell by Tlayter. Then 
I have a writing-room, not leas magnifieent, and that opens into 
a third loiig gallery room, ‘ irherc,’ tlie Duke said, ‘ you are to re- 
ceive yr. Ambassadors,’ they being, I suppose, Odo and Lyons. . . . 

B.N., Oct. 21. — . . . The visit to Woburn was not so irksome as 
I feared. It was not too long — but I feel, every year more, 
that countrj’-house visiting is very irksome: it is too conventional. 
In this case, however, there was business to be done. . . . 


To Queen Victoiia. 

% WniTEiiAt-L 6’d’ns, Ocl. 18, ’77.— Lord Beaconsfield . . 


has just returned from Woburn, and writes tliis between the two 
railroads, on bis way to Brighton. The defeat of the Turks seems 
complete, and is a disaster. Tho’ a striking success, being iu 
-Lsia, it is feared it will not be considered by tho Emperor as 
-sufficient for a basis of negotiation: while, at the same time, it 
may revive the contemplated claim for Batoum, which it was 
impossible for Russia to urge, or even mention, a week ago. 

Lord Beaconsticld lias had long conferences at Woburn with 
IjOrd Odo and Lord Lyons. Tliey are both ab.solutely cowed by 
Prince Bismarck. Lord Lyons even fears the Prince coquetting' 
with the Gambetta party, and promising Egypt to France, as a 
conqiensation for Alsace and Lorraine. If there were any fear of 
that, of which we should no doubt have advice in time, your 
Majesty must occupy Egsqit. Prince Bismarck cannot be more 
lonmdable than the first Napoleon. Then we were told we had 
.10 allies, which was quite true; nevertheless, we were victorious, 
l^rd Lyons sighs over the absence of our prestige. The best way, ' 



send Gei-rnan troops into Turkey, which the Emperor of Ger- 
many wislies ; puhlie opinion in Germany is strongly against that, 
and against increased military expenditure generally. 

1 he Duke of Bedford has had great havoc in his elm avenues 
from the storm, but ‘at any rate, my house is not burnt down,’ 
he adds. Since the Inveraray calamity, he has had Shaw down, 
who told him that a single spark, and Woburn Abbey would burn 
like pajicr, not a scrap would remain. So they have an internal, 
and external, watchman at night. The Duke is a strange char- 
acter. He enjoys his power and prosperity, and yet seems to hold 
a lower opinion of human nature, than any man Lord Beacons- 
fleld was over acquainted with. He is a joyous cynic. 

Box opened to say Lord Beaconsfield has seen Lord Derby, a 
cynic also, but not a joyous one. Lord Derby did not go to 
Woburn, as he had a cold so savage, that it incapacitates him 
for ‘ society.’ He thinks the Asian victory, tho’ probably very 
decided, will lead to no results, as it is too late in the year to 
campaign in Armenia. All depends now on Plevna, where the 
Russians are determined to make a great effort; if defeated, the 
Asian victory will bo forgotten, or altogether be a barren tri- 
umph; if successful, the Russians will, he thinks, open negotia- 
tions, or cause them to be opened directly. Does not foresee any 
great difficulties about territory, and feels convinced that Con- 
stantinople is in no danger, but anticipates difficulties, and vast 
difficulties, as to the Government of Bulgaria. The Porte will 
not, and cannot be expected to, give up the military and civil 
supremacy of that province. He was mild, moderate, and con- 
ciliatory. What he will be in the November Cabinet, remains 
to be seen. 

Your Majesty must pardon these rough lines. They are, as it 
were, from your Majesty’s ‘own correspondent,’ and written, as 
it were, in the saddle. 

The victory of the Russians in Armenia added to the 
depression felt hy Beaconsfield in consequence of his total 
inahility to rally in Brighton air. He ended his seaside so- 
journ in very low spirits. 



while. I knew he came to talk about the victory, and i was 
resolved not to help him, so he was obliged to break it at last. 

He was ' candid,’ as usual, but not ‘ gay ’ : evidently depressed. 
He said it was a decided victory, the only real battle since the 
war (not true, for 2nd Plevna was a real battle and a great 
one), 'but it was not in the right place.’ ‘ 


' The Danube must 


decide the course of events, and he feared that his countrymen 
had already been repulsed again at Plevna.’ This turned out 
to be true: but I think his depression was occasioned by some- 
thing more serious than a military defeat. He knew then, what 
I only knew last night, that the collapse of the Eussian army is 
complete. They acknowledge to have lost (dead) 50,000 in war ; 
but they have 20,000 in nominal hospitals at Plevna, housed in 
worse than pigsties, and perhaps 30,000 on the Lorn and Shipka : 
all these will die. The Imperial Guard, just arrived, in a horrid 
state. Half their horses arc already dead. Tho only fodder 
prepared for them being compressed hay, wh. was damp, or in a 
state of effervescence, and the horses won’t touch it. Literally 
half the horses that first arrived, dead! Our informant seems 
to think that, instead of a winter campaign in Bulgaria, wo 
may perhaps look out for a ‘ retreat-from-Moscow catastrophe.’ 
And all this is concealed from the Emperor and the Eussian na- 
tion— the only two influences that could bring about peace. 

The people here are asking me to dinner, wh. is pestiferous. 
I send their invitations up to town, to be answered by Mr. Alger- 
non Tumor. I hope this will sicken them. . . . 

Oct. 25. — . . . I speak the truth to you on some matters, tho’ 
I may not, on such, to others. When I say I am ill, I mean it. 
I leave this place, wh. I do on 29th, in no degree better, as re- 
gards the main and only suffering — asthma. I am now inhal- 
ing, night and day, a last desperate effort, and futile. 

It is quite impossible I can go on, because the Constitution of 
this country is a Parliamen[tar]y. Govt. — ‘e’est un gouverne- 
ment qui parle.’ I can’t lead a House of Pt., even H. of L., 
witht. a voice — witht. health. And Lord Mayor’s Day, when my 
words may govern the world, what am I to do? If it were not for 
the Faery, I certainly wd. at once retire, but I wait her return 
before it is broached. 



this morniBg I have planted another tree, which I sliall not 
see after another nine years.’ Ho did not go to White- 
hall Gardens, but to the official residence in Downing Street, 

' to avoid,’ he told Lady Bradford, ‘ my terrible steep 
Whitehall stairs, which I cannot manage.’ For the re- 
mainder of his Premiership he lived, when in London, at 10, 
DoAvning Street. He had the Hovember Cabinets before 
him, and the Lord Mayor’s banquet. ‘ I have not accepted 
the Lord Mayor’s dinner yet,’ he told Corry on October 2S, 

‘ for I shrink from an occasion which will be like a roarer 
entering for the Derby. And yet if I don’t go, I shall feci 
dishonored.’ Happily he at last found a physician. Dr. 
Kidd, who seemed to understand his case, who patched him 
up for the Guildhall banquet, and who afforded him some 
prospect of more than temporary relief. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Stoeet, Nov. 1. — . . . To-day I saw Dr. Kidd, who 
cured the Ld. Chancellor. I like him much. He examined me as 
i£ I were a recruit — but renorts no organic deficiency. My 
complaint is bronchial asthma, more distressing than bronchitis, 
but curable, wh. bronchitis is not, and I am to be cured — and 
very soon 1 ’• 

This is a ray of hope, and I trust I may get to the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner, for if I do not Europe will be alarmed, England agi- 
tated, and the Tory party frightened. There is egotism for 
you! ... 

Nov. 6. — Very hard work; Cabinet every day and another to- 
morrow; the Lord Mayor’s fell banquet haunting me, if I be a 
moment idle — and an M.D. coming every day to try to get me up 
for Friday! What a picture of horrors to write about, but I 
have nothing else to say, and you don’t like silence. . . . 

I fear the Turks are annihilated in Asia; that the Russians are 
already at Erzeroum and that Kars will fall. . . . 

Plevna is our only chance. Osman Pasha is a real general: 


tions enough, or whether the weather will smash the Russians, 
these are the points. ... 

7_. . . Affairs in France are grave. There will be no 
riot — but the Ifarshal must resign — people laugh at him — and 
that is fatal at Paris. Playing at being a hero and not doing 
it, does not answer. Nothing justified his conduct, but the 
predetermination of a coup dfetat. . . . 

Nov. 13 .—. . . I had made up my mind never to breathe a 
word as to my progress, or the reverse, until I had given my 
new man a fair and real trial: but, as you press me, and I can 
refuse you nothing, I will tell you that I entertain the highest 
opinion of Dr. Kidd, and that all the medical men I have known, 
and I have seen some of the highest, seem much inferior to him, 
in quickness of observation, and perception, and in the reason- 
ableness, and at the same time originality of his measures. I am 
told his practice is immense, and especially in chest and bron- 
chial complaints. The difficulty is in seeing him, as he docs not 
like to leave his house. . . . 

Beaconsfield said little of moment at Guildhall, but he 
made it clear that he was resolved that British interests 
should be respected, and that he sympathised with the 
plucky resistance which the Tiu’ks wore making. He de- 
fined the policy of the Government as having been through- 
out one of conditional neutrality — neutrality, that is, so 
long as British interests were not assailed or menaced. 

‘ Cosmopolitan critics, men who are the friends of every 
country save their own, have denounced this policy as a 
selfish policy. My Lord Mayor, it is as selfish as patriot- 
ism.’ The war had shown, he maintained, that the Turkish 
Govermnent was no fiction, nor were the Turkish people 
effete; the independence of Turkey was no longer a subject 
of ridicule. As to the prospects of peace, he recommended 
patience and hope. 

Meanwhile his letters to the Queen show the progress he 


To Qv^en Victoria. 

10, Downino St., Nov. 1, ’77. — . . . The circumstances have 
become more complicated, and difficult, hut, he thinks, he secs his 
way. What the Cabinet will have to decide on their meeting is, 
wlietlier they shall make an immediate — but secret — concilia- 
tory communication to Kua.sia, requiring a written undertaking 
from Eussia that she will not, under any circumstances, even 
occupy Constantinople. Lord Beaconsfield has had an interview 
witli Lord Derby on this matter, and it was not discouraging. 
Lord Beaconsfield is to see Lord Salisbury upon it to-morrow. 
Lord Beaconsfield thinks he shall succeed in carrying this impor- 
tant point. He has impressed Lord Derby with the fact, that it is 
only carrying into effect the policy for which the country gives 
him credit. 

What we should do in case of Russia’s refusal is clear to Lord 
Beaconsfield, and he will take an early opportunity of laying it 
before your Majesty, but he does not think it wise, that the pri- 
mary step which he wishes the Cabinet to adopt, should he in- 
volved with any consideration of merely hypothetical circum- 
stances. What he is now about to say has no reference to bis 
policy; or to the measures, which, if necessary, he contemplates; 
but he would remark to your Majesty', that so far as a march on 
Constantinople is concerned, there is now no fear of a coup da 
main. Constantinople itself is now strongly fortified; both Pen- 
insulas, Gallipoli and Durkos, being in a state of defence which, 
with sufficient troops, would render them impregnable, and, 
with insufficient troops, would offer a long resistance. Adri- 
anople, too, which was an open town, is now as strong as 
Plevna. . . . 

He hopes your Majesty will not misconceive this letter, or think 
for a moment that he is reserved in communicating with your 
Majesty; he wishes never to have a thought on affairs, which 
your Majesty should not share, but ho has been suffering a great 
deal of late and is physically incapable, to-day, of putting his 
views before your Majesty. . . . 

Saoret. Nov. 3. — Lord Beaconsfield with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. Government in Cabinet are about to reassemble. 


1st, the War Party pure and simple; winch is o± opinion that 
the time has arrived when material assistaneo should be afforded 
to the Porte. This party is headed by Mr. Secretary Hardy, sup- 
ported by Lord Jolin Manners, Sir M. Beach, and, before his 
untimely end, by the late First Lord of the Admiralty [Ward 
Hunt]. 

2nd, tlie party which is prepared to go to war, if Russia will not 
engage not to occupy Constantinople. The party consists of the 
Lord Chancellor, Mr. Secretary Cross, the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty [W. H. Smith], and die Duke of Richmond. 

3rd, the party that is prepared to go to war, if, after the sig- 
nature of peace, the Russians would not evacuate Constantinople. 
This party consists of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Ath, the party of ‘peace at any price’ represented by the Earl 
of Derby. 

Sth, the party, which disapproves of any policy avowedly rest- 
ing on what are called ‘British interests,’ which is considered ‘a 
selfish policy’ (almost as selfish as patriotism), and is in favor 
of an address to the four other neutral Powers, inviting them to 
join ns ‘in making some kind of appeal to the belligerents.’ 
These are the views very briefly of the Chancellor of Exchequer. 
They are utterly futile, and assuming as they do that Prince 
Bismarck, who is master of the situation, would join with the 
other neutral Powers in such a step, they approach silliness.’ 

The Gth policy is represented by Lord Carnarvon, who did not 
conceal, at the last meeting of the Cabinet, his inclination, that 
Constantinople should be permanently acquired by Russia. 
These are the views of Lyddon, Freeman, and other priests and 
professors, who are now stirring in favor of the ‘ freedom of the 
Dardanelles.’ 

The 7th policy is that of your Majesty, and which will be intro- 
duced, and enforced to his utmost by the Prime Minister : — viz., 
that, in the first place, the Cabinet shall decide upon something, 
and if so, that the something shall consist of a notification to 
Russia, that the present state of British neutrality cannot be 
depended on for another campaign unless your Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment receives a written engagement from Russia, that under 


^Tn talking to Northcote, 
parties in the Cabinet, save 


Beaconsfield gave a similar account of the 

that, in eomnlimpnf. in Uio Hn 


no circumstances will she occupy Constantinople or the Dardan- 
elles. The engagement on the part of Eussia, of course, to be 

secret. 

Lord Beaconsfield has been active since his arrival in town, and 
seeing and conferring , with some of his most important col- 
leagues, and he believes ho shall carry his proposal, unanimously, 
with the exception of Lord Carnarvon, who will probably resign. 
What course should bo pursued if Eussia refuses, has been en- 
quired by several, but as the notification would at once break up 
the Cabinet, Lord Beaconsfield has declined to enter into the 
consideration of hypothetical circumstances. When the reply of 
Eussia is received, the Cabinet will then have the opportunity 
of considering again the situation. Lord Beaconsfield is far from 
believing that Russia will decline our proposal, but, in that case, 
there is, according to his view, only one step to take. For your 
Majesty, in your Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, to notice 
in a becoming manner the situation, and a considerable increase 
of the army to be immediately proposed. The Lord Chancellor 
and Mr. Secretary Hardy both agreed in this, when it was inti- 
mated to them at Fridge. 

(Cypher.) Foreign Oefice, Nov. 5, ’77.— I proposed the pol- 
icy agreed upon, which Lord Carnarvon immediately opposed, but 
as, to his evident surprise, it was supported both by Lord Salis- 
bury and then Lord Derby, he was routed. . . . 

Throughout the later autumn mouths the Russians con- 
tinued their successes in. Asia, and it became more and move 
evident each day that, if Plevna fell, Turkey would lie at the 
mercy of her foe, and the road would be open to those re- 
gions where British interests were centred. The agitation 
of the Queen increased, and Beaconsfield found it difficult 
to satisfy her; while, on the other hand, Derby, now that 
the moment for action appeared to be approaching, became 
more obstinately set than ever on a purely passive policy. 
‘ I gather from my lady D[erby] ’ wrote Corry to his chief 
on October 31, ‘ that our friend is as resolute as ever to 



the rrench Minister who in 1S70 went to war with a light 
heart ' did not como out of it with a light heart — neither 
hQ, nor his master, nor his country.’ It could uo longer be 
doubted that he and his chief were drifting apart. Meaii- 
while Beaconsfield, while he anxiously watched events, took 
advantage of the respite which Kidd procured him from his 
malady to appear somewhat more frecpieutly in society. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Nov. 10, 1877. — . . . The fall of Kars is 
a great blow, the more so as I saw Musunia yesterday, or rather 
received him, for he came with a telegram from the Sultan to 
thank me for my fiuildliall speech, and Musurus told me to he 
quite easy about Asia, that they ed. not take Erzerouin, and that 
Kars was provisioned for months! 

Nov. 21. — . . . I was much amused at Gorhamhury — a very 
fine collection of portraits of the Baeoiiiau age. Except my 
host, there was no one of my generation : more tliaii that, there 
was no one of Ifonty’s, who still figures ns a young man. There 
were six lieirs-apparent, whose collecled ages could liardly secure 
them, on an average, of having- comjileted their majority; Mount- 
charles, Wiltshire, Newark, Griinston, Duncombe, and Scuda- 
more-Stanhope. When they were presented to me, I had to tell 
them that I had sate in Parliament not only with their fathers, 
but the race before them. They wei-o all men (or boys), who may, 
and must, exercise considerable iiifluoneo in this country, and it 
was amusing to watch them. They went out shooting, and shot 
each other,, and a beater or two — but it was kept a secret from 
the ladies. 

I arrived at Pancras station this morning at -1 past tea, and, 
my brougham waiting, got to tlie Oratory, late“ but in time.’ 
There was as great a crowd from Hyde Park Corner to Eromptou 
as on Lord Mayor’s Day. When I arrived, it was sujjjiosed to 
be the bride, and the whole church, very long and very full, rose, 
and were sadly disappointed when it was only I, in a fur coat and 
your rustic stick, wh. I had taken with me to Gorhamy. The 
ceremony was long, and all the severest Gregorian music. I 
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iioeessary for the brido and bridegi-oorn to arrive at Arundel in 
full daylight, as there was an immense vecoinion prepared tlien; 
for them. 

1 got to business at J past two, saw Lord Derby with whom I 
had an appointment, and am now waiting to see Schou., who has 
an appointment also — tho’ later. . . . 

Dec. 6. — . . . The victory of Suleiman Pasha ia a great affair, 
and if he can follow it up and take Tirnova, the experts think 
tliat Osman in Plevna is saved. But that seems too good to bo 
true. . . . 

Dec. 1 . — Just returned from [Windsor]. The audience lasted 
from 12.30 to luncheon time, when I joined that lively and inter- 
esting being the Duchess of and three younger female 

courtiers, who vied with her in loveliness, and fascinating man- 
ners. Nothing cd. be more formal than the hushed tones of their 
conversation, and it was impossible to assert one’s share in it. 
I was fairly famished, and was ashamed of my silence. At last, 
I said I had a special train, and, if they liked, I wd. take them 
all up to town with me. They seemed shocked and terrified, and 
when, in reply to what wd. then happen, I promised to give them 
a dinner at a caf6, and take them all to the play, I thought the 
ceiling wd. have fallen down. The Duchess took it all quite au 
serieux. . . . 


To Queen 'Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Nov. 16, ’77. — Lord Beaconsfield ... is dis- 
tressed by the telegram received from your Majesty yesterday, and 
by the letter of this morning. lie entirely sympathises with all 
your Majesty feels, but ho cannot but believe that, on continued 
reflection, your Majesty may be of opinion, that, however vexa- 
tious and disheartening the occurrence of certain possible con- 
tingencies in Bulgaria may be to your Majesty, neither the hon- 
our of your Majesty, nor of your Crown, Government, or people, 
could be involved in them. 

Unquestionably the fall of Plevna, which has not yet fallen, 
would be a calamity to this country, but it would not be a dis- 
grace. If the relations of Russia with England were tho same as 
in the Crimean War, it would be our duty to exert our utmost to 


terests, and tne nonor oi your majusiy a v_.ruwu, oj your uovern- 
ment and your people would then be forfeited, if your Majesty, by 
all the means in your Majesty's power, did not endeavor to guard 
your Majesty’s Empire from such a result. 

Lord Beaeonafield has wished to place the position of affairs 
before your Majesty in ns clear and terse a manner, as in his power, 
but be does not wish to conceal his great regret at even appear- 
ing to differ in opinion from your Majesty, not merely from his 
relations, as one of your Majesty’s servants, but from his un- 
feigned confidence in your Majesty’s judgment. 

Lord John Mann-ers to Queen Victoria. 

Dec. 4, ISV?.— Lord John Manners with his humble duty to 
your Majesty. At the Cabinet, after a short statement by the 
Prime Minister, Lord Derby explained why the preparation of the 
note to Eusaia, which had been determined upon by a previous 
Cabinet, had been postponed, and then read the draft as he bad 
originally drawn it, consisting of two parts — the 1st, asking Kus- 
sia in courteous terms for a definite answer to our conditions of 
neutrality as to Constantinople and the Dardanelles; the 2nd 
containing an assurance that if her reply on those two points was 
satisfactory we should take no steps to oppose her further advance 
in Europe, or Asia. Lord Derby went on to say that, while the 
second part was drawn according to his notes taken at the time, 
he understood that the recollection of some of his colleagues was 
of a different character. He ended by suggesting that the note, 
instead of the form of a question, should assume that of a warn- 
ing to Russia that if her armies appeared to menace Constanti- 
nople or the Dardanelles, Great Britain would reserve her liberty 
of action; omitting the second part altogether. 

Lord Cairns stated his recollection to be at variance with that of 
Lord Derby as to the 2nd part of the proposed note, and pro- 
ceeded to suggest that a tentative effort at mediation should 
now bo made on the basis of tho Rnssian note of June 8tb; 
and that the Porte should be informally sounded as to its disposi- 
tion in that respect. Most of the Cabinet, Lord Derby at first dis- 
senting, were of that opinion, and all agreed that a note of warn- 
mg would be preferable to one of enquiry. Ultimately on Lord 


To Lord Derhy. 

10, Downing St., Dec. 5, ’77.— I have to be at Windsor on Fri- 
day, at noon, and I don’t anticipate a very agreeable audience. 

I consented to change, yesterday, the form of tlie note to Russia, 
•wliioh the Cabinet had previously agreed to, in compliance with 
your wishes, which I always wish to meet if possible, but I prefer 
the original proposal. 

I trust by Friday your colleagues may be in possession of the 
dr’t note, so that they may well consider it, before Saturday 
morning. 

Its tone cannot be too firm and clear. Wliatevor may be told 
to you, I believe that Russia, generally, is more ready for peace, 
than her journals pretend, but the war party is encouraged by 
our presumed supinencss. 

I was sorry to hear you say yesterday, that you were not pre- 
pared to make the occupation of Constantinople, or rather the 
menaced occupation of that city, a casus helli. I hope I misunder- 
stood you. I hold, myself, both this event, if impending, ns well 
as the simultaneous opening of the Straits to Russia and their 
closing to other Powers should decidedly be casus helli for this 
country, with or without allies. And with regard to this last 
consideration, we should remember that Turkey herself is now a 
powerful ally. In the Crimean Wai% she literally had no army. 
After a fierce campaign, she has still 400,000 men in the field, 
armed with admirable weapons; her arsenals are well supplied, 
and it is not impossible, by any means, that the loan, which she 
has opened at Bombay and Calcutta, may be subscribed to the 
amount of some millions. 



CHAPTER VI 


Derby’s First Resignation 
1877-1878 

Plevna fell on December 0. Beaconsfield recognised im- 
mediately that the moment bad come for public action, 
■which should show unmistakably to the world that England 
was in earnest in her resolve to protect her interests. He 
telegraphed to the Queen from Hiighenden, on the 11th, 
that he had summoned a Cabinet for Friday the 14-th, and 
that he would propose ‘ that Parliament should meet as 
soon as practicable, and that the Speech from the Throne 
should announce a large increase in your Majesty’.s arma- 
ments, and also the undertaking, on the part of your ]\[aj- 
esty, at the invitation of the Sultan, to mediate between 
the belligerents.’ The Queen, who had long pressed for 
definite action of the kind, warmly seconded her Minister; 
and on the eve of the meeting urged him once more to be 
firm, ' and not give way to anyone, even if Lord Derby 
should wish to resign.’ 

To mark the definiteness of his resolve and his intention 
to advance regardless of the possible defection of Individual 
colleagues, Beaconsfield made no attempt, as on other occa- 
sions, to secure support for his proposals beforehand, nor 
did he solicit, as he had during the past mouths solicited. 


came. But before he rose in Cabinet to move their adop- 
tion now, he had taken no one into his confidence save his 
Sovereign. To her he reported what passed. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Memokandum of the Mebtino of the Cabinet Holden on 
Dec. 14, 1877. 

Hughenden, Dec. 14, ’77. — Lord Beaconsfield calling the at- 
tention of his colleagues to the critical state of affairs in the East, 
and to the absolute necessity of adopting means to secure the con- 
ditions on which the policy of neutrality, hitherto pursued, was 
founded, concluded by proposing that your Majesty should be ad- 
vised to summon Parliament immediately; that a considerable 
increase of your Majesty’s forces should be proposed; and that 
your Majesty should simultaneously commence negotiations, as 
mediator, between the belligerents. No previous intimation to 
any one had been given of these proposals, and when they had 
been made there was a dead silence, broken, at last, by Lord John 
Manners, who supported them with much energy and ability. 

Then Lord Carnarvon, after many cavils, enquired for whom 
was England to hold Constantinople in the event of our succeed- 
ing in defeating the attempt of the Russians to occupy it? 

The Lord Chancellor spoke at some length ; said Lord Carnarvon 
had involved a simple question with fallacies. What we had to 
decide, was whether, now that the contemplated circumstances 
were at hand, we were prepared to support the policy which we 
had announced as the only course efficient to prevent these cir- 
cumstances. In liis opinion, the measures recommended by the 
Prime Minister were not only adequate, but the only ones left 
open to us. 

Mr. Secretary Hardy spoke in the same vein, and entered into 
some military details. 

The Marquis of Salisbury saw no abstract objection to the 
proposals of the Prime Minister, but, practically, they would lead 
to an alliance with Turkey, to which he could not assent. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer asked Lord Salisbury what then was 



they would do before they met Parliament. He thouglit they had 
decided to prevent the occupation of Constantinople by the Eus- 
sians, but it would seem, from what had fallen from Lord Car- 
narvon, and, in some degree, from Lord Salisbury, that was not 

the case. , , , , . , 

Sir Michael Beach spoke shortly, but very strongly, in the same 
vein. The Duke of Eiebmond had done so previously. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty [W. IT. Smith] was in favour 
of calling Parliament together, and of large increase of force, 
but wished the mediation to commence immediately, as, if tlie 
attempt failed, the position of the Government, in asking for in- 
crease supplies, would be stronger. 

Then Lord Derby spoke at length. He had been taken by sur- 
prise, and had not had time to give due consideration to the pro- 
posals, but, as at present advised, he entirely disapproved of them. 
IVe had sent a note to Eussia, and should await her answer. 
Tliere was no casus helli in that note, and he wished distinctly to 
say, that he was not prepared to look upon the occupation of Con- 
stantinople by the Eussiaus as a casus belli. Lord Derby spoke 
at some length, and with unusual fire. The general tenor of his 
observations was that any active interference in Eastern affairs 
by England was to be deprecated. 

There was a good deal of sharp remarlc from several members 
of the Cabinet, as he spoke and after he had concluded. 

The Prime Minister said, that he did not wish to liurry the 
Cabinet into a resolution, which was the most important they had 
yet been called upon to adopt, but affairs were pressing, lie 
should like Parliament to be summoned as soon as practicable in 
the nest month. With regard to the Eussian Note, his present 
proposals were perfectly consistent with that and all our previous 
steps. He desired peace, anxiously, but he wished the country to 
be placed in a position, which would give her authority in ar- 
ranging and settling the terms of that peace. The Cabinet ad- 
journed till Monday, when every effort will be made to bring tho 
question to a conclusion. 

Before the Cabinet resumed the discussion on the fol- 
lowing ilonday, they and the country and the -world had a 




tended to the Eastern policy of the Minister. In one re- 
spect the date chosen was nnfortunate. It was the anni- 
versary of Lady Beacousfield’s death. 

From Queen Victoria. 

WinnsoB Castle, Dec. 15. — The Queen is anxious to express 
her concern at having inadvertently fixed this -day of such sad 
recollections to Lord Beaconsfield for her visit to Hughenden ; 
and she wishes he should know that she only found out what she 
had done, when it was too late to alter it. But it has annoyed 
her very much. 

‘ The contiguity of a largish town,’ as Beaconsfield told 
Lady Bradford, converted the visit into ‘ a regular function.’ 
The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, came hy 
special train to High Wycombe, where she was met, not only 
hy Beaconsfield and Corry, but by the Mayor, who pre- 
sented an address; and it tvas through cheering crowds and 
beflagged streets that she drove to Hughenden. At the 
house all was simple. Ho one was present but the Queen, 
the Princess, and two or three members of Her Majesty’s 
Household in attendance; Beaconsfield had only his secre- 
tary to assist him. The Queen stayed a couple of hours, 
and she and the Princess took lunch with their host, each 
planting before their departure a tree on the south lawn. 
To no other Prime Minister during her long reign, except 
to Melbourne in 1841, did Her Majesty pay the honour 
of accepting his hospitality during his term of office. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hughenden IfAXOR, Dec. 16, 1877. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . 
hopes he may be permitted to take this occasion of offering to 
your Majesty his grateful, and heartfelt, thanks for the honor, 
which your Majesty conferred on him, yesterday, hy deigning to 
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wish to conceal, from you, that affairs are most critical, and I liave 
so much to do and think of, I really cannot write. 

The visit of Saturday a great success; fine day, and with some 
gleams of sunshine. The Faery seemed to admire, and be inter- 
ested in, everything, and has written to me a very pretty letter to 
cffsct. 

I have got to go to Windsor to-morrow ‘ to dine and sleep,’ 
rather a tax in these busy times, and with my feeble health. 

The Faery took away my statuette by Trentanova as a memorial 
of Hughenden. I had for the Princess the most beautiful hon- 
lonniere you ever saw or fancied — just fresh from Paris. I ed. 
tell you many things to amuse you, but they must keep for more 
tranquil times. 

Monday’s Cabinet produced no agreement ; and Beacons- 
field, in pursuance of his fixed resolve to carry his policy 
through, announced that, in default of agreement, he should 
resign. This gave his colleagues pause, and they requested 
and obtained a day’s reprieve. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, DowNOta St., I?ec. 17, ’77. — . . . A stormy meeting of two 
hours and j. Nothing settled, the Cabinet having adjourned till 
to-morrow at twelve o’clock, after Lord Beaconsfield had an- 
nounced that he should place his resignation in your Majesty’s 
hands. It was then requested that they should adjourn until to- 
morrow. He thinks the three peers will retire, the’ the Lord 
Chancellor has hopes of Lord Salisbury. The Lord Chancellor 
is engaged to go down to Hatfield to-night, and will, therefore, 
have an opportunity of conferring with Lord Salisbury alone. 

The conspirators had got hold of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Mr. Smith, in Lord Beaconsfield’s absence, and had 
influenced them both, but Lord Beaconsfield feels little doubt, that 
he shall put all right in those quarters. 

What broke up the Cabinet was not so much the 3 propositions 
of Lord Beaconsfield, viz., (1) To call Parliament together imme- 
diately, (2) To vote considerable increase of forces, and (3) To 


solve, was startled at -the suggestion that he might resign. 
She could understand the resignation of his three dissen- 
tient colleagues ; but his own ! ‘ Under any circumstances,’ 

she wrote, ‘ the Qiieen would never accept Lord Beacons- 
field’s resignation which he says he said he would tender 
to her, but which she hopes is not in earnest. That the 
Queen will not accept.’ Beaconsfield explained. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Dec. 17, ’77. — . . . H'e is sorry to have caused 
your Majesty any unnecessary anxiety, when your Majesty has 
unhappily so much. 

He thought he expressed an usual, and constitutional, practice 
when he found half his Cabinet at that moment arrayed against 
him, in saying that if not supported he should feel it his duty to 
resign to your Majesty the trust, which your Majesty had, so 
graciously, bestowed on him. But that would not prevent your 
Majesty, if your Majesty graciously thought fit to entrust to him 
the formation of a new ministry, and certainly, in that case, he 
would do his utmost to form one. . . . 

Niglit brought reflection and appeasement. Derby 
showed next morning a great reluctance to push differences 
to extremes ; Cairns returned from Hatfield with a favour- 
able report of Salisbury’s disposition. Indeed, from this 
moment Salisbury, who felt that a testing time was ap- 
proaching for British statesmen, began to range himself 
more and more by Beaconsfield’s side. The Minister could 
I’eport after the Cabinet to his Sovereign that his policy had 
prevailed without provoking any resignation. The only 
change made was one of date. Beaconsfield had suggested 
January 7 for the meeting of Parliament; it was fixed for 
January 17. 


To Qiieen Vtctona. 

Memoeandum of the Meeting of the Cabinet, Tuesday, Dec. 18. 

On the preceding day, tlie Cabinet was about to close by the 
virtual resignation of three ministers, and the announcement of 
the Prime Minister that he should lay before the Queen his in- 
ability to carry on Her Majesty’s affairs with his present col- 
leagues and to ask Her Majesty’s coininands in conscquonce, when 
the Lord Chancellor requested that the Cabinet should adjourn 
until the next day at noon. 

lAird Beaeonsfield conferred with the Lord Chancellor after 
the Cabinet. 

On Tuesday morning Lord Derby called on the P. Minister 
at 11 o’clock, an hour before the Cabinet met, and, to the great 
surprise of Lord Beaeonsfield, expressed his deep regret at the 
dissolution of your Majesty’s Government, and asked, whether 
there was no modus vivendi possible. Lord Beaeonsfield said no 
compromise was possible. Lord Derby then sketched his view 
how the modus vivendi might be secured. 

That he would agi'ee to earlier meeting of Parliament, say 24 
January; and some increase of force; but under no circum- 
stances, any attempt at mediation, which must fail. 

Lord Beaeonsfield held out no hope of accepting this plan, but 
Lord Derby, with many expressions of regard, said he should 
offer it to the consideration of his colleagues before an absolute 
rupture was decided on. 

In the meantime, the Lord Chancellor arrived from Hatfield, 
and reported Lord Salisbury as very amenable and said that he 
had drawn up three resolutions, which embodied Lord Beacons- 
field’s proposals, and tliat he had no doubt Lord Salisbury would 
accept them. 

The Cabinet met: the Lord Chancellor brought forward his 
resolutions: Lord Derby introduced his modus vivendi: Lord 
Salisbury answered Lord Derby and said that, if anything was 
done, he preferred tlie proposals of the Prime Minister, as more 
effective. 

There was a general assent to these views. 

Lord Derby said he would not contend with the unanimous 
opinion of the Cabinet, when the contest was only a question of 
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fore the Cabinet; what they wanted now was to secure sufBcient 
forces for the Queen; what was to be done witli those increased 
forces depended on the circumstances which we should have to 
meet; at present he held the Cabinet unanimous in adopting his 
measures and he should report the three resolutions accordingly 
to the Queen. 

He omitted to mention, that the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Salisbury were very strong on the expediency of accompanying 
announcement of the meeting of Parliament with a direct com- 
munication to Russia as to mediation between the belligerents. 
And the Lord Cliancellor sketched the form of such a despatch. 
Lord Derby strongly opposed but ultimately accepted this. 

10, Downing St., Dec. 10, ’77. — . . . The Cabinet to-day was 
subdued, and chiefly considered domestic affairs, but also con- 
sidered the Russian despatch, of which he believes your Majesty 
will have a copy, for your Majesty’s approbation, this evening. 

All this is another proof of what may be done when the Sover- 
eign and the Minister act together. 

Witness the Public Worship Act. Witness your Majesty’s 
Imperial Crown. . . . 


To Lady Bradford. 

Most Private. 10, Downing Street, Dec. 19. — The great 
struggle is over, and I have triumphed. 

On Monday night there was virtually no Government, but on 
Tuesday the recusants fell upou their knees, and surrendered at 
discretion. 

Parliament is to meet 17th next month. There is to be a 
large increase of force, and England is to mediate directly betn. 
the belligerents. 

I was at Windsor yesterday, and sate at dinner next to the 
Faery, who is delighted with all that has happened. 

I have been talking and writing now for several days without 
interruption ; therefore you must excuse this brief and hurried 
line. i 

The following letters give us a picture of a statesman’s 
Christmas, as it might have been, and as it was. 



much, whether I shall be able to remain even here. Jfrobably 
my sarcastically ‘ merrie ’ Xmas will be passed in London. 

It is a great disappointment to me, for I should like very 
much to have seen and who must by this time have 
forgotten me. Laddo ^ has an advantage over them in that 
respect, for we met recently at a country house. But I want 
to make the acquaintance of those he describes as his ‘ little 
sisters.’ It is time. 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Dec. 23. — Here we are with all the 
business in the world to be transacted, and everybody away. 
Even Derby must go down to his home at 5.30. I believe 
Knowsley is held by the tenure of its lord eating roast turkey 
on Xmas Day on the spot. Fortunately Monty is here, whom 
I am obliged to send about to Ambassadors and make write 
to Ministers of State. 

I was at Windsor yesterday, and the Faery will remain there 
for a week: at least, till Friday. I have got to go down there 
again, and, I fear, more than once. All is well as long as I 
can keep to my room, or a morning walk, but toilette, and evening 
mannerisms, destroy me. 

The J[ohn] M[anner]a asked me to dine with them on Xmas 
Day. It is impossible; but having the largest pineapple sent to 
me yesterday, I forwarded it, with my refusal, to Janetta* — a 
golden apple of the Hesperides. I hope it will stop their mouths 
from abusing me for not going. 

I suppose you know Bretby is in town, and I will call there 
this afternoon, tho’ I am really quite incapable of conversation, 
and wish most ardently the world would leave me alone to my 
business wh. is hard eno’. I want nothing else except letters 
from you. 

Xmas Day . — I wear my new muffetees to-day, wh. I believe 
is etiquette, tho’ I discard, for a moment, another pair, which 
served me pleasantly, tho’ they have not been with me very long. 
I change my colors according to the season, like a ritualist 
priest. . . . 

The 3rd voL of the Prince’s Life is' one of the most interest- 
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for nnytliiiig so striking and an cxcellont. All tliu incidciit-j 
and characters are great, and wonderfully apposite to the present 
hour. I am delighted that yon delight in it. . . . The main 
subject of course at this moment is invested with peculiar in- 
terest, but the book has charms irrespective of the main sub- 
ject. ... 

To-morrow I go to Windsor, and remain till the next day, 
when I come up to a Cabinet. . . . 

Dec. 28. — Yeaterdaj' was a hard day. Had to get up at 7 
o’ck. at Windsor — dark and cold; was at D.S. by ten — many 
interviews, and then a long Cabinet, and then writing to the 
Faery — so it was quite impossible to write to some one else. . . . 

As you want to know sometbing about Peace and War, you 
will be glad to hoar that the Sultan has solicited our kind offices 
for peace with Iluasia, and that Il.il.’s Government have ac- 
cepted the trust. 

God knows what will happen, but it is a good answer to 
that vain maniac Sliafteabury, and your simple friend West- 
minster, who, at the instigation of Gladstone, are getting up 
an agitation against the Government because it is going to war. 

If Eussia refuses, it will put her still more in the wrong, 
and if the weather on the Danube be as damnable as it is at 
St. James’s, perhaps Eussia will be prudent and reasonable, . . . 

In the circle (in the corridor) the tliree Princesses, who 
were grouped together, sent for me, on the plea that I was 
standing in a draught, etc. They wanted a little amiwement. 
When I came up to them I said, ‘Three goddesses — to wh. am 
I to give the golden apple?’ . . . 

Dec. 29. — . . . The announcement of the application of the 
Porte makes a great sensation. 

The meeting of Parlt. was the 1st Act in the Drama. This 
is the second. What will be the 3rd ? 

Bcaconsfield saw with, satisfaction, as December wore on, 
that Salisbury was beginning to realise that, in the East- 
ern Question, he had more in common with his chief than 
with Derby or with Carnarvon. One factor in bringing 
the two men together was the sympathetic indignation they 
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end of December Beaeonsfield sent Salisbury a letter from 
AVellesley showing the mischief that was being done; and 
at the same time distinguished him from amongst his col- 
leagues by taking him into his confidence over the secret 
message to the Tsar. 


To Lord Salishury. 

Very Private. [? Dec. 25, 1877.]— I enclose you a letter 
which I have not shown to any of my colleagues and probably 
never shall, hut which requires and deserves your deep attention. 

When Col. W. last left England and had his final interview 
with me, I advised him to impress upon the Emperor that Eng- 
land was unwilling to depart from its neutrality, that it wished 
to assist in bringing about a settlement honorable and fairly 
advantageous to Russia, hut that I could not conceal .from my- 
self that if the Emperor was obliged to enter into a second cam- 
paign it would be difficult for England to rest in her present 
inertness. The Emperor accepted this statement with confidence, 
and in the conciliatory spirit in which it was conceived: and 
lie acted on it. 

I have myself been convinced, both from thought and informa- 
tion, that a firm front shown by England would terminate the 
war without material injury to our interests. I think I could 
persuade you of this, but I will not dwell upon the matter here. 
What I wish to show you is that if the present system of the 
Cabinet is persisted in, and every resolution of every council 
is regularly reported by Count S[chouvaloff], it seems inevitable 
that our very endeavors to secure peace will land us in the reverse. 

I have endeavoured to arrest this evil by some remarks I made 
in Cabinet. . . . But more decisive means are requisite. 

We must put an end to all this gossip about war irartles ami 
peace parties in the Cabinet, and we must come to decisions 
which may be, and will be, betrayed, but which may convince 
Russia that we are agreed and determined. You and I must go 
together into the depth of the affair and settle what we are pre- 
pared to do. I dare say we shall not differ when we talk the 
matter over together as becomes public men with so great a 


Salisbury, in his reply, still manifested his great repug- 
nance to any step which might involve us in war with Eus- 
sia ; and the reasons he gave were certainly such as to de- 
mand grave consideration. 

From Lord Sali&hury. 

India Office, Dec. 26, ’77.— I return the enclosed most in- 
teresting and disquieting letter, with many thanks. 

I sympathise fully in the solicitude this information causes 
you. Throughout the last anxious year, the apparent ease with 
which a knowledge of our councils lias leaked out has placed us 
at a constant disadvantage. I hardly see in wliat way you, or 
the Cabinet as a body, can do anything to check the evil. It 
is a question of honour for each member of the Cabinet indi- 
vidually; but the public mischief of any such breach of our 
implied engagement as that to which you refer is enormous. 

I do not think Wellesley’s advice ‘ to fight Eussia now ’ is 
sound. She is exhausted in the sense that she cannot go on 
fighting without great sacrifices. But she is not so exhausted as 
to be unable to make head against any great national danger — 
such as a war with England. Nor would the Turks be of any 
great value as allies. Enrolled as troops under our officers they 
would fight admirably: but such an arrangement on an extensive 
scale will never be permitted, so long as the Turkish Government 
retains a shadow of independence. Under their own officers, 
they would be of little use. I see therefore no reason for agree- 
ing with Wellesley that this is a good moment for seeking to 
bring on the inevitable collision with Eussia, if it be inevit- 
able. 

And there are particular circumstances in our own case that 
make it unsuitable. Owing to financial difficulties our Indian 
Army is in a less efficient state than will probably be the case 
some years hence: and the position of Cabul is a difficulty. Our 
English Army has not had time to accumulate reserves under 
Cardwell’s system. Our manufacturing industries are depressed; 
and profoundly averse to war. And, owing to the peculiar con- 
dition of the Continent, Austria, our natural ally in such a 
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10, Downing St., Jan. 2, ’78. — . . . Cabinet resolved to reply 
to tlio Russian message. Substance of tliat reply; that Turkey 
had never asked for an armistice ; nevertheless, if Russia deemed 
an armistice indispensable to the commencement of negotiations 
for peace, England would convey the wish of Russia to Turkey: 
at the same time remarking, that the armistice should be settled 
by the two Governments, not by the commanders of forces in 
the field. Military men decide on truces, not on armistices. 
The exchange of prisoners, the surrender of a post, are fit subjects 
for truces, but when we have to decide on the affairs of Empires 
— on a state of conditions both in Europe and Asia, there were 
political considerations involved which Cabinets could alone de- 
cide. 

This must be answered and will keep the negotiations going, 
and accustom Courts, and people in general, to the idea of 
peace. After this, we discussed the amount of the vote, and 
the manner it should be raised, and then Lord Salisbury raised 
the question. What we should say we were going to do with the 
money? Hereupon a discussion took place, which was highly 
satisfactory. Even Lord Carnarvon did not cavil. And Lord 
Salisbury got into an argument as to the respective advantages 
of occupying Gallipoli or Constantinople. 

On the whole well pleased, but so tired, having been at cease- 
less work all day, that he must apologise for this ungainly and 
imperfect note. He is not without hope of making some arrange- 
ment with the Irish Members. They are Anti-Russian, and 
pleased with the release of some Fenian prisoners. Will write 
more at another time — but a good chance. 

The situation with which the Cabinet had to deal at the 
end of 1877 and the beginning of 1878 was full of diffi- 
culty. The Russians, having cleared out of their way the 
obstacle of Plevna, had taken Sofia and were steadily ad- 
vancing on Constantinople ; they claimed, as the masters of 
victorious troops, the full right of action, and showed no 
disposition to accept the offer of mediation, made by the 
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Ministers, il they committed themselres to any public ut- 
terance, ought to measure their words. But one Cabinet 
Minister, whose attitude on the Eastern Question had from 
the first caused Beaconsfield grave uncasines.s, liad no 
doubts; and on his way to the Cabinet of January 2, just 
described, ‘ without seeing a single colleague,’ as his chief 
wrote to Eady Chesterfield, made a speech which had a 
lamentable effect. Eeplying to a deputation of South Afri- 
can merchants, Carnarvon expressed his total dissent from 
the idea that Russia’s rejection of our peace overtures con- 
veyed ' any affront or insult ’ to England. He hoped we 
should not ' lash ourselves up into a nervous apprehension 
for so-called British honour and British interests.’ No- 
body, he added, in this country was ‘ insane enough to de- 
sire a repetition ’ of the Crimean War. 

Beaconsfield had long resented Carnarvon’s dissentient 
attitude in Cabinet, and he condemned the speech very 
plainly next day, making no secret of his indifference 
whether his colleague went or stayed. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, Jan. 3, ’78. — , . . Lord Beaconsfield felt 
it his duty to commence the proceedings of the Cabinet to-day 
by calling its attention to the speech of Lord Carnarvon, made 
yesterday to a deputation of the S. African merchants, and which 
might have proceeded from Mr. Gladstone. Lord Carnarvon 
attempted but feebly to justify every expression he had used, 
and ended by saying that, after the grave censure of the Prime 
Minister, he must consider, whether he could continue his con- 
nection with the Administration. 

There was a silence; then the Lord Chancellor, in a concilia- 
tory spirit, regretted the speech of Lord Carnarvon. 

Lord Derby trusted he would not retire at this moment, as a 
false interpretation would be placed on his conduct, and that 


loll to the jiiinperor, meuLioaeu uj vycucsiuj', iiuu ujul h was one 
entirely encouraging to Eussia in all her designs. Mr. Seoretaiy 
Hardy spoke shortly, hut well. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer more at length, and in a most satisfactory manner. 

Lord Derby made another effort to obtain from Lord Carnar- 
von, that he would not persist in his withdrawal. This was not 
encouraged by the Prime Minister, and the matter dropped. 
The Cabinet then considered, and settled, the armistice reply 
to Prince Qortehakoff, which was telegraphed this afternoon, and 
then Lord Carnarvon had to rise and leave the Cabinet for Os- 
borne. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Jan. 3, 1878. — Grateful to you for yr. 
letter wh. I did not deserve from my silence; but Cabinets every 
day, unceasing labor otherwise, and much anxiety really prevent 
one — I shd. say disqualify one — from doing anything so agree- 
able as to communicate with you. 

Carnarvon, when I thought all was right, has made a terrible 
escapade, a speech worthy of Gladstone. . . . 

He has gone to-day, after the Cabinet, to Osborne. I don’t 
envy him his audience. It is some time since he has been at 
Court, the Queen being greatly offended with him, and I asked 
H.M., as a personal favor to myself, to invite him! Alasl ho 
is in tlie hands of Lyddon and Froude! and consults them on all 
occasions and on all matters. . . . 

I have been obliged to speak my mind to him at last, and 
do not know whether I shall meet him again as a colleague, and 
do not much care. . . . 

Jan. 6. — Nothing is yet settled: all confused and perplexing. 
But, as there is a Cabinet to-morrow, it is impossible that the 
decision shd. be delayed. 

Tho’ all his colleagues think his conduct indefensible, and 
calculated to produce the utmost evil, nearly all of them are 
on their knees to him not to resign. They fear further ruptures, 
and think, with cause, that only one interpretation can be placed 
on such an incident — that we are going at once to war with 
Ilussia! At this moment. Parliament on the eve of meeting, 
there wd. be of course tho most factious agitation in the country, 
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not be recalled, but a break-up on the eve of Parlt. wd. have 
been perilous and perhaps fatal. . . . 

The Queen, expressed herself very strongly to Carnarvon, 
both in speech and in writing; and Salisbury, whose de- 
fence of his friend in Cabinet sprang from chivalry, and 
not from approval, did his best to persuade him to reason- 
ableness. ‘ Except brave. John Manners and haughty Sir 
iMichael,’ wrote the Prime Minister to the Queen, ‘ Lord 
Beacousfield believes all his colleagues are on their knees 
to Lord Carnarvon to stay. The Cabinet wants a little of 
your Majesty’s fire.’ The difllculty was accordingly patched 
up for the moment. 

2'o Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Jan. 7, ’78. — . . On the opening of the 
Cabinet this morning. Lord Carnarvon made some graoeful, 
slightly conciliatory remarks on the scene which occurred at 
the last meeting; and, then, he asked leave to rend a paper 
which he had drawn up, so that his views might not be mis- 
understood in the future. 

When he had finished. Prime Minister said, that Lord Carnar- 
von had not ivithdrawn from his colleagues, for two reasons. 
1st, That in the present critical state of affairs, his secession 
might be injurious to the Queen’s service: 2nd, that we appre- 
ciated a colleague, whose administration of his office had added 
to the reputation of Her Majesty’s Government: but that Lord 
Beaconsfield could not now enter into any criticism or con- 
troversy on the points contained in a carefully prepared paper, 
but that, if Lord Carnarvon furnished him with a copy, he would, 
of course, consider it, and in a friendly spirit. 

There the matter ended with a sympathetic murmur from 
all, and with some incoherent but well-meant expressions from 
Lord Derby. Then the reply to Prince Gortchakoff was settled, 
and sent to your Majesty for approval. 

Then, after some feeble opposition from Lord Derby, the 
Cabinet resolved on the amount of the vote of credit, viz., five 



in the Cabinet, wliicli were not finaly overcome till the end 
of IMarcl). ‘ Cabinets every day, and imeeaslug anxiety 
and toil,’ wrote Beaconsfield to Lady Bradford on Jammry 
14 ; ‘ the confusion is so great that it seems the end of the 
world’ was his despairing wail three days later; to Lady 
Chesterfield on January 22 he wrote, ^ The Cabinet really 
sits en permanence/ In reading Beaconsfield’s letters to the 
Queen describing the deliberations over which he presided 
we should, however, make some allowance for his artistic 
and impressionable temperament, prone to exaggerate both 
failures and successes. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Dow.vi.VG St., Jan. 9, ’78 . — . . . The draft of your Majesty’s 
speech was submitted to the Cabinet this day, having been in 
their hands for four and twenty honr.s pi’eviously. 

Lord Derby attacked it in every way, in a very elaborate 
address. He said it was a menace to Russia. Lord Salisbury 
followed in the same vein. To the consternation, but concealed 
consternation, of the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor too 
much agreed with them. Mr. Secretary Cross gave a faint note 
and dwelt on the depression of trade, and the fearful decline in 
the revenue, which was continuous. 

Mr. Secretary Hardy touched only on some technical military 
points, but gave no assistance on the great issues. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was able an^ true. 

Lord Derby then proposed that the draft should be withdrawn 
and another prepared. 

Lord Carnarvon supported him. They receded from all the 
ongagements, which they had accepted three weeks or so ago. 

It was, then, necessary for the Prime Minister to make a 
great effort, and to say, that late as it was, he would not meet 
Parliannmt unless they were prepared to fulfil their engage- 
^nts. WTiy had they agreed to call Parliamejit together? 
Why was it meeting? 

A sharp half hour, but, ultinaatelv. thev adonted i'llA 


tins post, no win sena it to-morrow with Jus ongiiial druj... 
He was nearly alone in the Cabinet, Lord John Hanners and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer alone really supporting hirn. It 
is evident, that, besides the opposition we have always had to 
encounter from the Eussian party in the Cabinet, Lord Beacuus- 
field’s colleagues generally are much affected by the depressed 
state of trade and the great fall in the revenue last week, flio 
commencement of a quarter in which it was hoped it would 
rally. It only shows, we ought to have met Parliament on tlio 
7th of this month, as Lord Beaconsfield originally proposed. 
He doubts whether, if the resolutions lie brought forward some 
few weeks ago were now recommended to his colleagues, they 
would adopt them. They take a dark view of the condition and 
prospects of the country. But they cannot now recede. 


From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan. 10, ’78. — The Queen is really distressed at the 
low tone which this country is inclined to hold. She thinks 
every opportunity ought to be taken and every effort made to 
show them that the Empire and even their low sordid love of 
gain will suffer permanently and most seriously if this goes on. 
Tho country should be frightened as to the results. Could not 
Lord Beaconsfield get something to be written, tho’ the Daily 
Tcloyraph, Pall Mall and Posl are very strong in the right sense, 
to instruct the blinded country in this respect?. She feels she 
cannot, as she before said, remain the Sovereign of a country 
that is letting itself down to kiss the feet of the great barbarians, 
the retarders of all liberty and civilization that exists. Her son 
feels more strongly than herself even. She Is utterly ashamed 
of the Cabinet, but delighted to see and hear Sir Stafford is so 
right and sound. ... Be firm and you will rally your party 
round you. The Queen means to speak very strongly to Count 
Beust. It can do no harm; it may do good. Oh, if the Queen 
were a man, she would like to go and give tho.se Eussians, whose 
word one cannot believe, such a beating! We shall never be 
friends again till rve have it out, I bis the Queen feels sure of. 

The Queen is so grieved at these constant annoyances to which 
PI I'a PvTiosed and at the trouble which Tester- 


consfield on receipt of this ‘ spirited ’ letter. He, no less 
than the Queen, felt that, in view of the rapid advance of 
Eussian troops in Thrace,^ some definite step in the nature 
of armed precaution must be taken on the spot ; and he sum- 
moned the Cabinet on January 12 to decide whether, consid- 
ering Layard’s despatches, the time had not come for Eng- 
land to occupy the Dardanelles. Her Majesty wrote a 
memorandum to impress on the Cabinet the importance of 
the occasion. The meeting was noteworthy, as Salisbury 
then, for the first time, took a lead among his colleagues 
in support of his chief’s policy. 

Memorandum by Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan. 11, ’78. — The state of the Eastern Question has 
become moat serious and events are following each other with 
such rapidity and developing such fearful proportions, that what 
was decided even two or three days ago seems no longer of much 
avail. 

The news of the surrender of the Turkish Army at Shipka 
yesterday and of the intention not to defend Adrianople to-day 
show that Constantinople may be attacked very soon, and if 
there is a panic, not defended ! ! 

We must therefore stand by what we have always declared, 
viz., that any advance on Constantinople would free us from our 
position of neutrality. Were these mere empty words? If so, 
England must abdicate her position and retire from having any 
longer any voice in the Councils of Europe and sink down to 
a third-rate power! 

But the Queen feels sure that there is not one amongst her 
Ministers who, whatever their individual feelings for Turkey 
and against war may be, would wish us not to support the honour 
and dignity of Great Britain, and in that case she calls upon 
them to determine at once what means should instantly be taken 
to prevent Constantinople from being attacked, which we have 
repeatedly stated would be tantamount to a casus belli. 

There is not a moment to be lost or the whole of our policy 


the feeling of the nation would be, if the real danger is known 
and explained. 

The Queen wishes Lord Beaconsfield to read this to the 
Cabinet to-morrow. 


To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Jan. 12, ’78. — . . . A Cabinet of three hours, 
most stormy. The proposition was to send fleet to the Dar- 
danelles and forces to Boulair, if Sultan permitted. Lord Derby 
violently opposed the proposition. Ultimately Lord Salisbury 
proposed that Mr. Layard should be instructed to ask permission 
of the Sultan for 'the fleet to anchor in the Straits,’ the lan- 
guage used by Mr. Layard; and that in reply to P. Gortchakoff’s 
unanswered note on the subject of ‘Britisli Interests’ and their 
more complete definition, the Prince should be requested to give 
an assurance to the English Government, that the Russians 
would not occupy Gallipoli. 

After long reflection, and extreme stubbornness, Lord Derby 
rose from his seat, and said ‘ that he could not sanction any 
projects of the kind, and that he must retire from the ministry.’ 
Lord Salisbury said then, that, if Lord Derby retired, he must 
retire too, as he felt the differences of opinion in the Cabinet 
were insurmountable; that the P. Minister, by his powers of con- 
ciliation, had kept them together for four years, but he felt it 
was hopeless; that he had only suggested the compromise to 
keep them, if possible, together at this moment, as he felt it 
would be disastrous to the Queen’s service to break up now. 

The Lord Chancellor asked Lord Derby what he propose!.! as 
an alternative answer to Mr. Layard, but as usual Lord Derby 
had nothing to propose. He opposes everything, proposes noth- 
ing. The P. Minister said that Lord Derby and those who 
agreed with him, ought to have retired three weeks ago, and not 
consented to the summoning of Parliament. By their remaining, 
but retiring now, they had deceived the Queen. 

Lord Beaconsfield ought to have told your Majesty that the 
proceedings commenced by his reading your Majesty’s letter. 
The whole of the Cabinet, with the exception of Lord Carnarvon, 
much sunuoT-tcfl the P. Minister. 



ilin subject, to venture on that step. II he erred, he trusts 
humbly your Majesty will pardon him, 

Xayard’s dos])atcl]cs were not the only apj^eals whieli 
reached England from Constantinople. On Jaunary 10 the 
Sultan telegraphed personally to the Queen, begging ITer 
]irajesty for her mediation with a view to arranging an 
armistice and the discussion of the preliminaries of peace. 
The Queen, accordingly, with the unanimous approval of 
the Cabinet — ‘ almost the only occasion,’ wrote Beacon, s- 
field, ‘ on which they have been unanimous ’ — telegraphed 
to the Tsar on January 14, commtmicating the fact of the 
Sultan’s appeal, and expressing the hope that 7\.lexander, 
as one sincerely desirous of peace, would accelerate the nego- 
tiations. The Tsar must have resented this direct approach, 
as he replied next day with a message which the Queen and 
Beaconstield not unnaturally found ‘ unsatisfactory,’ ‘ rude,’ 
and ‘vulgar’; but which the Minister thought indicated 
that Eussia was finding unexpected obstacles in her path. 

The Emperor Alexander to Queen Victoria. 

Your Majesty does me justice in saying that I desire peace, 
but I wish it to be serious and lasting. The Conu-nanderB-in- 
Chief of my armies in Europe and Asia know the conditions 
on which a suspension of hostilities can be granted. 

The Emperor’s reply was not calculated to reassure the 
Cabinet as to the intentions of the Enssiau ruler and his 
victorious Generals. Beaconsfield accordingly pressed for- 
ward in the Cabinet of Tuesday, January 15, the scheme 
of sending the fleet to the Dardanelles, though by the Cabi- 
net of the following day, mainly in consequence of the Sul- 
tan’s objections, the order was held in abeyance. Carnar- 
von tendered to Beaconsfield n m'nvi ol n +/-v 


business, less I like it,’ he wrote on January 15 ; and again 
next day, ‘ I cannot put too strongly the objections which 
I feel to the sending up of the fleet.’ lie forwarded a min- 
ute which was read at the Cabinet on January 16, and in 
which he summed up his objections in the sentence, ' I object 
to the proposed step as contrary to Treaty, as increasing the 
risk of collision with Hussia, as tending to irritate rather 
than to conciliate, and as being, so far as I can judge, useless, 
if not dangerous, in a military point of view.’ 

Hardy’s diary gives us succinct accounts of the varying 
decisions of these two Cabinets, and of the motives which 
inspired them. 'Jan. 15. — We agreed to communications 
to Austria to draw closer to her, to Loftus to urge an answer 
about Gallipoli, to Austria as to association with us in en- 
tering the Dardanelles. Salisbury, worn out by Eussiaii 
duplicity, was more eager than anyone for the last action.’ 
‘Jan. 16. — Beust’s communications as to Austria, the 
Grand Vizier’s to the fleet, backed by Layard — Eussia’s 
more than half promise not to go to Gallipoli — changed all 
our purposes of yesterday. Austria is shaky, but we must 
go with her as she urges.’ 

Beaconsfield was very impatient with Carnarvon and his 
provisional resignation. 

From Lord Carnarvon. 

16, Bruton St., Jan. 18, ’78. — On Monday last, the 14th inst., 
I wrote to you requesting you to be good enough to submit my 
resignation to the Queen, as soon as the order for moving the 
fleet to the Dardanelles should be given. I afterwards received 
a message from you through Mr. M. Corry to the effect that 
subsequent telegrams had induced you to change your mind; 
and on attending the Cabinet on Tuesday, the following day — 
as I did to prevent any rumours which might be injurious to 
+li« OnTTornTTinnf. nrisiTiD* — T imderfitood that thcv. as well as 


taken, what I conceive to be my present position. 

When at the last Cabinet held I stated the course which I 
had taken in placing my provisional resignation in your hands, 
no opinion was expressed or comment made by you, or as far as 
I remember by any other member of the Cabinet ; and therefore 
it is the more necessary that there should be no room for mis- 
apprehension as to my past or present action. 

I have no desire to separate myself from colleagues with 
whom I have acted on terms of great personal regard and good- 
will: I am sensible of the public inconvenience which would 
arise from discord or open difference of opinion at this moment; 
and I am ready now, as I hope I have been on former occasions, 
to modify or concede my views on points of detail, in order to 
secure a general harmony of action among the members of the 
Government. 

But I have been led to consider carefully the events of the 
last few weeks and the divergences of opinion which have un- 
fortunately developed themselves amongst us ; and I cannot con- 
ceal from myself that those differences have been very consider- 
able on a question, where it is of the utmost importance to the 
country that the Government should be one and undivided. 

Taking therefore all this into account I avail myself of this 
opportunity to place clearly on paper the opinion — oven though 
you and my colleagues are already familiar with it — that I am 
not prepared in present circumstances, or in circumstances simi- 
lar to them, to agree to any armed intervention or any course 
of a similar nature. I see no reason as yet why the question at 
issue should pass out of the realm of diplomacy. Further, the 
vote of credit or the increase in Army and Navy estimates 
(whichever it may be) is a measure which I consider useful as a 
means of strengthening our diplomacy at this juncture; but I 
do not contemplate the application of any aid granted by Parlia- 
ment to the purposes of a foreign expedition, unless circum- 
stances should change in a manner and to a degree wholly be- 
yond my present anticipations. The anxiety which I own to 
have felt on this subject has been greatly relieved by the explicit 
language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which he ex- 
plaiiwd that the Government would not, until it was clear that 
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But it remains for you to consider wlietlior this view, which is 
satisfactory to me, and on which my continuance in office de- 
pends, is also satisfactory to you and my colleagues. I shall 
be glad to hear from you at your convenience. 


To Lord Carnarvon. 

10, Downing Street, Jan. 18, ’78.— I cd. not answer your 
letter this morning, as my carriage was at the door, and I was 
obliged to keep an engagement. 

You are in error in supposing that you wrote to me on Mon- 
day last, the 14th. It was on Tuesday, the 15th, that you wrote 
to me a letter wh. I received on Wednes[day], the 16th, just 
before the early meeting of the Cabinet. 

As yr. letter was founded on assumed clrc[um8tanc]es wh. did 
not exist, or wh. had been removed, I thought it was only a 
friendly act — and it was in a spirit of thoro’ comradeship 1 
did it — to send to you a gent[lerann] who possessed my entire 
confidence, and who was an intimate acquaintance of your own, 
to apprise you of this, and to beg you to consider the letter 
non avenue, and therefore not to mention the subject to our 
colleagues, already sufficiently harassed with such matters. 

You took another course, wh. I regret, if only for cause of 
its occasioning you to write so many letters and I to answer 
them. 

There is no adequate cause for yr. tendering the resignation 
of yr. office at this moment, and I shd. be quite unable to inform 
the Queen what was the reason of yr. retirement. These are 
not times when statesmen shd. be too susceptible. Wc have 
enough to encounter without wasting our energies in contests 
among ourselves. 

I shall not therefore submit yr. resignation to H.M. Such 
a step wd. deprive me of a colleague I value, and at any rate 
it shd. be reserved for a period when there is a very important 
difference of opinion between us, wh. at present does not seem 
to be the case. 

While Cabinet councils were thus distracted, Ministers 



Porte to England, and the fact that, tlirongli British media- 
tion, Russia and Turkey wore in communication as to 
pcaco. Then followed the critical paragraph. 

Hitherto, so far as the war has proceeded, neither of tlie 
helliperents has iiifrinft'ed tJie conditioirs on which my neutrality 
is founded, and I willingly believe that both parties are desirous 
to respect them, so far as it may be in their power. So loug 
as these conditions are not infringed, rny attitude will continue 
the same. But I cannot conceal from myself, that, should hostili- 
ties be unfortunately prolonged, some unexpected oecurretice 
may render it incumbent on me to adopt measures of precaution. 
Such measures could not be taken without adequate preparation, 
and I trust to the liberality of my Parliament to supply tlic 
means which may be required for that purpose. 

This warning was enforced by Beaconsfield in his perora- 
tion when he spoke in the debate on the Address. ‘ If we 
are called upon to vindicate our rights and to defend the 
interests of our country; if our present hopes and purposes 
of peace are baffled; if there he circumstances which de- 
mand that we should appeal to Parliament again and again 
for means to vindicate the honour of the realm, and to pre- 
serve and maintain the interests of the empire, I am sure 
that Her jMajesty’s Goverament will never hesitate to take 
that course.’ But, iu general, the Dulce of Connaught’s 
report of the speech to the Queen was well founded : ‘ When 
he sat clown everybody was as wise as they were before and 
the Opposition were terribly nettled.’ His main theme was 
to show how absurd was the lament of the Opposition about 
England’s isolation and want of influence. Why, he pointed 
out, the only Power which had done anything was England. 
It was she who defeated the Berlin memorandum, who 
called the Cloustnnt.mo'nle infn /3V1 af 


lenged J’arliajiienf: either to give its implicit confidence to 
the Government, and so enable it to act with force in these 
great issues, or to replace it. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Strket, Jar). 18, ’78. — . . . It seems universally 
admitted, that last night in Parliament redounded much to the. 
credit of your Majesty’s Government. The debate in the Lords 
was well sustained, and its not least remarkable feature was the 
vigorous, loyal and uncompromising support given to the Prime 
Minister by Lord Salisbury. 

The observations of tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer, to which 
your Majesty refers, have attracted remark, but the general in- 
terpretation of them by the House of Commons and the country, 
is, that they were a challenge to Russia, that if the terms of 
jinace were not such as England had a right to expect, we should 
be prepared to go to war with that Power, and this is the in- 
terpretation that Sir Stafford accepts! 

The communications with Austria are constant, and promising, 
and Lord Tenterden informs Lord Beaconsfield that M. do 
Harcourt'- intimated to-day, that France was disposed to move 
and apprise Russia, that the Danube and the Straits were Euro- 
pean questions. 

Lord Beaconsfield hopes that your Majesty may not suffer 
from all this anxiety, and absolute and extreme labor, which 
your Majesty undergoes. He wishes, often, he was at your 
Majesty’s side to soothe and to aid and to be your Majesty’s 
Secretary as well as your Minister. That cannot be, but let 
him hope that his distant devotion is not without solace, and 
even tho’ removed and apart, his humble energies may, in some 
degree, aid. 

In the midst of this agitated time the Queen was anxiotis 
to follow up the mark of confidence in Beaconsfield which 
she had given in her December visit to Hughenden by a 
further striking act of favour. ‘ Let Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon go, and be very firm,’ she wrote on January '20, 


him.’ But Beaconsfield felt at once that this was a very 
unsuitable moment for him to accept honours and decora- 
tions. Besides, as he told Lady Bradford, he had Mel- 
bourne’s reason for declining, that he did not want to bribe 
himself. Her Majesty thought her Minister’s letter declin- 
ing the honour ‘ a beautiful one — she almost expected it ; 
hut hopes to bestow it on some future occasion.’ 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Jan. 21, ”18 . — Ho is deeply touched, almost 
overcome, by the gracious expression of your Majesty’s wish to 
confer on him the high dignity of the Garter, and especially as 
a mark of your Majesty’s confidence and support. 

But with the profoundest deference he would venture to ob- 
serve that this great distinction would only add to the jealousy 
and envj of which he is already the object and that it might be 
better to reserve it for some one on whom your Majesty could 
less depend than on himself, and whose support might add 
strength to your Majesty’s Government. 

There is no honor and no reward that with him can ever equal 
the possession of your Majesty’s kind thoughts. All his own 
thoughts and feelings and duties and affections are now con- 
centrated in your Majesty, and be desires nothing more for his 
remaining years than to serve your Majesty or, if that service 
ceases, to live still on its memory as a period of his existence 
most interesting and fascinating. 

The Queen’s gracious offer reached Beaconsfield on the 
morning of a day — Monday, January 21 — when he had 
determined to put his authority to the test, and obtain his 
colleagues’ assent to a definitely forward policy. For the 
first time during these troubles, there was a prospect for 
England of a serious ally in resisting Russian advance. 
Neither in the Eeichstadt understanding of 1876, nor in 
the Vienna Treaty of 1877, had Austria carried her policy 



advancing her military position. Beaconsfield accordingly 
felt that the moment had come to burst the shackles that had 
bound his Cabinet, and in three sittings on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd, he pressed 
for and obtained a decision. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Jan. 21, ’7a— Lord Beaconsfield . . . pro- 
posed to-day to the Cabinet that wc should offer to Austria a 
defensive alliance with this country; if necessary, a pecuniary 
aid, provided she would mobilise a sufficient force upon her 
frontier, and join ns in an identic note to Eussia, Our fleet, 
of course, to go up to Constantinople. 

The discussion was fiery. Ten inemhers of the Cabinet warmly 
adopted the jiroposals, Lord Derby fiercely opposing them, and 
Lord Carnarvon feebly. 

No one supported them with more energy than Lord Salis- 
bury, wliose conduct throughout was admirable. 

Ultimately, Lord Derby agreed to the identic note, and a draft 
of it was drawn up and telegraphed to Vienna, and the Cabinet 
is to meet and decide to-morrow on the main question, at 2 
o’clock, when we expect an answer from Sir (sic) Buchanan. 
Lord Beaconsfield will see Count Beust tliis evening, and has 
great Lopes, that he shall be able to settle everything. 

He shall not hesitate to undertake to ITis E.xcellcncy, that 
your Majesty’s Government will adopt these measures, and if 
Lord Derby cannot approve them, he must at once resign. 

The Austrian reply, -which -was of an indecisive character, 
came in time for the Council of Wednesday the 23rd ; and 
Beaconsfield, recognising that important results must fol- 
lo-w from the meeting, obtained that morning by telegram 
in advance the Queen’s authority to accept resignations iu 
order ‘ to prevent second thoughts.’ Before six he reported 
to Her Majesty that the fleet had been ordered to proceed 

immodintpl V tn Cnnstnntinnnle ! tliat the Chancnllor nf tlifi 



From Lord Derby. 

Fokeion Office, Jan. 23, 1S7S. 

My dear Disrapli — After our repeated discussions in Cabinet 
on tlie question of sending up the fleet to Constantinople, and 
the, decision which was come to this afternoon, you will feel as 
I do that only one result is possible so far as I am concerned. 

The question on which we were unable to agree is obviously 
one of gravo importance; it is certain to be eagerly and fre- 
quently discussed both in and out of Parliament; the Poreign 
Secretary more than any other Minister would in the ordinary 
course of things be charged with the duty of defending the de- 
cision taken; and as I cannot think it, or say that I think it, 
a safe or wise one, it is clear that no alternative is left me 
except to ask you to allow me to retire from the post I hold. 

I deeply and sincerely regret that we should differ on any 
point of policy; but two considerations reconcile me in some 
measure to a step which is quite as painful to me personally 
as it can be to you. You will get on better with a tlioroughly 
harmonious Cabinet; and you are so strong in the Lords that 
the loss of two colleagues will not practically affect you there. 
I may add that the incessant anxiety of the last two years has 
made me often doubt of late — all questions of political differ- 
ence set aside — whether I should loug be capable of even moder- 
ately efficient service in an office which at times like these admits 
of no rest from responsibility and labour. 

It is needless to say that whatever I can do, out of office, 
to support your Government will be done by me, both as an 
obligation of public duty and from feelings of private friend- 
ship which no lapse of time or change of circumstances will alter. 
Believe me always most sincerely yrs., Derby. 

Beaconsfield immediately obtained the Queen’s permission 
to offer the succession to the Foreign Office to Salisbury, 
whose thoroughgoing adhesion to Ins chief’s policy bad been 
a marked feature of recent Cabinets ; and Hicks Beach, who 
had been a stalwart throughout, became Colonial Secretary. 
The orders were sept to the fleet to enter the Dardanelles, 



To Quern Vicforin. 

10, Dowmno St., Jan. 24. — Lord Bciicunsfiolcl. . . . piido.ses 
lettev.s receivi'cl this morning from Lord ('iirnnrvon nnd Lord 
Derby. It is the policy of Lord Salisbury that they oppose. 
Until Lord Salisbury was permanently detached from these 
noble Lords, it was impossible to bring the Cabinet to any firm 
or general decision. Directly Lord Salisbury declared, which 
he did in a most uncompromising view, against Rus.sian ag- 
gression, the Cabinet divided ten to twelve in favor of a decided 
policy. Lord Salisbury is most firmly anti-Russian. His ex- 
perience in the India Office has taught him this. His diplomatic 
promenade last year in Europe has given him personal ac- 
quaintance witli all its leading statesmen. He is a man of com- 
manding ability and station and Lord Beaconsfiehl thorouglily 
believes that your Majesty will find in him a most efficient, 
devoted and agreeable ^Minister. He therefore earnestly prays 
your Majesty to appoint him Secretary of State. It will show 
that your Majesty’s Government is determined. 

Lord Beaconsfield is touched by Lord Derby’s letter. It closes 
a public connection of a quarter of a century, softened too by 
much private intimacy. l«rd Salisbury also is detached from 
his intimate friend. 

These are trials of public life, but everything must yield to 
duty, especially at an imperial crisis like the present. 

He begs your Majesty to have the kindness to telegraph per- 
mission to the two retiring Ministers to make their parliamentary 
statements to-morrow. 

He thanks your Majesty for your Majesty’s gracious messages 
and enquiries. He is glad to say he is fairly well, but the ten- 
sion of the present moment is extreme, and the thought and 
labor are unceasing. He would willingly write more, but he 
must now hurry down to the House of Lords, and has been the 
whole morning in conference and consultation. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan. 24, ’78. — The Queen must write a few lines 
to Lord Beaconsfield, to express her immense satisfaction and 
relief at the intelligence conveyed in his two cyphers. To the 
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totally unfit to be Foreign Secretary. 

What has led to this, at the last, after the scenes which Lord 
Beaeonsfield described? The announcement in the House of 
Commons is also most important. 

In short the Queen cannot sufficiently thank her wise and 
kind Prime Minister, for the firmness and energy displayed, 
which will yet carry us on to where we should be. 

Under these circumstances. Lord Salisbury is no doubt an 
excellent appointment and his great ability and readiness as 
a speaker will make him invaluable ns Foreign Secretary. She 
wonders whom he will submit as Secretary for the Colonies. 

The Queen trusts Lord Beaeonsfield will not be the worse for 
all this excitement and anxiety. . . . 

These resignations and Lord Salisbury’s appointment with 
other strong measures will have an immense effect in Eussia. 

The satisfaction and relief of Queen and Minister were 
premature. Carnarvon’s resignation was indeed final ; but, 
after a few days’ uncertainty and confusion, Derby, at Hea- 
consfield’s request and with Her Majesty’s reluctant ac- 
quiescence, resumed the seals of the Foreign Office, which he 
held for a couple of months longer. It is a curious story. On 
Thursday, January 24, the day after the decisive Cabinet, 
when the orders to the fleet had only just been despatched, 
there came a telegram from Layard announcing that the 
terms or bases of peace had been agreed to, and that the last 
of them was that the question of the Straits should be set- 
tled between ‘ the Congress and the Emperor of Eussia,’ 
Korthcote has given us, in his memorandum, a vivacious ac- 
count of the way in which this news affected Ministers. 

This fell amongst us like a bombshell. Our justification for 
sending up the fleet was that we feared that a private arrange- 
ment would be made about the Straits between the Turks and 
Eussians, to the exclusion and the detriment of other Powers ; 
and here were the Eussian terms of peace, bv which this ouestion 


I went up to Downing Street, taking Sniitli with me. We 
found Lord Beaeonsfield in bed, but quite able to talk the matter 
over with us. The result was that we agreed to stop Admiral 
Ilornby before he entered the Dardanelles, where he had been 
led to expect that be might find orders. Smith despatelied an 
Admiralty telegram at once. It was not in time to stop tlie 
fleet, but it brought it back again to the entrance of the Straits. 
Looking back, I tliink this was the gi-eatest mistake we made in 
the whole business; but at the moment we were all agreed on it. 
The next day came a correction of the telegram; it was not 
between the Emperor and the Congress that the question of 
the Straits was to be settled, but between the Emperor and tlie 
Sultan I How we gnashed our teeth! 

The original impression of the moderation of Eussia’s 
terms, which ^Ministers derived from the mistake in Lajard’s 
telegram, was confirmed on the Friday morning by a mini- 
mising statement of them which Schouvaloff — ‘ no dnuht,’ 
wrote Beaeonsfield, ‘ in consequence of the Parliamentary 
movements of yesterday ’ — handed to Derby. They were 
considered by the ‘ Council of Ten,’ as Beaeonsfield called 
the Cabinet minus Derby and Carnarvon, and were tliought 
more studious of British than of Austrian interests; but 
jltliuisters naturally determined to proceed with the Vote of 
Credit as a measure of precaution. Then came Layard’s 
correcting telegram, which caused the Queen to telegraph at 
once to her Prime Minister, ‘ Do not you agree with me in 
thinking it highly desirable that the fleet should still be sent 
to Constantinople, else we are sure to be duped, which would 
be fatal ? ’ 

But it would hardly have been dignified to send the fleet 
a third order within twenty-four hours, countermanding the 
second order and restoring the first. Moreover, the fiim 
attitude of the Ministry in announcing an immediate Vote 


(mltiea for the Government wliicL it is strange that Beacons- 
field and his colleagues had not foreseen and allowed for. 
iNfot only was the liead of the house of Stanley a name to 
conjure with in his native Lancashire, a county which had 
made a marvellous rally to Conservatism in recent years. 
But also, throughout the middle classes and in the eyes of 
the plain man, Berhy stood for pimdence and common- 
sense In politics ^ ; and the Whips represented to Beacous- 
fiold and Northcote that his defection would shake the con- 
fidence of the country and of the party in the soundness 
of Ministerial policy, and would certainly diminish, and 
might even imperil, the Government majority on the com- 
ing Vote of Credit Almost the whole of the Ministry, 
with Northcote and Cairns at their head, pressed these views 
upon Beaconsfleld, who had no choice but to yield to them. 
It was pointed out that the recall of the order to the fleet 
gave an obvious opening for accommodation. Carnarvon 
had resigned because he opposed both the movement of the 
fleet and the immediate Vote of Credit. Derby had based 
his resignation on the movement of the fleet alone ; and he 
had left himself a loophole that very Friday afternoon, by 
abstaining at Beaconsfield’s request from any announcement, 
when Carnarvon gave the House of Lords the detailed story 
of his own disagreements with his colleagues in the past 
three weeks. Beaconsfleld, when questioned by Granville 
on the current rumours of Derby’s action, could only say 
that he ‘ always thought it a high, valuable and ancient 
privilege of anyone retiring from a Government that he 
should announce the fact to Parliament himself in the first 
instance.’ 

Convinced though he was that Derby’s return was in the 
oircumstances desirable, Beaconsfleld did not feel that. 



speaking directly to each other, and I was frequently em- 
ployed as a medium of communication between them.’ It 
was so now. ‘ The chief told me,’ writes Northcote, ‘that 
he could say nothing to [Derby], but that if I could persuade 
him to stay he would be very glad. He did not think I 
should succeed. ... I spent the whole of Saturday in nego- 
tiation, and have kept the letters which passed between us, 
besides writing which 1 had one or two long conversations, 
and on Sunday morning I was able to report my success.’ 
It was a difficult job that Northcote undertook, for Salis- 
bury, to the satisfaction of his colleagues, was prepared to 
take over the Secretaryship of State, and yet Derby would 
accept no other post. Only a sense of public duty could 
have induced Derby to return ; though he spoke of his action 
next week in the House of Lords as the most natural thing 
in the world; he had resigned because the Cabinet had taken 
a decision with which he could not agree, but, the cause of 
the difference having disappeared, he had no hesitation in 
withdrawing his resignation. 

There was one high authority in the State to whom Der- 
by’s return would be very unwelcome. For many months 
the Queen had insisted, with no little reason, in her com- 
munications with Eeaconsfield, that the one indispensable 
preliminary to a courageous and steadfast foreign policy 
was the substitution of another Secretary of State for Derby, 
whose person and policy had been antipathetic to her from 
early days. Eeaconsfield had to use all his diplomacy to 
overcome Her Majesty’s reluctance; his most effectual argu- 
ment being that Derby’s position, after his return without 
Carnarvon, would be one of vastly less influence and impor- 
tance. 


Majesty to deign to extend to me your Majesty’s commanding 
judgment and infinite indulgejice. 

It is represented to me, by all the great authorities on these 
matters, that the retirement of Lord Derby is producing disas- 
trous results on the Conservative party, both in Parliament and 
out of doors. A general disintegration is taking place. The 
vote of Monday next, which would have originally been carried 
by a large majority, and on which I depended as exercising a 
great influence on Austria and Russia, is, with this disruption 
of the Cabinet, not only endangered, but even problematical. 

All the Lancashire members, and others who represent the 
chief seats of manufactures and commerce, cannot any longer 
be relied on, and our friends in Lancashire, who were organising 
public meetings on a large scale to support your Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and answer the mechanical agitation of the last month, 
have telegraphed that, in consequence of the assumed resignation 
of Lord Derby, they must relinquish the attempt. 

Almost every member of the Cabinet has pressed strongly on 
me to advise your Majesty to retain him, especially the Lord 
Chancellor, who has conferred with my leading colleagues pri- 
vately. The policy of your Majesty’s Government cannot be 
changed one whit; and neitber Lord Derby, nor anyone else, 
can join your Majesty’s Government, who is not immediately 
prepared to support the vote of six millions, whieh^ will be pro- 
posed on Monday. 

The Lord Chancellor and others seem to think that Lord 
Derby regrets his withdrawal, to wliich lie was induced by the 
personal representations of Lord Carnarvon, himself suffering 
under depressing illness. Lord Beaconsfield has had no com- 
munication with him, and his resignation in the House of Lords 
last night was not announced, because, it is believed, he did 
not wish to connect that act with the resignation of Lord Carnar- 
von. 

The Lord Chancellor is of opinion that in this state of affairs, 
and indeed in future, the conduct of Lord Derby may be power- 
fully controlled by the Cabinet. They will dictate the instruc- 
tions to your Majesty’s Ministers at the Conference, and there 
too your Majesty would be careful to be represented by those 



Wo are dealing with great and pressing affairs, and the attitude 
of Austria is critical. If your Majesty deigns to empower me 
to communicate with Lord Derby, I will obey your Majesty’.s 
commands. 

I have not over-stated, or colored, anything. 

I am greatly distressed in mind, but I am ever your Majesty’s 
devoted Beacoxsfield. 

P.S. — I ought to mention to your Majesty, that if, as some 
good judges suppose, war, and a dissolution of Parliament are 
inevitable, it would he important to retain Lord Derby until the 
dissolution is over, and then, if -necessary, he could retire with, 
impunity. 

From Queen Victoria. 

OsBOEXE, Jan. 27 , ’ 78 . 

My dear Lord Beacoxsfield, — I answer you as you kindly ad- 
dressed me and as I hope you will do, whenever it is easier, 
which it undoubtedly is. I will not pretend to conceal from 
you that I was a good deal startled and annoyed at the contents 
of your letter. But I have no other object but that of main- 
taining the dignity and interests of this country, and therefore 
I am ready to witlidraw my acceptance of Lord Derby’s resigna- 
tion, if, in doing so, you are certain of carrying the vote, which 
is all important, and if you continue in a firm and decided line. 
The changes (of course in many cases unavoidable) of purpose, 
and the necessary silence on the communications with other 
Powers give an appearance of vacillation and mystery to our 
conduct which w-enkeiis our position in Parliament, and it would 
be of immense advantage if we could announce to Parliament 
that we are acting with Austria. The telegrams from Sir A. 
Buchanan, reporting what tlie Emperor of Austria said as well 
as what Count Andrassy said, seem to me so very distinct as to 
their strong objection to the terms of the Peace (which are 
outrageous), that she [?I] should think there ought to he no 
difficulty for the two Governments to act together. 

The telegram just received saying that the Porte dare not 
divulge the bases of Peace, as Russia threatens her, is really 
an insult to all the Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris 


all throughout tlioso two very trying years — it would be far 
the best. But I offer no objeetinn to any arrangemont you 
think beat for the welfare of the country and to strengthen 
and support the Government. The great dislike to go to war 
arises no doubt from the ignorance of people, who do not see 
that, if Eiisaia has all her own way, we shall suffer also in a 
commercial point of view, and shall still less avoid it in future. 
A dissolution would be much to be deprecated ns it would cause 
such excitement and agitation and things would be said which 
would show a divisiou of feeling in the nation of which Russia 
would take great advantage. 

I am so truly grieved at all your trouble and anxiety and at 
Mr. Gerry’s illness which at this moment is most unfortunate. 

What I want especially to lay stress on, is the necessity of 
not losing time, and thereby not letting any opportunity slip 
which might prevent matters getting still worse. So many 
telegrams seem to require answering. You must I am sure feel 
that, if you had been listened to fi months ago, this present com- 
plication might have been avoided. 

The countermanding of the fleet at the very entrance of the 
Dardanelles is most unfortunate I think. . . . 

Hoping to hear soon, believe me, with the sincerest regard, 
Yours aff’ly, V. E. & I. 

The reconciliation was effected by Sunday morning, and 
a strenuous and agitated week was followed by that unusual 
portent, a Sunday Cabinet. To Salisbury, on whose judg- 
ment ill foreign affairs, rather than on Derby’s, Beacons- 
field had now begun to rely, and whose helpfulness and 
disregard of self-interest during the crisis had been con- 
spicuous, his chief sent a letter of warm acknowledgment. 

To Lord Salisbury. 

10, Downino St., Jan. 27, 1878. — I inferred from your sig- 
nificant remark, at yesterday’s Cabinet, respecting Derby, that 
you desired his return. 

I have succeeded in accomplishing that, tho’ a Pyrrhic victory: 


I must express my sense of the cordial co-operation and con- 
fidence I have received from you throughout this affair. It is a 
good omen for the Sovereign and the country; and I can assure 
you, and I ought to assure you, that your behavior at head- 
quarters is entirely understood and completely appreciated. 

The continuation of the correspondenee with the Queen 
describes the Council of that Sunday; January 27. It will 
be seen that Derby marked, by his attitude in Cabinet, the 
distrustful and uncouciliatory spirit in •which he resumed 
ofBce. He had made it clear in his final letter to Xorth- 
cote, that, as he wrote in his diary, ‘ I remain rather in the 
hope of preventing mischief as long as I can, than from 
sjTupathizing with the views of my colleagues.’ 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Jan. 27, ’78. — . . . The Cabinet, which had 
principally to consider tlie statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exeliequcr to bo made to-morrow, met late, and sate long, and 
therefore Lord Beaconsfield cannot write at the length he could 
wish. He received your Majesty’s gracious telegram, and, can- 
not, on this occasion, attempt to express his deep sense of all 
your Majesty’s goodness in the almost overpowering difficult 
position in which he finds himself. Lord Derby was offered 
Indian Sec’y., Colonies, Privy Seal, or Lord Presidency, but no 
arrangement could be made. He held that his honor required 
the Foreign Office or nothing, which of course he said he pre- 
ferred. His attending the Cabinet, which will appear to-morrow, 
will equally astonish, and disappoint, the Opposition, who looked 
upon the days of the present Administration as numbered. That 
may not be the case, but its days will be days of terrible toil and 
danger, and it will have to encounter great crises in affairs. 

Lord Beaconsfield saw the Austrian Ambassador to-day. They 
are terribly alarmed, and believe they have been entirely de- 
ceived by Russia. 

In this projected Austrian alliance, Lord Beaconsfield was 
much helped by Mr. Corry, whose services he has now lost. It 


Lord Derby did not resume his usual seat in the Cabinet, 
which was next to Lord Beaconsfield, but sate far apart in the 
vacant seat of Lord Carnarvon. This was very marked. He is 
evidently in a dark temper, but all must be borne at this mo- 
ment. When we have carried the six million vote, we shall be 
freer and more powerful. . . . 

Jan. 28.—. . . Ld. Beaconsfield thanks your Majesty for your 
Majesty’s gracious letter received last evening. 

He will not attempt to express his sense of your Majesty’s 
kindness and of the graceful terms in which that kindness is 
conveyed. 

During a somewhat romantic and imaginative life, nothing 
has ever occurred to him so interesting as this confidential 
correspondence with one so exalted and so inspiring. 

To Lady Bradford, Beaconsfield observed a becoming ret- 
icence about Derby, but be made no secret of his feelings 
about Carnarvon. 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Jan. 27. — . . . Testerdny I cd. not even 
send the 'two lines.’ And now, in less than an hour, there is 
to be a Cabinet, a Sunday Cabinet! and, after that, much to do. 

Lord Derby remains with us, as his presence at the C. to-day 
will prove. Ld. Carnarvon’s was a very nngontlemanlike speech, 
with details which ought never to have been mentioned; the 
Faery much disgusted at what she considers an abuse of her 
permission to refer to Cabinet affairs necessary to elucidate his 
conduct. They only elucidated his peevish and conceited tem- 
per. Besides it was vain and egotistical, and worse tlum 
all, prosy. He must be immensely astonished to find himself 
detached from Salisbury, and that Derby has left him in the 
lurch! 

Jan. 28. — . . . I am private secretary for poor dear Monty, 
who is not equal to writing a letter, and goes to-morrow to 
South of France. What a calamity! And at such a moment! 

I am now going to H. of L. I don’t know what will happen. 
They will hardly leave Derby alone. Nothiucr would have Iieen 


Allan, wc niiQ a vinaictivc nena, wno coniesses ne lias, lor 
year and a half, been dodging and manoeuvring against i 
individual — because lie was a successful rival! . . . 

The reference is to a speech that Gladstone made at 0 
ford on January 30, in which he said that his purpose hi 
been, ‘ to the best of my power, for the last eighteen month 
day and night, week by week, month by month, to counts 
work as well as I could what I believe to be the purpose 
Lord Beaconsfield.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
Final Pakting witu Derby 
1878 

The more the Russian terms were examined, the less pos- 
sible it seemed to accept them as a satisfactory basis of 
peace. They included the creation of a big Bulgaria 
‘within the limits of the Bulgarian nationality’ — a most 
indefinite phrase — and practically independent of the 
Porte; the complete independence of Rumania, Serbia, and 
Honteuegro ; the autonomy of Bosnia and Herzegovina; an 
indemnity for Russia of nnspccilied amount, in a form, 
pecuniary, territorial, or other, to be hereafter detemined ; 
and an understanding to safeguard the interest of Russia in 
the Straits. Though the Opposition professed to regard 
these provisions as not incompatible with British interests, 
and therefore opposed Horthcote’s motion for a Vote of 
Credit of £6,000,000 to increase the national armaments, 
public opinion, especially in London and the South of Eng- 
land, rallied to the support of the Government. It was 
felt that, in face of terms so elastic, and with the Russian 
forces steadily advancing on Constantinople, it was impera- 
tive to make Russian generals and statesmen realise that 
England was in earnest in her resolve to defend her inter- 
ests. It was believed by the plain man, as well as by the 
Prime Minister, that, if a determined front was shown, 
Russia would yield to our just demands. The music-hall 
refrain of the moment, which enriched political vocabulary 



however vulgar in expression, gave vent to a real political 
trulli ; namely, that England, devoted to peace as she was, 
meant to make her decisions respected, and possessed the 
necessary material force for doing so. Thi.s was the spirit 
in which Beaconsfield had acted throughout. Even the cau- 
tious and pacific Berhy was not unaffected by the popular 
current. He admitted in the House of Lords that it was 
very conceivable that circumstances might arise in which 
the sending up of the fleet to Constantinople would be en- 
tirely justified, and would not in any manner endanger the 
public peace. When the question was raised again in Cabi- 
net on February 2, and the suggestion was made that the 
Italian and British fleets might combine for such a move- 
ment, in case tlie Russians directly threatened Constanti- 
nople, Derby, Beaconsfield told the Queen, ‘ did not seem 
adverse to this plan, and appears less scrupulous now that 
the country begins to speak out. He had evidently per- 
.suaded himself that the country was adverse to any inter- 
ference.’ 

That Beaconsfield was the mainspring of Government 
action, that, though another held the seals of the Foreign 
Office, he was really his own Secretary of State, was gen- 
erally understood by the country; and the Opposition ac- 
cordingly directed their onslaughts in the debate against the 
person of the Minister, drawing a clear distinction between 
him and his colleagues. The Queen was ‘ indignant and 
shocked ’ at these ‘ disgraceful attacks ’ ; and Beaconsfield, 
in response to Her ^Majesty’s sympathy, wrote that such ef- 
forts at dividing a Prime Minister from his colleagues were 
in old days ‘ not only deemed unfair and unjust and uncon- 
stitutional, but ungentlemanlike.’ But they could not daunt 
him ; indeed, they only hardened his resolution and increased 



that Eiissia will advauee.’ Eussia did advance; and ou 
Thursday, February V, the last day but one of the debate, her 
armies were, or were reported to be, in such close and 
threatening proximity to Constantinople that there was 
something like a panic on the London Stock Exchange; 
that the approaches to Westminster were thronged with 
excited and patriotic crowds cheering Eeaconsfield ; and 
that the opposition to the Vote of (h-edit suddenly col- 
lapsed. Eeaconsfield described the events of the day to his 
great friend. 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Peh. 7. — This has been a terrible day 
of excitement. Last niglit there camo news from Constanti- 
nople that all the wires were cut by the Eussians, so that our 
intelligence had to reach us via Bombay, that the Eussians were 
on the very point of reaching both Const, and Gallipoli, and 
that they occupied the principal position in the defensive works 
of Const., so that the city was at their mercy. 

Cabinet at 11 o’ck., ratlier hard work for tliose of my colleagues 
who had been to Munster’s ball (to the Austrian Prince) and 
from wh. I prudently refrained.^ 

The funds fell nearly 2 per ct., and all the Enssian stocks, 
that had been rising, tumbled down — but there seems to be a 
chance of the situation being exaggerated, and Schou. called 
Ld. Derby out of the H. of Lords to give him a tel. just received 
from Gort., declaring the rumors were false. I am not so sure 
of that, but we are in the thick of great events, and something 
will happen every day. 

The crowd was so great, from this street to H. of Lords, to 
escort me, that it was very difficult to reach my point of destina- 

rDr. Kidd’s treatment enabled Beaconsfield to take some share in the 
entertaininents organised in connection with the visit of tlie Austrian 
Crown Prince Rudolph to England. But, while he attended several 
dinners, he shunned evening receptions and balls. Here are extracts 
from hiB letters of this month to Lady Bradford: ‘ Peb. 10.— I dined 



tion, tho’ piloted l)etn. the forms of the daring Abergavenny and 
the beauteous Abercorn. You wd. have been amused. 

The Queen’s indignation at what she considered Russia’s 
‘ monstrous treachery ’ was extreme ; and so was her anx- 
iety that her ^linistry should act at once. She wrote Rea- 
consfield no fewer than three hortatory letters on that one 
day. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Feb. 1, ’78 . — The Queen writes her third letter, but 
the state is so serious aud so critical that she must exhaust every 
argument to put him in possession of her views — her very 
strong and decided views. The proceedings in the House of 
Commons are very satisfactory aud the Government must be 
firm and decided, or the honour as well as the interests of this 
country and the Throne will be sacrificed, and we shall never 
be safe from Russia’s false, hypocritical intrigues and pro- 
ceedings. Whether they have got to Constiintinople (for in 
spite of Gortchakoff’s answer and denial, the Queen is sure they 
are there or are nearly so, for Reuter states it, who generally 
knows, as well as Mr. Layard) on an agreement with Turkey or in 
spite of the Porte, it is equally a case of breach of faith, and we 
have told them again and again so. 

As early as July 22, ’77, Lord Beaconsfield writes : 

‘ Yesterday also in the most formal and even solemn manner 
the question was brought before the Cabinet what they were 
prepared to do if Russia occupied Constantinople. They unani- 
mously agreed, and no one stronger and more decided than 
Lord Salisbury, that the Cabinet should advise your Majesty to 
declare war against Russia.’ ’■ 

Then in the annexed extract from an account by the Chan- 
cellor of the Cabinet held at the beginning of October, the 
language was equally decided; and on November 16, Lord Bea- 
consfield writes ; 

‘ We have defined those British interests. The occupation of 
Constantinople or the Dardanelles by Russia would assail one 
of those interests, and the honor of your Majesty’s Crown and 
of vour Government and of your people would then be forfeited 



enough, for Great Britain's satety and honour are at stake ; and 
she cannot for a moment doubt [ ? think] that Lord Beaconsfield, 
or any of her present Ministers, would sacrifice them. 

She cannot rest by day or night till she hears that strong 
measures are taken to carry out these principles. She hopes 
Italy will be pressed to join. Qh! if her faithful ally and friend 
King Victor Emmanuel were still alive she would at once write 
to him and her appeal would not have been in vain! 

■How strange that the poor old Pope should also have gone 
to his rest now, only four weeks after his opponent.^ 

Beaconsfield required no spur; but Her Majesty’s exhor- 
tations no doubt helped him -with his Cabinet, -who next 
day, ivithout any dissent, adopted once more, and finally, 
the measure which, little more than a fortnight before, had 
produced two resignations. Even so, the Queen was hardly 
appeased; and Beaconsfield found it necessary to proffer a 
formal defence of the course which the Government had 
pursued. 

To Queen Victoiia. 

10, Downing St., Eeb. 9, ’78. — Lord Bencousfield with his 
humble duty to your Majesty. Just returned from the House 
of lords and scarcely time to enter into length upon tlie inci- 
dents of an important day. 

He conveyed to the Cabinet the contents of your Majesty’s 
last letter, and read in detail the extracts from his own cor- 
respondence and the statement drawn up by the Lord Chan- 
cellor at Balmoral; and then he called upon the Cabinet to 
fulfil their engagement to their Sovereign. 

The fact of the armistice being now in our possession, and, 
that apparently, by its provisions, the Russians could not ac- 
tually enter Constantinople, obliged him to modify liis proposal, 
but after a long and animated discussion, the Cabinet resolved 
to send a division of the fleet up to the Turkish capital, and 
mvite all the neutral Powers to join with them in a similar act. 

Lord Beaconsfield is told the announcement was received with 
much cheering in the House of Commons, where the division of 



The country is greatly stirring at hist; if we only li;ul a coijin 
d'armoe at Gallipoli, the Croims of Great Britain and India 
would bo not unworthy of the imperial brow which they adorn. 


From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Peh. 9, ’78. — The Queen thanks Lord Beaeonafield 
for his two letters and cypher. She feels deeply, keenly, the 
way in which — thanks to the . . . conduct of Lord Derby and 
Lord Carnarvon, acting as it did upon their colleagues — he has 
been unable to fulfil his engagement to her! 

She feels deeply humiliated and must say that she thinks we 
deserve great censure for the way in whieli we have abandoneil 
our standpoint; her own first impulse would be to throw every 
thing up, and to lay doivn the thorny crown, which she feels 
little satisfaction in retaining if the position of this country 
is to remain as it is now. But she thinks in the Conference 
we may reassert our position, and with Austria (who does not 
behave well, for she held a fortnight or .“I weeks ago far stronger 
language than ourselves) and Italy, and any others who will 
join us, we may come to an agreement, in which to insist on 
our and European interests being maintained, and to fight for 
them alone, if we are not supported. . . . 

She sends copies of two letters from Lord Derby, who now 
writes continually, and she will be obliged to answer the second 
and rather strongly. The country should know who has dragged 
them down. 

The Queen sends some camelias grown in the open air and 
primroses for Lord Beaconsfield. . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Feh. 10, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield is deeply 
distressed, indeed feels real unhappiness, at the letter received 
from your Majesty last night. But tho’ he entirely sympathises 
with your Majesty, and would willingly take any step, or endure 
any sacrifice, for your Majesty’s service and relief, for your 
Majesty’s interests and personal feelings are dearer to him than 
life, he still ventures to hope, that, on further reflection, it 



Vain now to argue whether that was, or was not, a right policy. 
Enougli to say, that an alliance with Turkey was, at the time 
that policy was adopted, impossible. 

In the second place the effects of neutrality have been aggra- 
vated by the total and rapid collapse of the Turki.sh Armies. 
With regard to the Conference, Lord Beaconsheld dues not feel 
sure it will ever take place, and if it do, he doubts whether it 
will secure peace, but it will give an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the views of the various Powers, which may lead 
to practical consequences. 

The u.se of the six million vote is this: it will put your 
Majesty’s forces, now on a peace establishment, on a war footing, 
so that they will bo ready for action when the time arrives, i.e., 
on the break-up of the Conference, or some analogous event. 
The present state of affairs is not a conclusion, or a catastrophe. 
It is not tlie beginning of the end ; it is the end of the beginning. 

He bad a long conversation yesterday with Col. Wellesley, 
on the subject of war with Eusaia without allies. Col. Wellesley 
does not fear it. The Baltic and the Black Sea both blockaded, 
Eussia would never know where the militar:^ attack would take 
place, whether in Central Asia, or the Euxine, or any otlier part, 
and slie would have to keep her armies in exhausting restlessness. 

If your Majesty’s Goveniment have from wilfulness, or even 
from weakness, deceived your Majesty, or not fulfilled their 
engagements to their Sovereign, they should experience the con- 
sequences of such misconduct, and the constitutional, and becom- 
ing, manner of their punishment is obvious. They cannot with 
their present Parliamentary majority in both Houses, and the 
existing difficulties, as men of honor, resign, but your Majesty 
has the clear, constitutional right to dismiss them. 

Nor is there any doubt, notwithstanding the apparent disloca- 
tion of party in the present Opposition, that your Majesty would 
be able to find adequate advisers. Lord Beaeonsfield indeed im- 
pressed this view on the Cabinet yesterday, and pointed out to 
them, that such a step on the part of your Majesty would not 
only bo a strictly constitutional course, but the obvious solution 
of many difficulties. 

At the SflfflP. timP- T.(Trf1 ■tY4na+ j-iVko/-.- 




That was the engagement of Lord Beaconsfield, and ho is 
prepared to fulfil it. 

Lord Beaconsfield is deeply touched by your Majesty’s gracious 
kindness in deigning to send him some flowers from your Maj- 
esty’s island home. Truly ho can say they are ‘ more precious 
than rubies ’ ; coming, as they do, and at such a moment, from a 
Sovereign whom he adores. . . . 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Fei. 10, ’78. — The Queen thanks Lord Beaconsfield 
for his very kind and interesting letter. 

He must not for a moment think she would wish to change 
her Government. 

Her only comfort is that Lord Beaconsfield and his Govern- 
ment are so secure and that the country is so thoroughly roused 
and supports them. 

The Queen has perfect confidence in him and great confidence 
in all his colleagues hut one, and it was only to urge him on to 
support him in a bold, firm, decided course that she wrote as 
she did. . . . 

The Queen thinks a policy of neutrality is fatal. It has not 
kept the Russians in check, and yet we have offended and 
thwarted them, while we have estranged the Turks with whom 
we could have done anything, and have lost all power over 
them. . . . 

The Cabinet, having taken the plunge and ordered the 
fleet into the Sea of Mannora, showed a disposition to sup- 
port all the forward movements which Beaconsfield sug- 
gested. Derby assumed in Ministerial councils an air of 
detachment rather than of opposition ; and apparently made 
no serious objection to the consequential measures pro- 
posed, though he intimated his personal dissent from some 
of them. Ever since the crisis at the end of January, 
Beaconsfield had been in regular private consultation about 
foreign affairs with Salisbury aud Cairns, rather than, as 
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eoliijle of mouths of office, was reduced in regard to tlio 
Eastern Question, apparently without protest if not with Ids 
own consent, almost to the position of an undei’-secretary, 
serving the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, seeing Am- 
bassadors and writing despatches on their behalf, but with- 
out independence or initiative of his own. His discharge of 
even these subordinate functions was by no means always to 
the satisfaction of his chief. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., Feh. 16, ’78.— Lord Beaeonsfield . . . grieves 
he has not been able, the last two days, to keep your Majesty 
informed of affairs as much as lie could wish, but he has been 
physically incapable of doing what, in general, is not only a duty, 
but a delight. 

Cabinets every day, and sometimes — indeed generally — of 
unusual length, the necessity of private conference with his col- 
leagues, to keep affairs in proper train, and the general conduct 
of business, have so absorbed and exhausted him, that towards 
the hour of post he has not had clearness of mind, and vigor of 
pen, adequate to convey his thoughts and facts to the most loved 
and illustrious being, who deigns to consider them. 

In addition to this, he has been obliged to conduct the secret 
and unofficial negotiations with Austria, which he hopes he has 
now brought to a conclusion, and that she will put into the field 
immediately at least 300,000 men, and join Great Britain in an 
identic note to Russia, which will announce, that we cannot 
consent to go into conference unless Russia retires from Con- 
stantinople, or places Gallipoli, and the fortresses of the Straits, 
in the custody of Great Britain, or of garrisons of the neutral 
Powers. 

Mr. Corry greatly helped him in the conduct of this important 
affair, but alas! there is no Mr. Corry now, and, sometimes. Lord 
Beaeonsfield feels that lie can scarcely stem the torrent. It 
truly makes him miserable, that your Majesty should ever feel 
yourself neglected, ami yet ha is conscious all day, that, notwith- 


To-day, the Cabinet discussed the Sultan’s offer, contained in 
Jfr. Layard’s tel. despatch, and empowered j'our Majesty’s Am- 
bassador to purchase, if possible, the chief ships of the Turkisli 
fleet, proinising their best offices; to prevent the Russians enter- 
ing Constantinople, and offering hospitality if necessary, in 
your Majesty’s fleet, to the Sultan. 

Then they resumed the consideration of the means for securing 
the Dardanelles. 

And then they considered the Austrian alliance, the negotia- 
tions for ■which had been hitherto conducted, unofficially, by the 
Prime Minister, and sent instructions to Sir Henry Elliot, which 
Lord Beaconsfield hopes may bring them to a formal conclusion. 
After that they e.Namined Sir Linton; Simmons on military 
questions, chiefly with reference to the Straits. 

Lord Derby offers little resistance to all these plans and pro- 
posals; indeed only that occasional criticism, which is not only- 
justifiable, but salutary. Whether this dispositio;; will continue, 
Lord Beaconsfield knows not, but there is no chance, he thinks 
now, of any relaxation in the determination of the Cabinet. 
They meet every day, and every day seem more resolute. 

To Lord Derhyd 

10, Downing St., Feh. 28, ’78. — I must point out to you how 
insufficient, in my opinion, is the manner iii which F.O. has 
expressed the resolutions of the Cabinet about the preliminaries 
of peace. 

The enclosed tel. means, that H.M. Government wish to know, 
as soon as possible, the terms of the peace made between Russia 
and Turkey. 

No one ever doubted, that we should hear this quite as soon 
as we could wish. 

What the Cabinet wanted to know was, What are the terms, 
which Russia proposes to Turkey, and as to which Turkey hesi- 
tates to accept. It is very likely, that Russia will refuse to 
tell us, and will not allow Turkey to tell. But we can, then, 
say, we have asked, and have been refused. 

I don’t think we are justified, in the present crisis, to be send- 
ing to Russia civil messages. ‘We shall be obliged to you, as 
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Depend upon it, the mieasiuess mid dissatistaction of the 
country on this head are great, and Parliamentary action, from 
our own side, will he the disastrous consequence. 

[Enclosure.] 

Ld. Berhy to A. H. Layard. 

Telegram. F.O., Feb. 27, ’78. 6 p.m. — I have to-day stated 
to the Kussian Ambassador that, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, it is essential that they should be informed, with 
as little delay as possible, of tlie terms of peace now being nego- 
tiated. Your Excellency should address the same request to the 
Porte. 

From many quarters there came -warnings that, in spite of 
all assurances, it was the Russian intention to occupy Con- 
stantinople, at least to the extent of marching their troops 
through the town in order to embark them for home from the 
port. The Crown Princess of Prussia told her mother 
Queen Victoria on Fcbnxary 8 that the Emperor William I. 
had always understood that to be one of the terms of the 
amistice; and a telegram arrived from St. Petersburg on 
February 11 that Loftus learnt from a secret authentic 
source that orders had been scut to the Russian commander- 
in-chief to occupy Constantinople with the consent of the 
Sultan. Beaconsfield was not dismayed, and entreated the 
Queen ' not to indulge in unnecessary anxiety.’ ‘ The diffi- 
culties and dangers, no doubt, are numerous and consider- 
able,’ he told Her Majesty on Febniary 13, ‘ but Lord Bea- 
consfield has no fear of ultimately overcoming them, now 
that he has the support alike of his Sovereig-n, the Parlia- 
ment, and the nation. England alone can do it, but he feels 
we have powerful allies.’ There was reason to believe that 
Bismarck was secretly encouraging Austria to join England 
• in resisting Russia. 

Beaconsfleld’s eonfirlAnpA uroc TJAf rm aai- 


a further foe. She neither entered Constantinople nor 
attacked the lines of Bonlair and the peuinsnla of Gallipoli. 
We on our side made no attempt to land. Meanwhile Eea- 
constleld hurried forward the arrangements for a military 
expedition from England, should such ho required; and 
Woolwich and Chatham hummed with warlike preparation, 
lie approved the choice of Napier of IM'agdala to com- 
mand, with Wolseley as chief of the staff, telegraphing for 
the former to Gibraltar and insisting that a preliminary 
consultation should at once be held with the latter. ‘ There 
is no time to be lost,’ he wrote to Hardy on February 17 ; 

‘ much depends upon the power to act, when we do act, 
with promptness.’ 

The military preparations wdiich the Cabinet undertook 
impressed forcibly upon ^Ministers the desirability of having 
some place of arms in the Levant, either port or island, 
where British troops might assemble in force, and British 
ships might anchor and coal in safety. !MaIta was too 
far off Constantinople and Egypt, and was too small in 
area. ‘ Over and over again,’ Northcote tells us, ‘ did we 
curse Gladstone for having given up Corfu, which would 
have been invaluable to us.’ Beaconsfield had foreseen this 
necessity for many months and had realised how the acquisi- 
tion of such a place of arms might indirectly give Turkey 
the financial help which she sorely needed, but wdiich her 
own maladministration and bankmptcy had made it impos- 
sible to afford by way of loan. He had sketched out his 
idea in a letter to tlie Ambassador at Constantinople. 

To Austen Henry Layard. 

Most Secret. 10, Downing Street, Hot>. 22, ’77. — Musurus 
has more than once, of late, anxiously enquired, whether there 


looked upon as a vote oi a gross suoi lu uua notauig 

more; and it would scarcely be listened to. 

It has occurred to me, that some substantial assistanco might 
be afforded to the Porte, if we could contrive to purchase some 
territorial station conducive to British interests. Anything in 
the Mediterranean might excite general jealousy, unless it figured 
as a coaling station, and that would not involve a sufficiently 
large sum. A port in the Black Sea once occurred to me, but 
difliculties might arise from the Straits treaty, etc. 

At present, I apprehend Turkey might invite us to navigate 
the Euxine, but she might refuse. If the freedom of the Straits 
to all nations were ever conceded, our possession of Batoum, 
for example, might be alike advantageous to her and ourselves. 

Again, a commanding position in the Persian Gulf might be 
a great object to us, if Armenia is lost to the Porte. 

I wish you would consider this matter, and advise me thereon. 

If a sum could be secured to the Porte, which would render 
it possible to enter into a second campaign, the result, as to 
after negotiations, might he great. If we could combine with 
it the presence of the English fleet in the Bosphorus, and a 
British army corps at Gallipoli and Durkos, and all this without 
a declaration of war against Eussia, I think the Ottoman 
Empire, though it may have lost a province or two, which every 
Power has in its turn, might yet survive, and, tho’ not a first-rate 
Power, an independent and vigorous one. . . . 

I ought to tell you . . . that six months ago, the present 
Grand Vizier was in communication with an Englishman at 
Constantinople, one Bright, since dead, with the view of raising 
a large sum from England by the sale of Turkish possessions; 
aU this on a large scale — the suzerainete of Egypt for example, 
or Crete, etc., etc. This Bright was in communication with 
Colonel Gordon, a subordinate of the War Office, who sent his 
letters to the Government, but no step was taken. 

The idea was first broached in Cabinet, Beaconsfield told 
the Queen, on February 27 ; and it was soon associated with 
a superficially attractive scheme, which, however, was never 
realised, of a Mediterranean league. From the first Derby 
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liypotlieticiilly adopted on ]\[arcli 8, by formal Cabinet reso- 
lution. As tbo resolution was only provisional and liypth 
tbetical, and a definite proposal to occupy ilytilene was at 
tbc .same time abandoned, there was no occasion then for 
resignation, unless Derby were to follow Carnarvon’s un- 
fortunate precedent of provisional and hypothetical resig- 
nation. 

Sir Stafford Norlhcolo to Queen Victoria. 

’Aixusor Castle, Mar. 2, ’73. — Sir Stafford Northcote presents 
his humble duty to the Queen, and has the honour, in obedience 
to your Majesty’s commands, to report wliat passed at the Cab- 
inet to-day. 

Lord Beaconsfield began by observing that whatever might 
bo the truth as to particular demands, the general character of 
the Russian conditions of peace was sufficiently known to enable 
us to form a judgment. 

There were three points on which we ought to feel anxious: 

1st. The military position of the country, as aflfecting its 
communications with the East. 

2ud. The financial situation. 

3rd. The question of our trade with the Black Sea and Asia. 

As regarded the first point, the Lord Chancellor expressed a 
wish that somethiug in the nature of a Mediterranean league 
could be formed, embracing Greece, Italy, probably Austria, 
and France. The object should be to secure the trade and 
communications of Europe with the East from the overshadow- 
ing interference of Russia. The Powers might agree on the 
points to be secured. . . . 

The points suggested for possible occupation in the event of 
any action being necessary were Mytilene, St. Jean d’Acre, and 
a post on the Persian Gulf. This would give a strong chain of 
communication with India. 

Lord Derby entered a sort of protest against the principle of 
an occupation. 

A committee was appointed to consult the military and naval 
authorities as to the best course of action. 
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as to temper of Frencli Government about Egypt, etc., etc. 

‘ The plot thickens.’ . . . 

0, — . . . Lord Beaconsfield is much pleased with the 
First Lord of the Admiralty [W. H. Smith], who is both calm 
and energetic. With respect to affairs in general, Lord Beacons- 
field wishes to remove a misapprehension from your Majesty’s 
mind, that the presence of Lord Derby in the Cabinet, at this 
moment, is the cause of delay and weakness in your Majesty’s 
councils. That is not the case. It is highly probable, that 
Lord Derby, when Lord Beaconsfield proposes his measures for 
the adoption of the Cabinet, will retire, but, at present, those 
measures are not sufficiently matured to be introduced to the 
consideration of the Cabinet, tho’ unceasing attention is given 
to their preparation by Lord Beaconsfield himself. But it is not 
sufficient to be bold, one must also be prudent; and tho number 
of points to consider, is considerable. . . . 

Lord Beaconsfield hopes to bring about a league of the Med- 
iterranean Powers to secure the independence of that Sea. But 
this is a secret of secrets, and its success greatly depends on 
inviolable confidence. It must be managed, a great deal, by 
private communications with colleagues, and not be brought, at 
least at present, before the entire Cabinet. . . . 

He entreats your Majesty not to be unnecessarily anxious and 
not to write too much at night. If your Majesty is ill, he is 
sure he will himself break down. All, really, depends upon your 
Majesty. 

Mar. 8. — Lord Beaconsfield ... is now going to the Cabinet. 
The question of occupying a station on the Asiatic coast is neces- 
sarily mixed up with consideration of the request of the Sultan 
to withdraw our fleet from Marmora, in case the Russians will 
withdraw from Constantinople. It is a difficult business, but 
Lord Beaconsfield thinks he sees bis way. But there is another 
matter still more pressing, for Parliament is going to ask ques- 
tions about it — the Congress, its locality, its object, etc., etc. 
Lord Beaconsfield thinks, with regard to the latter point, that 
there are two conditions on which we sliould insist. 

1 . That every clause, in the Treaty of Peace between Russia 
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The violets and primroses came to him when lie was in a 
somewhat exhausted and desponding mood, and he felt their 
magic influence. 

{Later.) ... A very long but most interesting Cabinet. . . . 
In the first place, most gratifying and most important intelligence 
from the Admiral. He finds his position in the Sea of Mar- 
mora much more satisfactory than he contemplated. He has 
rcconnoitered well the Bosphorus, and is quite prepared to force 
it when necessary, and to enter the Black Sea. He is not panic- 
struck by torpedoes at all. He seems to have no doubt of ample 
supplies, and of fuel. 

He says, if the Russians occupy Boulair and the lines, he 
can manage it: a little damage perhaps, but nothing serious. 
He has. Lord Bcaconsfield thinks, six iron-dads (perhaps five) 
and five other craft. He could cut oS the Russians from all 
their supplies via Black Sea. Experience has so changed his 
views, that he does not wish to leave his station. 

This alters everything; we are in a commanding position. 

As there was some difficulty started about a rock in the 
channel to the harbour of Mytilene, which we intended to oc- 
cupy, we have appointed a Committee of three of the Cabinet 
to report on the matter, and on any other preferable position, 
if there be one. The altered state of affairs in Sea of Mar- 
mora gives us time for this. 

But in order to pledge the Cabinet to a positive policy, and 
to have no further debate on the point, the Cabinet came to a 
formal resolution drawn up by the Lord Chancellor, which Lord 
Bcaconsfield encloses. 

Lord Derby would not concur. Whether he immediately re- 
signs or not. Lord Beaconsfield cannot say, but the Cabinet 
has taken the management of the F.O. into its own hands. 

To-morrow, early, they will consider our relations with Greece, 
and an invitation to Italy to join in a Mediterranean League. 
The resignation of Crispi, a creature of Bismarck, will help us. 
The Cabinet will launch the League with Italy and Greece 
alone, if the other Mediterranean Powers decline. We count 
as such France and Austria. If the League is floated, they will 
soon join. 

Lord Beaconsfield fears, that having agreed to Vienna (a 
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fQj- Her, and without Her, all is lost. • . . 

[Drawn up ly the Lord Chancellor.] 'The Cabinet agree that 
in tlio event of the Treaty of Peace between Eussia and Turkey, 
after its revision by the Conference, or in default of any Con- 
ference taking place, compromising the maritime interests of 
Great Britain in the Mediterranean, a new naval station in the 
east of the Mediterranean must be obtained, and if necessary by 
force.’ 

House of Lords (still later ). — . . . With respect to Berlin, 
every other Government except your Majesty’s, has accepted 
that city as the scene of the Congress, and if your Majesty 
declines to be represented there, the Congress will probably be 
held without the presence of your Majesty’s representatives, 
which would not be desirable. 

Austria is on her knees to us to agree to Berlin, giving the 
moat solemn assurance, that she has no secret treaty or under- 
standing with Russia; that Germany will support her, and that, 
with the aid of Great Britain, Russia may be seriously checked. 

Lord Beaconsfield is of opinion, that, throughout the transac- 
tions of the last two years, much too much consideration has 
been given to the disposition of other Powers. England is quite 
strong enough, when the nation is united as it is now, to vindi- 
cate and assert her own rights and interests. There have been 
terrible opportunities lost, and terrible acts of weakness com- 
mitted, by us during these two years, but the nation was per- 
plexed, bewildered, and half-hearted. The nation is so no longer. 
She is fresh, united, and full of resources, and a state of afiairs 
must be substituted for that which has been destroyed and dis- 
placed. We must think leas of Bismarcks and Andrassys and 
Qortchakoffs, and more of our own energies and resources. Wo 
must rebuild, and on stronger foundations than before, for doubt- 
less they were nearly worn out. Your Majesty will soon have 
a navy superior to all the navies united of the world, and, in a 
short time, an army most efficient, not contemptible in number, 
and with a body of officers superior to that of any existing force. 

Tour Majesty must pardon this scrawl. He writes with great 
difficulty where he is now sitting, witli a light but gas, and metal 
pens, which he abhors. He entreats your Majesty to take a 
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anbmit bor terms of peace with Turkey to the judgment of 
Europe. The affairs of the Xear East had been regulated 
by Europe iu tl>e Treaties of 185G and 1871 ; and no modi- 
fication of those treaties, the British Governineut main- 
tained, could be regarded as valid except with the assent 
of the Powers who had been parties to them. Thi.s de- 
mand was put forward by Derby early in January, as soon 
as it was understood that Russia and Turkey were in nego- 
tiation ; and was repeated categorically to the Russian Gov- 
ernment on several subsequent occasions. Russia’s response 
was evasive; but she acknowledged at the close of January 
in general terms that questions bearing on European inter- 
ests should be concerted with European Powers; and accord- 
ingly agreed to the assembling of a European conference 
at Vienna, as proposed by Austria on Eebruary 3. The 
Austrian proposal was heartily welcomed by Bcaconsfield 
and his Cabinet; and they showed themselves equally com- 
plaisant, when it was suggested that the Conference should 
be magnified into a Congress, and .should sit at Berlin and 
not at Vienna. But they insisted on the categorical ac- 
ceptance of their demand as the condition of British partici- 
pation. As Derby put it iu the miild'e of ifarch, ‘Her 
Majesty’s Government desire to state that they must dis- 
tinctly understand, before they enter into Congress, that 
every article in the treaty between Russia and Turkey shall 
be placed before the Congress, not necessarily for acceptance, 
but iu order that it may be considered what articles require 
acceptance or concurrence by the several Powers and what 
do not.’ 

This condition was all the more necessary, as Russia, in 
spite of her acceptance of the conference proposal, had 
compelled Turkey, by threats of occupying Con.'^tantinople, 


known as Tiirkey-in-Jiui-opG; it aooiisnes tne riommion ol the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe; it creates a large State which, 
under the name of Bulgaria, is inhabited by many races not 
Bulgarians. This Bulgaria goes to the shores of tlie Black Sea 
and seizc.q the ports of that sea ; it extends to the coast of tl\e 
iEgean and appropriates the ports of that coast. The treaty 
provides for the government of this new Bulgaria, under a 
prince who is to be selected by Russia ; its administration is to 
be organised and supervised by a commissary of Rus.sin; and 
this new State is to be garrisoned, I say for an indefinite 
period, but at all events for two years certain, by Russia. 

Besides the creation of a huge Bulgaria, the treaty pro- 
vided for the complete independence of Rumania, Serbia, 
and Montenegro, with a slight e.xtcnsion of territory for the 
two latter, and for Rumania the acquisition of the Dob- 
nidscha, hut in exchange for the forced retrocession to Rus- 
sia of Rumanian Bessarabia which bad been assigned to 
Rumania by the Treaty of Paris; the autonomy of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina ; and the application of an organic law, 
to be settled by arrangement between Russia and Turkey, 
to the districts of Thessaly and Epirus. In Asia Turkey 
was to cede to Russia, in lieu of an enormous iudemuity, all 
the eastern portion of Armenia, including Eatoura, ICars, 
Ardahan, and Bayazid ; and in addition to pay an indemnity 
of 45 millions sterling. The question of the Straits was 
left untouched save by guaranteeing the right of passage 
of merchant ships at all times; but Beaconsfield argued in 
the Lords that by the treaty ‘ the Sultan of Turkey is re- 
duced to a state of absolute subjugation to Russia, and, 
either as to the opening of the navigation of the Black Sea 
or as to all those rights and privileges with which the 
Sultan was invested as an iudependeut Sovereign, he would 
be no longer in the position in which he was placed by the 
European treaties. Wc therefore protest against an ar- 



The Treaty o£ San Stefano was negotiated in the strietest 
secrecy, the Turks being bound by threats to silence ; and, 
though its provisions soon began to leak out, it Avas not d(!- 
livered to the British Government till iMarch 23, three weeks 
after signature. Meanwhile, Eussia continued to evade ac 
ceptance of the British condition for the Congress, Gortclia- 
koff maintaining that it was sufficient that the treaty shouM 
be communicated to the Powers before the meeting, and 
that each Power should have in the Congress itself ' tin* 
full liberty of appreciation and of action.’ ‘ Delphi itself 
could hardly be more perplexing and august,’ said Bea- 
consficld. Whatever the phrase about liberty of apprecia- 
tion and action meant, it was clearly not categorical accept- 
ance ; and that the Eussian attitude was much nearer to 
categorical refusal was shown by the arrogance of the final 
reply which reached the Cabinet on March 27. The Eus- 
sian Government, it ran, ‘ leaves to the other Powers the lib- 
erty of raising such questions at the Congress as they might 
think fit to discuss, and reserves to itself the liberty of ac- 
cepting or not accepting the discussion of these questions.’ 

Wliile waiting for Russia’s decision, the Cabinet con- 
tinued to elaborate the measiu'cs of precaution which Bea- 
cousfield had laid before them, llis report to the Queen 
of the meeting of iMarch 16 says; ‘ They discussed coryw 
d’armee, new Gibraltars, and e.xpeditions from India, in 
great fulness. Lord Derby said nothing.’ It will be seen 
that the idea of a Mediterranean league, which Avas not re- 
ceived with much favour abroad, had been dropped; and 
that we have here the first intimation of the project of 
bringing Indian troops to European waters — a project en- 
tirely in harmony with Beaconsfield’s policy of magnifying 
the place of India in the British Empire. At last, on 



To Queen Victoria. 

Most Secret. 10, Downing St., Mar. 24, ’78.—. . . The Rus- 
sian answer has arrived, but will not be delivered, or made 
known, to anyone, until to-morrow; if tlien. It rejects our 
conditions, and will not submit the treaty to the consideration of 
Congress. 

There will be no Congress, as all agree there can be no Con- 
gress without England — Russia says this. Russia will, in all 
probability, immediately commence a direct negotiation with 
your Majesty’s Government 

After all their taunts about isolation, and about being ‘left 
out in the cold,’ this is interesting! No Congress and direct ne- 
gotiations with England. 

This information comes to Lord Beaconsfield under such a 
seal of confidence that Lord Beaconsfield cannot tell it even to 
his colleagues, but his conscience and his heart alike assure 
him, that he can have no secrets from his beloved Sovereign. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Mar. 22, 1878. — You were prophetic last 
night, for I have a regular influenza cold — constant coughing 
and streaming eyes. 

I have just had my audience, tho’ I was scolded for coming 
out in such a plight — but my Royal Mistress was not much 
better than her Minister. The Kingdom was never governed 
with such an amount of catarrh and sneezing. 

I’m too ill and achy to be out later; I have written to D. of 
Richmond that I can’t be in my place. . . . 

Mar. 24. — I am still a prisoner, but must, if possible, appear 
in the H. of L. to-morrow — and I thinlc I shall. . . . 

The Russian ultimatum, for so we must call it, has not yet 
arrived, altho’ promised on Saturday. It will come this eve- 
ning, probably, or to-morrow morn. I think they will not accept 
our terms, or rather conditions, and we shall not yield an inch.. 
People are very alarmed and think war instantaneous. I do not, 
and am not at aU alarmed. I hold it is much more likely that 
as Russia finds England firm, and preparing for conflict, she 
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but my illuess. So, at great mconvenieuce and aome risk, I 
go down to IT. of Lords, because I wd. not ask G. again to post- 
pone his motion. 

Tels. come every quarter of an hour from a certain place, 
to know how I am — full of sympathy when sent, and full of 
anger when not answered. . . . 

No news from Russia, tho’ I have reason to believe Seliou. has 
the answer, and has had for days. 

Mar. 20. — I can only send a little, and a hurried, line. 

Nothing can be more critical than the situation, and you 
must prepare, I think, for great events. 

I could not get down to the Windsor Council to-day, as I 
had promised — but it was impossible. I am suffering very 
much from my influenza, which my visit to the Ho. of Lords 
did not improve yesterday — and yet I must repeat it to-day. . . . 

Mar. 27. — . . . It is impossible that affairs could be more 
critical than they are. . . . 

Except two days, when I went in a close carriage to H. of L., 
I have not been out since last Thursday, and this alone makes 
one nervous. 

The spirit in which Beaconsfield approached the fateful 
Cabinet meeting on March 27, which brought about Derby’.s 
resignation, was shown by a letter which he sent on that 
morning to Hardy, ‘ Rest assured,’ be wrote, ‘ the critical 
time has arrived when we must declare the emergency. We 
are drifting into war. If we are bold and determined we 
shall secure peace, and dictate its conditions to Europe. 

. . . On you I very mainly count. We have to maintain 
the Empire, and secure peace; I think we can do both.’ ^ 
Beaconsfield had probably discussed his plans in detail 
with Hardy. He had certainly, according to his habit since 
Derby’s first resignation, discussed them with Cairns and 
Salisbury; and also with Horthcote, as Hortheote himself 
tells us. Here are Beaconsfield’s reports to the Queen of 
what he nronosed on this occasion and what was decided. 



Yestercliiy aitcrnoon, un j^uiu ijeroy, 

and began feeling his way, to give the answer viva voce, but 
Lord Derby said that, as the English conditions were in writing, 
the reply must be in the same form. Whereupon Count Schou- 
Taloff seemed to he shut np, and murmured that he would send 
the reply in writing, hut it has not come yet. 

Lord Beaconsfield has summoned the Cabinet for to-morrow at 
noon. 

Tho Russian reply has been seen by some members of the 
Opposition. It is a categorical refusal. 

Therefore, to-morrow. Lord Beaconsfield will propose to the 
Cabinet the measures which he has long matured, and which 
he trusts will be equal to the occasion. He will recommend im- 
mediately calling out the Reserves, which will place immediately 
at our command two corps d’armee, and at the same time will 
direct the Indian Government, to send out a considerable force, 
tliro’ the Suez Canal, and occupy two important posts in the 
Levant, which will command the Persian Gulf and all the coun- 
try round Bagdad, and entirely neutralise the Russian conquests 
and influence in Armenia. . . . 

Mar. 27. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . has carried all his measures 
this morning unanimously, with the exception of Lord Derby, 
who will, no doubt, resign. 

When he asks your Majesty’s gracious permission to make a 
statement, etc., your Majesty must be very cautious and reserved 
in granting the permission, for, otherwise, the statement may 
tell things to the world, which it is absolutely necessary, for suc- 
cess, should be kept secret: as, for example, the Indian expedi- 
tion. 

It will be necessary that the Mutiny Bill should be passed, 
before a message is sent down to Parliament and a proclamation 
issued. 

The Cabinet meets again to-morrow at noon to frame the 
materials for a circular to the different Courts of Europe on 
the present situation. 

It will be our ease in the face of Europe and our own country. 
He [Beaconsfield] has bad a good night and feels at this moment 
much relieved by what has just occurred. . . . 

Later. . . . Lord Derby has tendered his resignation, and 


requests from your Majesty authority to receive the resignation 
and also to arrange with Lord Derby as lo liis statement. lie 
seems perfectly loyal, and desirous of saying nothing disagree- 
able to his colleagues, or injurious to the public service. . . . 

The only military plans of Lord Napier arc in the hands of 
TI.R.TT. the F.-M. Commanding in Chief. They seemed to Lord 
Beaconsfield meagre. 


From, Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Castle, Mar. 27, ’78. — . . . The Queen must own, 
that she feels Lord Derby’s resignation an iiumi.Kcd blessing, . . . 
His name had suffered and was doing great harm to us aliroad; 
and the very fact of Ida becoming a tnece cj'pher and putting 
his name to things he disapproved, was very anomalous and 
damaging. . . . Tlio Queen, therefore, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, sanctions Lord Beaeonsfield’s acceptance of his resigna- 
tion, but will keep it secret till to-morrow. Pray tell him from 
the Queen that she relies on his loyalty to his colleagues, os well 
as to his Sovereign, and feels sure he will join in no factious 
opposition. But he must be very cautious in what he says, for 
fear of letting out important measures, which we must keep 
secret. 

Now who is to succeed him? Lord Salisbury or Lord 
Lyons? . . . 

It will be noticed that BeaconaBelJ does not specify the 
two important posts in the Levant which were to he occupied 
by the proposed Indian expedition, nor indeed docs he 
definitely say that the names were given to the Cabinet. 
But there can be no reasonable doubt that tbe names were 
given, and that tbe posts were Cyprus and Alexandretta 
(Seanderoon), as mentioned by Derby in confidence, imme- 
diately on coming ont of Cabinet, to bis private secretary, 
now Lord Sanderson. Besides Beaconsfield’s letters to the 
Queen, there are, as Hardy’s diary is apparently silent,^ 
no other contemporary records extant, so far as is known, 
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wliicb be .seaJecl up separately; luc oiuer a snorter state- 
ment wliicli lie entered in liis private diary, either that eve- 
ning or the next morning. In view of the discrepant ac- 
counts which were afterwards given from memory by Cab- 
inet Ministers, Lord Sanderson has felt justified in author- 
ising, with the concurrence of the present Lord Derby, the 
publication of these confidential documents. The following 
is the note in Cabinet : 

D[erby] reads answer of Schouvaloff. It is a refusal. 

Lord B. wishes a circular to bo addressed to all the Powers, 
stating our views. 

This i.s talked over and not dissented from in principle. 

D. proposes to lay papers at once and explain in Parliament. 
This is agreed to. 

Loro B. We must now decide our policy. Our objects have 
been the maintonanco of tho Empire, and the maintenance of 
pence. Peace is not to be secured by ‘ drifting.’ All our at- 
tempts to bo moderate and neutral, and avoid collision with 
Eussia, have lessened our influence, and caused it to be thought 
that we had no iiower. Our position is impaired since Parlia- 
ment met. Austria is more deeply concerned than we are. 
Austria and Eussia are now in a position of great mutual 
difficulty. Eussia has really desired a congress. She has 
strained her resources, her armies are suffering from disease, etc. 
Thinks a bold policy will secure peace: one of conciliation will 
end in war. An emergency has arisen : the balance of power in 
the Mediterranean is in danger; every State must now look to 
its own interests. The time is now come when we should issue a 
proclamation declaring emergency, and be ready to put a force 
in the field. An expedition from India sliould occupy Cyprus 
and Scanderoon. We shall thus neutralise the effect of the Ar- 
menian conquest. Influence of England in the Persian Gulf will 
be maintained. These points are the key of Asia. Proposes to 
communicate with the Porte, to guarantee the revenues now re- 
ceived, so that they shall not lose. This does not involve alli- 
ance with the Porte. Nor is it inconsistent with anything we 



have done. Thinks it important that these two steps shall be 
taken. Wishes to call the resources of India into play, and 
show that from England also we can send forth our hosts. Time 
has come, the emergency has arisen. 

Cairns. Great and grave emergency has arisen. We have been 
neutral, but we always said we meant to have something to say 
to the peace. Eussia now tells us we shall not. Thinks the 
time is come to make our resources available. We want a coun- 
terpoise to what is doing in Armenia. Position in India will be 
shaken if we do nothing. 

Salisbury was always against interference in the war and 
therefore feels especially responsible. Policy of neutrality was 
dangerous, though right. Russia refuses to allow our voice to be 
heard. We must put ourselves in a position to assert our views 
by force if necessary. It is necessary therefore to declare an 
emergency at once. If this opportunity is lost, it will not recur. 
As to Scanderoon, it commands the route both to Suez Canal 
and to the Persian Gulf. We must be ready to defend both these 
routes. It also gives as little offence to France as any occupation 
can. It also maintains our influence over the Asiatic popula- 
tions. Their feeling towards us will be changed, if there is not a 
visible exertion of our power. They will look to Eussia. Doubts 
as to first obtaining the consent of Turkey. Wishes not to do 
anything hostile to Turkey, but it is hardly fair to ask her. 
Would do it first. The question of Cyprus is less urgent than 
that of Scanderoon. Would act at once as to that. 

Hardy. We have now no choice except to maintain our own 
interests. Comments on the Kussian answer. The whole Treaty 
concerns us. Time has come as to declaring an emergency. As 
to Scanderoon leaves that to be judged by military man. 

J. Manners agrees in general policy. Would send Mussulman 
regiments if possible. 

Northcote. Is it necessary to go to Parliament? (Answer — 
yes, for a vote.) Asks as to course of proceeding. 

Eichmdnd entirely agrees that time is come to take some action. 

(Some general talk.) Necessity of secrecy as to the expedi- 
tion insisted upon by Lord B. and agreed to. (Some talk.) 

D. declares dissent on grounds of general policy — come to 



loud n. Austria win oring auout a beLLiyuieni oi lae J3Uiganan 
situation. It is the Armenian clanger wliich is to be guarded 
agaiiist. 

(Some more talk, but not to any purpose.) 

The following is Derby’s entry in his diary : 

Wednesday, Mar. 27. — Cabinet at 12, sat only till 1 ; but the 
business done was important both nationally and to me in par- 
ticular. Lord B, addressed us in a set speech, to the effect that 
we must now decide our policy; that our objects have been the 
maintenance of the Empire, and of peace, but peace is not to be 
secured by ‘drifting’; that our attempts to be moderate and 
neutral have only lessened our influence, and caused our power 
not to be believed in. He dwelt on the weakness of Eussia, with 
finances ruined, and armies suffering from disease. An emer- 
gency had arisen; every State must now look to its own re- 
sources; the balance of power in the Mediterranean was de- 
stroyed. He proposed to issue a proclamation declaring emer- 
gency, to put a force in the field, and simultaneously to send an ' 
expedition from India to occupy Cyprus and ScaJideroon. Thus 
the effect of the Armenian conquests would be neutralised, the 
influence of England in tlie Persian Gulf would be maintained, 
and we should hold posts which are the key of Asia. 

Cairns and Salisbury both supported the Premier, showing 
clearly by their language that they were aware of the plan now 
proposed and had discussed it with him in detail; others sup- 
ported more vaguely. I declared my dissent in a brief speech, re- 
ferring to what I had said before, and agreeing with an ex- 
pression that fell from Salisbury that we must now decide, and 
that no compromise was possible. We had come, I said, to the 
point where the roads diverged, and must choose one or the other. 

I intimated that I could not agree, and it was understood that 
my resignation was to follow. 

These accounts add much interesting and valuable detail 
to the outline given by Beaconsfield to the Queen ; but the 
reports of the two statesmen are in complete accord, both 
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post of l)ringiiig the Indian troops should be dcfra 3 ’ed by 
the British Exchequer; and ho preserved the note which 
Eorthoote wrote on the same sheet and passed across to 
him in reply. It ran thus: ‘The agreement absolutely 
involves a decision in favour of sending such an expedition. 

I am not opposed to it in principle, but I think we ought 
to have more than 10 minutes to decide on it. If it is de- 
cided to send the expedition, I agree to place the cost on 
imperial revenues.’ It would appear from this interchange 
of opinion that Salisbury regarded the decision to send the 
Indian expedition as more definitely taken than Eorthcote 
did, hut that even Eorthcote was prepared to accept it in 
principle. There was, at any rate, no outward dissent, save 
Derby’s, from Beaeonsfield’s policy; and both the protago- 
nists, Beaeonsfield and Derby, came away from the Cabinet 
with the same impression. Derby told Lord Sanderson, 
that proposals had been discussed and approved by his col- 
leagues, he alone dissenting, for proclaiming an emergency 
and calling out the Deserve, and for a secret expedition of 
troops from India to occupy Cyprus and Scanderoon, and 
that, in consequence, he intended to resign. Beaeonsfield, 
on his part, as we have seen, told the Queen that all his 
measures were carried unanimously, save for Derby’s dis- 
sent; and he specifically mentioned, in the following sen- 
tence, the Indian expedition as one of those measures. In- 
deed, it is clear, both from Beaconsfield’s letters and from 
Derby’s note and diary, that the Prime Minister presenteil 
his policy as one whole; and orders for the preparation of 
the Indian force, and for the survey of the necessary landing- 
places, were Immediately despatched. 

That Derby would resign when definite steps were taken 
towards acquiring a place of arms in the Levant had long 
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and then ; and both he and Beaeonsfield were glad to make 
use of Xorthcote as a means of communication, to avoid 
alike the awkwardness of writing, and any direct personal 
clash between old friends. Northcotc found Derby, after 
the Cabinet ‘most friendly, and I thought really relieved 
by getting rid of the “ tin kettle,” as be called the Foreign 
Office. He would not, however, write to the chief, but 
asked me to do so in his name.’ Hence there is no letter in 
existence from Derby, detailing, as at the end of January, 
the cause of his resignation. When he made his explana- 
tion ne.xt day in the House of Lords, he was naturally un- 
able to reveal Cabinet secrets; though he bad received, in 
accordance with Beaconsfield’s second thoughts. Her Maj- 
esty’s peimission to make ‘ such statement as you, in your 
descretion, in which the Queen has entire confidence, may 
think fit.’ He merely stated that the Cabinet had decided 
on certain measures of a grave and important character in 
which he had been unable to concur — measures not in- 
evitably tending to bring about war, but not, in his opinion, 
prudent in the interests of European peace, or necessary 
for the safety of the country, or warranted by the state of 
affairs abroad. Any further explanation, should it become ’ 
necessary, he reserved for a later date. His references to 
his colleagues, and especially to his chief, were friendly. 
Every personal motive aud every private feeling urged him, 
he said, to remain with them. ‘ Ho man would willingly 
break, even for a time, political and personal ties of long 
standing; and in the public life of the present day there 
are few political and personal ties closer or of older date 
than those which unite me with my noble friend.’ 

Beaeonsfield fully reciprocated the ‘ personal respect and 
regard’ in which Derby averred that he held him. His 



penetrating power oi nis intelligence, and the judicial impartial- 
ity of his general conduct. My lords, I have served with my 
noble fiiend in public life for more than a Quarter of a ceiiturv, 
and during that long period the cares of public life have been’ 
mitigated by the consolation of private friendship. A quarter of 
a century is a long period in the history of any man, and I can 
truly say that, so far as the relations between mj-self and my 
noble friend are concerned, tho.se years have passed without a 
cloud. . . . These wrenches of feeling are among the most ter- 
rible trials of public life. ... I have felt of late that the polit- 
ical ties between myself and my noble friend must soon termi- 
nate; but I believed they would terminate in a very different and 
a more natural manner — that I should disappear from the scene 
and that he would remain, in the maturity of manhood, with his 
great talents and experience, to take that leading part in public 
affairs for which he is so well qualified. 

These public courtesies were repeated in private. The 
Queen wrote Derby a gracious letter of thanks for his 
services, adding : ‘ The Queen is also certain that she can 

entirely rely on his loyalty to herself and his former col- 
leagues, especially the Prime Minister ; and she is sure that 
he will never join in any factious opposition to the Govei-u- 
ment of which he has been so long so distinguished a mem- 
ber.' Derby responded in the same spirit. ' He has left 
office wdth no personal feeling, except one of goodwill to- 
wards his former colleagues, especially to his very old friend 
Lord Beaconsfield, from whom it is a real pain to be sepa- 
rated.’ He added that he had no desire to oppose, and 
would leave the disagreeable task of criticism, as far as 
possible, to others. 

Beaconsfield showed his abiding goodwill by the offer 
of the Garter — an unprecedented act of generosity by a 
Prime Minister to a colleague who had left him in a crisis ; 
and Derby, though he could hardly accept, was obviously 
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in mEmory of our long friendship) if of nothing else. 

I suppose you and Milacli are in the country. I have not had 
a sniff of provincial air for five months. 

From Lord Derhy. 

Private. Foreign Ofeice, M[ar]. 31, ’78. — I am touched and 
gratified by your offer; by the time and manner of it far more 
than by the thing itself. Give me till to-morrow to consider as 
to acceptance. In any event, my sense of your kindness will not 
be less. 

Private. April 1. — On thinking fully over the matter, I have 
decided against accepting the Garter which you so kindly offer 
me. Toil will I am sure understand that my refusal is not 
dictated by any reluctance to accept an honour at your hands, or 
hy auy diminution of our old friendship. I shall not forget the 
offer, nor the time and circumstances of its being made. 

There was one more friendly letter, before the iutimatc 
correspondence of five and twenty years came to an abrupt 
close. 


From Lord Derby. 

23, St. James’s Square, Apiil 3. — When Schouvaloff called to 
take leave of me, on Monday, he expressed a wish that I should 
communicate with you on the subject of a report which he said 
had reached your ears, and which he supposed that you believed 
to be true. 

It was to the effect that he had been in the habit of talking over 
official matters with members of the Opposition, especially with 
V[ernon] Harcourt. 

He denies having ever held any private conversations with 
them, or having talked about pending negotiations with anyone 
except members of the Government. 

I told him he had better address his denial direct to you, but 
he preferred doing it through me, and I could not civilly refuse. 

No answer is necessary. 


that tlie Government, in view of the failure to reach agree- 
ment about the Congress, and of the disturbance of the bal- 
ance of power in the ileditcrrauean, had decided to call out 
the Heserve. This was the only part of the Beaconsfield 
policy, as expounded in the Cabinet of March 27, which it 
was possible for the Prime Minister to reveal ; as the In- 
dian expedition and the acquisition of posts in the Levant, 
though approved in principle, depended on time and cir- 
cumstances for execution, and secrecy till the moment of 
execution was essential for their success. It was also in- 
evitable that he should make the aunounceincut in such a 
way as to leave the impression that this was the Avholc pre- 
cautionary policy so far accepted, in order that the secret 
might be prcseiwed, and that public opinion at home and 
abroad might not be sot agog as to further measures hintetl 
at but not revealed. 

The world naturally concluded, and was presumably 
meant to conclude, that the calling out of the Reserve was 
the sole cause of Derby’s resignation ; and, as that measure 
of precaution was generally welcomed not only by his own 
party, but by moderate men in opposition, the seceding 
Minister met with little or no sympathy or support outside 
the ranks of the pro-Russian agitators. Conscious that it 
was the resolve to acquire ‘ new Gibraltars ’ in the Levant 
rather than the summoning of the Reserve to the colours 
that had decided his action, he was galled by what appeared 
to him the injustice of the public condemnation, and by 
wliat he considered the unfairness of his treatment by his 
colleagues. lie may also have been irritated by the Prime 
Minister’s very natural methotl of supplying his place in 
Cabinet. In the shuffle of ofllccs succeeding the resignation, 
Beaconsfield took the opportunity to secure, so far as might 



judgment; and in the Lords debate ol April 8 on the calling 
out of the Reserve he offered a further explanation which, 
however intelligible and in a sense excusable, violated his 
obligation not to reveal Cabinet secrets and the duty in- 
cumbent on a patriotic ex-Foreign Secretary not to em- 
barrass the country’s policy at a crisis. Beaconsfield thus 
described to the Queen Derby’s intervention. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, April 9, ’78. — . . . Lord Derby made a 
disagreeable and unauthorised speech, for ho divulged the pro 
ceedings of the Cabinet of which lie had been a member, with an 
absence of discretion and reserve, very unusual under such cir- 
cumstances, and which will produce a painful effect on public 
opinion. He will perhaps justify himself by arguing that Lord 
Beaconsfield made an unnecessary reference to his conduct. 

Lord Beaconsfield, who was somewhat wearied, may have erred 
in this respect, but quite unintentionally, and Lord Derby, if this 
bo his excuse, misunderstood the allusion of Lord Beacons- 
field. . . . 

Certainly Beaconsficld’s reference to Derby in his speech 
on this occasion was not only unnecessary but also unfor- 
tunate. He said that he could not conceive that any re- 
sponsible person could for a moment pretend that, when all 
were armed, England alone should be disarmed. He pro- 
ceeded : ‘ I am sure my noble friend, whose loss I so much 

deplore, would never uphold that doctrine, or he would not 
have added the sanction of his authority to the meeting of 
Parliament and the appeal we made to Parliament immedi- 
ately for funds adequate to the occasion of peril, which we 
bebeved to exist. Ho, I do not think such things of him ’ ; 
and he suggested that only a lunatic could take up such a 
position. As Derby had strongly objected originally to the 
earlier summoninff of Parliamenf-. mifl rvf flTPrlit- 



■wlii(;li lie liiid finally coneuiTed instead of making public 
the fact of bis original objection; and it was hardly pa- 
triotic to inform the world, for tlie purpose of self-justifica- 
tion, that there were other secret decisions of the Cabinet 
which he deemed of a still more serious and unjustifiable 
ebaracter than the calling out of the Reserve. It is not sur- 
prising that Salisbury should have denounced with some 
warmth such disloyalty to country and to colleagues. These 
were Derby’s actual words about his resignation ; 

I have been referred to by my noble friend at the head of the 
Government, and by newspaper writers and others, os having re- 
signed office in consequence of the calling out of the Reserves. 
Now I feel bound to tell your Lordships that, whatever I may 
have thought of that step, it was not the sole, nor indeed the 
principal, reason for the differences that unfortunately arose 
between my colleagues and myself. What the other reasons are I 
cannot divulge until the propositions of the Government, from 
which I dissented, are made known. 

Events, as we shall see, modified Beaconsfield’s policy, 
and the programme of March 27 was never carried out in 
its fulness. The Indian expedition came to Malta, but 
proceeded no farther. Alexandretta was not occupied, and 
Cyprus was acquired, not by force, but by lease from the 
Porte. But, in spite of these modifications, when European 
peace bad been signed at Berlin nearly four months later, 
in July, Derby considered himself justified, without obtain- 
ing any further permission either from the Queen or from 
bis late chief, in revealing what that programme was from 
which be dissented. It had become, be thought, ‘ historical 
fact,’ and he availed himself of ‘ that discretion which is 
allowed to an outgoing Minister to state what has really 
happened.’ This was his statement. 



that full compensation should be made to the Sultan for any loss 
of revenue which he might austain. ... My lords, I endeavoured 
to induce the Cabinet to reconsider this deteniiination, and from 
whatever cause the change took place I am heartily glad that that 
unfortunate resolution was modified. 

Derb}’'’s oM colleagues uaturally resented these unlicensed 
‘ revelations from the dark interior of the Cahlnet,’ to use 
Salishnry’s expression in reply. A settlement had only 
jnst, and with difficulty, been effected between Russia and 
Turkey; and it was distinctly emlrarrassiug to the policy 
of Great Britain to have a disclosure made of projected 
measures of precaution, which, however reasonable and right 
at a moment of acute tension, could hardly be agreeable to 
either of the recent belligerents, and which, as circum- 
staneea had prevented them from being executed, onglit to 
have been kept secret until the lapse of years had rendered 
their dindgation harmless. Moreover, the Cypms conven- 
tion was as yet unratified by the Sultan, who was making 
difficulties aud reservations; a fact which was not indeed 
known to Derby, but which, from his official experieucc of 
Turkish procrastination, he might perhaps have anticipated. 
But Salisbury allowed justifiable reseutineut to carry him 
to unjustifiable lengths. He compared Derby’s progressive 
revelations to the successive fragments of disclosure made 
by the notorious Titus Oates in regard to the Popish plot; 
which was tantamount to charging Derby witli a particu- 
larly mean form of mendacity. He proceeded to a cate- 
gorical denial of what Derby had said. ' The statement 
which my noble friend has made to the effect that a reso- 
lution had been come to in the Cabinet to take the island 
of Cyprus and a position on the coast of Syria by a secret 
expedition, with or without the consent of the Sultan, aud 
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necessarily impugn Derby’s veracity, and to substitute the 
words 'not correct’ for ‘not true.’ He added that, in bis 
denial of Dcrb3'’s statement, he was supported by the Prime 
Minister, the Lord Chancellor, the Secretaries of State for 
India and the Home Department, the President of the Coun- 
cil, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Ho doubt, the international situation made it desirable 
that Derby’s account should be discredited. Put the con- 
nected history which has been given here from original 
documents forces us to the conclusion that what Derby said 
was substantially correct, and that the denial can onlv be 
justified on narrow and technical grounds. In support of 
this denial there have been published not only an extract 
from Horthcote’a memorandum, drawn up after the close of 
the Ministry, but also a short note by Cross, evidently writ- 
ten in later life, and an extract from Hardy’s diary of July 
19, 1878.^ Hone of these is contemporary with the Cab- 
inet meeting, oven Hardy’s testimony being nearly four 
mouths after date; and they do not agree among themselves. 
Take the question of Gypnis. Hardy and Cross are quite 
certain that Cyprus was not mentioned on March 27 ; but, 
while Hardy admits that there was a discussion about Alex- 
andretta. Cross declares that, as the Cabinet were at that 
time contending for the integrity of Turkey, they could 
never have contemplated the dismemberment of that empire 
— which would, of course, have been equally begun by the 
seizure of Alexandretta as by that of Cyprus.® Horthcote, 
however, states definitely, and categorically' that ‘ the Prime 
Minister ... proposed to us the despatch of a force from 

1 These documents are all set out at length in Gathorne Hardy, vol. 
ii., pp. 73-77. 

- The value of Cross’s note is discounted also by a suggestion made 
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expedition sent out from India, with or without the consent of 
the Sultan; although undoubtedly a part of the arrangement was 
that full compensation should be made to the Sultan for any loss 
of revenue which he might Bustaiii. . . . hfy lords, I endeavoured 
to induce the Cabinet to reconsider this determination, and from 
whatever cause the change took place I am heartily glad that that 
unfortunate resolution was modified. 

Derby’s old eolleagties naturally resented these unlicensed 
‘ revelations from the dark interior of the Cabinet,’ to use 
Salisbury’s expression in reply. A settlement had only 
just, and with difficulty, been effected between Knssia and 
Turkey; and it was distinctly eml>arrassing to the policy 
of Great Britain to have a disclosure made of projected 
measures of precaution, which, however reasonable and right 
at a moment of acute tension, could hardly be agreeable to 
either of the recent belligerents, and which, as circum- 
stances had prevented them from being exeented, ought to 
have been kept secret until the lapse of years had rendered 
their diwilgation harmless. Moreover, the Cypms conven- 
tion was as yet nnratified by the Sultan, wlio was making 
difficulties and reservations; a fact which was not indeed 
known to Derby, hut which, from his official experience of 
Turkish procrastination, he might perhaps have anticipated. 
But Salisbury allowed justifiable resentment to carry him 
to unjustifiable lengths. He compared Derby’s progressive 
revelations to the succe-ssive fragments of disclosure made 
by the notorious Titus Oates in regard to the Popish plot; 
which was tantamount to charging Derby with a particu- 
larly mean form of mendacity. He proceeded to a cate- 
gorical denial of what Derby had said. ' The statement 
which my noble friend has made to the effect that a reso- 
lution had been come to in the Cabinet to take the island 


necessarily impugn Derby’s veracity, ami to substitute tbe 
words ' not correct ’ for ‘ not true.’ He added that, in bis 
denial of Derby’s statement, he was supported by tbe Prime 
Minister, tbe Lord Chancellor, the Secretaries of State for 
India and the Home Department, tbe President of tbe Coun- 
cil, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Eirst Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Ho doubt, the international situation made it desirable 
that Derby’s account should be discredited. Put the con- 
nected history which has been given here from original 
documents forces us to the conclusion that wliat Derby said 
was substantially correct, and that the denial can only be 
justified on narrow and technical grounds. In support of 
this denial there have been published not only an extract 
from Horthcote’s memorandum, drawn up after the close of 
the Ministry, but also a short note by Cross, evidently writ- 
ten in later life, and an extract from Hardy’s diary of July 
19, 1878.^ Hone of these is contemporary with the Cab- 
inet meeting, even Hardy’s testimony being nearly four 
mouths after date ; and they do not agree among themselves. 
Take tbe question of Cypiais. Hardy and Cross are quite 
certain that Cyprus was not mentioned on March 27 ; but, 
while Hardy admits that there was a discussion about Alex- 
andretta, Cross declares that, as the Cabinet were at that 
time contending for the integrity of Turkey, they could 
never have contemplated the dismemberment of that empire 
— which would, of course, have been equally begun by the 
seizure of Alexandretta as by that of Cyprus.^ Horthcote, 
however, states definitely and categorically that ‘ the Prime 
Minister . . . proposed to us the despatch of a force from 

1 These documents are all set out at length in Gathorne Hardy, vol. 
ii., pp. 73-77. 

2 The value of Cross’s note is discounted also by a suggestion made 
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ludia, wliicli should ocfiipy Alexandretta aud Cypnis, and 
should so sever the Lluphraies route aud cut off the Russians 
from an advance on Egypt.’ With this explicit corrobora- 
tion of Derby’s note aud diary aud of Beacoustield’s letters 
to the Queen, the questiou of Cyprus seems to he concluded. 

The oidy point really opeu to controversy on the facts 
is the exact nature of the reception given by the Cabinet to 
Beaconsficld's proposals, other than that for the calling 
out of the Resei-ve. Hardy’s recollection some months after 
— he tells us he has no ‘ record ’ — is that there was a dis- 
cussion, and inquiries were to be made, but no action was 
settled. Northcote, writing more than two years after- 
wards, says that the matter was far too serious to be hastily 
decided on, though most of the Cabinet appeared to be 
pleased with it; and that it was accordingly laid aside. IIo 
adds that Derby, being in a state of much excitement, did 
not distinguish between the ‘ conversation ’ about the Tndiaji 
troops and the ‘ decision ’ about the Reserve. But this 
minimising description is not entirely borne out by his con- 
temporary note, already quoted, written to Salisbury dur- 
ing the Cabinet. Acceptance of the e.xpeditioiiary policy 
' in principle ’ is there implied ; an acceptance which was re- 
iterated by him in a letter to Derby after the July debate. 

' I remember,’ lie wrote on July 20, ‘ that in tbe conversation 
I had with you immediately after the Cabinet, you asked me 
when the expedition would start, and that I replied, “ I 
don’t know that it will ever start at all — I for one agreed 
to it in principle when (or if) a conjuncture arises to malm 
it necessary ; Wt I don’t think such a conjuncture has arisen 
yet, and perhaps it never will.” ’ It is important to ob- 
serve that none of the accounts suggests that there was anv 



temporary note ana aiary. Memory was obviously not quite 
trustworthy when dealing with plans which were never 
completely carried out, hut which met with general assent 
in Cabinet and for which preliminary preparations were at 
once put in hand. Derby, however, went perhaps some- 
what beyond the actual stage arrived at, when he used in 
his speech the words ‘ decision,’ ‘ determination,’ and espe- 
cially ‘ resolution ’ ; and thereby gave an opportunity for a 
technically accurate denial. Readers will doubtless have 
noted that this is only the last and most serious of several 
misunderstandings in these years as to the exact results 
of Cabinet Councils ^ ; misunderstandings which were al- 
most inevitable so long as the venerable but unbusinesslike 
tradition was observed which forbade the preservation of 
minutes of the proceedings. Many will draw the conclu- 
sions that one at least of Mr. Lloyd George’s constitutional 
reforms was long overdue — that which has established a 
definite record of what is done in Cabinet Councils, with a 
permanent secretary to keep that record. 

KTot only Derby’s old colleagues, but the Queen strongly 
resented his July speech. When Her Majesty read it in 
the newspapers, she telegraphed from Windsor at once in 
cypher to Beaconsfield, ‘ Don’t you think I should write a 
few strong lines to Lord Derby telling him that it was 
contrary to all precedent and all constitutional usage to 
divulge what passed in the Cabinet to which he belonged 
only three months ago? Ministers always ask permission 
to make explanations, and it will be a very dangerous prece- 
dent for the future if this is to pass unobserved.’ Beacons- 
field expressed his entire approval. In reply to the Queen’s 
remonstrances, Derby pleaded Her Majesty’s original per- 
mission of three months before, which he did not think 
cmild he held (-fi he extino-niRhed because it could not be 



proceedings m lier majesty s oouncns, uie v^ueeu s per- 
mission to do so should be first solicited and the object of 
the statement made clear; and that the permission thus given 
slionld only serve for the particular instance and not be con- 
sidered an open licence. 

Derby, though he loyally bowed to Her Majesty’s de- 
cision and never reopened the question in public, neverthe- 
less thought that the royal inteivention was not spontaneous, 
but was undertaken at Eeaconsfield’s suggestion. Here, as 
we have seen, he did his old friend a wrong. Her Majesty’s 
telegi'am shows that she acted on her own initiative, although 
with Beaconsficld’s approval; and the principles she laid 
down appear to be unimpeachable. Indeed, with the ex- 
ception of giving authority for the Cabinet denial, Bcacons- 
field carefully avoided putting himself in any sort of per- 
sonal opposition to one with whom he had been so intimate. 
It was Salisbury in each debate who gave the stinging reply, 
who launched the wounding taunt. Beaconsfield, who felt 
deeply the severance of the old tics, never alluded in public 
during this period to his former pupil and friend save in 
terms of respect. It was indeed a very real political loss 
to him to part with a colleague whose plain common sense 
was a wholesome corrective to his chief’s daring imagination. 
But in the circumstances of the moment it was an inevitable 
loss; and indeed the Queen was right that it would have 
been better for the policy of the country bad the resignation 
been offered and accepted earlier. So long as Derby re- 
mained at the Foreign Office, it was impossible for Russia 
to believe that the British Government would be ready to 
run the risk of war in order to enforce their will. It is 
perhaps somewhat strange that Derby should have been so 
anxious to bring to light what was the exact stroke of 
nolicv which caused his resianation. seeimy that be bnrl 


of the Cabinet. It was absolutely necessary to convince 
Eussia that Great Britain and its Prime Minister were in 
earnest and meant what they said. The mere fact that 
llerhy could no longer remain in the Ministry was almost 
as eloquent and convincing a proof of national determina- 
tion as the votes for money and men, the movements of 
fleets and troops, and the large majorities by which these 
measures of precaution were sustained in Parliament. 
Within a very few weeks of his departure, Eussia, as Bea- 
eonsfield anticipated, abandoned her unyielding attitude, 
and opened direct negotiations with the Power whom she 
had failed to bluff. 

Derby’s definitive resignation made way for the appoint- 
ment of a successor who was to hold the seals of the Foreign 
Office for thirteen years in all, and to be the dominating 
influence in British foreign policy for the whole of the final 
period of the nineteenth century. The transfer of Salisbury 
from the India Office was followed by a number of further 
changes, among them Hardy’s removal to the Lords as Vis- 
count Crauhrook; and the Cabinet, which had persisted un- 
altered until Disraeli’s acceptance of a peerage in the sum- 
mer of 1S7C, had by April, 1818, undergone a considerable 
renewal and transformation. From that date till the close 
of the Ministry it was constituted thus. 


First Lord of the Treasury 

Lord Chari cellar 

Lord President 

Lord Privy Seal 

Home Secretary 

Poreiyn Secretary 

Colonial Secretary 

War Secretary 


Earl of Bkaconspield 
Earl Cairns. ^ 

Duke op Richmond and Gor- 

DON.® 

Duke of Northumberland. 
Richard A. Cross. 

Marquis of Sali.sbury. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach. 
Col. ITon. E. A. Stanley. 


President of the Board of Irade. . \ ihcount ftANnoN. 

Postmaster-General Lord John' Manners. 

It was still a strong Cabinet; for, thongh it had lost 
Derby, it had gained Beach and Smith, botli destined in dne 
course to lead the House of Commons. Smith had served 
under Disraeli’s immediate observation ns Secretary to the 
Treasury; and the chief, Lord George Hamilton tells us, 
had been especially struck by his rare business aptitude and 
sense of justice. ‘ Whenever there was any departmental 
or other difficulty of a business character which required 
unravelling, [Disraeli] simply said or wrote, “ Refer it to 
]\rr. Smith for his decision”; and his decision was always 
accepted without demur.’ ^ Sandon’s promotion was due 
to his successful conduct of the Ministerial Education Bill 
of 1876 ; and a suitable office was found for him by giving 
Addei'ley the peerage of which there was talk in the discus- 
sions about the Board of Trade in 1875.^ Of Northumber- 
land’s appointment as Lord Privy Seal, Hardy wrote in his 
diary, ‘ a strange choice surely.’ Though he had sat for 
many years as Lord Lovaine in the House of Commons, and 
had held subordinate office in the Derby-Disraeli Ministry 
of 1858-9, the Duke was not a leading politician. It was, 
no doubt, as the head of the Percies that Beaconsfield took 
him into his Cabinet. He had lost the head of the house of 
Stanley and of the younger branch of the Herberts ; he him- 
self and Cairas and Cranbrook were new men ; it was not, 
to his mind, fitting that a Tory Cabinet should lack on its 
front bench in the Lords a due representation of the old 
families; so, to redress the balance, he added Northumber- 
land to Salisbury and Richmond. 

In the opportunities given to young men by these changes 
and promotions Beaconsfield took, as ever, an especial in- 



of Trade. He is a young man of great abilities, and a capital 
.sijeakcr. He entered public life early as one of your Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Factories. He has great knowledge, much official 
e.xperience, and is altogether very briglit. He is succeeded as 
Secretary to the Board of Trade by Mr. John Talbot, also an 
excellent speaker, and highly cultivated. Sir Matthew White 
Eidley becomes Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. 

These are young men who, with George Hamilton, ^ will mount, 
and be faithful and most efficient servants to your Majesty in 
due course. . . . 

1 Who succeeded Sandou as Vice-President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on education. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Agekbments with Russia and Tuekey 

1878 

Lord Salisbury signalised his entry into tho Eoreign 
Office by the drafting and publication of a masterly despatob, 
■which explained, and justified, to the whole world the 
diplomatic position of the British Government. The. de- 
mand that Russia should submit the Treaty of San Stefano 
to the judgment of Europe was one that Derby had made as 
absolutely as Salisbury now made it. But it was Salisbury 
who drove home tho reasonableness of the contention in 
paragraphs of luminous directness; and the active measures 
which the Cabinet had already taken gave a special weight 
to his words. Bcaconsfield claimed, no doubt with truth, 
a share in the credit for the circular. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, April 2 . — . . . Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Beaconsfield are responsible for tho circular, but it was sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, and critically examined by them. 

Lord Beaconsfield thinks it does Lord Salisbury great credit, 
and that it will produce a considerable and beneficial effect. It 
is an attempt also to take the composition of important dcs- 
patclies out of the manufactory of the Hammonds and the Ten- 
terdens, who have written everything, in their F.O. jargon, dur- 
ing the last ten years. Mr. Canning wrote his own despatches on 
great occasions, and also Lord Palmerston. . . . 

April 3. — . . . Lord Beaconsfield assures your Majesty that he 



Lord Salisbury comes to him at eleven o’clock to consult over 
affairs before the Cabinet; and this is to be a regular rule without 
exception. The circular has done wonders. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, April 4, 1878. — . . . I think the circular 
has put the country on its legs again. I wonder what Harty-T. 
thinks of it. 

The French dinner,'^ on Tuesday, was a menagerie, from Roy- 
alty down to a Miss Ilenniker! In the interval, some second-rate 
fashionables. I sate next to Pss. Mary. . . . 

The dinner yesterday at P[erey] Wyndham’s was of an aisthet- 
ical character; Pas. Louise, De Veseis (of course), etc., etc., and 
Browning, a noisy, conceited poet; all the talk about pictures and 
art, and Raffaellc, and what Sterne calls ‘the Correggiosity of 
Correggio.’ 

I dine at the Lornes’ to-day in case I return in time, wh. is 
doubtful. . . . 

Beaconsfield was justified in his satisfaction with the 
impression produced by the circular. Both Houses of 
Parliament proceeded to endorse the calling out of the Re- 
serve, the Lords without a division, the Commons by the 
huge majority of 310 to 04. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., April 9, ’78. — . . . He moved the address in 
answer to your Majesty’s message yesterday in the Lords, and 
endeavoured to place clearly before the country what was the 
engagement Russia had entered into with the Powers, and which 
was the foundation, not to say cause, of their neutrality in the 
late war. 

Lord Granville, not disputing the general accuracy of the state- 
ment, could only have recourse to critical observations of a de- 
sultory kind. . . .^ 

The debate, tho’ there was no amendment, was continued till 1 
o’clock a.m., and, on the whole, well sustained. Lord Salisbury 
spoke with vigor. Lord Beaconsfield had the privilege of a reply. 



UWincueu into two or Iiirtjy peers, uuu Mil Liju v^ppusiLiuii eiiieia 
had vanished. So it was inopportune and useless. There will 
be other occasions. . . . 

Beaconsfield’s speech need not detain us. His docu- 
mented review of Anglo-Russian diplomatic correspondence 
about the submission of Russo-Turkish agreements for Euro- 
pean sanction, and his destructive criticism of the Treaty of 
San Stefano, have already been drawn upon in Chapter 7.* 
His peroration dwelt on the peculiar character of that Em- 
pire which British statesmen have in charge. 

No Caesar or Charlemagne ever presided over a dominion so 
peculiar. Its flag floats on many waters; it has provinces in every 
zone, they are inhabited by persons of different races, different 
religions, different laws, manners, and customs. Some of these 
are bound to us by the ties of liberty, fully conscious that 
without their connection with the metropolis they have no se- 
curity for public freedom and self-government; others are bound 
to us by flesh and blood and by material as well ns moral con- 
siderations. There are millions who are bound to us by our 
military sway, and they bow to that sway because they know that 
they are indebted to it for order and justice. All these com- 
munities agree in recognising the commanding spirit of these 
islands that has formed and fashioned in such a manner so great 
a portion of the globe. My lords, that empire is no mean her- 
itage; but it is not an heritage that can only be enjoyed; it must 
be maintained. And it can only be maintained by the same quali- 
ties that created it — by courage, by discipline, by patience, by 
determination, and by a reverence for public law and respect for 
national rights. My lords, in the East of Europe at this moment 
some securities of that Empire are imperilled. I never can be- 
lieve that at such a moment it is the Peers of England who will be 
wanting to uphold the cause of their country. 

The circular was well received abroad no less than at 
home. In particular, it made an effective appeal to the 
whole of the neonles intere.sted in SsmitVi-ociafovn 


dised beyond measure, provoked strong local protests. Not 
merely the Turks, but the Greeks, the Serbians, and the 
Eumaniaiis saw in it the deatliblow of tbeir hopes. Serbia 
and Rumania bad both fought against Turkey, and Greece 
had only been restrained from prosecuting the invasion of 
Thessaly by the protests and promises of the Powers. And 
yet Russia imposed a solution which, on the one band, placed 
large communities of Serbians and Greeks under the sway 
of Bulgaria, whose liberation had been etfected not by her 
own efforts, but by Russian armies; and which, on the other 
hand, forced Rumania to restore to Russian rule the Ru- 
manian population of Bessarabia that bad been redeemed in 
18.5G. Moreover, Austria and Hungary were aroused at 
last; and their forces were mobilised in the Carpathians in 
order to keep Russian pretensions within bounds. Bis- 
marck, who in February had ostentatiously disclaimed any 
German interest in the Balkans, but had e.\pressod his readi- 
ness to welcome a European Congress to Berlin and to play 
himself the part of an ‘ honest broker,’ began to show in- 
creased friendliness to this country; and there was a grow- 
ing tendency in French opinion to decline to support Rus- 
sia in extreme courses. 

In this favourable atmosphere Beaconsfield pressed for- 
ward the arrangements for that Indian expedition to the 
Mediterranean, which should impress the imagination of 
Europe in general, and Russia in particular, both with the 
extensive military resources and with the firm resolution 
of Great Britain ; and which should be ready, if need be, 
to seize Cyprus and Alexandretta in accordance with the 
policy approved in principle on March 27. 


To Queen Victoria. 



affected by tbc first appearance of what they will believe to be an 
inexhaustible supply of men. 

Lord Derby’s speech has benefited your Majesty’s Government 
abroad. It marks still more decidedly the difference between the 
late and the present politics of your Majesty’s advisors. All that 
Lord Beaconafield devised, and contemplated, will now be carried 
into effect, and England already occupies again a leading and 
soon a commanding position. 

Lord Salisbury, in every respect, is qualified for the Garter, 
but it would be rather premature to confer it on him at this mo- 
ment. Lord Beaconsfield wishes it to be the recognition of his 
merits in the now impending negotiotions; and when they are 
concluded, whether by peace or war. Lord Beaconsfield will advise 
your Majesty to confer on him this paramount distinction. . . . 

The new Foreign Secretary found, it will be seen, im- 
mediate favour witli bis royal mistress; and Beaconsfield 
was untiring in his efforts to promote and maintain cordial 
relations between the Palace and the Foreign Office. 

From Queen Victoria. 

OsBORjTE, April 14, ’78. — The Queen is much interested by the 
account of the Cabinet. Most truly is Great Britain in her right 
position again, thanks to Lord Beaconsfield and to the departure, 
not an instant too soon, of Lord Derby. 

Lord Salisbury keeps her continually informed of what is 
going on, which is an immense relief. Now that terrible strain 
of constant watching is over, which affected the Queen and slie has 
no doubt Lord Beaconsfield also — from the e.vtraordinnry habit 
of delay and neglect which existed when Lord Derby was at the 
Foreign Ofllce. . . . 


To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Stheet, April 15, ’78.— -Lord Beaconsfield ... is 
gratified that Lord Salisbury is keeping your Majesty quite an fail 
to all that is going on. He impressed upon Lord Salisbury that, 
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The announcement that Y,000 native Indian troops were 
under immediate orders for Malta was made a few days 
before Easter, and the troops tlicmselves arrived before the 
end of May. It was a final and decisive stroke. There 
could no longer he any doubt of the determination of the 
Beaconsfield Government; and Parliament, in spite of some 
passionate pi’otests, steadily supported them. The policy 
indeed was not seriously challenged. For, though there 
were debates in both Houses, they turned mainly upon legal 
questions — the exact scope of Ministers’ po\vers, without 
special sanction of Parliament, under the Mutiny Act; the 
e.xact meaning of the clause in the India Act which forbade, 
save on sudden or urgent necessity, the application of In- 
dian revenues, without the previous sanction of Parliament, 
to military movements beyond Indian frontiers. Even out 
of the legal debates the life was largely taken by the consent 
of the Treasury to place the cost of transport on the British 
Exchequer. In the Commons the Government were su.s- 
taiued on the legal and constitutional questions by a ma- 
jority of 121. In the Lords, Granville would not risk the 
disclosure of the barrenness of the land by taking a division, 
thus exposing himself to Beaconsfield’s taunt: ‘You will 
never be in a majority if your nerves are so very delicate. 
You must assert your opinions without fear and with perse- 
verance; and if they are just and true and right, you will 
ultimately be supported by the country.’ Of Pari iaraentary 
courage of this kind, Beaconsfield wms himself a shining 
example. 

To support bis Parliamentary case, Beaconsfield quotxul 
numerous precedents. lie was able to show that troops had 
been despatched from India in the past to the Cape, the 
Straits Settlements, ITongkong, and .'kbyssinia. But these, 



India. He thereby established the principle, welcome to 
India and in the long run to Great Britain, that it is the 
right and duty of India to .support, if necessary, by military 
force, even in Europe, an imperial policy niulcrtaken for 
India’s benefit. This gi'cat principle of Imperial solidarity 
for defence has since Beaconsficld’.s day, and largely owing 
to the precedent which he set, taken such firm hold of the 
British mind that oven the Liberal Government in jjower at 
the outbreak of the Gri'at War did not hesitate at oneo to 
bring over a powerful Indian army to fight for the imperial 
cause on the baftlnficlds of France. Of the quibbles with 
which Liberal speeches abounded in 1878 nothing was heard 
in 1914. Public approval was enthusiastic and unanimous. 

It was never necessary in 1878 to take the Indian troops 
at Malta into action in Europe or Asia Minor. Kussia was 
at last convinced, and began to consider bow far she eonld 
meet, instead of defying, the British Government. Tlio 
Salisbury Circular, while unmistakable in its assertion of 
the right of the Powers to be consulted and in its refusal 
to accept the Treaty of Sau Stefaiio, had frankly admitted 
that, after the events of the past couple of years, large 
changes would be requisite in the treaties by which South- 
eastern Europe had hitherto been ruled. In response to 
this admission, Gortcliakoff, while combating in detail Salis- 
bury’s arguments, iuvited the British Government to state 
not merely what it did not wish, but what it did wish. 
Schouvaloff, the Ambassador, immediately began to prose- 
cute inquiries in this sense at the Foreign Office. The fir.st 
negotiations, entered into on Bismarck’s suggestion,' con- 
cerned the removal of the threat lo Constantinople caused by 
the presence of Kussian armies in its close neighbourhood. 

> Northcotc, in his memoriindum, writes that Bismarck, after Ion'' 


How matters developed and how Britisli policy took a con- 
crete shape appears from Bcacoiisficld’s letters. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., lApril 19,] ’78. Good Friday . — . . . First he 
must thank your Majesty for the gracious kindness, which sent to 
him, shut up in a city, the only consolation under such circum- 
stances, heautiful flowers, and of all flowers, the one that retains 
its beauty longest, sweet primrose, the ambassador of spring.^ 

He is much touched by your Majesty deigning to rempmher 
him in a manner full of nature and grace. 

His villcgiatura has not yet commenced, and he fears never will. 
First of all, he is quite alone. Sir W. Gull having again banished 
Mr. Corry, tho’ not from England, but from London and business. 
Secondly, affairs are so critical at this moment, that is impossible 
to be absent. Lord Salisbury is at Hatfield, but he comes up 
every day; and indeed we are in the very pith of the most im- 
portant work. 

Lord Beaconsfield has the greatest hopes that, in the course of 
8 and 40 hours, we shall have arranged, that the Russians shall 
evacuate Turkey as far as Adrianople on condition that your 
Majesty’s fleet will return to Besika Bay. Constantinople and 
Gallipoli will then be in the entire and complete possession of 
the Sultan. 

But this proposition, made by P. Bismarck, would never have 
been made, unless the Emperor of Russia was determined on peace, 
for he can make no other concession so great and complete. The 
next fortnight will be one of intense interest. 

Northumberland - is not lost, but it should have been won. 

Lord Beaconsfield hopes that your Majesty is well; that your 
Majesty is enjoying the burst of spring, and that Spithead is look- 
ing like the Mediterranean, rolling blue at your Majesty’s feet. 

April 21. — . . . Yesterday was an active and critical day. If 
we can trust Bismarck, affairs might be concluded in a manner 
very honorable to England, but Lord Beaconsfield has not a very 
strong conviction on this head; and altho’ the new attitude of this 
country has evidently greatly affected Bismarck, and made him 
feel that England must have a voice in the final settlement, Lord 



Eusaia. Otherwise, u the fleets and armies ot tiie two nations 
are withclrawn from Turkey, the future arrungeineuts scarcely 
seem so difficult. 

If the territory south of the Balkans be restored to the Porte, 
Turkey may be as strong to guard the Straits, as Uonmark is in 
a similar position. 

With regard to Armenia, it would be well to propose that, if 
Bntoum is a free port, wo will not iiuestion tlic possession of Kars, 
etc., but if Batoum is to be Kussiaii, we must occupy some island 
or station on the coast of Asia Minor, which will neutralise the 
presence of Russia in Armenia. 

Lord Beaconsfleld goes to Hatfield to-morrow afternoon. He 
could not succeed in his Wimbledon plan. . . . 

These two letters were written on Good Friday and Easter 
Day. The crisis had come at tiic holiday season, just when 
Beaconsfleld, after a long period of strain, was fondly hop- 
ing (ho told Lady Bradford) to got a house out of town for 
a month ' somewhere near — Richmond, Roehampton, Wim- 
bledon, that sort of thing; a pretty villa with some llowers 
and conifers ’ ; ' so that I may at least sleep in the country 
air, which, they say, fairies favor.’ With Corry still away, 
however, he could not face the household cares involved, 
and had to content himself with a short visit to Hatfield 
beginning on Ea.stcr Monday. It was his first real ac- 
quaintance with the Cecil family, and he enjoyed the society 
of bis new friends. 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Eowkkg Strekt, Easter Sunday. [April 21,] 1878.—. . . 
I tried to go and hear Mr. Fleming at St. Michael’s to-day, Lady 
Macclesfield having given me her pew; but, tho’ in good time, 
I cd. not enter the sacred precinct. I tried three doors, but found 
a mob. as, in old days, when the drama flourished, was found at 
the pit door. The church wd. not be taken — a regular Plevna ; 
and [1] was obliged ignnmiiiiously to retreat, Fleming having of 
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am quite unhinged ; tlic machinery has stopped ... I have a com- 
plete day in the country, but 1 doubt whether I shall repeat it. 
The reaction is too painful. . . . 

10, Downing Street, April 24. — . . . I came up this morning, 
and am returning in an, hour’s time to Hatfield, where will be 
jVIiinster. . . . 

Nobody at Hatfield : literally the family, wh. however is large, 
singular, and amusing. The two girls, whom I never spoke to 
before, are very intelligent and agreeable; they are women, and yet 
not devoid of the grace of cliildhood, tho’ highly cultivated. . . . 

The weather was detestable at Hatfield, and I have had quite 
eno’ of country air : a north-east blast, with a sprinkling of hail. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., May 6, ’7S. — . . . If Cyprus be conceded to 
your Majesty by the Porte, and England, at the same time, enters 
into a defensive alliance with Turkey, guaranteeing Asiatic 
Turkey from Russian invasion, the power of England in the Med- 
iterranean will be absolutely increased in that region, and your 
Majesty’s Indian Empire immensely strengthened. 

Cyprus is the key of Western Asia. 

Such an arrangement would also greatly strengthen Turkey in 
Europe, and altogether she would be a stronger barrier against 
Russia than she was before the wav. 

If this policy be carried into efl'ect, and it must be carried, your 
Majesty need fear no coalition of Emperors. It will weld to- 
gether your Majesty’s Indian Empire and Great Britain. As 
Lord Beaconsfield is soon to have the honor of an audience of your 
Majesty, he will reserve this great subject until that time. 

Francie Knollys ^ to Montagu Carry. 

Hotel Bristol, Paris, May 7, ’78. — The Prince of Wales de- 
sires me to ask you to let Lord Beaconsfield know that, since 
H.R.H. wrote to him, he has met Gambctta. He was at M. Wad- 
dington’s evening party last night, and was presented to the Prince 
by. Lord Lyons. They had a long conversation together, in the 
course of which Gambetta expressed his hearty approval of every 


It was not difficult for Selioiivaloff to discover from Salis- 
bury in general terms what the British Government did 
wish. There was, of course, no pretension that Turkey 
should emerge from an unsuccessful war, largely attribut- 
able to her otvn obstinacy, without serious loss and serious 
territorial curtailment; that victorious Kussia should be 
asked to forgo all the fruits of her lavish expenditure of 
blood and treasure. But from Salisbury’s despatch and 
from Beaconsfield’s speech in the Lords it w'as obvious that 
their aim was to preserve for Turkey a compact and con- 
siderable territory, with a defensible frontier, both in 
Europe and in Asia ; to prevent Busaia from securing such 
a territorial rearrangement as would place Turkey per- 
manently at her mercy, and as, in particular, would give 
her control of Constantinople, the Straits, the Black Sea, 
and the route through Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf. 
In other words, Russia must abandon the plan of a big 
Bulgaria, a Eussianised province extending from the Black 
Sea to the Bfgean and almost to the very gates of Con- 
stantinople, embracing many Greek and Serbian localities 
and communities, and cutting tbe territorial connection be- 
tween tbe Porte and its Greek, Albanian, and Slavonic prov- 
inces; and either Batoum and the Armenian conquests of 
Russia in Asia must be relinquished, or the effect of their 
loss must be ueutralised in some other fashion. 

Fully apprised of the points to which Beaconsfield’s Gov- 
ernment attached vital importance, and also of the un- 
shakable firmness of its resolution, Schouvaloff started in 
the second week of ]\Iny for St. Petersburg in order to ob- 
tain the consent of his imperial master and of Gortchakoff 
to an arrangement on the British terms. Beaconsfield told 
him in his last conversation before nartiner ‘ that it was onlv 



The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 

It was this readiness of Great Britain for war that had 
brought Russia to reason. Writing to the Queen half a 
year later, on November 29, in regard to the change in 
Russian policy, Eeaeonsfleld claimed that ‘ it was the con- 
fidential announcement to the Sultan, Andrassy, and Ru- 
manian Government, that, even if we were alone, ^ve were 
ready on the 3rd May to effect the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sians from E. RumcHa by force, that produced this great 
change. The Sultan, sworn to secrecj', of course told his 
Greet physician ; Andrassy, equally bound, of course, as we 
intended, revealed it to Bismarck;. and Rumania, of coirrse, 
tb Russia.’ Helped, no doubt, by Beaconsfield’s frank 
warning, Schouvaloff’s mission w’as on the whole successful. 
The Emperor and his Chancellor consented in the main to 
such a curtailment of the big Bulgaria as Beaconsfield de- 
manded; but about Batoum and Ears they were stiff, and 
Beaconsfield had to have recourse to other means to secure 
his purpose. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., May 23, ’T8. — . . . No change whatever has 
occurred about the Cyprus sclieine: but nothing could be done ac- 
tively, till we saw our way, somewhat, os to Bulgaria and the 
European question. 

Count Schouvaloff has returned. Lord Beaconsfield has not yet 
seen him, but Lord Salisbury’s account is highly satisfactory, as 
regards European Turkey. 

The Cabinet is to be summoned for noon to-morrow, when Lord 
Salisbury will make his statement, and if the Cabinet agrees, of 
which Lord Beaconsfield cannot doubt, a telegram (already pre- 
pared, for it is of great length) will be sent to Mr. Layard, who baa 
been, all along, confidentially prepared for the proposal to the 
Porte. 


ful, than the Scandinavian kingdoms, and now, under the protec- 
tion of England, will be the moat effective, and indeed only possible 
barrier against an aggressive Eussia. 

If all is agreed to by the Cabinet, there must bo an exchange of 
notes between Great Britain and Eussia as to the terms agreed 
on, and a treaty or convention between Great Britain and Turkey. 

With these documents we should be prepared to go into Con- 
gress, which will not be of long duration, and probably may meet 
in the middle of June. 

May 28. — . . . He was disappointed in writing to your Majesty 
yesterday, not only from the bustle of the day, but because he did 
not feel able to place before your Majesty the state of affairs in as 
clear and precise a manner as was necessary. 

On Thursday last Count Schouvaloff had his interview with 
Lord Salisbury, having arrived, himself, from St. Petersburg, the 
previous afternoon. 

The Ambassador communicated to his Court the result of this 
interview iu a telegram of 8 pages, and received an answer accept- 
ing all the modifications of the Treaty of S. Stefano, except one 
proposed by England, referring to the military occupation of 
Eumelia by Turkey. 

All this was made known to the Cabinet on Friday, who are 
anxious not to press the point which was not conceded, as they 
are of opinion that the country would not approve of their refusing 
to go into Congress on a subject not of the first importance, es- 
pecially when so much had been conceded. 

Lord Beaconsfield not sanctioning these views, the matter is at 
present suspended after further discussion in the Cabinet of yes- 
terday. 

Count Schouvaloff had his interview with the Prime Minister 
yesterday at five o’clock. 

The result of none of these negotiations will be made known 
at present, nor until they are formally sanctioned by the Congress. 
What will be made known to the country, if we come to a general 
agreement on all the main points, is that England has agreed to 
enter into the Congress to consider the Treaty of S. Stefano in all 
its bearings. 

We have gone perfectly straight with Austria, and have agreed 
to support her in all her declared points of noli r»v in inaiof- 


Batoum and Kars, and we do not wish to enter into that till we 
havQ our answer from Constantinople about Cyprus. It may 
arrive to-day. 

What does your Majesty thinlc of making Mr. Roebuck a 
Privy Councillor? Lord Beaconsfield believes he is a true 
patriot, and, tho’ now very advanced in age and infirmity, such 
a distinction from his Sovereign would approve and adorn an 
honorable life. Perhaps, if your Majesty does approve of this 
suggestion, your Majesty would be so gracious as to telegraph 
to Lord Beaconsfield accordingly.^ 

The Congress is now looming in the immediate distance. P. 
Bismarck wishes it to be a Congress without ad referendiL-m, or, 
he says, nothing will be really done. Such a Congress must be 
attended by Ministers of State, who can act on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Lord Salisbury urges Lord Beaconsfield himself to go, as he 
is the only person who can declare with authority the policy of 
England: what she requires and what she will grant* He is 
pleased to say the Continental statesmen are afraid of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

This is a grave issue. . . . 

Beaconsfield found, as he hoped, that the Sultan was 
ready to allow Great Britain to occupy Cyprus in return 
for a guarantee of his Asiatic dominions; and, as he ex- 
pected, that the Tsar was extremely indisposed to relinquish 
Kars and Batoum. The way was therefore clear for the 
agreements with Eussia and Turkey which his letters to 
the Queen had outlined. The memorandum embodying the 
agreement with Enssia was signed hy Salisbury and Schou- 
valoff in London on May 30; and the Cyprus Convention 
with tlie Porde was signed by Layard and Safvet at Con- 
stantinople on June 4. 

Under the memorandum Eussia made a fairly complete 
surrender of that ‘ Big Bulgaria’ which was the outstand- 
ing feature of the Treaty of San Stefano. She consented 



and to its division into two provinces, separatea oy me J3ai- 
kan range, of which only the province north of the Balkans 
should have political autonomy under the government of a 
Prince, while that south of the Balkans should receive a 
large measure of administrative self-government, with a 
Christian governor. Thus the Balkan range, and not the 
southern frontier of a big Bulgaria, would become the 
frontier of the efFoctive Turkish empire; though’ the pro- 
visions as to Turkish military action in the southern prov- 
ince, to which Beaconsfield naturally attached great im- 
portance, were left in rather a vague condition. The Turk- 
ish army was to retreat from that province, but Turkish 
troops were to be allowed to re-enter to resist insurrection 
or invasion. Moreover, ' England reserves to herself to 
insist at the Congress on the right of the Sultan to be able 
to canton troops on the frontiers of Southern Bulgaria ’ — 
a proposition as to which Russia also reserved complete 
liberty for herself in the Congress discussion. The British 
Government further demanded .that the superior officers of 
the militia in the province should bo named by the Porte, 
with Europe’s consent. Owing to the ‘ warm interest ’ 
which England felt in the cause of the Greeks, it was ar- 
ranged that the Treaty of San Stefano should be modified 
so as to give the other Powers, and notably England, as well 
as Russia, a consulting voice in the future organisation of 
Thessaly and Epirus and the other Christian provinces un- 
der the Turkish dominion. The retrocession of Rumanian 
Bessarabia to Russia was accepted ‘ with profound regret ’ ; 
but, as the other signatories of the Treaty of Paris were not 
prepared to fight to preserve the boundaries therein assigned 
to Rumania, England could not incur alone the responsibil- 
ity of opposing the change. 
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an assurance that there should be no further extension of 
the Russian frontier in Asiatic Turkey; but in regard to 
Kars and Batoum he continued adamant. In the text of 
the memorandum the Beaconsfield Government did not dis- 
guise what appeared to them to be the gravity of-'the de- 
cision, and at the same time gave an intimation of their 
oAvn resolve to secure British interests in these regions in 
another fashion. These were the words used : 

In consenting not to contest the desire of the Emperor of 
Russia to occupy the port of Batoum and to guard his conquests 
in Armenia, the Government of Her Majesty do not hide from 
themselves that grave dangers — menacing the tranquillity of the 
populations of Turkey-in- Asia — may result in the future by 
this extension of the Russian frontier. But Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment arc of opinion that the duty of protecting the Ottoman 
Empire from this danger, which henceforth will rest largely 
(d’une mesure speciale) upon England, can be effected without 
exposing Europe to the calamities of a fresh war. 

It is clear from this passage, as well as from bis letters 
to the Queen, that Beaconsfield would not have sanctioned 
the signature of the memorandum, had he not seen his way 
to safeguard by other means the Asiatic dominions of the 
Porte. He was greatly disturbed by the power which her 
Armenian conquests had given Russia, not only of dominat- 
ing the Black Sea, but also of attacking at will, overland, 
either Palestine and Egypt on the one hand, or the Bagdad 
route to the Persian Gulf on the other. A successful ad- 
vance in either direction would be a menace to India, whose 
security was the principal aim of his Eastern policy. In 
this region, too, England must act alone. ‘ We had felt 
from the beginning of the war,’ writes ISTorthcote, ' that. 


other. We were convinced that Eussia would try to con- 
sole herself for any diplomatic defeat she might sustain 
in Europe, by making good terms for herself in Asia.’ 
Eussia had already shown this tendency in the negotiations 
which resulted in the memorandum. It was impossible, 
after the experience of the brittle nature of Eussian pledges 
about Turkestan, to place much reliance on the Tsar’s en- 
gagement not to extend the Eussian frontier farther in 
Asia Minor. Hence the necessity of a convention with 
Turkey. 

The convention was very short, containing only one oper- 
ative clause. It provided that, if Eussia retained Batoum, 
Ardahan, Kars, or any of them, the British Government 
would defend by force of anns the Sultan’s Asiatic domin- 
ions, as demarcated by the Congress, against any fresh 
Eussian attack. In order to be in a position to execute 
this engagement the English were to be allowed to occupy 
and administer the island of Cyprus, paying annually to the 
Sultan (under an annex to the Convention) the excess of 
income over expenditure in the island — the sum being cal- 
culated on the basis of the previous five years. Further 
the Sultan promised to England ‘ to introduce necessary 
reforms, to be agreed upon later between the two Powers, 
into the Government and for the protection of tho Christian 
and other subjects in these [the Asiatic] territories.’ 

Thus was the policy of the Cabinet of March 27 in effect 
caiTied out, only with such modifications as the regained 
goodwill of Turkey would fortunately permit. The ‘ new 
Gibraltar ’ was secured by arrangement with the Sultan. 
The idea of Melos or Mytilene had long been abandoned, 
and Cyprus had been definitely selected as, in Northcote’s 
words, ‘ a place of arms in the Levant, where our .<i>iirts 



sian giiK. With Cyprus occupied Ly consent and a de- 
fensive alliance contracted with the Porte, it was obviously 
unnecessary to occupy Alexaudretta, the natural landing- 
place of troops collected in the island for the protection of 
Turkey-in-Asia. The choice of Cyprus was probably Bea- 
consfield’s own. Nearly thirty years before, he had repre- 
sented one of the Jerusalem gossips in Tancred as saying, 
‘ The English want Cyprus, and they will take it as com- 
pensation but it is quite certain that, until he arranged 
for its acquisition, very few people in England indeed had 
ever cherished the slightest wish for it. To an imaginative 
mind, like his, which had long brooded over the problem of 
the Levant, the possibilities of this romantic island were 
familiar. He had spent a day there in 1831 ; but then 
professed, in whimsical fashion, to find a ‘ land famous in 
all ages ’ more delightful as the residence of Fortunatus, 
in the fairy tale of The Wishing Cap, ‘ than as the rosy 
realm, of Venus or the romantic kingdom of the Crusaders.’ ^ 
Phoenicians and Ptolemies, Greeks and Komans, Templars 
and Lusignaiis, Venetians and Turks were among the motley 
throng who at one time or another had there borne sway. 
It must have given Bcaconsfield’s historical sense a real 
satisfaction to provide in the nineteenth century for the 
establishment of British administration in a land which 
had been won in arms in the twelfth century by Richard 
Coeur de Lion. 

The responsibility incurred by England in giving a 
guarantee, against Russian attack, of the curtailed Turkish 
dominion in Asia, was no doubt serious. But it added very 
little to the responsibility which the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment, confident of the support of public opinjon, had already 
accepted; namely that of preventing in arms a southern 



dominion rested on a miicii nrmer lounaation in Jisia man 
in Europe. In European Turkey a minority of I^Ioliamme- 
dans kept in .subjection a majority of Christian Serbs, Eul- 
gars, and Greeks. But Asiatic Turkey was, broadly speak- 
ing, a Aiobammedan country ; Christian Graiks, Annenians, 
and others, though constituting a local majority in some 
districts, were on the whole largely outnumbered by the Mo- 
hammedan population. Beaconsfield never forgot that Eng- 
land, in India and elsewhere, was a great Mohammedan 
Power; and it seemed to him reasonable and natural that 
such a Power should be ready, where India’s security was 
at stake, to guarantee the Mohammedan core of an empire 
whose ruler was the Caliph. 

Not that, in signing the convention, Beaconsfield and his 
Cabinet showed any neglect of Christian interests in Asiatic 
Turkey. It was, no doubt, a comparatively small, though 
not unimportant, matter that the occupation of Cyprus en- 
sured the fair treatment of the Cypriot Greeks, the large 
majority of the inhabitants of the island. But the conven- 
tion further gave England special rights and responsibilities 
in regard to the whole Christian and subject population of 
the Asiatic territories of the Porte; and Beaconsfield and his 
colleagues took measures to secure that the Sultan’s promises 
of better government and due protection should really bo 
carried out. To this end they appointed as British military 
Consul-General for Anatolia Sir Charles Wilson, an engi- 
neer officer whose labours in surveying and exploring Pales- 
tine and the Sinaitic peninsula had given him a wide knowl- 
edge of Near Eastern conditions and a sympathy with the 
subject peoples of Asiatic Turkey. Fixing his headquar- 
ters at Sivas, he divided Anatolia into four consulates, with 
a military vice-consul in each. For these posts young offi- 
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of some of the worst Turkish officials, and making Greeks 
and Armenians realise that they had powerful protectors 
against oppression. These results could not, of course, 
have been obtained without the goodwill of the Porte, which 
was actively displayed so long as Beaconsfield was in power 
and so long as Layard represented Great Britain at Con- 
stantinople. But when Gladstone ousted Beaconsfield in 
1880, and Goschen was sent to Constantinople to threaten 
and coerce rather than to offer friendly advice, the efforts 
of the consuls in Anatolia were largely nullified; and at 
length in 1882, on the pretext of the outbreak of war against 
Arabia, these officers were all transferred from Asia Minor 
to Egypt. British influence, which had been making rapid 
headway, disappeared from Anatolia, to be replaced almost 
immediately by Gennan penetration. There was no longer 
any disinterested protection on the spot for oppressed Chris- 
tians; and in course of time Bulgarian atrocities were re- 
produced on an enormously magnified scale in Aimenia. 
Some share in the responsibility for these horrors must rest 
with the statesman who clamoured when in opposition for a 
foreign policy based on humanity, but who yet, when in 
power, while retaining the material gage, Cyprus, which was 
acquired for England by what he denounced as an ‘ insane 
covenant,’ destroyed the machinery set up under that cove- 
nant for securing better government for Asiatic Christians. 

Both the memorandum and the convention were prelim- 
inaries to the Congress, and were to be kept secret at least 
till they had served their purpose in Congress. When they 
became known, strong objection was taken both to the policy 
of making preliminary agreements, and to the secrecy in 
which they were shrouded. But, as Bismarck saw no less 
than Beaconsfield, it would be absurd for Powers who were 



ence uncomplicated by the immense publicity and the per- 
sonal vanities and jealonsies inseparable from a Congress. 
If preliminary agreements are admitted to be reasonable 
and in some eases inevitable, temporary secrecy follows al- 
most as a matter of course. It has been suggested that 
Russia would not have signed the memorandum had she 
known of the convention, nor Turkey the convention had 
she known of the memorandum. But if both agreements 
were in themselves reasonable, the objection has little force 
in it; moreover, the suggestion is probably quite unfounded. 
Russia, indeed, had received in the very language of the 
memorandum a hint of England’s resolve to take special 
charge of Asiatic Turkey; and there was nothing in the 
convention which abated a jot of Russia’s material gains 
under the Treaty of San Stefano, as modified by the memo- 
randum. As for Turkey, though the memorandum did not 
regain for her all for which she may have hoped, she owed 
the reconstitution of her power in Europe to British exer- 
tions; and in that reconstitution and in the guarantee of 
her Asiatic dominions she obtained an amply adequate re- 
turn for the surrender of Cypnis — a surrender, moreover, 
which was entirely in the interest of her own defence. 

The secrecy which Beaconsfield rightly thought important 
was broken, and broken in the most mischievous manner ; 
because one instiument became known to the public without 
the otlier, and thus the world obtained a very onesided im- 
pression of British policy, which could only be fairly ap- 
preciated on a comparison of both documents. Through 
carelessness at the Foreign Office, which put a secret paper in 
the power of a temporary copying clerk, the Olohe was en- 
abled to publish the Anglo-Iiussian Memorandum, just as 
the Congress was beginninar its labours. Maturallv a con- 


Asiatic Turkey. The Govermnent vented its vexation in 
somewhat random denials, and in the’ abortive prosecution 
of the clerk, Marvin, at Bow Street. This step was taken, 
Northcote assures us, on Salisbury’s direct order from Ber- 
lin. Beaconsfield, who suspected that Cross, the Home Sec- 
retary, -was responsible, rated the colleagues whom he had 
left at home for the fatuity of their proceedings. 

To Sir Stafford Northcoie. 

Berlin, July 2, ’78. — . . . What in the name of Heaven, or 
rather ITell, and all the iufenial regions of all religions, could 
have induced you all to arrest, and prosecute, that poor wretch 
Marvin 1 This is the dirtiest linen that was ever washed in 
public by any family on record. You will not, probably, be able 
to punish him, and, if you do, he will have general sympathy — 
this sad -wretch entrusted with secrets of State with a salary of 
8d. an hourl Before this we were supposed to be the not con- 
temptiblo victims of an imperial misfortune; now we are ridicu- 
lous. I never was so astonislied in my life, as when P. Gort- 
chakoff gave me his telegram from London ■with the police ex- 
amination. . . . 

Throughout these spring weeks of anxious negotiation 
and preparation, Beaconsfield kept up’ his appearances in 
society, not without some detriment to his precarious health. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, April 29. — . . . I am glad you approve 
of the Bishop.’ It seems a success with all ‘ schools of Church 
thought,’ alias Church uousensc. 

May 4. — A long Cabinet, only just over, much to do in a 
short space, and then that terrible Academy dinner, wh. some 
day will be my death. Oh! how many social taxes there are 
worse than the income tax! 

May 9. — . . . I think Gladstone’s speech exceeds any of his 



To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

10, Downing Street, May 13. — I have hardly time to write. 
I saw S. yesterday, who looked better. Tliey wanted me to 
dine there, hut I was engaged, to De la Warrs, same time. I 
am grateful to anyone, who asks me to an agreeable dinner 
on Sunday. It is a terrible day in this lone, rambling house: 
no secretaries to enliven the scene, scarcely a servant visible, 
for it’s their holiday. . . . 

May 15. — Forgot to tell you I went to St. Anne’s, Soho, on 
Sunday last with Ld. Barrington. Service a little too long, 
but, on the whole, good. Out of the great choir of more than 
fifty persons, the chief performances were by a little boy, who 
reminded me of S.’s piping bullfinch. 

Notwithstanding the ceaseless inspections of the Guards under 
my windows, and the magnificence of their bands, wh. are superior 
even to the cathedral service of the Soho Church, peace is said 
to be in the ascendant. England, however, goes on with its war- 
like preparations all the same. . . . 

I dine to-day with the Clevelands, and meet the Duke of 
Cambridge, my warlike colleague. . - . 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, May 16. — . . . I was obliged to leave my 
dinner yesterday at the Clevelands at ten o’ck., being wretchedly 
ill; but a vapour bath last night, and my doctor this morning, 
have patched me up. . . . 

With the memoranchim signed, the meeting of the Con- 
gress was assured. Eussia had ascertained and, in the 
main, accepted the modifications on which England insisted 
in what is called in the memorandum the Preliminary 
Treaty of San Stefano; and England in return, fortified 
by the Cyprus Convention, had promised not to dispute the 
remaining terms of that treaty, if after due discussion 
Eussia persisted in maintaining them. Being thus in a 


The Congress would therefore meet, armed, at Bismarck’s 
suggestion, with full powers to act without reference home. 
Whom should England send to this great assize at Berlin? 
There coidd be but one answer. Salisbury was unquestion- 
ably right in urging that Beaeonsfield should himself act 
as her chief representative. Who but he could cope, face 
to face, with statesmen of the European reputation of Gort- 
chakoif, Andrassy, and, above all, Bismarck? He was 
clearly not very difficult to persuade. So entirely did the 
idea of representing his country in an important interaa- 
tional assembly fall within the scope of his political ambi- 
tion, that he had even at one moment contemplated going to 
the Constantinople Conference. There he would have been 
out of place; but all considerations pointed to his attend- 
ance at Berlin, save those of age and health. The Queen, 
in her affectionate concern for her faithful servant, was dis- 
posed to think these drawbacks prohibitive, unless the venue 
of the Congress were transferred to some city much nearer 
England than Berlin. The Prince of Wales took an active 
share in promoting Beaconsfield’s appointment. 

The Prince of Wales to Queen Victoria, 

Marlborough House, May 28, ’78. — I liad occasion to see Mr. 
M. Corry to-day on several matters, and in course of conversation 
we discussed the chances of a Congress becoming daily more 
likely and as to who was going to represent England. I said, 
of course Lord Beaeonsfield was the only man who could go, as 
however clever T^ird Salisbury undoubtedly was, still after his 
fiasco at Constantinople he really would not do. Then Lord 
Lyons is not a Cabinet Minister and if he went it would bo al- 
most an affront to Lord Odo Russell, and then he would have to 
refer everything home. I understand that P. Bismarck par- 
ticularly begs that there should be no ad referendum. 

Under these circumstances, it strikes me more forcibly than 
ever that the Prime Minister is not only the right man to repre- 


Queen Victoria to the t'rince o[ Wales. 

Balmoral, 3Iay 30, ’78.—. . . The subject of Lord Be.Rcousfield 
attending the Conference has been before me, and if it were to 
be at Brussels, The Hague, or Paris ... I should (and I have 
done so) urge it, but you know that Lord Bcacunsfield is 72 and 
J-,* is far from strong, and that he is the firm and wise head 
and hand, that rules the Government, and who is my great 
support and comfort, for you cannot thiidc Irow kind ho is to me, 
how attached ! His health and life are of immense value to me 
and the country, and shoidd on no account bo risked. Berlin 
is decidedly too far and this is what I have said. I wrote to 
him on the subject two days ago, and have not had an answer 
yet. . . . 


To Queen Victoria. 

10, DowNiNa St., May 31, ’78. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . could 
not ‘answer about attending the Conference,’ for nothing had 
been sufficiently settled to place before your Majesty until to-day. 

There is no possibility of changing the venue of the Congress. 
As the Prime Ministers of the other Pow’ers will represent their 
respective States, we must not employ, for that purpose, mere 
professionals. Men like Bismarck treat them with little con- 
sideration, as they fancy, or choose to fancy, that they know 
nothing of the real feeling.s of the country that sends them. 

What we propose for your Majesty’s consideration, is, that 
your Majesty should be represented at the Congress by yonr 
Majesty’s chief Minister and also by your Majesty’s Secretary 
of State. Lord Beaconsfield will travel to Berlin by himself 
and with his personal suite, and ho will take four days for this 
operation, so that he will arrive quite fresh. Then, he will have 
interviews with all the chief statesmen, so that there will be no 
mistake as to the designs, and the determination, of this coun- 
try. Lord Beaconsfield proposes to attend the first meetings of 
the Congress, and exhibit his full powers, and then return to 
England, leaving Lord Salisbury to complete all the details of 
which he is consummate master. 

Lord Salisbury highly and entirely approves of this arrange- 
ment, which will prevent all mischievous and malignant rumors 



From Queen Victoria. 

Balmoral, May 31. — . . . The Queen again cyphered about 
Lord Beacousfield’s going to the Congress if it takes place. 
There is no doubt that no one could carry out our views, pro- 
posals, etc., except him, for no one has such weight aud such 
power of conciliating men and no one such firmness or has a 
stronger sense of the honour and interests of his Sovereign and 
country. If only the place of meeting could be brought nearer I 

Ou June 1 the Cabinet definitely decided to enter the 
Congress, and appointed Beaconsfield and Salisbury as 
British Plenipotentiaries, with whom was associated Odo 
Russell, the Ambassador in Berlin, Beaconsficld’s final 
arrangements for his journey, his provision for carrying on 
the Government at home in his absence, and the spirit and 
hopes with which he entered the Congress, sufficiently ap- 
pear from his letters to the Queen before his departure. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing St., J une 3, ’18. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . has just 
received your Majesty’s telegram of this morning. Lord Salis- 
bury has, he believes, communicated to your Majesty, why we 
did not insist on the removal of the Eussian army before the 
Conference took place. 

We never made a sine qua non of this condition, because it 
also involved the withdrawal of the British fleet. But we in- 
sisted strongly on the point, because the policy was proposed by 
P. Bismarck, and we thought lie might have been offended by its 
withdrawal. 

Lord Beaconsfield believes that some communication has taken 
place with the German Chancellor, and that the withdrawal of 
the Russian army will be the first question which Congress will 
have to discuss. 

Lord Beaconsfield contemplates departing on Saturday and 
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They will follow Lord Beaconsfield, and the mass of the Em- 
bassy will arrive with Lord Salisbury. 

Three years ago or so Lord and Lady Salisbury prepared a 
fete of great splendor at Hatfield in honour of their guests, the 
Crown Prince and Princess ol Germany. Four thunderstorms 
destroyed everything except Hatfield House itself. 

The Crown Princess, remembering that day of magnificent 
disaster, expressed on this occasion her wish to pass two days 
at Hatfield in comparative quiet. 

Nothing could be more complete than the reception, on which 
the sun never ceased to smile, but the Fates had decided against a 
tranquil visit, and the party was broken up in alarmed disorder.^ 
7. — . . . Your Majesty must pardon a somewhat rambling 
despatch, but really until your Majesty appointed him your 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, he had no idea how many things 
there were to do, and how many persons to see, and all in so 
short a time! 

The treaty with Turkey is so drawn, that it will fall to the 
ground in the case of Russia not taking Batoum and surrender- 
ing Kars; and this will be clearly placed and strongly urged 
wlien the occasion offers. If Russia chooses to retain her prey. 
Lord Beaconsfield has no fear but that our country will approve 
of, and sanction, the Cyprus policy. 

He has arranged, subject to your Majesty’s sanction, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should be the Minister in general 
communication with your Majesty. It adds, in his case, to great 
labors and responsibilities, but he is the Minister who, from the 
variety of his knowledge of what is going on, will be most quali- 
fied to inform and assist your Majesty. . . . 

Lord Beaconsfield was tempted to take the gorgeous fish with 
him to Berlin and feed the Congress, which it could well do, 
but, on soberer reflection, he has been persuaded to dine on a 
small portion of it this evening, and his housekeeper, who is a 
countrywoman of Mr. Brown, is to kipper (he thinks that is the 
word) the great mass, so he will breakfast on it when he returns, 
and so he will he under a double obligation to its skilful captor, 
and owe two meals to your Majesty’s faithful attendant. 

There was a Cabinet to-day settling and completing the in- 
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He will observe all your Majesty’s commands about writing 
and telegraphing.’- He is not too sanguine as to the result, but 
shall do his utmost to achieve .success. In all his troubles and 
perplexities, he will think of his Sovereign Lady, and that 
thought will sustain and inspire him. 

June 8. — . . . Your Majesty’s box this instant arrived as he 
was about to write a few last lines to Balmoral. 

The Socialist movement ® requires the utmost vigilance and 
preparation. The moment we have concluded our treaty, we 
must give up our whole mind to it. 

Lord John Manners, the moat faithful of colleagues, and one 
of the best of men, errs in one respect. He views the pending 
negotiations as if they referred to a Treaty of Pence between 
Great Britain and Russia. That woidd be comparatively very 
easy work; but, in truth, we are only critics of a treaty between 
two other Powers and their belligerents, and we miast take care 
not to be in the position of maintaining our own opinions by 
withdrawing from the negotiations. The other Powers might 
persist in their labors, and arrive at a settlement without us. 

He will not now dwell upon these great affairs, as in three 
hours he departs, and is distracted by many claims and calls. 
These are literally his last lines, addressed to one whose im- 
perial courage has sustained him in immense difhculties, whose 
kindness has softened labor, and who possesses the utmost devo- 
tion of his brain and heart. 

1 The Queen had asked for frequent telegrams and letters, both about 
Beaoonsfield’s health and about the progress of the Congress. If he 
could not write or telegraph himself, Her Majesty hoped Corry or Salis- 
bury would do so. 

2 The Queen had written anxiously about the developments of the 
Socialist movement in Germany. 



CHAPTEE IX 


The Congrjsss oe Berlin 

1878 

The Congress of Berlin, with its resulting treaty, is a 
landmark in the diplomatic history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; hut of the real value and importance of its woik there 
have been very varying appreciations. One thing, however, 
is certain. It marked the zenith of Beaconsfield’s career. 
It revealed him finally to the world as a groat international 
figure ; a statesman capable of reducing for the moment the 
redoubtable Bismarck himself to a secondary place in a 
European assembly held in Bismarck’s oivn capital. Here 
were gathered, to name only the principal actors — for 
Eussia, Gortchakoff, the wily Chancellor, sulfering now 
from the infu-mities of age, and jealous of his brilliant 
second, Schouvaloff; for Austria-Hungary, Andraspy, the 
Magyar statesman, who restored, temporarily at least, the 
tarnished prestige of the Hapshurg Empire, accompanied by 
Karolyi, afterwards popular in London as Austrian Am- 
bassador; for France, the Anglo-Frenchman Waddington, 
a product of English education and French commerce, a 
blend of archaeologist and statesman ; for Italy, Corti ; for 
Turkey, Caratheodory ; for Great Britain, along with Bea- 
consfield, Salisbury,^ destined to loom large in the world’s 
eyes as the centiuy waned, and Odo Eussell, the experienced 
diplomatist; while Bismarck, the President of the Congress, 
was supported by the distinguished names of Hohenlohe and 
Billow, one a future Chancellor of the German Empire, 
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Minister of State. Among all tliese reno^vned and forcefnl 
personalities, one fignre stood out pre-eminent. He ar- 
rested attention immediately by a strange and picturesque 
distinction of personal appearance; lie enforced respect and 
achieved a diplomatic success by the manifestation of a clear 
purpose, a dexterous intellect, and an indexible will. The 
Empress Augnsta wrote to Queen Victoria before the end 
of June that she could clearly see that Beaconsfield formed 
the real centre of the Congress and represented the greatest 
authority there. The general voice of the Plenipotentiaries 
•would readily have echoed, before they had sat many days, 
the historic words in which Bismarck expressed his own 
estimate : ‘ Her alte Jude, das ist der Mann,’ ‘ the old Jew, 

that is the man.’ 

The personal impression which Beaconsfield made on his 
fellow-Plenipotentiaries was heightened by the practice, 
which he followed throughout, of addressing the Congress, 
not in the usual language of diplomacy, Erench, but in his 
native English. This was not his original intention, and 
Odo Bussell was fond of relating how the change was 
brought about. The story has been often printed, and has 
been told in recent years, with some variations of detail, 
in Bedosdale’s Memories, ch. 35, and in G. W. E. Bussell’s 
Portraits of the Seventies. Corry and the other secretaries 
were horrified lest, by speaking, as he proposed, in French, 
their chief should become the laughing-stock of Europe. 
They knew that, in spite of a couple of winters spent in 
Paris in middle life, his French was so completely of the 
Stratford-atte-Bowe type that he pronounced the French 
word for ‘ grocer ’ as if it rhymed with ‘ overseer.’ They 
dared not remonstrate with him themselves, but applied to 
the Ambassador, who was accustomed to deal with delicate 



disappomtment to the Plenipotentiaries. ‘ They know that 
they have here in yon the greatest living master of English 
oratory, and are looking forward to yonr speech in English 
as the intellectual treat of their lives.’ Beaconsfield gravely 
promised to give the matter due consideration ; and the re- 
sult of a night’s reflection was that he used Euglislr in Con- 
gress next morning and always afterwards. Lord Odo, 
Redesdale tells ns, was wont to declare that he never know 
whether Beaconsfield took the hint or accepted the compli- 
ment. 

The British Prime Minister came to Berlin with the 
prestige of the statesman who had detcimined the basis 
on which alone the Congress could assemble. All the terms 
of the Treaty of San Stefano must be submitted to the judg- 
ment of Europe — such had been throughout the claim 
which his Cabinet had put forward. He had made it clear 
that, rather than accept Russia’s Eastern settlement, Eng- 
land was, in the last resort, prepared to fight. Accordingly 
other Governments had followed England’s lead, and Russia 
iiad eapitnlated. ‘ England,’ Disraeli’s sometime Radical 
foe, Roebuck, said, ‘ now holds as proud a position as she 
ever held ; and that is due to the sagacity, and power, and 
conduct of the despised person once called Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, hut now Lord Beaconsfield.’ ' You would hardly be- 
lieve,’ wrote Sir Henry Elliot to Beaconsfield from Vienna 
on dime 11, ‘ the change in the position of England in Con- 
tinental estimation that has been operated within the last 
two months; but it would be gratifying to those who have 
brought it about if they could see it as much as we do, who 
live abroad.’ Bismarck’s opening words in Congi-ess, as 
President, registered Beaconsfield’s success. The object, he 


Moreover, Beaconsfield and Salisbury came prepared in 
a sense in which no other attendants at the Congi-ess were 
prepared. They had concluded an agreement on essentials 
with their principal opponent, Eussia; they had supple- 
mented this agreement by a convention with Turkey, Eus- 
sia’s defeated foe; they had achieved an understanding 
with Austria, whose geographical position and prudent re- 
serve must give her an enoi-mous influence in Balkan ar- 
rangements; and they were on excellent teims with France 
and Italy. The policy of Germany was a mystery. Whom 
would she favour, Eussia or England ? She would be very 
loth to irritate her great Eastern neighbour, with whom her 
relations were those of ostentatious intimacy; at the same 
time it was essential to keep Austria, now recovering from 
her humiliation in 1866, in line with the German movement. 
It was not without significance that, in consequence of the 
recent serious attack on his life, the Emperor William was 
incapacitated during the sittings of the Congress for the 
performance of hia State duties ; and that the royal and im- 
perial welcome and hospitalities to the Plenipotentiaries 
had to be undertaken on his behalf by the Crown Prince as 
regent. By position and temperament the Emperor Wil- 
liam was disposed to attach peculiar importance to the 
preservation of close relations with his brother autocrat at 
St. Petersburg. The Crown Prince, himself of mildly lib- 
eral tendencies, and the devoted husband of an accom- 
plished English princess, naturally inclined rather to a 
system of co-operation with England. In these circum- 
stances both Bismarck and Beaconsfield felt the advisability, 
if not of a preliminary understanding, at least of a pre- 
liminary conversation in which soundings could be taken. 
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arrange about hotels and beds and other botherations.’ He 
crossed the Channel that afternoon, the passage being ‘ as 
still as the Dead Sea itself,’ and slept at Calais. Next day, 
Sunday, he travelled no farther than Brussels where, as he 
wrote to Queen Victoria, ^ the King and Queen of the Bel- 
gians entertained him right royally. Lord B. sate between 
them at their banquet, and was struck and gratified by the 
considerable culture, and the quiet good taste, of the Queen.’ 
]!kfonday night was spent at Cologne, and, as (he result of 
the unhurried progression, he reached Berlin at 8 o’clock 
on Tuesday evening (June 11) ‘ as fresli as if he was tak- 
ing his scat in the House of Lords.’ He took up his 
quarters, not at the British Embassy, but at an hotel, the 
Kaiserhof. 

It was fortunate that he was fresh, as Bismarck at once 
proposed a personal meeting. Beaconsfield, realising the 
full importance of seeing the Chancellor before the other 
Plenipotentiaries, due on the morrow, arrived, went to his 
house the same evening after dinner. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Berlin, June 12, 1878. — . . . [Lord Beaconsfield] arrived here 
last night about 8 o’clock and while dining received a visit from 
the chief secretary of Prince Bismarck inviting an immediate 
visit. Accordingly, at a quarter to ten o’clock Lord Beaconsfield 
waited on the Chancellor. They had not met for sixteen years; 
but that space of time did not seem adequate to produce the 
startling change which Lord B. observed in the Chancellor’s 
appearance. A tall, pallid man, with a wasplike waist, was now 
represented by an extremely stout person with a ruddy coun- 
tenance, on which he is now growing a silvery beard. In his 
rrianner there was no change, except perhaps he was not quite 
so 'energetic, but frank and unaffected as before. He was serious 


dent of the Congress, }ie should, in his initial speech on Thurs- 
day, group the questions according to their importance, and 
that he. should like to begin with Bulgaria, as perhaps the most 
weighty, ‘ Tho’ wc need not avoid a single article of the Trejrty 
of San Stefano, if we took them in their regular order, many 
days, and the freshness of the Congress, would he expended on 
such insignificant topics as the port of Antivari, “ a cavern in a 
rock,” and the borders of Montenegro and Servia, and places 
of which no one ever heard before this war. All these concern 
Austria and he wished to serve Austria, but Austria is not going 
to war with Russia. Let us therefore deal with the great things 
that concern England, for England is quite ready to go to war 
with Russia.’ . . . 


The order o£ business wbieb Biemarck proposed was in 
itself reasonable; and it was tborougbly congenial to Bea- 
consfield, who regarded the undoing of that provision of 
the Treaty of San Stefano wbieb constituted tlie new Bul- 
garia as the moat urgeut and indispensable duty of the C''ou- 
gress. Before, however, coming to grips with this vital 
question on the following Monday at the second session, 
there was much inevitable formality, including the fonnal 
opening of the Congress on Thursday the lltb, and many 
receptions, including a week-end visit to the Crown Prince 
and Princess at Potsdam. Beaeousfield was indefatigable, 
throughout these early days, in making himself acquainted 
with the personalities of the statesmen with whom he had to 
deal, in gauging their purposes and their power to enforce 
them. We possess happily very full evidence of the im- 
pression which the Congress and its characters, its nego- 
tiations and its festivities, produced on his mind. Besides 
writing numerous letters to the Queen, describing his actions 
and experiences, he also kept a diary for Her Majesty, 
which he forwarded to her in instalments, and for which 


these ladies often merel}’ reproduced the phraseology of those 
to the Queen. From tlie diary and tlio letters to the Queen 
it has been possible, by a little dovetailing and rearrange- 
ment, to compile a fairly continuous narrative in his own 
words, the extracts from the letters being indicated by tbe 
letter Z and those from the diary by the letter D; sup- 
plementing this narrative occasionally by his letters to his 
other correspondents. Here is the story of the opening 
days. 


To Que.en Victoria. 

L. Bert.in, June 12. — The Congress will certainly meet to- 
morrow, but the non-arrival of the Turkish envoys, who have 
been shipwrecked in the Black Sea, may retard decisions, as 
there would be scandal in coming to any absolute conclusions 
in their absence. 

Lord B, had an audience of State from the Crown Prince this 
morning’ at past three o’clock. The Prince received himself 
and Lord Salisbury at that hour; the other Ambassadors at four. 

Count Andrassy, Prince Hohenlohe, and ultimately Scliou- 
valoff, thinking that Lord B. was not going to tl>c Palace until 
four o’clock, all called as he was on the point of girding on his 
sword, and would come up tho’ it was only ‘ serror la main.’ 
Count Andrassy is a picturesque-looking person, but apparently 
wanting calm. He expressed his determination to stand by 
England, and said, had we known each other sooner, affairs 
would have been more satisfactory. ITe is to call on Lord B. 
to-morrow morning, so as to have a full conversation before the 
Congress. 

Ixird B. and Lord S. were received by the Prince at | past 
three, and were ushered at once into the closet by the Master 
of tbe Ceremonies, without the form of presentation. 

The others were received at four o’clock, and wore all formally 
presented. The English Ambassadors were half an hour witli 
the Crown Prince in. easy and agreeable conversation. It was 


Majesty was a little jealous of my seeing her first, which amused 
them. The Crown Princess was present, and we passed half an 
hour in merry talk. 

J line 14. — This morning he bad a long interview by request 
with Count Schouvaloff, who, it appears, was rather frightened 
by the tone, or reported tone, of Lord B. The point was respect- 
ing the political and military control by the Sultan over the 
southern province of Bulgaria. The Russians propose that the 
Sultan should not be permitted to employ his own array in the 
government of this part of his dominions. This is outrageous, 
and to give the Sultan the line of the Balkans for his frontier, 
and not permit him to fortify and defend them, is monstrous 
and a gross insult to England. Lord B. spoke thunder about it. 
It will be given up by St. Petersburg. 

Afterwards, an interesting visit to the Empress. She was very 
kind, remembered Lord B. at Windsor, and her last words to him 
at tho Duke of Cambridge, etc., etc. 

D. Neues Palai.s, Potsdam, J nne 16. — Arrived here yesterday 
afternoon. A most kind reception, and every comfort. Charm- 
ing suite of rooms, in one of which Crown Prince born, and fire 
in every chamber. So much care about my not taking cold, that 
I sometimes fancy, on this and other occasions, that a benignant, 
tho’ distant, influence deigns to guard over me. 

Palace, described by Lord Malmesbury in his journals as the 
most hideous of e.xisting structures, pleased me: probably the 
la.st erection of the Eococo : reminded me a little of the Palace 
at Wurzburg. Lord Salisbury was my companion, and we dined 
alone with the Crown Princess and Her Imp. Highness’s imme- 
diate attendants. Conversation animated — as Dr. Johnson 
would say, ‘good talk.’ 

Before I went down to Potsdam, I had, by his invitation, an 
interview with Prince Bismarck, which lasted upwards of an 
hour. What his object was, or is, I have not yet discovered. 
There was no business done: it was a monologue; a rambling, 
amusing, egotistical autobiography. As His Highness had re- 
quested the interview, I would not open on any point. Lord 
Salisbury, equally invited, had an audience almost immediately 
after me, and of the same surprising character. Lord Odo had 
warned me, that the interview would probably be to ascertain 



Bofore interview witn ui. L«tcj xaiaumiuiv, nuu a luui; oue witn 
Caratlieodoiy, the 1st Turkish Plenipotentiary, a perfect Greek 
of the Tanar; good-looking, full of finesse, and yet calm and 
plausible; a man of decided ability. 

This morning at eleven we took a delightful drive with the 
Crown Princess and saw the famous orangery and Sana Souci 
with all its fountains playing. Sans Souci was one of the places 
I always wished to see, and never expected. It was deeply in- 
teresting, and the library of the great man ' highly characteristic. 
I was prudent, and declined the afternoon drive to Babelsberg, 
and instead am writing this and many other things. 

There is to be a grand banquet here this evening to the Eng- 
lish Mission and the Royal Family. The Crown Prince, who 
came down from Berlin, paid me a visit in iny rooms, which has 
just finished, and we all return by a special train, and the Con- 
gress meets to-morrow at two o’clock. 

Berlin, June 17. — The banquet yesterday was bright and 
agreeable in a splendid Rococo hall, which would have driven 
old Lord Malmesbury, with his frigid Ionic taste, quite crazy. 
I sate next to the fiancee of our English Prince, and having 
made only a superficial observation before, with my poor near- 
sight, determined to profit by the opportunity, ns if I were ‘-our 
own correspondent.’ She is delicate and has an extremely in- 
teresting appearance and quite pretty. Slio has a beautiful 
complexion, a fine brow, lovely eyes, a short upper lip, aud sin- 
gularly beautiful hands. Confirmed in my first impression, that 
she was not, as reputed, shy but extremely modest; but calm and 
quite self-possessed. She conversed freely and most naturally. 
All her remarks were sensible; her inquiries, as to her new 
home, pertinent and in good taste. I should say of a sympa- 
thising, affectionate nature, and winning from her innocence 
and gentleness of manner. I think she will be a source of happi- 
ness to my beloved Sovereign, and adorn and animate the Royal 
circle. 

On Monday, June 17, the real business of the Congress 
began, with the question of the constitution of the new Bul- 
garia; and, before the week was over, Beaconsfield, after 
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revelation. ‘ The publication,’ he wrote to Northeote, ‘ was, 
and is, a mortifying incident, but it can only injure us with 
our own friends at home, and it is to be lioped that what 
we are doing here will, when fairly known, remove all this 
annoyance. The publication was calculated to injure us 
with Austria and Turkey, but we had made our book with 
Austria, and Turkey is in our pocket. People here never 
mention Batoum or questions of that calibre. There is only 
one thought — Bulgaria. The sixth article of the Treaty 
of S. Stefano is the real point for which the Congress is 
assembled. . . . Upon its treatment depends whether there 
shall be a Turkey-in-Europe or not.’ Under the memoran- 
dum it will be remembered that, while Russia consented 
to the division of Bulgaria into two provinces, of which only 
the northern should have political autonomy but the south- 
ern should remain as a portion of Turkey with a large 
measure of self-government, she did not accept, but re- 
mitted to the Congress, the British contention that the Sultan 
should have full military rights iu this southern province, 
and especially the right to canton troops on its frontiers. 
Beaconsfield had hesitated about going into Congress at all 
with this important point unconccded; he was determined 
now to obtain it, and had already spoken ‘ thunder ’ about 
it to Schouvalotf. ITis claim was that the province south 
of the Balkans should be under the political and military 
control of the Sultan, and that it should be known by the 
name of Eastern Rumelia. Let us see how he described 
this eventful week to the Queen. 

To Queen Victona. 

D. June 17. — Second meeting of Congress. Boundaries of 
Bulgaria treated by P. Bismarck as the most important question 
before Coneress. and the most difficult. 



mended a division of Bulgaria by a longitudinal line, and that 
the Turkish troops sliould not be jiermilted to enter the in’ovinoe, 
which the Russian P.P. styled ‘South Bulgaria.’ 

After discussion, P. Bismarck adjourned the question till 
Wednesday, remarking that, in the interval, the Powers most 
interested should confer together. This is the system on winch 
His Highness manages the Conference, and it is a practical one. 
All questions are puhlicly introduced, and then privately settled. 

In the afternoon at 0 o’clock great dinner at P. Bismarck’s. 
All these banquets are very well done. There must have been 
sixty guests. The Princess was present. She is not fair to 
see, tho’ her domestic influence is said to be irresistible. I sate 
on the right of P. Bismarck and, never caring much to eat 
in public, I could listen to his Rabelaisian monologues: endless 
revelations of things be ought not to mention. He impressed 
on me never to trust Princes or courtiers; that bis illness was 
not, as people supposed, brought on by tho French War, but 
by the horrible conduct of bis Sovereign, etc., etc. In the 
archives of his family remain the documents, the royal letters, 
which accuse him after all bis services of being a traitor, Ho 
went on in such a vein that I was at last obliged to loll him 
that, instead of encountering ‘ duplicity,’ . whicli he said was 
universal among Sovereigns, I served one who was the soul 
of candor and justice, and whom all her Ministers loved, 

The contrast between his voice, Xvhicli is sweet and gentle, 
with his ogre-like form, striking. lie is apparently well read, 
familiar with modern literature. Ills characters of personages 
extremely piquant. Recklessly frank. He is bonnd hand and 
foot to Austria [? Russia], whether he thinks them right or 
wrong: but always adds ‘I offered myself to England, and Lord 
Derby would not notice my application for C weeks and then 
rejected it.’ 

Afterwards a reception at Lady Odo’s. 

June 18, Waterloo Day . — At twelve o’clock to-day, Count 
Schouvaloff and Baron d’Oubril for Russia, Count Andrassy 
and Baron de Haymerle for Austria, Lord B. and Lord Salisbury 
for England, met on the two English resolutions. 

I introduced the matter fully, and in the same decided tone 
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Austria entirely supported England; it lasted four hours, wh. 
were nearly the severest four hours I can well recall. 

Much mortification among Russians at our understanding with 
Austria. I declared the English proposals as to what is called 
‘ Delimitation of Bulgaria ’ an ultimatum. Consternation in the 
Russian camp. 

At half-past five I called on Prince Gortchakoff at his desire, 
and had a most important conversation with him. 

J unc 19. — An anxious day. The Congress met, but did noth- 
ing, as Count Schouvaloff had received no instructions. 

Banquet at the Italian Ambassador, Count de Launay. I 
sate next to Count Corti. Knowing my man: that he was a 
favourite of Bismarck, who talked freely to him, and that, as 
the Ambassador of an almost neutral State, he had the ear of 
everyone, I told him, in confidence and as an old friend, that I 
took the gloomiest view of affairs, and that, if Russia would not 
accept our proposals, I had resolved to break up the Congress. 

June 20. — On this day, by appointment. Great Britain, Austria 
and Russia met again at our Ambassador’s, when Count Schou- 
valoff stated that they had been unable by telegraphic com- 
munication to arrive at any results, and that the Russian 
P.Ps. had despatched a Colonel to St. Petersburg, and that his 
return might possibly occur on Friday evening. 

L. Russia has asked for 4 and 20 hours for the Emperor’s 
answer, as they have not suflicient powers in regard to this im- 
portant point and have been obliged to send an envoy to St. 
Petersburg. I have no fear about the result, as I have intimated 
in the proper quarter, that I shall break up the Congress if 
England’s views are not adopted. Wlien this change in the 
Treaty of San Stefano occurs Russia will be again entirely ex- 
cluded from the Mediterranean, the object of the last, and all 
their wars. Much attention is now paying to Greece. 

The Congress continues to make progress, and P. Bismarck 
wants much to take the waters of Kissingen, and sometimes 
dreams of finishing in a few days: but Greece, the Straits, 
Batoum, and some others, are massy matters. 

P. Bismarck’s, plan is, when we have settled all the great 
questions, to execute a treaty to that effect, and to leave to a 
local commission consisting of the resident Ambassadors, and 



The great heat has been favorable to Lord BeaconsfieH’s 
menace of gout. It has disappeared — and he is very fairly well. 

D. Fridas/, June 21. — I was engaged to-day to dine at a 
grand party at the English Embassy: but, about 6 o’clock, 
Prince Bismarck called on me and asked how we were getting 
on, and expressed his anxiety and throw out some plans for a 
compromise, such as limiting the troops of the Sultan, etc., etc. 

I told him that in London we had compromised this question, 
and in deference to the feelings of the Emperor of Kussia, and 
it was impossible to recede. ‘Am I to understand it is an ulti- 
matum ? ’ ‘ You are.’ ‘ I am obliged to go to the Crown Prince 
now. We should talk over this matter. Where do you dine to- 
day?’ ‘At the English Embassy.’ ‘I wish you could dine with 
me. I am alone at 6 o’clock.’ 

I accepted his invitation, sent my apology to Lady Odo, dined 
with Bismarck, the Princess, his daughter, his married niece, and 
two sons. He was very agreeable indeed at dinner, made no 
allusion to politics, and, tho’ bo ate and drank a great deal, 
talked more. 

After dinner, we retired to another room, wlicro lie smoked 
and I followed his example. I believe I gave the last blow to 
my shattered constitution, but I felt it absolutely necessary. I 
had an hour and ^ of the most interesting conversation, entirely 
political ; he was convinced that the ultimatum was not a sham, 
and, before I went to bed, I had tho satisfaction of knowing that 
St. Petersburg had surrendered. 

Accordingly next morning, vSaturday, June 22, at half- 
past ten, Beaoousfield was able to telegraph to the Queen 
and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer: ‘Russia surren- 
ders, and accepts the English scheme for the European fron- 
tier of the Empire, and its military and political rule by 
the Snltan. B[ismarc]k says, “ There is again a Turkey- 
in-Europe.” ’ ‘ It is all due to your energy and firmness,’ 

was the Queen’s reply. 

The Queen was right ; the result was due to Beaconafield’s 


meant the exclusion of Russia from the Mediterranean, ‘ to 
settle herself upon whose shores was the real object of the 
late war. P. Gortehakoff says, “ We have sacrificed 100,- 
000 picked soldiers, and 100 millions of money for an illu- 
sion.” ’ Bismarck said to Beaconsfield, ‘ You have made a 
pi’esent to the Sultan of the richest province in the world ; 
4,000 square miles of the richest soil.’ ‘ We have gained 
a great victory here,’ Beaconsfield told Lady Chesterfield on 
June 28, ‘ the extent of which is hardly yet understood in 
England.’ Some, however, in England understood it. 

‘ Joe Cowen,’ wrote Barrington to Beaconsfield from the 
House of Commons on June 24, ‘ said to me just now in 
the lobby, “ Well, when he comes back the nation ought to 
give him another Blenheim ” ! So you will see at all events 
that some Radicals appreciate your capacity as a statesman.’ 

Beaconsfield did not rely solely on the firmness of his 
language ; on his mere declaration that he would break up 
the Congress rather than give way. He took the practical 
step of ordering a special train to be in readiness to carry 
the British mission back to Calais. Corry received the 
instructions while his chief leant, after his wont, on his arm 
during a morning walk unter den Linden on Friday the 
21st, tlie day on the evening of which the delay granted 
to Russia for her answer expired ; and Bismarck’s hurried 
and unexpected call at the Kaiserhof in the afternoon was 
due to his knowledge of the order. Bismarck was deter- 
mined to bring the Congress to a successful conclusion, and 
to avoid a war which could not fail to embarrass Germany. 
He must find out in person whether the ultimatum was final, 
and he persuaded Beaconsfield to throw over his engage- 
ments and dine with him quietly, in order that he might 
thoroughly explore his mind and intentions. Bismarck 



for the pui-poses oi iiistory, ii is ueiiei lui.y a cuumm- 
porary letter which he wrote to a friend. 

Montagu Carry to Lady llchester} 

Kaiserhof, Berlin, July 2.—. . . When Lord B. told Kusaia 
that, unless Turkey had the Balkan line witli all rights of de- 
feiid'ing it accorded to her, and unless this new Bulgaria shd. 
be so reduced that its most southern part shd. be many and 
many a mile from the coveted Mediterranean, we shd. leave Ber- 
lin, or in other words go home to prepare for war with Russia, 
men were aghast. Bismarck was as alarmed as annoyed, Russia 
frantic, France and Italy astonished, Aiidrassy delighted but 
incredulous! The acute crisis lasted from lord B.’s distinct 
avowal of bis intention at one of the private seances of the chief 
Plenipotentiaries on Tuesday the 18th till 6 p.m. on the 21st. 
At one moment all looked as if Russia could not give in, and I 
had made arrangements for a special train for England at a 
few hours’ notice, when the incident of the Congress occurred, 
which I make no secret of though it is not known. 

At 3.45 on the 21st Bis. called, and I showed him, dressed in 
general’s uniform, into my chief’s room — he (Bis.) charging 
me to know when it was 3.65, as he had an appointment at 41 
And so this meeting between the two great men lasted about 7 
minutes. But the business did not take long. ‘ Is this really 
the ultimatum of England? ’ said P. Bis. ‘ Yes, my Prince, it is,’ 
replied Lord B. Just one hour after that, wo learnt that the 
Tsar agreed to the entire English scheme. . . . 

The week’s struggle, ending in an excited meeting of 
Congress on the Saturday to register Beaconsfield’s victory, 
brought on an attack of gout, and so prevented him from 
spending a second week-end at Potsdam. 

To Queen Victoria. 

L. June 23. — I hear nothing about the Emperor which does 
not reach the ears of your Majesty in the bulletins. I have tried 


plexed your Majesty. I have heard contrary accounts to those 
of the bulletins, but inquiry has made me, I am glad to say, 
doubtful of their accuracy. 

I should say Mr. Waddingtoii looks like an epicier, and I 
think his looks do not bely his mind and general intelligence.^ 

With regard to myself, I am a little suffering from gout: it 
came on the night before last. I could have cured it, but there 
was an important and rather excited Congress yesterday, and I 
had to speak, and that always develops the complaint, so I remain 
a prisoner, which prevents my passing the day at Potsdam. It 
is a great loss, but the gentle Princess, who reigns in that fairy- 
land of Eocoeo, has forgiven me for my absence, and lias gra- 
ciously sent me fruit and flowers to tell me so. 

I have just observed, that in the hurry of writing, in order 
to gain the messenger, I have violated all etiquette, and addressed 
my beloved Sovereign in the first person. My first impression 
was to destroy tire letter, and write again by to-morrow’s messen- 
ger. But a day lost is dreadful, and on tbe whole, I think it best 
to throw myself on your Majesty’s ever prompt indulgence, and 
venture to describe myself with all duty and affection, your 
Majesty’s devoted Beaconsfield. 

June 24, — The Conference sate three hours to-day. Satisfac- 
tory progress. The Russian proposals as to occupation rejected, 
and greatly reduced. 

D. Ill the evening Lady Odo’s reception; very full and splen- 
did house. She is quite out and out the leader of fashion in 
Berlin — plays her part admirably. It is absolutely necessary 
to go to these receptions, but the late hours try rne. I begin to 
die at ten o’clock and should like to be buried before midnight. 
But, in a Congress, absence from any influential assembly of 
human beings is a mistake. So much more than the world 
imagines is done by personal influence. 

The Countess Karolyi receives on Wednesdays. She is very 
pretty and pleasing and I believe irreproachable for all the duties 
of life. Remarkably unaffected. I sate next to her at din- 
ner, and as she had the menu in her hand, in order to say 
something, I asked her wliether she was studying her campaign. 
She said quite innocently, ‘Oh no — I never refuse a dish.’ 


June 26 and 2C.— Meetings of Congress both dnys, and prog- 
ress well kept up. P- Qovtcbakofi, who is reported in the news- 
papers as having retired from the Congress, is seldom absent, 
and never ceases talking. P. Bismarck says ‘ OortchakofF thinks 
ho was made for a great parliamentary debater. It i.s oiir mis- 
fortune.’ Prince Gortchakoff observed to me, on the contrary, 
that P. Bismarck was a very bad President, as he hud no ex- 
perience of Congresses, and conducts business ' as if he were in a 
Parliament.’ P. Gortchakoff has only been two days absent: 
one at an early sitting, really from gout; the other, after the 
Balkan victory, when he did not show from chagrin. 

Beaconsfield found time, now that tlie back of the busi- 
ness was broken, to send Lady Bradford a descriptive ac- 
count of his experiences. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Berun, June 26.—. . . This is a wondrous scene; life in its 
highest form; and the interest wh. la haute Assemhlee (our 
technical title) excites seems to increase every day. 

Mine passes in attendance on the Congress; not very severe 
— from two till live: and in interviews with the groat guns, 
which is far more important. Prince Gortchakoff reappeared 
to-day, the first time since my great victory. Ho is the most 
courteous gentleman, quite caressing, and it is quite painful 
to me to occasion him so much annoyance ^ : particularly as 
he tells me he only came to the Congress to make my acquaint- 
ance, Frances Anne of Londonderry having always mentioned 
me in her letters, said she thought I shd. be Minister, and, if so, 
hoped we shd. be friends. And, now, we meet under such ter- 
rible and trying circumstances. 

Ct. Andrassy is a very picturesque gentleman. I have gained 
him quite, and he supports me in everything. In fact the north- 
ern Alliance is broken up. 

Schou. fights a difiicult and losing battle with marvellous 
talent and temper. He is a first-rate parliamentary debater, 
never takes a note, and yet in his reply never misses a point. 
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proportionately stout; with a sweet and gentle voice, and with 
a peculiarly refined enunciation, wh. singularly and strangely 
contrasts with the awful things he says: appalling from their 
frankness and their audacity. He is a complete despot here, 
and from the highest to the lowest of the Prussians, and all the 
pormaneiit foreign diplomacy, tremble at his frown and court 
most sedulously his smile. He loads me with kindnesses, and, 
tho’ often preoccui)ied, with an immediate dissolution of Par- 
liament on his hands, an internecine war with the Socialists, 
lOO’s of whom he puts daily into prison in defiance of all law, 
he yesterday exacted from mo a promise that, before I depart, 
I will once more dine with him quite alone. His palace has 
large and beautiful gardens. He has never been out since I 
came here, except the memorable day when he called on me to 
ascertain whe[tbe]r my policy was an ultimatum. I convinced 
him it was, and the Russians surrendered a few hours afterwards. 

The weather here is a midsummer night’s dream. Banquets 
and receptions every day and eve — but they don’t clash with each 
other, as the liours are earlier, and the dinners, tho’ sumptuous, 
are not long. People go to the theatre in the interval, or drive 
in the Thiergarteii, wh. is a vast and most beautiful park, half 
forest; ICOO acres in size, wh. is exactly double of Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens together. . . . 

The arrangements for the new Bulgaria and for Eastern 
Rumelia having been made, Beaconsfiekl, in his reports to 
the Queen, treated the discussions and conclusions of the 
next ten days somewhat summarily, dwelling more on the 
social than on the political side of his doings. 

To Queen Victoria. 

D. June 30.— No Congress on Thursday, as Russia requested 
a relache in order to prepare for the difficult questions which 
have engaged us on Friday and yesterday. The boundaries of 
Servia, Montenegro, and the exchange with Rumania, not yet 
settled. 

I went to the French reception last night (Saturday). It was 
male only; but I had never been, and, as I am to dine there 
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animated, agreeaDie ami Jimuaiug. lci&lus ana 

thoughts, she told me, without reserve, that she was an enthusi- 
astic Wagnerite, and a Pessimist! 

L. July 1. — Congress sat 3 hours to-day. Eumanian deputies 
were heard. Russia made them an offer which it is supposed 
they will accept. The boundaries of Montenegro were then set- 
tled, chiefly according to the wishes of Austria. The Danube 
and indemnity will be taken to-morrow, Greece on Wednesday, 
and it is contemplated that Batoum will bo taken on Thursday; 
which engrosses Lord B.’s mind. 

D. The Turkish Plenipos. gave their banquet this day at the 
Turkish Embassy. There was a disposition — too frequent on 
other occasions and in other things — to treat the Turkish in- 
vitation somewhat contemptuously, and to expect a not very 
satisfactory reception. It was just the reverse. It was impos- 
sible for anything to be better served than the dinner; there were a 
number of attendants in superb dresses, and ono or two national 
dishes, especially a huge pUaff, created much interest. The 
French Ambassador, Mr. Waddington, expressed his wish to bo 
helped twice to this dish, and mentioned incidentally that ho had 
travelled for three years both in Asiatic and European Turkey. 

Tuesday, July 2, was the Austrian banquet. Ladies were in- 
vited. I sate between the Countess Karolyi and tlio Princess 
Eadzivill, both very pretty and very agreeable women. It was a 
most graceful dinner. We dined in the conservatory, surrounded 
by exotic trees and the murmur of fountains, and looking into a 
beautiful garden. There was a reception in the evening — very 
successful. 

July 3. — The great banker of Berlin is Mr. Bleichrbder. 
He was originally Rothschild’s agent, but the Prussian Wars 
offered him so great opportunities, that he now almost seems 
to rival his former master. He has built himself a real palace, 
and his magnificent banquetting hall permitted him to invite the 
whole of the Plenipotentiaries and the Secretaries of Embassy 
and the chief Ministers of the Empire. All these last were pres- 
ent, except P. Bismarck, who never appears, except occasionally 
at a Royal table. Mr. Bleichroder, however, is P. Bismarck’s 
intimate, attends him every morning, and according to his own 
account, is the only individual who dares to speak the truth to 


fit for a fairy talc, and sitting alone on a sofa was a very mean- 
looking little woman, covered with pearls and diamonds, who 
was Madame Blciehrikler and whom he had married very early 
in life, when he was penniless. She was unlike her husband, and 
by no means equal to her wondrous fortune. 

July 4. — I dined with the Minister of State, Biilow; a small 
party, about sixteen. An accomplished and apparently moat 
amiable family. Biilow himself attractive from his experience, 
highly courteous tho’ natural manners; his wife, lively and well 
informed, and two or three sons at table, who I really think 
were the best-looking, the best-dressed, and the best-mannered 
young gentlemen I ever met. They were all in the army, but she 
has 7 sons, equally engaging it is said. 

What amuses me rather at Berlin, is that almost everybody, 
certainly all the ladies, are reading my novels, from the Empress 
downwards. The ladies are generally reading Henrielta Temyle., 
which being a ‘ love story ’ and written forty years ago, is hardly 
becoming an Envoy Extraordinary. The Biilow family generally 
are very deep in my works, but P. Bismarck seemed very familiar 
with them.’- 

July 5. — I dined with [Bismarck] alone, i.e., with his family, 
who disappear after the repast, and then we talked and smoked. 
If you do not smoke under such circumstances, you look like 
a spy, taking down his conversation in your mind. Smoking 
in common puts him at his ease. 

He asked me to-day whether racing was still much encouraged 
in England. I replied never more so; that when I was young, 
tho’ there were numerous race meetings, they were at intervals 
and sometimes long intervals — Epsom, Ascot, Doncaster, Good- 
wood — and Newmarket frequently; but now there were races 
throughout the year — it might be said, every day of the year — 
and all much attended. 

‘ Then,’ cried the Prince eagerly, ‘ there never will be Socialism 
in England. You are a happy country. You are safe, as long 
as the people are devoted to racing. Here a gentleman cannot 

1 One Wednesday night during the Congress Odo Russell sent Bca- 
consfleld tlio following note ; ‘ At the Austrian Embassy this evening I 

was told by the Ministers of Public Instruction, of the Interior, and 
of the Police, that your presence here has produced boundless excite- 



or eacli other, “Why has raai leiiow u iiorao, luui i tinvo not 
one?” In England the moro horses a nobleman has, the more 
popiilar he is. So long as the Enghsh^ are. devoted to racing, 
Socialism has no chance with you.’ This will give yon a .slight 
idea of the style of his conversation, Hia views on all shbjeeta 
are original, but there is no strain, no etTort at paradox. Ho 
talks a.s Montaigne writes. When he heard about Cyprus,’ lie 
said: 'You have done a wise thing. This is progress. It will 
be popular; a nation likes progress.’ Hia idea of progress was 
evidently seizing something. He said lie looked upon our re- 
linquishment of the Ionian Isles as the first sign of our decadence. 
Cyprus put us all right again. 

L. The Rumanians have made a very good bargain for them- 
selves, whieb was at the bottom of all tlioir importunity. It ig 
also an arrangement favorable to Turkey and Groat Britain, 
for it gives them a .aeacoast - which would have been Bulgarian 
(Russian) but which now belongs to an Anti-Slav race. 

Lord Beaconsfield can say nothing yet positive about Bntouni, 
tho’ its fate will probably bo decided to-morrow, He thinks it, 
howevor, not impos.sible, that he shall Bueiiood in getting it made 
a free port. This would do very well, if this bo oiTeeted to- 
morrow. No time will then bo loat in announcing the. treaty 
with Turkey, and the occupation by your Majesty’s forces of 
Cyprus. 

This is going by an unexpected morning mossonger, which is 
the reason that those lines are brief and hurried. lie thinks 
there is a chance of Ins getting back before the lYtli. If only 
a day, he will hasten instantly to Windsor: but ho must bring 
the treaty, signed and sealed, with him, and that may take time. 

It is evident, not only from this narrative, but from Bea- 
consfield’s whole attitude in the nogotiutioJis both before 
and during the Congress, that ho couoontratod his personal 
attention on what he' considered the two vital issues ; first 
and foremost, that of Bulgaria, and, secondarily, that of 
Batoum and Armenia; and that lie treated all the otlver 
points as of minor importance. It is also clear that, while 
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sues, almost entirely to Salisbury, whose ‘ consummate 
mastery ’ of detail be greatly admired, and whose assistance 
at Berlin he always treated as invaluable. The British 
Plenipotentiaries had no serious difficulty in carrying 
through their arrangement with Austria, by which that 
Power was to occupy and administer Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in the interests of the peace of Europe — a change 
which could not fail to improve the condition of their in- 
habitants. The understanding of Eeichstadt and the Treaty 
of Vienna made Russia’s consent to this occupation in- 
evitable, though it was obviously reluctant The only pro- 
test came from the Ottoman delegates ; but it was clear that, 
after the range of the Balkans had been accepted as the 
northern limit of Turkey in the eastern half of the penin- 
sula, the Sultan could not hope, in the remoter western half, 
to exercise any effective authority north of the Balkan par- 
allel of latitude. To persist, as Caratheodory and his col- 
leagues did, in passionate remonstrance, was only, as Bea- 
consfield and Salisbury told them, to call attention to the 
lack of wisdom and of regard for its true interests which 
marked the policy of the Turkish Government. 

The smaller Powers interested in the Balkans were not 
members of the Congress, but representatives of their in- 
terests were permitted to plead their cause. The three 
States which had fought in Russia’s interest — Rumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro — had been scurvily treated in the 
Treaty of San Stefano; and though their position was im- 
proved by the Treaty of Berlin, owing largely to the efforts 
of the British Plenipotentiaries, the clauses which affected 
them were such as to inspire a doubt of both the power and 
the fair dealing of their great Slav champion. Russia in- 
sisted on the retrocession of Bessarabia from Riunania ; Bea- 



create; and for Montenegro, Antivari. Bcaconstielcl was 
not altogether sorry that what he had always regarded as 
the ill-advised Avarlike adventures of these States should 
fail to realise the hopes in which they Avere undertaken, 
This appears in a letter Avhich he Avrote to the Queen for 
transmission to the Princess of Wales, to justify his treat- 
ment of the one small .Balkan State which, on the urgent 
recommendation of the Powers, had desisted from its threat- 
ened invasion of Turkey. 

To Queen Vicloria. 

Osborne, July 20, 1878. — Lord Beuconaficld ia cliatreaaed to 
hear that Her Royal Highneas tho Princeaa of Wnlea should 
be under the impression, that Hor Royal ITighiicaa, or her brother 
His Majesty the King of Greece, were injuriously misled by your 
Majesty’s Government in the advice, which, when solicited, they 
offered to Her Royal Highness and her brother during the lato 
war between Russia and Turkey. 

That advice was not to interfere in the contest ; and for these 
reasons. 

The war would terminate either by tho partition of the Otto- 
man Empire in Europe or by a peace in which tho Powers would 
feel it necessary to re-establish tho general authority of the 
Sultan. 

In the first instance, which Lord Boaeonsfiold did himself 
not anticipate, the claims of Greece for a share of tho partitioned 
Empire could not be resisted: indeed they Avould bo probably 
anticipated by the arrangements of the Groat Powers, as no 
satisfactory settlement could bo made witliout their recognition 
and concession. Ho expenditure of blood and treasure Avould 
in all probability have strengthened the position of Greece under 
these circumstances. 

In the event of tho re-establishment of tho authority of tho 
Sultan, it was Lord Beaconsfield’s opinion that tho compensa- 
tion allotted to the rebellious tributary States for their alliance 
with Russia would be as meagre as practicable; and tho subse- 
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recommended to tlie Porte by your Majesty’s Government before 
it was adopted by the Congress. 

This was the general view on which the advice of Lord Beacons- 
field was founded, and the soundness of which he has had no 
subsequent reason to doubt; but in the instance of Greece, there 
were other cogent reasons in favour of a policy of reserve. 

Tho rebellious tributary States could only be assailed by 
Turkey on land, where they had many advantages; but Greece 
possessed a considerable and wealthy seaboard, and Turkey [had] 
at all times during the war a powerful and irresistible maritime 
force. It is true that it is probable that your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not have permitted the bombardment of Athens, 
but they could not interfere to prevent the belligerent rights of 
the Porte without stipulating at the same time for the retirement 
of Greece from a contest which she would in all probability have 
found equally unequal and destructive. 

The Greeks, whose cause was championed by Wadding- 
ton, based their pretensions on the theory that the business 
which the Powers had taken in hand at Berlin was to parti- 
tion the Turkish Empire among the subjeet nationalities. 
What was being decided in regard to Bulgaria, Bosnia, and 
Armenia, gave some colour to their theory; and, if a gen- 
eral liquidation of a bankrupt estate were in progress, their 
claims were undoubted and considerable. But it is certain 
that no such view of the duties of the Congress was enter- 
tained by the Powers as a whole ; and Beaconsfield, in par- 
ticular, regarded its especial work to be that of consolidat- 
ing and restoring the authority and stability of Turkey, 
after such outlying portions of her territory had been 
lopped off as Eussia’s victories made no longer defensible. 
While, therefore, expressing warmly the traditional friend- 
ship between Great Britain and Greece, he declined to go 
farther than to recommend to the Porte a moderate rectifi- 
cation, in favour of Greece, of the Turco-Greek frontier in 



tions of Batoiiin and tlic Riisso-Turkish frontier iu Asia. 
Bcacousfield had been anxious throughout to reduce, as far 
as possible, Russian control over the Black Sea ; and be was 
jio doubt influenced, to some extent, by the outcry of bis 
friends in England at tbc failure of tbc Government to 
sec.nre Batonm and Kars for Turkey under tbe Auglo-Rus- 
sian ilemorandum. The terms of that document with ref- 
erence to Asiatic Turkey were that the Tsar ‘ consented to 
restore ’ to Turkey tbe valley of Alasbkord and the town of 
Bayazid, ‘ that valley being tbe great transit route to Per- 
sia ’ ; while tbe British Government consented ‘ not to con- 
test tbe desire of the Emperor of Russia to occupy tbc port 
of Batoum and to guard his conquests in Armenia.’ Kot 
only were these teims of an elastic nature as to the actual 
lines of demarcation to be drawn between Russia and d’ur- 
key; but die ‘occupation’ of Batoum was obviously a 
va^ue expression, by no means necessarily implying com- 
plete incorporation in the Russian dominions or complete 
subordination to Russian sovereignty. Beaconsfield there- 
fore set himself to win Russia’s consent to a considerable 
limitation of the occupation of tbc port; and, further, to 
such a frontier line as should give Asiatic Turkey a reason- 
able chance of defence against future attack. Tn both his 
aims be had an appreciable success, in spite of the fact that, 
during his final negotiations with Gortchakofl’, his health 
broke down, and Kidd had to be hurriedly summoned to his 
patient from London. In consequence Bcaconsfield’s diary 
for the Queen was wound up in a few sentences. ‘ Ou Sat- 
urday [July 6],’ he told her Majesty, ‘ I gave my dinner 
to the British Embassy, ordinary and extraordinary. I 
gave the hotel-keeper carte blanche, and ho deserved it. It 
was well done, but I felt very ill, and the effort to welcome 



the Crown Princess’s invitation and to keep his room. Bnt 
his indomitable ’resolution rose superior to illness. He 
culled once more on Gortehakoff on the Monday, and at- 
1 ended Congress both that day and on Tue.sday, when the 
questions' of Batoum and of the Asiatic frontier of Tur- 
key were finally settled. Only when he had obtained the 
Tsar’s promise that Batoum should be a free and merely 
commercial port, and when he had secured an unexpectedly 
favourable boundary line for Turkey, did he succumb and 
retire to bed. 

A temporary misunderstanding in the negotiations be- 
tween Beaconaficld and Gortehakoff about the boundary 
line was responsible for something of a scene at one of the 
last sittings of Congress. Schouvuloff was fond of telling 
the story, and it is quoted by M. Hanotaux in his articles. 
The President, threatening to leave for Kissingen if the 
whole business was not wound up in twenty-four hours, 
placed the two old statesmen .side by side to explain tho 
agreeraent at which they had arrived. Each solemnly pro- 
duced a map with a line traced upon it, which he alleged 
to be the line to which the other had agreed. But the 
lines were different! Whereupon Gortehakoff, Schouvaloff 
said, turned to him in agitation and cried, ‘ 11 y a eu trn- 
hison; ils out cu la carte do, notre etat-major ’ — a secret 
map on which was drawn the line that marked the extreme 
limit of Bussian concession. Schouvaloff used to Intimate 
that what had really happened was that Gortehakoff, through 
age and incompetence, had made a muddle, and had him- 
self handed to Bc.aconsfleld during their conversations the 
confidential map. Corry, on the other hand, was in the 
habit of declaring that the tricky Eussian Chancellor en- 
deavoured to get the better of the British Prime ]\Iinistcr by 
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Gortcliakoff that Bisitiarek su<>-gestcd tlie matter should be 
left for final settlement to Salisbury and Sehoiivalotl, as- 
sisted by Hoheulohe. There seems to he no doubt that, if 
Beaconsfield did not get all ho hoped for, he got decidedly 
more than Sehouvaloff was originally disposed to concede. 

To Queen Victoiia. 

{Telegram) Berlin, July 6, 6.35. — Kussia, at the personal 
instance of the Emperor, to show his an.xiety to meet the wishes 
of England, offers to make Batoum a free port. England lias 
reserved its opinion, otherwise the Congress might have virtually 
closed to-day. 

{Telegram) July 9, 1.30 p.m . — The affair of Batoum is just 
arranged between myself and Prince GortchakofT, which lie 
particularly desired me to tell to your Majesty. Russia restores 
to Turkey the districts in question, which contain one hundred 
and fifty thousand Mussulman population. Russia retains tlie 
port, which is to be free and exclusively commercial. 

Montagu Carry to Queen Victoria. 

Berlin, July 9, ’78. — Mr. Montagu Corry with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. Lord Beaconsfield lias, since the change, 
last week, to almost wintry weather, been complaining of a return 
of the throat affection, which has so often troubled liim, and 
of feeling unwell generally. On no occasion, however, has ho 
had to remain away from Congress, or to avoid a single neces- 
sary act of business. But yesterday at tlie close of the longest 
sitting of Congress which has yet taken place — lasting four hours 
— Mr. Corry found Ixnd Beaconsfield to bo so suffering and 
prostrate that he despatched a telegram to Dr. Kidd, asking him 
to come to Berlin at once. 

Mr. Corry has to-day received a message that Dr. Kidd is on 
his way and will reach Berlin to-morrow. To-day Lord Bca- 
eonsfield is undoubtedly better, in every respect, and has closed 
his day's work, which has included a sitting of the Congress, 
without a return of the severe difficulty of breathing which over- 
powered him yesterday. Your Majesty shall liavc by telegram, 
after Dr. Kidd’s arrival, a ranort Tnwl — 


oped, and Dr. Kidd wishes Lord Beaeonsfield to remain, for the 
day, in a recumbent position, and to be as quiet as possible, so that 
Lord Beaeonsfield once again has to forgo the honour of writing 
to your Majesty with his own hand. At the same time Dr. 
Kidd finds very considerable improvement in all the symptoms, 
especially in the chest affection, and entertains no doubt what- 
ever that Lord Beaeonsfield will ho well able to leave on Sunday 
morning and confidently hopes that he will reach London — on 
Tuesday — in better condition than for some months past. 

Lord Beaeonsfield desires Mr. Corry to let your Majesty know 
that Prince Bismarck called upon him at about 10 o’clock last 
evening and remained with him an hour talking over Hanoverian 
affairs. Lord Beaeonsfield believes that the Prince is personally 
anxious for a settlement — but he detailed reasons which showed 
that, in His Highness’s opinion, a mezzo lermine was impossible. 
Prince Bismarck said Lord Beaeonsfield might maintain a con- 
fidential correspondence with him on the subject whenever be 
liked. 

Beaconsficld’s efforts to secure more favourable terms for 
the Hanoverian Royal Family, in whom Queen Victoria, as 
their near relative, was much interested, were constantly 
met by Bismarck with the reply that restitution depended on 
absolute abdication — a condition with which the new King 
would not comply. Two letters that passed between the 
Chancellor and the Prime Minister in the following year, 
in pursuance of the arrangement for confidential corres- 
pondence, may be given here. 

From Prince Bismarck. 

Berlin, April 16, 1879. 

My DEAR Lord, — I received your letter of the 6th inst., and 
feel very grateful to you for having diverted the subject to 
which it refers from the intended channel to that of a confiden- 
tial correspondence between us. 

Considering the painful position of Her Majesty Queen Mary 
and her daughters I think it proper that an adequate provision 



Queen Mary and her future iirogciiy binding |on] the PruBsiun 
Government. 

But, as the private property of the late King, existing in 
England and elsewhere, has gone to His Eoyal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland exclusively, I am prepared to iiroiioso to 
the Prussian Ministers, and, after having obtained their consent, 
to His Maiosty, that sums amounting iipproximatcly to thoso 
of the above-mentioned settlement should ho paid to Queen 
Mary and her daughters during their respective lifetime. If in 
consequence of the attitude assumed by His Koyal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland in issuing bis manifesto of June last the 
sequestrated property should return to tho Prussian exchequer, 
I am, further, disposed, in a sense of equity, to exert myself for 
the purpose of securing the continuanco of the said annuities 
and not allowing the three Royal ladies to becomo victims of 
an act they were unable to prevent. 

While you kindly remomber my house, I think with sympathy 
of the policy you are pursuing towards those unruly wasps that 
annoy the British lion in some of his dominions. My wife and 
my daughter, thanking you for your kind words, tell me to say 
that they will, like myself, be very hapi)y to moot your lordship 
once more round a mahogany of moderate size. Relievo me, my 
dear Lord, in true attachment, your faithful servant, v. Bkmarok. 

To Prince Bismarck. 

10, Downing Street, Jul;/ 13, 1870. 

My dear Prince, — I should have thanked you for your letter 
of true friendship long before this, but I postponed doing so 
while the affairs of the unhappy family seemed unsettled, as 
the members of it in this country were a little more restless than 
those on the Continent. I assume now, however, that everything 
is concluded: at any rate, my interference is formally terminated. 

I will, therefore, only thank you for the cordiality with which 
you responded to my appeal, and I was gratified to fool, that I 
had not counted on your friendship in vain. 

You seem to have got over your principal difficulties with 
your accustomed energy and resource; I have, also, little to 
complain of. The Afghan campaign realised all that I had 



we snouiQ aii laugii. it involves an Albanian war, which would 
probably be long and devastating, and precipitate results which 
it is the interest of Germany and England to postpone. 

The conduct of the Greek Govt., assuming certain conelii.sions 
in the Treaty of Berlin, which eau’t be found there, and, siinnl- 
taneously, declaring that they will not negotiate except upon 
this imaginary basis, really arrests diplomacy. 

A larger share of Thessaly to Greece would be a prudent and 
satisfactory settlement. Think of this, my dear Prince ! 

I can’t make out about our good friend Schouvaloff, who is 
most popular with all of us. Will he return here? I hope so, 
for the sake of his society, tlio’, for public reasons, many would 
be glad to see him in the first place. 

Eemember me, I pray, to the dear kind Princess, and to your 
charming daughter, who, I hope and feel sure, is as happy as 
she deserves. 

■ I hope also that you yourself are well. The successful should 
really enjoy good health, for chagrin is the origin of most dis- 
orders. Tlioiigh I fear there is little chanco of our meeting 
again, we must cherish good relations. That is not difficult 
for mo, since I remember our intimacy always with pleasure, 
and entertain for you a sincere affection. — Beaconsfield. 

Beaconsfielcl’s diary and letters have shown how marked 
was the attention Bismarck paid him; how he constantly 
treated him as the pivot on whom the Congress turned. 
There can be no doubt of the strong impression that the 
Prime Minister made on the Chancellor. Besides the well- 
known sentence about the ‘ old Jew,’ there is a conversation 
reported by Poschinger in which Bismarck described Bea- 
consfield as ‘ a capable statesman, far above Gortchakoff and 
many others.’ He recognised in him not merely a finesse 
which he could well appreciate, but also a directness, when 
business was in question, which matched his own. ‘ It was 
easy to transact business with him ; in a quarter of an hour 
you knew exactly how you .stood with him.; the limits to 
which he was nrenared to no were clearlv defined, and a 



able and charming. Tlmse who penetrated to Bismarck’s 
private cabinet in Berlin, in the timc.H iinnied lately follow- 
ing the Congress, found that Beaconsfiold’a was one of 
three portraits there displayed; ‘my Sovereign, my wife, 
and my friend,’ the Chancellor explained. ‘ ITow I should 
have liked to have seen you and him [Bi.siruirek] together I ’ 
wrote the Prince of Wales to Beacons field. 

Beaconsfield, for his part, found that his experience in 
the Congress and his frequent talks with its Prc.sident con- 
firmed him in the view which the course of events, in spite 
of his original reluctance, had forced upon him — that a 
good understanding with Bismarck and Germany was for 
the time the best foundation of British foreign policy. But 
he was well aware of the dangers of Bisina.rck’s .statecraft, 
which carried out in action the old maxim, ‘ Divide ot im- 
pera.’ He know that throughout the Europcuin negotiations 
of the last two years, the Qennnn Cluuieellor liad played off 
England against Russia, and Russia against iCiighnul, 
though he finally came out on England’s side. Accord- 
ingly Beaconsfield declined entirely to eutortnin the insid- 
ious suggestion that England should take klgypt — a sugges- 
tion made with the view of permanently dividing England 
and France. He had been compelled to ahandon for tlio 
present the idea of an Anglo-French alllnnco; hut he was 
determined not to wound French feelings by aggressive ac- 
tion in regions where Frencli interest was strong. On the 
suggestion that France should have free seopo in Tunis ho 
seems to have hesitated. He was shrewd onongli to roali.so 
that the main object was to alienate Italy from France. 
But he was ready to gratify the French desire for expan- 
sion, -and he agreed with Bismarck that it would he well if it 
should be gratified outside Eiirono. Acciordiunlv Salishnrv 


tied the Cyprus Convention was given to the world ; and was 
recognised everywhere as a daring stroke with the obvious 
mark of Disraelian inspiration. Though there was some 
grumbling in France and a little in Italy, the general feel- 
ing in Europe was one of admiration of an instrument so 
well calculated to restore British prestige in the East. ‘ The 
traditions of England are not quite lost,’ wrote the Journal 
dan Debats; ‘ they still survive in the hearts of a woman 
and of an aged statesman.’ ISTowhere was there more ap- 
plause and appreciation than among the diplomatists as- 
sembled at Berlin. If there was any annoyance felt in Rus- 
sia, there was no suspension or even weakening of the good 
relations in Congress between Beaconsfield and Gortchakoff, 
Salisbury and Sehouvaloff. At home the terms of the Con- 
vention reassured those of Beaconsficld’s friends who had 
been dismayed at the concessions made to Russia in the 
memorandum ; and, though many Liberals protested against 
the acquisition of fresh territory and fresh responsibilities, 
they recognised that public opinion was here decidedly 
against them. Barrington wrote on July 11, ‘ Charles Vil- 
liers tells me his friends have been raving a good deal to 
him about the awful crime you have committed, that it is 
unconstitutional, etc., etc. ; but that his reply was that, al- 
though it might all be true, bethought his friends had better 
not drive the Government to a dissolution, as the Liberals 
would fare but badly in the country ! ’ 

With the blushing honours of the Cyprus Convention 
thick upon him, Beaconsfield rose from his sickbed to sign 
the treaty which he had taken so considerable a part in 
arranging, and was even able to write to his Sovereign with 
his own hand an account of the historic day. 


To Queen Yictoria. 



to aleep at Cologne, and at Ualnis next niglit, ana hopes to 
reach London on Tueadny. Wednesday will bo a day of rest, 
and it is his present purpose to address the House of Lords on 
Thursday. Papers will be presented, and the Opposition will 
of course ask for some time — ten days or so — to digest them. 
During this interval Lord Boaconsfield will ask permission to 
wait upon your Majesty at Osborne. 

After the treaty was signed. Lord Beaconsfield had an audi- 
ence of the Empress, an interesting one — not a mere formal 
one — and after that he paid a farewell visit to the Crown 
Princess, whose kindness to him while at Berlin has been ex- 
treme. All this has exhausted the little strength he has, and 
therefore he has asked permission not to attend tlie great banquet 
to-night in the White Hall. He regrets it, ns it will be an 
historic occasion; but he consoles himself by the recollection, 
that he has assisted in bringing about a settlement which will 
probably secure the peace of Europe for a long time, and will 
certainly not disgrace your Majesty’s throne. 

How shall he thank sufficiently your Majesty for your Maj- 
esty’s gracious letter of this morning and its enclosures, and 
many other paaaage.s of condescending sympathy and kindness! 
He cannot very well guide his pen, but yet will try to say how 
deeply and finely he feels the privilege of being the trusted 
servant of a Sovereign whom he adores ! 

King Leopold to Queen Victoria. 

(Translation) Julg'U, ’78. — . . . Allow me to offer you my 
most sincere and my warmest congratulations on the occasion 
of the great triumph of English policy. 

The line of the Balkans assured to Turkey, the treaty guaran- 
teeing her Asiatic possessions, and the occupation of the Island 
of Cyprus, are great events, which have made a groat impression 
on the world and greatly rejoiced the friends of England. Bright 
pages have been added to the history of a splendid reign. Hon- 
our to Lord Beaconsfield, honour to you, dear Cousin, who 
have sustained and encouraged him and have given him the 
necessary support to render immense services to your Empire. . . . 


all friends of England ! Lord Beaconsfield has indeed won 
laurels, made himself a name, and before all restored to his 
country the prestige of honour and dignity it had lost on the 
Continent, thanks to Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone; and you 
must feel intense gratification after all the anxiety and worry 
you went through! 

I was very sorry to take leave of Lord Beaconsfield, who 
certainly has a great charm when one sees more of him, and 
of Lord Salisbury, wlio is such a truly amiable maul The others, 
alas, I saw little or nothing of! 

Schouvalofi is much pleased at the result of the Congress. 
Prince Gortchakofi went away deeply disappointed and de- 
jected. . . . 

King Leopold wished to do Beaconsfield honour on his 
return to England, as on his outward journey; but the gout- 
ridden statesman had to husband his resources to meet 
the calls that must be made upon them at home. He had 
not strength even to pay his devoirs to his own Sovereign 
before making his public explanation in the House of Lords. 
He arrived in England with the treaty on Tuesday, July 16, 
and was welcomed with enthusiasm both in Hover and in 
London. The reception was popular rather than oflBcial.^ 
Though the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs were present at Char- 
ing Cross, together with such few of Beaconsfield’ s col- 
leagues as could be spared from their Parliamentary duties, 
the most notable persons to meet him were two eminent phil- 
anthropists, Lady Burdett-Coutts, an old friend, and Sir 
Moses Montefiore, the most respected member in England 
of that great race from which Beaconsfield sprang. When 
he reached his official residence he reported to the Queen 
that there had been a maiwellous exhibition of public feeling 
from Charing Cross to Downing Street, and that the street 
was filled with a dense crowd, singing loyal songs. There 



from the station; Beaeousnclcl insisting tluit liis colleague 
— to whom, ho said in one of his speeches, ‘ fell the labour- 
ing oar’ — should be associated with himself in all public 
tributes of regard, and earnestly requesting the Queen to 
bestow like honours on them both. Both statesmen ap- 
peared at windows in Downing Street, when Bcacoiisfiold 
proudly claimed that they had brought back from Berlin 
‘ Peace with Honour.’ 

The Queen’s welcome to her favourite Minister on liis 
triumphant return was almost of a rapturous character. 
She gave him — and Salisbury on his recommendation — 
the Garter which he had refused in J auuary ; and would 
gladly have raised him to a marquisate or dukedom, and set- 
tled 'a peerage on his brother or nephew, could she have pre- 
vailed on him to consent. Bcaconsfield did not forget his 
other colleague at Berlin, but recommended Odo Russell for 
a peerage; which he at first accepted, with his brother the 
Duke of Bedford’s consent, but afterwards refused, be- 
cause the Duke, on reconsideration, doubted the propriety 
of a Whig Ambassador, and a Russell, accepting honours 
from a Tory Prime Minister. 

^ From Queen Victoria. 

Windsor, July 18, ’78, — The Queen thanks Lord Beaconsfield 
very much for bis very kind letter of the 13th, and sends these 
lines with some Windsor flowers to welcome him back in tri- 
umph! He has gained a wreath of laurels which she would 
willingly herself offer him, but hopes that the Blue Ribbon she 
may greet him with [sic] at Osborne. He must take 2 days 
there and of course bring Mr. Corry. The Queen is so grieved 
at his provoking indisposition. . . . 

She will write again to-night. 

What distinction should be given Lord Salisbury? 

{Later) The Queen is much grieved to hear from Lord Bea- 





It will be a disappointment not to see Lord Beaconsfield so 
soon, but he must be very careful and husband his strength for 
Parliament. The Convention and possession of Cyprus has 
given immense satisfaction to the country. High and low are 
delighted, excepting Mr. Gladstone, who is frantic. . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Stbeet, July 16, 78. 

Madam, and most beloved Sovereign, — I am scarcely capable 
of addressing your Majesty, and could indeed address no one 
else, but I could not let so gracious a letter remain for an hour 
unnoticed. 

I envy Lord Salisbury seeing your Majesty first, yet, in spite 
of that, I will even on my knees entreat your Majesty to deign 
to bestow on him, also, the great distinction which your Majesty 
has proposed to confer on me. He has been a faithful and a 
most able colleague, and his great talents, his historic name, and 
this signal public service indicate a worthy recipient of your 
Majesty’s favor. 

I hope to speak in the House of Lords on Thursday, and in 
that case, I should propose on Saturday, if this be not too early, 
which perhaps it may be, to wait on your Majesty, to tell your 
Majesty many things, but certainly to assure your Majesty, that 
of all your Majesty’s faithful subjects, there is none that can ex- 
ceed in duty and affection. Tour devoted Beaconsfield. 

From, Queen Victoria. 

Progmore, July 17, ’78. — The Queen was much touched by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s very kind letter. Would he not accept a 
Marquisate or Dukedom in addition to the Blue Ribbon? And 
will he not allow the Queen to settle a Barony or Viscounty on 
his Brother and Nephew? Such a name should be perpetuated! 

The Queen would be delighted to see Lord Beaconsfield on 
Saturday but really thinks he ought to delay it until Tuesday 
or Wednesday next week, and she hopes to see him again before 
leaving for Scotland, which she does not think of doing before 
the 2.3rd of August. . . . 

TVip Onppn will have Tnneh nlpasure in ffivine' the Bine Ribbon 



but he is glad to say be is quite bimself again, and shall be 
able to make his statement in the ITouae of Lords tliia afternoon 
at five o’clock. He could not endure ijoatponing his visit to 
your Majesty any later than Saturday. It is so very long ainco 
ho has had the happiness of seeing your Majesty, and so mucli 
has happened in the interval. 

He will not trust hinaself now in endeavoring to express what 
he feels to your Majesty’s kindness. He thinks he is ennobled 
thro’ your Majesty’s goodness quite enough, tho’ with infinite 
deference to your Majesty’s gracious pleasure, lie would presume 
to receive the Garter; but, as he always feels, your Majesty’s kind 
thoughts are dearer to him than any personal distinction, however 
rich and rare. The belief that your Majesty trusts, and approves 
of, him is ‘more precious than rubies.’ 

Prom Queen Victoria. 

Windsor, July 18, ’78.— The Queen thanks Lord Beaeonsfield 
for his most kind letter. She asks and counts on liis making no 
exertion when at Osborne, and doing what is good for him and 
what he likes. 

She hopes he will certainly stay 2 and she hopes 8 days at 
Osborne.' Tliis heat tries the Queen. . . . 

The Queen and Beatrice wish we could hear you speak to-night. 

There waa joy and relief in the country that European 
peace had been secured, to all appearance, for many years ; 
and there was general satisfaction both with the terms of 
the Treaty and with the distinguished part that British 
representatives had played in Berlin. But two extreme 
parties, at opposite poles, were critical. Tho special friends 
of Turkey, who were, in the main, high Tories, complained 
that, instead of preseiwing Turkey’s independence and in- 
tegrity, Beaeonsfield and Salisbury had ruthlessly parti- 
tioned her territory amongst her foes and her false friends. 
A Macaronic poem of the day sadly asked; 


Tot®, tot®, sunt partit®; 

Has tulerunt Muscovit®, 
nias Count Andrassy. 

On the other hand, the friends of Rnssia and advocates of 
the claims of oppressed nationalities, who were mostly Eadi- 
cals or high Anglicans, complained that the partition of 
Turkey had not been more thorough ; and were indignant at 
the comparatively moderate satisfaction which Bulgaria, 
Eumania, Serbia, Bosnia, Montenegro, and, above all, 
Greece received under the provisions of the Treaty. 
Headed by Gladstone, they deplored that British Plenipo- 
tentiaries should have spoken and acted at Berlin rather like 
Metternich than like Canning — both of them, by the way, 
statesmen whom Beaconsfield’s catholic taste enabled him 
to admire. 

Both sets of critics were met and dealt with by Beacons- 
field in his speech in the House of Lords on laying the 
protocols of the Treaty on the table. His main contention 
was, he said, that by the Congress of Berlin and the Cyprus 
Convention the menace to European independence contained 
in the Treaty of San Stefano had been removed, and the 
threatened injnry to the British Empire averted. That 
preliminary Treaty had reduced the Sultan to a state of 
subjection to Eussia. How the Congress had restored to 
him two-thirds of the territory that was to have formed the 
great Bulgarian State, and had given him in the Balkans 
a defensible fx’ontier, which he had power to guard with all 
his available force. Beaconsficld explained that he had 
effected a change in the name of the new province south 
of the Balkans, from South Bulgaria to Eastern Eumelia, 
so as to prevent constant intriguing to bring about a union 
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probable that such an etfort would absolutely ruin the Porte, 
at a time when the statesTuen of Europe were attempting 
to concentrate and condense Turkish resources with a view 
to strengthening them. Austria was the neighbour clearly 
fitted by position to undertake the duty of restoring order 
and tranquillity. Thereupon the cry of ‘ partition of Tur- 
key ’ had been raised. On the contrary the object of the 
Government was restoration, not partition. There was a 
school of statesmen who advocated partition, but the Gov- 
ernment had resisted them because, ‘ exclusive of high moral 
considerations, they Imlieved an attempt, on a great scale, 
to accomplish the partition of Turkey would inevitably lead 
to along, sanguinary, and often-recurring struggle, and that 
Europe and Asia would both bo involved in a series of 
troubles and sources of disaster and danger of which no 
adequate idea could be formed.’ It was remarkable that 
the whole Powers of Europe, including Pussia, had come 
to the unanimous conclusion that the best chance for the troJi- 
quillity and order of the world was ' to retain the Sultan as 
part of the acknowledged political system of Europe.’ Once 
more Beaconsfield explained in detail how the mere loss of 
provinces did not imply partition. 

After a great war like this, it is utterly impossible that ;j'ou 
can have a settlement of any permanent eharactor without a 
redistribution of territory and considerable changes. But tliat 
is not partition. My .lords, a country may have lost provinces, 
but that is not partition. We know that not very long ago a 
great country — ono of the foremost countries in tho world — ■ 
lost provinces; yet is not France one of tho groat Powers of the 
world, and with a future — a- commanding future? Austria 
herself has lost provinces — more provinces ovon than Turkey, 
perhaps; even England has lost provinces — tlie most precious 
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dependencies prevailed then, we should not perhaps have lost 
those provinces, and the power of this Empire would have been 
proportionally increased. It is perfectly true that the Sultan 
of Turkey has lost provinces; it is true that his armies have been 
defeated; it is true that his enemy is even now at his gates; 
but all that has happened to other Powers. But a Sovereign 
who has not yet forfeited his capital, whose capital has not yet 
been occupied by his enemy and that capital one of the strongest 
in the world — who has armies and fleets at his disposal, and 
who still rules over 20,000,000 of inhabitants, cannot be described 
as a Power whose dominions have been partitioned. 

Connected with this question of partition was that of the 
claims of Greece. It was on the desire of the British Gov- 
ernment that Greek representatives were heard at the Con- 
gress; hut their demands were extravagant, not stopping 
short of Constantinople, though, indeed, ‘ they were will- 
ing to accept as an instalment the two large provinces of 
Epirus and Thessaly, and the island of Crete. It was quite 
evident at the Congress that the representatives of Greece 
entirely misunderstood tho objects of our labours ; that we 
were not there to partition Turkey and give them their share 
of Turkey, but for a very contrary purpose; as far as we 
could, to re-establish the dominion of the Sultan on a ra- 
tional basis, to condense and concentrate his authority, and 
to take the opportunity — of which we have largely availed 
ourselves — of improving the condition of his subjects.’ 
In spite of this misvmderstanding the Government had done 
what they could for Greece. They had urged Turkey and 
Greece to come together to defend their common interests 
against the overpowering Slav current in the Balkans ; and 
they had recommended Turkey to grant a rectification of 
frontier, which would add considerably to Greek strength 
and resources. ‘ Greece is a country so interesting,’ added 



Summing up the first portion of his speech, lieaconsfield 
pointed with some pride to the fact that — omitting, of 
course, Serbia and Eumania, now independent; omitting 
Bulgaria, still a tributary principality; and Bosnia, in Aus- 
trian ocoipation — European Turkey still retained a do- 
minion of (50,000 square miles, witli a population of 6,000,- 
000, ‘ and that population in a very great degree concen- 
trated and condensed in the provinces contiguous to the 
capital.’ Moreover, Great Britain had secured this satis- 
factory result without war, and without more than compar- 
atively trifling expenditure. 

You cannot look at the map of [European] Turkey as it had 
been left by the Treaty of Sau Stefano, and as it has been 
rearranged by the Treaty of Berlin, without seeing that great 
results have accrued. If these results had been tbo consequences 
of a long war, if they had been the results of a struggle like that 
we underwent in the Crimea, I do not think tliey would have 
been even then unsubstantial or unsatisfactory. My lords, I 
hope that you and the country will not forgot that these results 
have been obtained without shedding the blood of a single 
Englishman; and if there has been some expenditure, it has 
been an expenditure which, at least, Iras shown the resources and 
determination of this country. Had you entered into that war, 
for which you were prepared, and well prepared, probably in a 
month you would have exceeded the whole expenditure you have 
now incurred. 

Turning to Asia, Beaconsfield recognised that one of his 
most difficult tasks would be to justify the assignment to 
Euasia of Kars and Batoum. His defence was, if not abso- 
lutely convincing, at least difficult to answer. Eussia had 
fairly won this territory in war, by no means for the first 
time, and the Turks had accepted her title in the Treaty 
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toum, did not liiok boldness.) Tt could only be made a 
first-class port by great and expensive engineering works. 
Sbonld we be justified going to war with E,us.sia for Ba- 
toum? Especially as w’e had secured for Turkey the cara- 
van route to Persia through Bayazid and the Alashkerd 
Valley, and so, though Beaconsfield tactfully omitted to say 
this, cut off Russia from pushing her advantage to the 
south. It seemed to the Government that the time had come 
for an arrangement which should put an end to these perpet- 
ually recurring wars between Russia and the Porte; and 
which should secure tranquillity and order in Asiatic Tur- 
key, and so terminate British anxieties about India. This 
was the object of the Cyprus Convention. Beaconsfield ex- 
plained how careful they had been to show consideration for 
France — ‘ a nation to whom we are bound by almost every 
tie that can unite a peoijle, and with whom our intimacy i.s 
daily increasing.’ 

We avoided Egypt, knowing how susceptible Erance is with 
regard to Egypt; we avoided Syria, knowing how susceptible 
France is on the subject of Syria; and we avoided availing 
ourselves of any part of the ierra firma, because we would not 
hurt the feelings or excite the suspicions of Prance. France 
knows that for the last two or three years we have listened to 
no appeal which involved anything like an acquisition of terri- 
tory, because the territory which might have come to us would 
have been territory which France would see in our hand with 
suspicion and dislike. 

But I must make this observation to your lordsliipa. Wc 
have a substantial interest in the East; it is a commanding 
interest, and its behest must be obeyed. But the interest of 
France in Egypt, and her interest in Syria are, as she ac- 
knowledges, sentimental and traditionary interests ; and, although 
I respect them, and although I wish to see in the Lebanon and 
Egypt the influence of France fairly and justly maintained, 
and although her officers and ours in that part of the world — 



tions of Eussia, necessarily in that part of tlie world produces 
nuch a state of disorganisation and want of eonfldonee in the 
Porte, it comes to this — tliat, if we do not interfere in vindica- 
tion of our own interests, that part of Asia must become the 
victim of anarchy, and ultimately become part of the possessions 
of Eussia. 

Eussia, Beaconafield admitted, could not be blamed for 
availing herself of the anarchy in Asiatic Turkey. ‘But, 
yielding to Eussia what she has obtained, we say to her, 
“ Thus far, and no farther.” Asia is large enough for both 
of us. There is no reason for these constant wars, or fears 
of wars, between Eussia and England.’ He had said ho- 
foro, and repeated now, that there was room enongli in 
Asia for both Eussia and England. But the room that we 
required we must secure. ‘ In taking Cyprus the move- 
ment is not Mediterranean, it is Indian.’ It was for the 
preservation of the Empire in peace, and secondarily for 
the development of civilisation in Asia, that the Cyprus 
Convention was signed. It was on this note that he ended. 

We have no reason to fear war. Her Majesty has fleets and 
armies which are .second to none. England must have seen with 
pride the Mediterranean covered with her ships; she m\iRt have 
seen with pride the discipline and devotion which havo been 
shown to her and her Government by all her troops, drawn from 
every part of her Empire. 1 leave it to the illustrious duke 
[Cambridge], in whose presence I speak, to bear witness to 
the spirit of imperial patriotism which has been exhibited by 
the troops from India, which he recently reviewed at Malta. 
But it is not on onr fleets and armies, however necessary they 
may be for the maintenance of onr material strength, that I 
alone or mainly depend in that enterprise on which this oonntry 
is about to enter. It is on what I most highly value — the con- 
sciousness that in the Eastern nations there is confidence in this 
country, and that, while they know we can enforce onr policy. 



prudent Minister certainly would not recklessly enter into 
any responsibility; but a Minister who is afraid to enter 
into any responsibility is, to my mind, not a prudent Min- 
ister. We do not wish to enter into any unnecessary re- 
sponsibility, but there is a responsibility from which we 
certainly shrink; we shrink from the responsibility of 
handing to our successors a weakened or a diminished Em- 
pire.’ A much fuller defence on this point was extracted 
from Bcaconsfield by an attack which Gladstone made upon 
him in a public speech at Southwark. Gladstone com- 
plained that British engagements had been enormously ex- 
tended, and British taxation vastly increased, without Brit- 
ish assent, even without British knowledge. No despotic 
power would have dared to do what Beaconsfield had done. 
No statesman he had known would have put his name to such 
an arrangement as the Convention. It was an ‘ insane cove- 
nant,’ and its secret negotiation an ' act of duplicity.’ Bea- 
consfleld took advantage of a banquet given him at Knights- 
bridge on July 27 to reply to this vehement onslaught. 

It is said that we have increased, and dangerously increased, 
our responsibilities as a nation by that convention. In the first 
place, I deny that we have increased our responsibilities by that 
convention. I maintain that by that convention we have lessened 
our responsibilities. Suppose now, for example, the settlement 
of Europe had not included the convention of Constantinople 
and the occupation of the isle of Cyprus; suppose it had heen 
limited to the mere Treaty of Berlin, what under all probable 
circumstances might then have occurred? In ten, fifteen, it 
might be in twenty years, the power and resources of Russia 
having revived, some quarrel would again have occurred, Bul- 
garian or otherwise, and in all probability the armies of Russia 
would have been assailing the Ottoman dominions both in 
Europe and Asia, and enveloping and enclosing the city of Con- 
stantinople knd its all-powerful position. 



of Asia Minor; we must interfere in this matter and arrest the 
course of Kussia.’ . . . Well, that being the case, I say it is ex- 
tremely important that this country should take a step before- 
hand which should indicate what the policy of England would 
he ; that you should not have your Ministers meeting in a council 
chamber, hesitating and doubting, and considering contingencies, 
and tlien acting at last, but acting perhaps too late. I say, there- 
fore, that the responsibilities of this country have not been in- 
creased ; the responsibilities already existed. Though I, for one, 
would never shrink from increasing the responsibilities of this 
country if they are responsibilities which ought to be undertaken, 
the responsibilities of this country are practically diminished 
by the course we have taken. 

My lords and gentlemen, one of the results of my attending 
the Congress of Berlin has been to prove, what I always sus- 
pected to be an absolute fact, that neither the Crimean War 
nor this horrible devastating war which has just terminated would 
have taken place if England had spoken with the necessary 
firmness. Eussia has complaints to moke against this country 
that neither in the case of the Crimean War nor on this occa- 
sion — and I don’t shrink from my share of the resiionsibility 
in this matter — was the voice of England so clear and decided 
as to exercise a due share in the guidance of European opinion. 
Well, gentlemen, suppose my noble friend and my.self had come 
hack with the Treaty of Berlin, and had not token the step which 
is to he questioned within the next eight and forty honrs, could 
we with any self-respect have met our countrymen when tliey 
asked. What securities have you made for the peace of Europe? 
How far liave you diminished the chance of perpetually recurring 
war on this question of the East by the Treaty of Berlin ? Why, 
they could say, all we have gained by the treaty of Berlin is 
probably the peace of a few years, and at the end of that time 
the same phenomenon will arise, and the Ministers of England 
must patch up the affair as well as they can. 

Beaconsfield then fastened on Gladstone’s phrase ' kn 
insane covenant.’ He would not pretend to be as compe- 
tent a judge of insanity as his opponent. 



anco of Ilia own verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagina- 
tion that can at all times command an interminable and incon- 
sistent series of arguments to malign an opponent and to glorify 
himself? 

Gladstone’s unmeasured language, the climax of a vio- 
lent campaign carried on for two years against the foreign 
policy of liis country, justified a cnishiug rcjoitider; but 
there was not much evidence of happy inspiration or of 
statesmanlike dignity in the phrases which Beaeonsficld 
actually used. Gladstone, however, was perhaps not well 
advised when he wrote to ask Beaconsfield for particulars 
of any personal attacks made in the cotirse of a campaign 
which derived much of its piquancy from the personal anii- 
which was clearly interwoven with its political idealism. 
Beaconsfleld’s reply pointed this out. 

To W. E. Gladstone. 

10, Downing Street, July 30, 1878. — Lord Beaconsfield pre- 
sents his compliments to Mr. Gladstone, and has the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of his letter of this day’s date, referring 
to some remarks made by Lord Beaconsfield last night in the 
House of Lords, and requesting to bo supplied with a list of 
epithets applied, not merely to Lord Beaconsfield’s measures, 
but to his person and character, and with a note of the times and 
places at which they were used. 

As this would involve a research over a period of two years 
and a half, during which. Mr. Gladstone, to use his own expres- 
sions at Oxford, has been counterworking ‘by day and by night, 
week by week, and month by month,’ the purpose of Lord Bea- 
consfield, Lord Beaconsfield, who is at this moment much pressed 
with affairs, is obliged to request those gentlemen, who are kind 
enough to assist him iu the conduct of public business, to under- 
take the necessary researches, which probably may require some 
little time ; but that Lord Beaconsfield, by such delay in replying 
to Mr. Gladstone, may not appear wanting in becoming courtesy, 
bp. must nhsprvR with reference t.n the Oxford sne.ee.h referred to 



lishman should be ashainecl, an act oi uupncily winch has not 
been surpassed, and,’ Mr. Gladstone believed, ‘ Ima been rarely 
equalled in the history of nations.’ Such an net, however, might 
bo expected from a Minister who, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
had ’ sold the Greeks.’ 

With regard to the epithet ‘ devilish ’ which Lord 'Benconsfield 
used in the House of Lords, he is informed that it was not Mr. 
Gladstone at Hawarden who compared Lord Bcaconsfield to 
Mephistopheles, but only one of Mr. Gladstone’s friends, kindly 
enquiring of Mr. Gladstone how they wore ‘ to get rid of this 
Mephistopheles’: but as Mr. Gladstone proceeded to explain the 
mode, probably the Birmingham caucus. Lord Bcaconsfield may 
perhaps be excused for assuming that Mr. Gladstone sanctioned 
the propriety of the scarcely complimentary appellation. 

Whatever Gladstone may have said or thought of Bea- 
couafield during these tumultuous years, he had the great- 
ness and the impartiality — when his object was accom- 
plished, the 1874-80 Government destroyed, himself seated 
in his rival’s place, and that rival dead — to select this 
moment of the return from Berlin as tho culminating point 
of Beaconsfield’s renown. A friend, he said, might in July, 
1878, have fairly applied to him the stately lines of Vir- 
gil— 


Aapice ut insignia spoliis Marcellus opimis 
Ingreditur, victorque viros supereminot oinnes. 

The enthusiasm of the crowds which welcomed Beacons- 
field at Dover and Charing Cross was succeeded by other 
tributes of popular appreciation and admiration. Parlia- 
ment endorsed the Treaty, the Lords without a division, the 
Commons by the great majority of 143, in spite of all 
Gladstone’s efforts and eloquence. Indeed, Ilartington did 
not venture to submit a purely hostile resolution ; only what 
Bcaconsfield happily described as ‘ a string of congratula- 



security of the imperial highway through the Levant. The 
Prime Minister’s colleagues welcomed him with open arras, 
the Dute of Pichmond sending him a Garter badge as a 
token of his esteem and regard ; and if there was a certain 
disposition in the literary world, always critical of the pyro- 
technics of their literary statesman, to stand aloof, Bea- 
consfield was gratified by the receipt of some Latin verses 
on the return from Berlin, written by the scholarly Bishop 
Charles Wordsworth, and translated into English verse by 
Dean Stanley ; and admiration was wrung from one of the 
finest spirits of the age, John Henry Newman. 

To the Bishop of St. Andrews. 

Huohenden Manor, Aug. 26, 18Y8. — It is the happiest union 
since Beaumont and Fletcher. I am deeply gratified by such 
an expression of sympathy from men so distinguished by their 
learning and piety. 

Cardinal Newman to Lord Blachford. 

The Oratory, July 22, 1878. — . . . As to Disraeli’s firework, 
I confess I am much dazzled with it, and wish it well. It is a 
grand idea, that of hugging from love the Turk to death, instead 
of the Russian bear, which, as a poem or romance, finds a weak 
part in my imagination. And then it opens such a view of Eng- 
land, great in the deeds of their forefathers, shewing that they 
are not degenerate sons, hut rising with the occasion in fulfil- 
ment of the ‘ Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.’ And 
then it is so laughably clever a move, in a grave diplomatic con- 
gress — and then it opens such wonderful views of the future — 
that I am overcome by it. Nor do I see the hypocrisy you 
speak of.*- 


To the Duke of Richmond. 

10, Downing Street, July 23, 1878. — I am deeply touched by 
your letter, and by the interesting and graceful offering, which 

it 
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But it is only of recent .years, that I have had an opportunity 
of becoming duly acquainted with your groat and good qualities; 
your aptitude for public aifairs, your quick intelligence, and 
that delightful absence of selfishness in your character, which 
distinguishes your relations with your colleagues. 

As for myself, I am proud of your friendship, and can truly 
subscribe myself, with great atfection,— Tours, Beaconspirlo. 

The Conservative party entertained Beaeonsfield and 
Salisbury to dinner in the Riding School at Knightsbridge 
on July 2Y; on August il, the Corporation of the City of 
London conferred its freedom on them, and held a banquet 
in fbeir honour. On each occasion Beacon.sfi.eld’8 reception 
was of the most enthusiastic character, suggesting that he 
possessed the confidence not only of lus own party, but of 
the people at large. Of his speech at the Riding School we 
have already quoted the principal passages ; in the City ho 
claimed that the outcome of the Berlin Congress had been 
a general, and, he believed, an enduring, peace in Europe, 
and he spoke with ju.stifiahle hopefulness of the prospects of 
good government in Asia Minor under the Cyprus Con- 
vention. 


Montagu Carry to Queen Victoria. 

10, Downino Street, July 29. — Mr. Montagu Corry presents 
his humble duty to your Majesty. . . . The Banquet in the Duke 
of Wellington’s Riding House was one of the beat arranged, 
though, at the same time, one of the most genuine exhibitions 
of public feeling ever seen. It was a glorious sight to see five 
hundred of the proudest peers and sturdiest squires of England 
accord their fervent welcome to the man who had maintained 
their country’s honour 1 He spoko with extraordinary force and 
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mons this week. He has sometimes of late, licard Conservative 
Members complain, that they never saw ‘ their Chief now-a-days.’ 
They have now seen and heard him, and it is already obvious 
that, with even increased confidence and determination, they 
will uphold the policy of your Majesty’s Government. 

To Lady Bradford. 

House of Lords, Aug. 1. — . . . I can’t give a good bulletin 
of myself, as I suffer from Bradford’s enemy, asthma, the present 
of the east wind. I meant to have kept at home to-day, but . . . 
Carnarvon posted up from the country to vindicate his highly 
susceptible character from an imaginary attack wh. he fancies I 
made on him the other night. He has just got my answer, and 
I hope he likes it. 

I dined yesterday at the Salisburys’, and miladi had a recep- 
tion in the evening, notwith.standing Goodwood. There were 
a good many people and the dinner was more amusing than 
might have been supposed. I sate betn. Mme. Harcourt and Lady 
Maud. . . . 

Lord Salisbury had his blue ribbon and regulation star on, 
but his solicitor has written to him to say that in some bo.v at 
the banker’s there is a diamond star of the Garter which belonged 
to his father or some ancestor. I told him he must have it ready 
by Saturday. . . . 


To Queen Victoria. 

Aug. 6. — Saturday was a day of triumph. Lord Beaconsfield 
managed to get thro’ it tho’ greatly suffering. He is much in- 
fluenced by the electric fluid, and three days of thunderstorms 
quite prostrated him. He could have wished, that your Majesty 
even could have witnessed the scene at Guildhall. It was very 
picturesque, and admirably arranged. From Charing Cross to 
the Guildhall, there was a continuous and enthusiastic crowd, 
and quite spontaneous; no organisation, no committee work. 

To-day there has been a most extraordinary scene at the For- 
eign OfBce; 700 deputies from nearly 1,000 Conservative Asso- 
ciations, and they passed Lord Salisbury and myself, and they 


to seo — Parasol or Pinafore — a burlesque, a sort of thing I 
hate, but I got into the scrape on Saturday at H[olland] House, 
with Pss. Mary. She is patroness and we go in her box. 

Yesterday’s dinner was amusing, as Louise ^ looked her best 
and talked her best. I ante on her right hand, and D. of Cam. ' 
on her left, and Harty-Tnrly not too near with Lady Westmor- 
land, the only other lady there. Louise talked a. good .deal about 
you, and pretends to love you very much, and I hope she is sin- 
cere. She does not think you look so well as she cd. wish, and 
wishes you wd. take more care of yourself, and lead a quiet life. 
But who can lead a quiet life with two daughters to attend 
tol . . . 

Aug. 8. — . . . I am quite exhausted. ... I want to go to bed 
for a week, or lie on the summer grass, if it wd. not rain. 

Except at Wycombe fair, in my yontli, I have never seen any- 
thing so bad as Pinafore. It was not even a burlesque, a sort 
of provincial Black-eyed Susan. Princess Mary’s face spoke vol- 
umes of disgust and disappointment, but who cd. have told her 
to go there? 

The Treaty of Berlin is Eeaconslicld’s main international 
work; by it his reputation aa a European statesman must 
stand or fall. At one time it was the fashion to conclude 
that, because his vaunted division of Bulgaria into two 
provinces, of which only one was given politicnil antouomy, 
lasted no longer than seven years, and was then terminated 
with England’s cheerful acquiescence, therefore the Treaty 
was a failure, and Beaconsfickl’s diplomacy was proved to 
be a futile sham. This judgment has long been abandoned 
as superficial ; it may seem strange that it was ever widely 
accepted, seeing that the British statesman, who acquiesced 
in the union of the two provinces in 1885, was Salisbury, 
Beaconsfield’s colleague at Berlin in 1878.. Tlie separa- 
tion of Eastern Eumelia from Bulgaria was iu Beacona- 
field’s mind a means, and not an end. The danger to be 



provisions of the Treaty. The seven years’ delay, which 
Beaconsfield’s insistence on division interposed, gave time 
for the growth of a national spirit which hy 1885 had trans- 
formed the Bulgarians from clients and tools of Russia into 
a people with a strong sense of individuality and independ- 
ence. This development was hastened by Russia’s foolish 
and shoifsighted conduct towards Bulgaria. Having al- 
ready lost to a large extent the sympathy of Greeks, Serbs, 
and Rumanians hy her neglect of their interests at San Ste- 
fano and Berlin, she now contrived, hy high-handed and 
incessant interference in all the affairs of her •proteges, to 
alienate even the Bulgarians; and it was to be expected 
that united Bulgaria — united hy her own motion, and in 
Russia’s despite — would in consequence prove rather a 
bulwark of TuJ'key against Russia than an outwork of Rus- 
sia against Turkey. It should also he noted that the united 
Bulgaria of 1885 was much smaller in extent than the ‘big 
Bulgaria ’ of the Treaty of San Stefano ; that it nowhere 
reached the JEgean coast, nor did it include Macedonia ; and 
so neither prejudiced Greek and Serbian claims in those 
regions, nor broke the continuity of Turkish dominion in 
Europe. The aims of Beaconsfield’s policy were therefore 
secured by the rearrangement of 1885, though means differed. 

The Treaty unquestionably had many imperfections, and 
not a few of its clauses were never seriously put in force. 
Still, if we look broadly at its aims and its results, it is 
impossible not to recognise that what Beaconsfield deter- 
mined to secure — the safety of the British Empire from the 
threatening advance of Russia, and the continuance of Euro- 
pean peace — he did secure. So far as peace is concerned, 
whereas, in the months preceding the Treaty, on the top of 
a desolating struggle between Russia and Turkey, war be- 


ing tte thirty-six years which intervened between the Treaty 
and the outbreak of Armageddon in 1914. Russia cer- 
tainly fought Japan in the Par East, Great Britain engaged 
in wars in India, Egypt, the Sudan, and South Africa, and 
Erance, Germany, and Italy all conducted military opera- 
tions in connection with their African colonies ; but Euro- 
pean peace among the Great Powers, though sometimes 
imperilled, was never broken. A steady continuance of 
peace in the Balkans was, however, not secured. No ar- 
rangement that was possible in the conditions of 1878 could 
have effected that ; it remains indeed to be proved whether 
the settlement made in the immeasurably better conditions 
of 1919 and 1920 will be permanently satisfactory. But, 
at any rate, Balkan conflicts wore confined for nearly forty 
years to the Balkan States themselves; and the dispute of 
Austria with Serbia in 1914 was rather the pretext than 
the cause of the Great War. 

As regards the threat to the British Empire and its eom- 
munications by the advance of Russia through European 
Turkey towards the Mediterranean, and through Asia Minor 
towards Syria and Egypt on the one hand and Mesopotamia 
and the Persian Gulf on the other, Bcaconsfiehl’s success was 
complete. These movements were definitely stopped, and 
have never been renewed in arms. That the corresponding 
Russian advance from Turkestan towards India was stim- 
ulated for a while by the check in Europe and Asia Minor 
is hardly a reflection on the Treaty or on Bcaconsfield’s 
work at Berlin, as be was fnlly alive to the danger and had 
directed bis policy since he came into office towards the 
attainment of a more ‘ scientific ’ north-west frontier for In- 
dia, the foundations of which he laid before his retirement. 

If Cvnrns has not been ntiliaerl ns Henfirmaflnlrl infoTiitod 



subsequently thrown upon our hands owing to Erench renun- 
ciation. That he fully realised British interests in Egypt 
his actions, speeches, and letters prove; that he anticipated 
and welcomed a great extension of British influence there in 
the future may fairly be deduced from his purchase of tlie 
Suez Canal shares; but he could not in 1878 have acquired 
exclusive control of Egypt as a place of arms in the Eastern 
^Mediterranean Avithout a direct breach with our joint con- 
troller, Erance, which Avould have gravely affected our inter- 
national position. None Avho remember the excessive irrita- 
tion which prevailed in France for twenty years on account 
of a British occupation of Egypt, in which she had been 
pressed originally to take a share, will join in the re- 
proaches sometimes thrown on Beaconsfield’s memory, even 
in Liberal quarters, for not having occupied Egypt in 1S7S, 
in France’s despite, instead of Cyprus. 

The principal obstacle which Bcaconsfield interposed by 
the Treaty in the way of Russian ambitions was, of course, 
a concentrated and strengthened Turkey. For few would 
now endorse the criticism much heard at the time that Bea- 
consfield, who claimed to be a friend, had dealt Turkey more 
mortal blows than her professed enemies. It is now gener- 
ally recognised that her effective power was increased by 
the lopping off of outlying provinces which she could neither 
govern nor defend, and which constituted an unceasing 
drain upon her resources ; which provinces, moreover, might 
well be turned eventually into buffer States to protect her 
frontier. But was not this strengthening of Turkey, how- 
ever excusable from the standpoint of British imperial de- 
fence, treason to the general interest of Europe and to the 
cause of humanity ? Did not these demand the withdrawal, 
to the utmost nossiblp, extent, of Christian nationalities from 



ciling apparent incompatibles. Tar from neglecting tbe 
emancipation of Christian nationalities, the Treaty and the 
Cyprns Convention withdrew from effective Turkish gov- 
ernment both the Bulgarias, in different degrees, the whole 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, parts of Thessaly and Epirus, 
a large portion of Armenia, and the island of Cyprus. The 
transfer of Eastern Armenia to Russia, and tlie administra- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, were calculated 
in both cases materially to improve the condition of the in- 
habitants; And, when the Treaty is condemned for preju- 
dicing the establishment of a great South Slavic kingdom by 
putting the Slavs of Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austria, 
it has to be remembered that this reinforcement of the al- 
ready numerous Slavs of Austria-Hungary might well have 
led to the merger of a Dual in a Triple Empire, in which 
Slavs should have an equal place and equal rights with 
Magyars and Austrian Germans. 

The Christian nationalities still left imder Turkish rule 
had much to hope from the restored influence of Great Brit- 
ain in the counsels of the Porte. Those in Asia were bene- 
fited directly by the establishment of military consuls under 
Sir Charles Wilson’s leadership; those in Europe would 
profit indirectly by the ascendency of the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, where Bayard bade fair to 
occupy the place once filled by Stratford do Rcdclifle. 
These prospects were ruined by the abrupt change in British 
policy when Gladstone returned to power in 1880. British 
threats did indeed wring from a reluctant Turkey overdue 
concessions to Greece and Montenegro. But tliat was a 
small gain to set against the permanent alienation of the 
Porte, the disappearance of British influence at Constanti- 
nople, and the cessation of British power to protect perse- 


uo one should have known better than he the mutability 
of the British electorate. 

The place of authority at Constantinople and in Asia 
llinor vacated by Great Britain was gradually occupied, not 
by Russia, but by Germany ; aud the renewed strength which 
Bcaconsfield had given to Turkey came eventually to be used 
under German direction to hamper and not to promote 
British interests. But he can hardly be blamed for this. 
Statesmen must deal with the evils before them. In the 
middle of the nineteentli century the danger to the free de- 
velopment of, at any rate, the Eastern World was Russia. 
She was, of course, nothing like so fonnidable or so destruc- 
tive of human liberties as Rapoleon at the beginning of that 
century or Germany at the beginning of the next ; but she 
kept Europe generally in constant uneasiness, while to the 
British Empire she was a serious menace. She was foiled 
principally by two British statesmen, Palmerston and Bea- 
consfield ; aud by Bcaconsfield she was foiled without resort 
to arms. It has been the duty of later statesmen to provide 
against the German threat, and they must bear the responsi- 
bility. 

Looking back at the work of the British Plenipotentiaries 
at the Berlin Congress after two and a half years’ experi- 
ence, Bcaconsfield wrote to Drummond Wolff on aSTovember 
4, 1880: ‘Next to making a tolerable settlement for the 
Porte, our gi'eat object was to break up, and permanently 
prevent, the alliance of the thi'ce Empires, and I maintain 
there never was a general diplomatic result more completely 
effected. Of course, it does not appear on the protocols; 
it was realised by personal influence alone, both with An- 
drassy and Bismarck.’ These are pregnant sentences, which 
may well be pondered by those who accuse Disraeli of hav- 



by Bismarck — which was gradually assuming the direc- 
tion of free Europe, in the belief that Italy was absorbed 
in internal development, France crushed and helpless, and 
England wedded to a policy of non-intcrfercnco on the Con- 
tinent. In regard neither to the Andrassy note, nor to 
the Berlin Memorandum, did the three Empires seek the as- 
sistance of the rest of Europe in concerting tlicir policy. 
They framed their policy by themselves first, and demanded 
the assent of the popularly govenied States afterwards. 
Such a method of conducting European affairs, if tol- 
erated would have led to the subordination of the progres- 
sive to the non-progressive elements in Europe, of the free 
to the subaei-vient nations. France and Italy seemed for 
the moment to be willing to accept this dictation ; England, 
under Disraeli, was not. There could' bo no real concert of 
Europe unless the 'Western Powers took a largo share in 
directing it. That seems a truism to-day ; but it was Bea- 
consfield’s policy and personal influence at Berlin which 
claimed and secured for his country ns large a share in di- 
recting European affairs as that of any of the three auto- 
crats, and which drove a wedge between the three Empires, 
making it impossible for them in future, in spite of all Bis- 
marck’s dexterous diplomacy, to hold together with suflRcient 
coherence to dictate to Europe. In fact Beaconsfield at 
Berlin — with no aid from triumphant anna, such as sus- 
tained Castlereagh at Vienna and Mr. Lloyd Gcorgo in Paris 
— retrieved for Great Britain the right to a potent voice in 
the settlement of Europe. It was a victory for three insti- 
tutions in a continent which had been drifting for some 
years towards autocracy. It was also a vindication of that 
sane imperialism which he had been returned to power in 


CHAPTER X 
The Afghan Was 
1878 

At the close of the first session of 1878 Beaconsfielcl was 
at the height of his ^eno^TO and popularity. It was the com- 
mon opinion that a dissolution at that time would have con- 
firmed the Tory Government in power by a substantial ma- 
jority for another period of five or six years. The adven- 
ture must have had its attractions, as time was needed to 
ensure the permanence of Beaconsfield’s Eastera policy just 
embodied in treaty form. But he and his Cabinet decided, 
on August 10, not to endeavour to snatch a party victory out 
of a success in foreign policy. There was no constitutional 
excuse for dissolving a Parliament which steadily supported 
Ministers by large majorities, and which had still two years 
and a half to run. ‘ It would he like throwing up a imbber 
at whist,’ wrote Sir William Hart Dyke, the Whip, ‘ whilst 
holding nothing but good cards.’ But virtue was indeed in 
this case its own, and only, reward. Partly through their 
own fault, but mainly through disasters abroad and distress 
at home, for both of which their responsibility was slight, 
klinisters perceptibly declined in public favour during the 
remainder of their term of office. 

The abounding trade of the early seventies had, in the 
normal cycle, been succeeded, soon after the change of 
Government, by a period of depression, which the wars and 



Much of the savings of the country -was lost by speculative 
investment in unsouud foreign loans; and in the October 
of this year the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank brought 
widespread disaster to Scotland and the Morth of England. 
Our imperial and foreign trade suffered heavily owing to 
famines in India and China ; and there was now felt fully 
the backwash caused by the destruction of capital and tem- 
porary inflation of trade due to tlie wars of tlie sixties and 
early seventies — the Civil War in America, the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1806, and the Eranco-Gcrman War of 
ISl'O-Yl. More serious still in some ways, tlie min which 
Disraeli and his friends foresaw for the agricultural interest 
as the result of Peel’s corn law legislation, but which had 
been, hitherto postponed by various accidental causes, came 
at last with full force, grievously aggravated by a succession 
of bad harvests. Owing to the unlimited entry of cheap 
food from abroad — which, of course, on the other hand, 
enabled the artisan better to support his owu industrial 
troubles — agricultural prices tumbled headlong down, 
neither rents nor wages could be paid, and farms were being 
thrown up all over the country. 

Then, though European peace was secured, the ordinary 
man was disturbed to find that within a few months Groat 
Britain had two wars on her hands, one in India, and one in 
South Africa; and he was still more disturbed when disaster 
befell our troops in Zululand and our Mission at Cabul. 
The great imperial questions, out of which these two wars 
sprang, were what mainly occupied Beaeonsfield’s attention 
during the last year and a half of his Ministry. But his 
relation to them was not nearly so close, his direction of them 
not nearly so complete, as had been tho case with the Eastern 
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were in both cases usually chosen by the servants of the 
Government on the spot, Lj'tton or Shepstone or Bartle 
Frere, and chosen in some instances either without com- 
munication with the Plome Government, or in actual dis- 
obedience to its wishes, if not its orders, and without any 
particular regard for its difficulties in other parts of the 
world. Beaconsfield and his Cabinet found themselves 
more than once in the awkward position of having either 
to accept and support policies which they disapproved and 
men who had disobeyed or disregarded them, or else to 
visit great servants of the Crown, strenuous defenders of 
imperial interests, with reproof or recall. It cannot be 
maintained that Beaconsfield always emerged from dilem- 
mas of this kind with dignity or success. He had but a 
short space for rest before he was confronted with the first 
of these difficulties. 

Owing to the labours of Berlin and the excitements of 
the welcome home, he was, early in August, more than 
usually eager to get away to the repose and quiet of Hughen- 
den. ‘ Dr. Kidd sent me out of town to-day,’ he wrote to 
Lady Bradford on Saturday, August 10, ‘ but that was im- 
possible. I do go, however, on Monday. All I want, I 
fancy, is quiet and fresh air. We had a Cabinet to-day, 
wh. lasted more than three hours — the longest I ever knew. 
But it was our last.’ From Hughenden in the following 
week he told the Queen that he felt the advantage of the 
comparative calm ; ‘ but, unfortunately, very little upsets 
[Lord Beaconsfield], and tho’ his energy is generally equal 
to the occasion, there is no longer that continuous flow of 
power, which becomes the servant of an Empress and a 
Queen.’ 



not go for a fortnight to Balmoral! It was impossible. My only 
hope is in a very quiet life, solitude, regular hours, and no talk- 
ing. I am now quite alone and therefore ought to ensure the 
latter condition. Monty went from Osborne to Scotland, and I 
don’t expect to see him again for months. I have given orders 
that none of my other secretaries, and no messenger, except on 
urgent and critical business, shall come near me. . . . 

To Lady Bradford, 

Huohenden Manor, Aug. 29, ’78. — , . . You ask mo where I 
generally lived. In my workshop ^ in the morning, and always 
in the library in the evening. Books are comiianions, even if 
you don’t open them. They are at least proof that there are, or 
were, human beings in the world besides yourself ; tho’ I cannot 
say I fear solitude or find it irksome. It is the next beat thing 
to being with those you like very much. . . . 

Beaconsfielcl’s anxieties this autumn were largclv con- 
cerned with the proper execution of tlie Treaty of Berlin. 
Neither Eussia nor Turkey showed any undue haste in 
carrying out provisions to which they had originally ob- 
jected but ultimately agreed. But Bcaconsfield was clear 
that both must be assumed to be acting bona- f\de until the 
contrary was proved, and that consequently full time must 
be allowed to both before the Powers resorted to diplomatic 
or other pressure. He successfully resisted a proposal 
which, apparently at Austria’s instance, Bismarck made for 
an identic note to the Porte. 

From Lord Salisbury. 

Private,. Chalet Cecil, raks Dieppe, Soyt. 2, ’78. — I enclose 
a note I received from Waddington two days ago. The marked 
passage seems to show that the Egyptian business has not excited 
him. . , . His power of doing harm does not extend far. 

At the opposite pole of the horizon the weather looks uglier. 
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cations have hardly been exchanged a month. Probably I shall 
run over if the note really makes its appearance. 

To Lord Salisbury. 

Huqhenden Manor, Sept. 3, 18Y8. — It gave me great satisfac- 
tion to hear from you this morning. 

I think Waddington, tho’ he may not always intend it, a some- 
what dangerous animal to deal with. Harcoiirt ^ has taken Har- 
leyford, Sir. Wm. Clayton’s seat near Marlow, for the season, 
and, some little time ago, came here in great excitement, with a 
letter from W., directing him to see you, or me instantly, about 
tho contemplated marriage of P. Napoleon and the P’ss. Thyra, 
wh. he looked upon as a probable revolution in France. If nec- 
essary, Harcourt was to read to me their confidential despatches 
on this subject. I thought I would let him do so, and more 
frivolous gossip I have seldom perused. When it was over, I 
told him, which, by an accident, it was in my power to do, that 
there was not the slightest foundation for his narrative, wb. W. 
evidently entirely credited. 

A week ago, Harcourt drove here with Mme. H., on the pre- 
tence of seeing the place, etc., ‘not a word of polities to be 
spoken ’ : but he got me at last in a corner, and was evidently 
frightened out of his, or Waddington’s, wits, about Eivers 
W[ilson] being Finance Minister in Egypt. I told him, that 
I had no official information that the post was yet offered to 
E. W. or, if offered, whether he could, or would accept it, but 
I hoped, equally for the sake of France and England, that it 
would be offered and accepted, for it seemed to be the best, if 
not the only, chance of the two nations getting back any of their 
money. 

I have not the slightest confidence in W'addingd:on; he is 
feeble and sly, wh. feeble men often are. The only point on 
wh. I don’t agree with you is as to his inability of doing harm. 
He can do harm enough, and has done a great deal already 
about Greece. I should not be at all surprised, that he has been 
stimulating Bismarck. Waddington wants to convey to the 
world, that France is yet a great Power, tho’ if can’t, or won’t, 
do great things. All this at tho expense of the Porte, alias at 
our own expence. 



mission, and say that, while wo shall use our Utmost eltorts to 
induea the Porte to fulfil the spirit of her enpraft-emeiits, and at 
this moment, believe she will act accordingly, we feel that her 
engagements arc so large, so, at the same time, extensive and 
difficult, that the utmost forbearance and indulgence must bo 
extended to her during her operations. 

I don’t think our fleet should leave tho Turki.sh waters at 
present, and if it docs, I don’t think our naval force in tho 
Mediterranean should be reduced. Waddington is quite capable, 
in that case, of sending a French fleet to Greece, or ‘ demonstrat- 
ing’ in some manner or other. At present, he will do anything 
buf fight, but his tactics are dangerous, and should be dis- 
couraged; if necessary, by a little confidential frankness. We 
intend to see the Treaty of Berlin fulfilled, but, so long ns the 
Porte is acting hona fide, we cannot sanction any recourse to 
compulsion. . . . 

Aug. [iSept.] 8. — I have received yr. box, and rend its con- 
tents with entire satisfaction. It is always a real pleasure to 
me to find ourselves in accord, wh. will help us in tho difficulties, 
which, I doubt not, we shall have to encounter. 

I feel your time at this moment is more valuable than mine, 
and I certainly should have offered to come up to town, but I 
have no home there. Downing St. is in tho hands of tho pnint- 
' ers; the first time, probably, since Sir Robert Walpole; and 
therefore, my visit would be a hurried one, between two trains. 
I like to consult, and, if possible, sleep over our thoughts, before 
we come to a decision in the morning. I should, therefore, be 
delighted to see you here, for the statistics of travel are con- 
venient for such a purpose. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

IIuGHENDEN Manor, Sept. 7, ’78. — . . . I really have nothing 
to tell you. Solitude mitigates my sufferings, and I have nearly 
got rid of my bronchitis, but any social excitement, anything 
wh. breaks the mechanical regularity of my habits, upsets me in 
a moment. Yesterday I was obliged to have Mr. Tumor down 
to transact business till four o’ck., when I bid him adieu, with a 
blessing and a hope I shd. never see him, or any other secretary, 
again — when I aeain heard the sound of olmriot wheels mid 


Sept. 10. — . . . The Faery complains that I have not written a 
letter to her for a fortnight, and have communicated only by 
telegrams. . . . 

Sept. 12. — . . . Ld. S[allsbury] came down here on Tuesday, 
and left the following morn — affairs being most pressing; but 
as for myself, I have not had a moment since even for meals or 
sleep — so much to do and so much coming. It is worse than 
the Congress. ... 

Salisbury came to an agreement at TTnghenden with Bea- 
consfield that they would have nothing to do with the pro- 
posed identic note; but subsequently Austria’s eagerness in 
pressing England to join caused the Foreign Secretary for 
a moment to waver. The Prime Minister, however, stood 
firm. As he told the Queen, he had ‘ had anxious moments 
about the identic note. Fortunately, he knows more now 
of the character of Continental statesmen, and of some of 
his own colleagues, than he did before the Berlin Congress. 
There had been an attempt to override his decision, but he 
was inexorable ; and the result is that Prince Bismarck has 
absolutely adopted our view, and says we are right.’ The 
following was Beaconsfield’s reply to a letter in which Salis- 
bury expressed his uneasiness and hesitation. 

To Lord Salisbury. 

Hughenden Manor, Sept. 20, 1878. — . . . Our joining in the 
identic note, after having declined to do so, and declined for 
good reasons, would have the worst effect, and convey an im- 
pression of vacillation and perplexity on our part; two qualities 
which we should always avoid. 

Success would hardly justify such a step. But would it suc- 
ceed ? Is it in the power, even if it be in the will, of Turkey, 
to control events in Bosnia? An identic note, and no results, 
would be humiliating. 

But let us assume that it is in the power of Turkey to manage 



to them all the evils of their neglecting to do so, and the eveji- 
tual necessity of England acting with their foes. 

I am ready and willing to give any proof of the sympathy of 
England which you can recommend — I should not shrink myself 
from a tripartite treaty such as you intimate. It would not 
displease Germany; it would please Ei’anco; and Eussia could do 
nothing. 

The situation at present allows, and demands, bold action. 
Every Power is too embarrassed to act except England. It is a 
moment when what is called prudence is not wise. We must 
control, and we must create, events. 

As for the rumours about Todlebeu ond his mate, and the 
Eumanian plebiscite, I should utterly disregard such bugbears. 
A plebiscite in E. Rumelia, occupied by a Russian army, would 
only excite indignation. 

As for Afghanistan, Russia, in my opinion, will get out of the 
business as soon, and as well, as she can. There will be no con- 
tinuity of military operations, and the Russian Mission/ instead 
of being permanent, will ultimately take the form of nn Em- 
bassy extraordinary and temporary. But we must act with firm- 
ness there, as everywhere. 

I am rather disgTisted about the Egyptian delay. The affair 
is in the hands of Lingen ! who has drawn up, I understand, a 
great piece, ‘ grandis et verbosa,’ wh. is to be sent to me. 

However, the main object will be obtained, and all we can hope 
is, that Or. of Exr. Wilson may not find nn Egyptian Lingen. 

The same policy of patience and hope which Beaconsfield 
was resolved to pursue as regards Turkish action in Europe, 
he also desired to extend to Russian action in Central Asia. 
It was natural, he felt, that when we brought Indian troops 
to the Mediterranean as a reminder to Russia of our power 
and detemination, Russia should retaliate, as she did, by 
sending a formal mission to Cahul, and by preparing col- 
umns of troops in Turkestan to threaten India. He believed 
that, now that peace was signed, Russia vyould recall the 


persevere in the conviction that every step whicli tends to termi- 
nate unwise jealousies between two great States consolidates the 
peace which is in both our wishes. No continuity of military 
demonstrations in the direction of Afghanistan is contemplated 
on our part. We don’t research any particular influence, but 
merely good relations which should in no way inspire any appre- 
hension to England. 

I confirm the wishes we exchanged at Berlin, and persevere 
in the hope that they will come to a practical conclusion by the 
assistance of an elevated mind. 

Accordingly, Bcaconsfield was anxious that the Indian 
Government should take no precipitate action. Lytton, the 
Viceroy, on the other hand, with perhaps a truer apprecia- 
tion of the Afghan problem, was convinced that the time 
had come for a forward movement in fulfilment of the charge 
entrusted to him when Disraeli selected and sent him out 
to India in 1876. That charge, as we have seen,^ was to 
provide for the permanent security of the north-western 
frontier, which was endangered by the steady advance of 
Kussia in Turkestan, and by the growing intimacy of the 
relations between General Kaufmann, the Russian Governor 
of Turkestan, and the Ameer of Afghanistan, Sher Ali. 
The map might suggest that the barren and rugged moun- 
tains on this frontier were a sufficient protection. But 
history taught us that invader after invader had penetrated 
their barrier and overrun the Indian plains; and, indeed, 
that it was only the British conqueror who had reached 
India by any other approach than that across or beside 
Afghanistan. Accordingly ‘the Prime Minister,’ writes 
Lytton’s daughter, ‘ strongly impressed upon the new Vice- 
roy his opinion that the policy of Russia gave cause for 
extreme anxiety and watchfulness ; and that it was essential, 
even at the risk of failure, the possibility of which could 



attitude which he intended to hold towards Russia and to- 
wards ourselves. Anything, Mr. Disraeli thought, was bet- 
ter than the state of absolute uncertainty and suspicion in 
which our relations with Afghanistan were involved.’ ^ 

The instructions which Lytton, on taking up his post 
in 1876, received from Salisbury, the Secretary of State, 
were to endeavour to obtain the assent of the Ameer to the 
reception of a friendly mission; and, in case of success, 
he was authorised to give him assurances as to subsidies, 
recognition of the dc facto succession of his favourite son, 
and material assistance in the event of a clear case of un- 
provoked aggression. But, in order that such assistance 
might be effectual, the Ameer must admit British agents to 
frontier positions. Should the Ameer refuse to receive the 
mission, his estrangement would be beyond a doubt, and 
the Government of India might have to reconsider their 
whole policy towards Afghanistan. 

The first year of Lytton’s Viceroyalty was largely occu- 
pied with repeated but unavailing efforts to come to an 
understanding with the Ameer on these lines. Lytton was 
given a wide discretion; and he tried every means to get 
into friendly relation, culminating in a conference held at 
Peshawur in the early months of 1877 between Sir Lewis 
Belly and two of the Ameer’s principal Ministers. This 
conference, however, finally broke down on the absolute 
refusal of the Ameer, who claimed British material support, 
to give British officers access to his frontier posts. The 
reception of a permanent British agent iir Cabul was never 
even asked of him, so careful was l^ytton of Afghan suscep- 
tibilities. But Sher Ali was by this time deeply committed 
to Russia, and he even endeavoured, with little result, to 
stir up a holy war against British India among, the wild 



widi tlie Khan of Khclat in December, 1870; by which the 
great province of Baluchistan, Ij'ing between Afghanistan 
and the Indian Ocean, was brought within the orbit of 
Great Britain, and the right was obtained to station British 
ti'oops at Quetta, a mountain bastion on the southern flank 
of Afghanistan, over against Candabar. Moreover, the de- 
fiance thrown out by the Ameer in calling the frontier tribes 
to a holy war was met by arrangements for strengthening 
British influence among them, especially at Chitral and 
Gilglt in the north. These arrangements involved both 
risks of serious complications, and also military operations 
against the Jowakis; but Beaconsfield was decided in his 
support of the Viceroy. 

To Lord Salisbury. 

Hugiienden Manor, April 1, 1877. — . . . I have no doubt what- 
ever, as to our course; we must, completely and unflinching^', 
support Lytton. We chose him for this very kind of business. 
Had it been a routine age, we might have made, what might be 
called, a more prudent selection, but we foresaw what would occur, 
and indeed saw what was occurring; and we wanted a man of 
ambition, imagination, some vanity, and much will — and we 
have got him. He reminds me of Ld. Wellesley, physically and 
morally, and may have as eminent a career. Wellesley wrote 
Latin verses instead of English ones; that was the fashion of 
the day. ... 

After the failure of the Peshawur Conference all com- 
munications with the Ameer ceased, and Lytton began to 
contemplate the breaking up, rather than the consolidation 
and support, of the Afghan power as the proper aim of 
British policy. In this extreme development of the ^ for- 
ward ’ theory, however, he met with decided discouragement 
from home ; and, in the absence of further provocation from 
Cabiil. he bided bis time. He wai’mlv seconded, if be did 



the frontier, till the Euaaian Mission under General Stole- 
toif appeared at Cahnl in July. To Lytton this was a de- 
cisive event. He could not regard it merely as the natural 
Eussian reply to British preparations, hut rather as an 
open breach by the Ameer of his obligations to British In- 
dia. It is true that the Ameer protested against the com- 
ing of the Mission, but he took no military action to prevent 
its advance, he received Stoletoff at Cabul with honour, and 
there is no doubt that he signed some sort of treaty or con- 
vention with him. Conduct of this kind could not be tol- 
erated in a ruler who looked to Britain for the protection 
of his independence and who yet had for years evaded or 
declined the reception of any Mission from the Viceroy 
of India. Lytton decided at once that the only suitable 
course for the Indian Govei-nment was to despatch a Mission 
of its own to Cabul, and, this time, to insist on its reception 
with becoming honours. He obtained the sanction of the 
India Office, selected a competent and experienced officer, 
Sir Heville Chamberlain, and sent the Mission forward, 
taking care that the public in India and outside should re- 
alise the serious importance of this new departure in policy. 
Beaeonsfield, and still more Salisbury, deprecated tliis haste, 
in view of Eussia’s disposition to retreat. Cranbrook, the 
Indian Secretary, supported the Viceroy ; and Beaeonsfield, 
though annoyed by Lytton’s tendency to force the hand of 
the Home Government, admitted the str-engtli of his case 
and admired the ability with which ho defended his action. 

To Lord Oranbrooh. 

Confidential. Hoqhendkx Manor, Sept. 12, ’78. — I have read 
with some alarm the V-Roy’s telegram. It appears, that Lord 
Lytton cd. not have been kept au fait to the communications, that 
have taken place, and are taking place, betn. H.M.’s Government 



What injurious effect Lytton’s policy, ostentatiously, indis- 
creetly, but, evidently, officially announced, in the Calcutta cor- 
respondence of The Times of yesterday, may produce, I cannot 
presume to say. But I am alarmed, and affairs require, in my 
opinion, your gravest attention. 

If Ld. Lytton has ventured on these steps with full acquaint- 
ance with our relations with Russia on the subject of Afghan- 
[istajn, he has committed a grave error; if he have been left in 
ignorance of them, our responsibility is extreme. 

I won’t go into any details as to his views, assuming, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that some course was necessary ; but I must remark, 
that the unconditional guarantee of the Afghan territories ought 
to be well considered before sanctioned. . . . 

Private, Sept. 13. — Our despatches crossed. I should not 
have written mine, had I previously received yrs. 

I have read all yr. documents, printed and MS. Lytton grap- 
ples with his subject, and grasps it like a man. I always thought 
very highly of his abilities, but this specimen of them elevates 
my estimate. With his general policy I agree, in great measure 
— but the all-important question, wh. disturbs me, immediately 
arises — is he acquainted with the negotiations now going on with 
Russia? 

And if he be not, will the announcement of his views and pro- 
jects in The Times injuriously affect our position with that 
Power ? 

Confidential. Sept. 17. — I have yours of the 13th, and, by 
this post, return all the Lytton papers, which I have read with the 
utmost attention. 

I have not yet seen the answer from Livadia, but from the tel. 
of its contents, forwarded by Mr. Plunket, it is unsatisfactory. 
You have no doubt also received this tel. 

I am convinced the country requires that we shall act with 
decision and firmness on this Afghan question. So far as I can 
judge, the feeling is strong, and rising, in the country. So 
long as they thought there was ‘ Peace with Honor ’ the conduct 
of the Government was popular, but if they find there is no peace, 
they will soon be apt to conclude there is also no honor. 

With Lytton’s general policy I entirely agree. I have always 
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matters must bo settled by myself, and tlio Secretaries of State 
for For. Affr. and India. 

Under these circumstances, when you and the V-Roy agree, I 
shall, as a general rule, always wish to support you. 

No doubt Salisbury’s views, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be prudent; but there are occasions when prudence, is not 
wisdom. And this is one. There are times for action. Wo must 
control, and even create events. 

No doubt our Envoy will make the best terms he can. He 
will, of course, not show all his cards at once, but I am clearly of 
opinion tliat what we want, at this present moment, is to prove 
our ascendency in Afghanistan, and to accomplish that, we must 
not stick at trifles. . . . 

Confidential. Sept. 26. — Yours of the 24th reached me this 
morning. I am not satisfied with the position, as nothing could 
justify Lyttou’s course except he was prepared to act, and was in 
a situation wh. justified the responsibility of disobeying the or- 
ders of H.M. Government. 

He was told to wait until wo had received the answer from 
Russia to our remonstrance. I was very strong on this, hav- 
ing good reasons for my opinion. He disobeyed us. I was as- 
sured by Lord Salisbury that, under no circumstances, was the 
Khyber Pass to be attempted. Notliing would have induced me 
to consent to such a step. He was told to send the Mission 
by Candahar. He has sent it by the Khyber, and received a 
snub, wh. it may cost us much to wipe away. 

When V-Roys and Comms.-in-chief disobey orders, they ought 
to be sure of success in their mutiny. Lytton, by disobeying or- 
ders, has only secured insult and failure. 

What course we ought, now, to take is a grave afliair. 

To force the Khyber, and take Cabul, is a perilous business. 
Candahar we might, probably, occupy with ease, and retain. 

These are only jottings. I have the utmost confidence in yr. 
judgment and firmness, but I shall jrever feel certain, now, 
whether your instructions are fulfilled. 

To the Duke of liichm.ond. 

Hoghenden Manoii, Sept. 24. — You are very kind to mo; you 



have not yet his answer. It is unfortunate, af such a moment, 
that the Sec. of S. for For. affairs should be at Dieppe and Sec. 
for India at Balmoral. We are terribly scattered; naturally in 
Sept., but events happen every day. They have no recess and 
no holidays. I think with firmness we shall settle all the other 
things and this too. 

To Lord Salishunj. 

Huqhendek Manor, Oct. 3, 1878 . — I have been obliged to 
summon the Cabinet. I found they were talking all sorts of non- 
sense over the country; especially .some in whose prudence I .still 
had some lingering trust; and there were already ‘two parties in 
the Cabinet,’ and ‘ all that.’ 

I have given the deepest attention and study to the situation 
and read with becoming consideration all Lytton’s wonderful 
!MS. pamphlets; wh. are admirable both in their grasp and their 
detail; and this is my opinion: His policy is perfectly fitted to 
a state of affairs in which Eussia was our assailant; but Kussia 
is not our assailant. She has sneaked out of her hostile posi- 
tion, with sincerity in my mind, but scarcely with dignity, and if 
Lytton had only been quiet and obeyed my orders, I have no 
doubt that, under the advice of Kussia, Shere Ali would have 
been equally prudent. 

However, it is not so, and we have received a coup, which was 
needlessly encouraged. We can’t let the matter remain as it is, 
hut our retort, tho’ dignified and authoritative, ought to be mod- 
erate. It is not a casus belli, after the withdrawal of Eussia, and 
if wo had been quiet, we need have done nothing. I fear you 
will smile at ray specific for the occasion, and that it will re- 
mind you of my ancient proposals about Gallipoli, but I think it 
is a case for ‘material guarantee.’ That will gain time, and that 
is, in my opinion, all that is required. 

But can we take a material guarantee without calling Parlia- 
ment together? That would be terrible. The Act is now under 
the consideration of the Ld. Chancellor, and he will enlighten 
us. . . . 

Beaconsfield’s last three letters were written after receipt 
of the news of the forcible stoppage of Chainhcrlaiii’s Mis- 



field invited Uranbrootc to jriuguenaen lo ciiacuss lue prob- 
lem. The guest wrote in his diary that his host was ‘ dis- 
turbed about India because Kusaia is taking advantage of 
our embarrassment in India, and, as Corry says, it is a 
“ black moment.” ’ 


To Lady Bradford. 

Hughenden Manor, Oct. [? 9 or 10]. — . . . The news this 
morning is so black that I do not at present well see how a No- 
vember meeting [of Parliament] can be avoided. Monty has 
gone up to town to-day and will bco Ld. Cratibrook, who is also 
there to-day, and I hope will succeed in sending him down hero. 
It is terrible for all of us to bo so scattered. This critical state 
of affairs need not have happened, and cd. not have, if my orders 
had not been disobeyed. This makes it more grievous. I wrote 
to you, a month ago I shd. think, that I hoped I had settled tho 
Afghan business, but alasl I did not reckon on distant and 
headstrong counsels. . . . 

To Queen Vicloria. 

Hughenden, Oct. 11, ’78. — . . . Mr. Corry went up to town 
yesterday to make a reconnaissance about Mr. Leighton and his 
prospects, and Lord Bcnconsfield will inform your Majesty of the 
result as soon ns he receives it. He is desirous hiuisell', for the 
honor of English Art, that Mr. Leighton should succeed to an 
office for which his personal accomplishments highly qualify 
him. ... 

Oct. 16. — . . . Tho state of affairs as regards Russia is more 
harassing than perilous. If strong protests are made and con- 
tinued against the conduct of the Russian Government, and tho 
affairs of Afghanistan terminate to the satisfaction of your Maj- 
esty, Russia will recede from this new position.® If, on the other 
hand, tho Afghanistan settlement be not as speedy and deeisivo 
as is hoped and expected, it will still be expedient to continue ne- 
gotiations with Russia, while, at the same time, we shall be ma- 
turing some great stroke, which will effectually vindicate the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin. 


Asia Minor by the Egyptians, backed by Eraiiee, and in the teeth 
of the remonstrances of 'i'.M. Uoveniinent. Lord Palmerston 
continued his negotiations with M. Thiers, thro’ M. Guizot, until 
he had concluded alliances wliicli allowed him to dvo]i the diplo- 
matic mask, and to sweep the Egyptians, in the teeth of France, 
from the countries which they persisted in occupying. The state 
of Europe is such that Lord Beaconsfield believes that combina- 
tions may, in due time, be realised, which will bring about an anal- 
ogous result. 

Lord and Lady Odo Russell have been here on a visit of ex- 
planation, and to receive condolences on their cruel disappoint- 
ment in their not being able to receive the honors which your 
Majesty was graciously pleased to express your Majesty’s readi- 
ness to confer on them. It seems that the Duke of Bedford has 
revoked the promised endowment of the peerage, as he is advised 
that it is improper for a member of the House of Russell to ac- 
cept a distinction on the advice of a Tory Minister. There is no 
doubt, as Lord Beaconsfield assured the Ambassador, that the 
acceptance of a peerage for distinguished public service, such as 
the winning of a battle, or the signature of a treaty, involved no 
political relations with the Minister of the time. According to 
the reverse doctrine, had the Whig party been in office, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley would have continued only a Knight of the 
Bath during the whole of the Peninsular Campaign. The Duku 
of Bedford is the wealthiest of your Majesty’s subjects, his in- 
come absolutely exceeding £300,000 per annum; but, as he ob- 
served to a friend of Ld. Beaconsfield, very recently, that His 
Grace considered accumulation was the only pleasure of life and 
that he never retired to rest satisfied, unless he could trace that 
he had saved, that day, at least a five pound note. Lord Beaeons- 
field fears it may not be easy to remove the Duke’s constitutional 
objections. However, Lord Beaconsfield advised Lord Odo not 
to deem the affair concluded, and said that he should not formally 
advise your Majesty at once of what had taken place, in the hope 
that the difficulty, so unjustly raised, might be removed.^ 

Lord Beaconsfield had long and exhaustive conversations with 
Lord Cranbrook, and hopes that he left Hughenden in a profitable 
state of mind. 


Secretaries of State for P. O. aim India on Thursday morning’ 
next, and if they are of opinion that he should go, he will submit 
the case to your Majesty for your Majesty’s considoration. His 
absence would hardly exceed three weeks, as ho can reocli Cyprus 
in five days.’- Lord Beaconsfield reminded him that ho was on 
the Balmoral roster. ... 

Westox,- SiiiENAt,, Oct. 18, ’78. — . . . It is wise that the foun- 
tain of honor should flow freely in the Colonies. . . . 

Lord Beaconsfield is deeply interested your Majesty is reading 
Coningshy. It would be presumption in him to hope that your 
Majesty would ever deign to make any critical remarks to him 
on its pages, but perliaps, some day, when he may have the honor 
and happiness of being in your Majesty’s presence, your Majesty 
may allude to the subject. . . . 

A Cabinet was held on October 25, to come to a final 
decision about Lytton’s Afghan policy; and Beaconsfield 
gave the Queen a lively account of what he characterised 
as ‘ one of the most remarkable meetings ’ that he remem- 
bered. 


To Queen Victoria. 

Hoohenden, Oct. 2G, ’78. — Meeting of the Cabinet yesterday 
on the affairs of Afghanistan. Lord Beaconsfield, after a few pre- 
liminary observations, the object of wliieb was to prevent recur- 
rence in the discussion to what was passed and inevitable, called 
upon Secretary Lord Cranbrook to lay before the Cabinet the 
present position of affairs, which he did, and concluded by recom- 
mending the Cabinet to adopt the projiosals of Lord Lytton. He 
was followed by the Lord Chancellor, who said that the projected 
proclamation, proposed by Lord Lytton, was a deelnrntlon of wnr; 
that Parliament must be called together, and the first question 
that would be asked would be. What was the casus holli? Lord 
Cairns saw none. The Lord Chancellor then analysed tlio pa- 
pers before the Cabinet, and showed that the Ameer liad acted 
towards the Russians with the same reluctance to receive them as 
he had exhibited to the envoy of the Viceroy; that it was a fair 
inference from tho papers that the Ameer, when he had got rid 


ence would certainly be drawn by Parliament. He spoke with 
great power, earnestness, and acuteness, and was evidently highly 
displeased with the conduct of the Viceroy. 

The Leader of the House of Commons followed the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and said he was about to ask the same question — What 
was the casus bellif As at present advised, he could find none, 
and was sure our party would not support us in the Commons. 
He spoke at length and very earnestly. 

Mr. Secretary Cross entirely agreed with the Leader of the 
House of Commons. He saw no case. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said that the Viceroy was ‘forcing 
the hand of the Government,’ and had been doing so from the 
very first; he thought only of India, and was dictating, by its 
means, the foreign policy of the Government in Europe and 
Turkey. He had twice disobeyed orders : first in acting on the 
Khyber Pass; 2nd, in sending the Mission contrary to the most 
express and repeated orders that he was not to do so, till we had 
received an expected despatch from Russia, and never without 
the precise instructions of the Ministry in England; that, even 
now, he was not prepared to act even if we permitted him to do 
so. He spoke with great bitterness of the conduct of the Viceroy, 
and said that, unless curbed, he would bring about some terrible 
disaster. 

Lord Cranbrook spoke in answer to the preceding speakers, 
taking the strong Indian view of affairs, and said the casus belli 
was formed by an aggregate of hostile incidents on the part of 
the Ameer. 

In this critical state of affairs, there being now silence. Lord 
Beaconsfield gave his opinion. He said it would doubtless be 
dangerous to summon Parliament to sanction a war, if our casus 
belli was not unimpeachable; but he was of opinion that a dem- 
onstration of the power and determination of England was at' 
this moment necessary; that instead of the proposed manifesto 
of the Viceroy, which the Lord Chancellor informed them was a 
declaration of war, he would propose that a strong column should 
pass the frontiers and occupy the Kurram Valley, all our prep- 
arations in other quarters simultaneously proceeding, and that 
the Viceroy should issue a note, declaring that this invasion was 
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onstrating power, and not necessarily lending to any disaster. 
The Lord Chancellor and the House of Commons members, fol- 
lowing him, murmured approbation, when suddenly Lord Cran- 
brook startled us all by saying, that he would not undertake the 
responsibility of such a course; that his own opinion was for 
war, immediate and complete; that ho believed it inevitable 
sooner or later, and very soon; that the ‘material guarantee’ 
project was a half measure, and would bo looked upon as an act 
of timidity; and secondly, that he w'ould prefer continuing our 
preparations, postponing the inevitable campaign, to any middle 
course, and the more so because he would frankly confess that 
he was not altogether satisfied with the military preparations of 
the Viceroy; that Lord Lytton was acting in opposition to the 
military members of his Council — first in not employing ns they 
thought sufficient English troops, and secondly in refusing to 
retain the reliefs, which Lord Cranbrook on his own responsi- 
bility, and in opposition to the opinion of Lord Lytton, had or- 
dered to remain. 

After this extraordinary statement on the part of tbo Secretary 
of India, in addition to the fact that none of the forces had as 
yet arrived at their stations, and that all was matter of calcula- 
tion and estimate, there seemed only ono course to take. The 
military preparations were ordered to bo continued and com- 
pleted, and even on a greater scale, while, in order to strengthen 
our case for Parliament, it was agreed that another message to 
the Ameer, to bo submitted, before transmission, to tho Cabinet, 
should be prepared and sent. 

This is not a complete, and perhaps a feeble, but a faithful, 
sketch of one of the most remarkable meetings of a Cabinet that 
Lord Beaconsficld well remembers. It is certainly unfortunate 
that the Afghan business should have been precipitated, which 
was quite unnecessary, for wc have much on our hands at this 
moment, and the utmost energy and resources of tho country may 
have to be appealed to by your Majesty’s Government; but Lord 
Beaoonsfield himself, tho’ anxious, looks forward to tho future 
without dismay, and Lord Salisbury is prepared to support Lord 
Beaconsfield in some steps, which, if necessary, will be of a very 
decided character. 


be supported — and supported, as the Queen urged and 
Eeaconsfield agreed, with as much cordiality as if there 
had been no initial difference of opinion. The ultimatum 
to the Ameer, which the Cabinet auciiorised, demanded an 
apology in writing for the affront at AIL Musjid, and the 
reception of a permanent British Mission in Afghanistan; 
and it gave him till November 20 to reply. In the interval 
came Lord Mayor’s Day, and Eeaconsfield went to stay at 
Hatfield at the beginning of the month to consult with 
Salisbury on the line to be taken in the Guildhall speech. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Huqhenden, Oct. 31, ’78.— Lord Eeaconsfield . . . goes to Hat- 
field to-morrow, and will remain there, more or less, until Lord 
Mayor’s day is past. It is necessary tliat some unmistakable ex- 
pression of the policy of your Majesty’s Government should be 
made on that day, and Lord Eeaconsfield must be in daily com- 
munication with Lord Salisbury on its nature. . . . 

Lord Eeaconsfield hopes your Majesty will graciously confer 
the honor of Knighthood on the Lord Mayor. There is some mur- 
muring in the city as to the scanty honors which have been 
granted to the municipality, but, in truth, when Lord Mayors 
began to believe that they had a vested interest in the honorable 
and territorial title of Baronet, it became necessary to check their 
unreasonable ambition. But Knighthood in the City Lord Bea- 
consfield thinks should be rather encouraged. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

[Hatfield], Nov. 4. — I came down here on Friday and have 
done much business. They wish me to remain permanently dur- 
ing the month of Cabinets, but tho’ they are most kind, and there 
is some convenience in daily intercourse with the Secretary of 
State, I sigh for ‘my crust of bread and liberty,’ and return to 
town to-morrow, Monty’s house being my home. . . . 

There is no party here at present, but somebody comes every 
day and stays for 8 and 40 hours. Monty is of course here, and 
is. I nereeive. a areat favorite with all the members of the fam- 



to use a mild word. 

10, Downing SmEET, Oct. [Nov.] 8.—-. . . I dined on Wed- 
nesday at Lady iMarian’a, a favewQll dinner to the beautiful 
Louise and Lorne.^ Marian just arrived to a long uninhabited 
house, all her heating npparatna out of gear and wouldn’t work 
— never knew a house so cold, and feeble wood fires. The com- 
pany never got over it. ... I got home and drenehed myself 
with hot cognac and water, and was not so much injured on the 
morrow os T expected. 

Yesterday a Cabinet and afterwards a real farewell dinnor nt 
the Lornes’-, house very warm (to maho'up for the former day), 
exquisite dinner, tho’ I ed. not partake of it, and there were 
too many luxuries; a very small party, but rather amusing. 
Princh Leopold was there, in his blue ribbon, aitd full of talk. 
I sate betn. our hostess and him. The Coutta Idndsays, Aber- 
gavenny (your Hughenden friend), tho Bertie Mitfords. . . . 
Lome the most genial of hosts, and directed his conversation 
much to yr. luimble servant, who cd. not keep up tho ball, for I 
never for a moment understood what he was talking about. . . . 

It was clearly impossible to say mneli at Giiililliall about 
the Afghan dispute, as we were awaiting a reply to the ul- 
timatum. But most Prime Ministers in Peaeonsficld’s 
place would probably have jtistified Ministerial action by a 
short statement of the wrongs which we liad suffered nt the 
Ameer’s hands, culminating in the repulse of a British 
Mission by force after the reception of a Russian Mission 
with honour. Commonplace of this sort, however, was un- 
congenial to Beaconsfield. His attention was fixed, as he 
assumed that of the nation to he, on safeguarding the north- 
west frontier. The danger of invasion of India from Asia 
Minor and from the valley of the Euphrates had been 
averted, he maintained, by the Cyprus Convention, whicli 
gave us ‘ a strong place of arms,’ and secured the Sultan in 
the possession of his Asiatic dominions, providing for their 
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frontier. It is in tlie power of any foe so to embarrass and 
disturb our dominion that we should bo obliged to inaintnin the 
presence of a great military force in that quarter, entailing on 
the country a proportionate expenditure. These are unciucstion- 
ably great evils, and former Viceroys have had their attention 
called with anxiety to the state of our frontier. Eecently, how- 
ever, some peculiar circumstances have occurred in that part of 
the world, which have convinced Her Majesty’s Government that 
the time has arrived when we must terminate all this incon- 
venience and prevent all this possible injury. With this view we 
have made arrangements by which, when completed, in all prob- 
ability at no distant day, all anxiety respecting the north-western 
frontier of India will be removed. We shall live, I hope, on good 
terms with our immediate neighbours, and not on bad terms, per- 
haps, with some neighbours that arc more remote. 

Several of Beaeonsfield’s colleagne.s, and particularly 
Cranbrook, the Indian Secretary, realised the imprudence 
of this passage while their chief tittered it. ISlorthcotG 
wrote to Lady Northcote next day; ' The chief spoke very 
well, and was very well received. We were, liowever, rather 
dismayed by what he said as to Indian frontier policy; and 
Cranbrook, Salisbury, and Cross pulled very long faces 
over the “ rectification ” passage.’ It would he only too 
easy to represent it — and the Liberal party and press 
hastened to do so — as an admission that we were wan- 
tonly making war in order to estal)lish a scientific frontier. 
Undoubtedly it was the policy both of Beaconsfield and of 
Lyttou to secure, after the defeat of Sher Ali, a line of 
frontier more defensible than the existing one. But it was 
no quest of a scientific frontier, but the intolerable conduct 
of Slier AH towards the British Government, culminating 
in the insolent stoppage of Chamberlain’s Mission, which 
had produced the ultimatum, and which, if the Ameer re- 
fused to comply with the ultimatum, would bring about war. 



given opportunity for criticism to suggest that the Treaty 
on which the British Government liad prided itself was 
so much waste paper. In reply to this shallow carping, 
Beaconsfield pointed out that time was always allowed for 
the fulfilment of a treaty’s terms, and that in the present 
ease not half, not much more than a third, of the period 
prescribed had elapsed. Nevertheless, already, under the 
provisions of the Treaty, Russia had retired from Con- 
stantinople and from the 'Straits of Gallipoli, and had re- 
stored Erzeroum to the Porte, while the Sultan had sur- 
rendered the fortresses on the Danube and Patoum had been 
given up without the shedding of a drop of blood ; moreover, 
international commissions were actively at work arranging 
the new lines of demarcation created at Berlin. These were 
the moat considerable points of the Treaty; and all this had 
been done in three months. No intimation had been re- 
ceived from any of the signatories that it was tlieir desire 
or intention to evade the complete fulfilment of its condi- 
tions. It was the policy and determination of Her Maj- 
esty’s Government that the Treaty should be carried out in 
spirit and to the letter ; and they would, if necessary, appeal 
to the people of this country to support them in that policy 
with all their energy and all their resources. But ho did 
not believe that could be necessary. He disregarded current 
gossip to a contrary effect. ‘ The government of the world 
is carried on by Sovereigns and statesmen, and not by anony- 
mous paragraphers, or by the hare-brained chatter of irre- 
sponsible frivolity.’ On Lord Ma_yor’a Day there was a 
‘ chance of hearing the voice of sense and truth.’ 

On September 15 Beaconsfield had written to the Queen, 
in reference to ‘ Lord Palmerston’s “ dangerous man,” ’ 
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history has vindicated his confidence in the imperial capac- 
ity of his countrymen. 

I know there are some who think that the power of England ia 
on the wane. We have been informed lately that ours will bo 
the lot of Genoa and Venice and Holland. But, my Lord Mayor, 
there is a great difference between the condition of England and 
those picturesque and interesting communities. We have, dur- 
ing ages of prosperity, created a nation of 34,000,000 ; a nation 
who are enjoying, and have long enjoyed, the two greatest bless- 
ings of civil life — j'ustice and liberty. A nation of that charac- 
ter is more calculated to create empires than to give them up; and 
I feel confident, if England is true to herself, if the English 
people prove themselves worthy of their ancestors, if they pos- 
sess still the courage and determination of their forefathers, 
their honour will never be tarnished and their power will never 
diminish. The fate of England is in the hands of England ; and 
you must place no credit on those rumours which would induce 
you to believe that you have neither the power nor the principle 
to assert that policy which you believe is a policy of justice and 
truth. 

To Lady Bradford. 

S. Audley St.,^ Nov. 11, ’78. — . . . Saturday was a great, I be- 
lieve I might say a complete, success. The party is what is 
called on its legs again, and jingoism triumphant! In a very 
mixed assembly, as Guildhall ever is, there was enthusiasm ns far 
as concerned me, not merely cheering, but rising in their places 
of a 1,000 guests, and waving of kerchiefs and all that, napkins 
included. 

My voice was queer in the morning, but remedies got it all 
right, and the Ld. Chan[cello]r says it was never more powerful 
or clear. All our people, all people, and the foreign Ambassa- 
dors esp[eciall]y, in high spirits. Quite ashamed to write this 
egotistical trash, wh. is only for your dear eyes. 

Nov. 13. — . . . Our accounts from the Continent to-day are all 
favorable, and the Guildhall speech seems to have done what I 
intended. . . . 

Nov. 16. — Going to Sandringham. . . . The Faery has just tel- 
egraphed that she highly disapproves of my going : ' most impru- 



ham]. The Manchesters, Salisburya, D. of Sutliorliind, Bcust, 
Mrs. Standisli, ourselves, Leiglitou, Olipliaiit. . . . Prince Hal 
was very gracious, agreeable, and in higli feallier ; and very proud 
of Laving four Knights of tlie Garter at dinner. . . . 

The Cabinet meets to-morrow, and will have to decide wbetber 
Parliament is to be summoned. It is vexatious, for the reason 
is only technical, for tlio’ the language of the Act of Parliament 
is ambiguous, I can’t help feeling myself that an interpretation 
favorable to not meeting might be fairly given to it. There arc 
some, however, who fancy that tho cry of tlio Opposition of our 
governing without Parliament may talco the fears and fancy of 
John Bull, who is sometimes apt to be hastily headstrong. 

Sir Stafford Northcotc to Lady Norlhcote. 

11, Downing Street, Nov. 10. — . . . The Chief has written a 
saucy letter, declining to receive the deputation of thoughtful 
Liberals, and remarking that he has already had ample oppor- 
tunities of making himself acquainted with Lord Lawrence’s’ 
views. . . . 

Lord Odo Russell to Montagu, Corry. 

Private. British Embassy, Berlin, Nov. 23, ’78. — . . . I am 
rejoiced to say that Ld. Beaeonsfield’s great speech at the Man- 
sion House [I Guildhall] has produced a moat excellent impres- 
sion in Berlin and indeed throughout Germany. It is moat re- 
markable and refreshing to see how the Oriental policy of H.M.Q., 
in, and since, the Congress, has elevated England in the eyes of 
the Continent. 

What a marvellous and delightful change for tho better, since 
the day when I first had the satisfaction of an exchange of ideas 
on this subject with you after tho Londonderry dinner at Holder- 
nesse House on the 19th of June, 18771 . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

South Audley St., Nov. 21. — Hardly a moment to write. 
These are agitated and agitating times. Nothing was decided 
yesterday as to meeting of Parliament, but the Cab. meets to- 
morrow at noon, and will settle it — one way or tho other. I 


interview — a long one, and to me satisfactory. I think we 
shall triumph in all quarters, and not only get our Berlin Treaty 
successfully carried into effect, but that the Ameer is what the 
Yankees call ‘a dead coowM . . . 

Nov. 28 . — . . . I cd. not go to the Faery yesterday — to Coun- 
cil — my old enemy being on me. ... I was obliged to go to 
the Cab. to-day, but have just returned, quite unable to call in 
Hill St., or do anything but write to you. 

Tlie consequence is that I shall have to go down to Windsor, if 
possible, again by a spec[ial] train; and on Wednesday I must 
go to the Council besides, if possible — and Thursday, Parlia- 
ment ! . . . Things look well, but I am not. 

Dec. 2. — . . . I fear I never told you, and I only tell it quite in 
secret, that the Faery wanted Monty to succeed Biddulph, £2,000 
pr. ann., and the head place of the Household! What a strange 
thing had it happened! . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downino St., Nov. 27, ’78. — . . . Secret. To-morrow he 
understand.? your Majesty will give audience to Lord Salisbury 
on the occasion of Count Beust’s farewell. 

Lord Beneonsfield is entirely satisfied with the conduct of 
Lord Salisbury; his personal loyalty to himself, his remarkable 
capacity of labor, and his fertile resource; but Lord Beaconsfield 
a little fears the cajoling influence of Count SchouvaloS over 
him. He would, therefore, humbly entreat your Majesty to im- 
press upon the Secretaiy of State, while appreciating his labors 
and ability, the absolute necessity and wisdom of the utmost firm- 
ness in our relations with Russia. We may be, and ought to be, 
quite conciliatory in tone, but we must concede nothing. If we 
are firm and decided, Russia will surrender every point in dispute, 
present or future dispute. All is going right. Cyprus will be a 
marvellous success, and Hamley says, that Famagusta will turn 
out a harbor, which will conveniently receive all your Majesty’s 
ironsides. The Sultan is certainly with us, since our announce- 
ment of our determination as to Bulgaria and E. Rumelia; and 
Austria, influenced much by the same cause, every day more in- 
clined to act with us. All that is required is — that England 


21 the Britisli forces advanced tliroiigli the passes. The 
Opposition, ouce more under the de facto leadership of 
Gladstone, immediately proclaiimnl that we liad entered on 
an ‘ unjust ’ war. They adopted eagerly the doctrines of 
the old Anglo-Indian school, whoso spokesman was Lord 
Lawrence, and who deprecated any intermeddling whatever 
with the affairs of Afghanistan. Tliey failed to see that 
the Eussian conquest of Turkestan, and the imminent in- 
clusion of Afghanistan within the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence, had entirely altered the problem ; which, ever since 
Gladstone’s refusal of Sher Ali’s request for definite support 
and protection in 1873, had been urgently demanding a 
fresh solution. This was fully recognised hy many of the 
ablest Anglo-Indians, of whom Sir Bartle Frere and Sir 
James Stephen were the most powerful voices. But the 
Liberals shut their eyes to the facts, insisted on regarding 
the Ameer, who was deep in Russian intrigue, as a would-ho 
friend whom Lytton had treated ill, and vehemently pro- 
tested that the foi'cible stoppage of a British Mis.sion after 
the honorific reception of a Russian Mission was no suffi- 
cient ground for a punitive expedition. 

Once more, as at the time of the Bulgarian atrocities, 
it was claimed that a great moral issiro was involved ; and 
so mu.ch were men’s minds inflamed that the chronicler of 
the Annual Register for 1878, whoso duty it was to register 
facts and not to pass judgments, was moved solemnly to 
record the grave opinion that this was ‘ a very wanton and 
a very wicked war,’ undertaken in pursuance of a ‘ deliber- 
ately aggressive ’ policy, and deserving therefore of ‘ moat 
emphatic condemnation,’ These expressions read very 
foolishly now side by side with the judgment of a man who 
■was as alive as Gladstone to moral issues but who knew 



modem historian of good judgment, Dr. Holland Rose,^ 
who recognises that the action of the British Government 
in the situation existing in ISYS was justifiable, is yet in- 
clined to maintain that that situation would never have ex- 
isted but for the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum and 
for Beaconsfield’s anti-Russian policy. He writes that ‘ as 
far as can be judged from the evidence hitherto published 
(if we except some wild talk on the part of Muscovite 
Chauvinists), Russia would not have interfered in Afghan- 
istan except in order to paralyse England’s action in Turk- 
ish affairs.’ Surely he forgets that it was in 18Y0, six years 
before the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum, that Rus- 
sia’s intervention in Afghanistan began; when General 
Kaufmann, the Governor of Turkestan, opened communi- 
cations with the Ameer, which steadily increased from year 
to year in frequency and intimacy. The danger existed, 
and was ever growing, many years before the Eastern Ques- 
tion was reopened in Europe. 

In spite of the Liberal outcry, the Afghan policy was 
successful both in the field and in Parliament. One British 
division took Ali Musjid and occupied the Khyber Pass as 
far as Jellalabad; another, under General Roberts, operating 
by the Kurram Pass, routed the Afghans in a brilliant ac- 
tion at Peiwar Kotal; a third, starting from Quetta, occu- 
pied Pishin, and early in January reached Candahar. 
Parliament met on December 5, while the news of these 
successes were coming in, and Northcote wrote next day to 
his wife: ‘ Roberts’s great victory has taken the wind not 
only out of the sails, but out of the bodies of our opponents. 
. . . Poor Hartington is in lamentable case, and is re- 
duced to asking my advice as to the best mode of attacking 
us, without hurting us.’ In both Houses Ministers, in spite 


10, Downing St., Dec. (i, ’78. — I.Kjr(l rioaconsfield with his hum- 
ble duty to your Mn,ie9t.y, must offer his eonprratulations to his 
beloved Sovereign, on the signal triuiniih el' your Majesty’s anus. 
The letter of the Ameer, which Lord lloacon.sficld underlined 
some days ago, in a telegram which he forwarded to your Maj- 
esty, has just been reeoivod by the Secretary of State, and it is 
clear we may demand any terms wo like. Of course, ho offers to 
receive your Majesty’s Envoy at Cahul. 

Tlie Ghcc;k to Russia, to use a very mild expression, is complete. 
Lord Bcaconsficld has no douht, that expectations wore held out 
by Russia of military aid to the Ameer. 

Lord Beaconafield has summoned the Oabinot to moot at three 
o’clock to-day, to consider the Ameer’s letter, and the situation 
generally. The debates proved last niglit that the Opposition is 
broken into pieces on the great question of the war. Tlicy clam 
not face it, hut take refuge in more acpiahhling about sentonccs 
in despatches. Lord Bonconsfield closed llio debate in the IIoiiso 
of Lords to his satisfaction, and is not worse for what was a 
considerable, the’ not very prolonged, physical exertion. Ho 
holies your Majesty is well on this bright morning, which is as 
bright as your Majesty’s imperial fortunes. . . . 

Dec. 7. — . . . The Cabinet decided that Major Cavngnari or 
some one of his standing should reply to the Ainc'cr, that tlio terms 
of the ultimatum must be accepted, but tliat your Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were ready to conclude peace on just conditions. The 
military operations, in the meanwhile, not to ho siispoiided. He 
would, and meant to, have written this at length to your Maj- 
esty, but was summoned to the House of Lords from the Oabinot, 
and on arriving at the Houses of ParTumiont, found everything in 
agitation and confusion. The legitimate loaders of the Opposi- 
tion, influence, at the Inst moment, by the violent section of their 
supporters, had suddenly changed their front and liad given notice 
of Votes of Censure on your Majesty’s Government, for Monday, 
in both Houses. The Opposition are sanguine of success in tho 
House of Lords, the members of which are not prepared to give 
up their shooting parties, and other pursuits popular at this sea- 
son. The Peers are independent, and cannot bo acted upon like 
the members of tho House of Commons thro’ their constituencies. 


the Lower, may be very injurious. All influences and efforts are 
necessary. . . . 

Dec. 9.~ Lord Boaconsfield . . . will not trouble your Majesty 
at this moment with business, for he knows your Majesty’s heart 
is disturbed.’- TLcre is no agitation like that of the affections, 
and he can truly say, that the thought of your Majesty’s suffering 
haunts him amid all his affairs. He thought on the whole, how- 
ever, that it might perhaps be a little relief to your Majesty to 
know that the prospects of your Majesty’s Government in tlic 
impending struggle seem not unfavorable. He has very good 
accounts from the House of Commons, and his personal appeals 
to the House of Lords have brought some unexpectedly favor- 
able results. With all duty and affection. 

Dec. 11. — . . . Your Majesty is, of course, aware of the divi- 
sion last night in House of Lords:' the greatest majority on 
record. Dukes of Sutherland and Somerset and Lord Fitzwil- 
liam, and several other Whigs, voted with your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and others stayed away. Lord Beacousfield could not write 
to your Majesty before, as he did not retire last night, or rather 
this morning, until past four o’clock, having sate in the House 
of Lords for nearly twelve hours continuously. He is rather 
shattered, but managed to speak at ^ past 2 o’clock this morning, 
an exliausted orator, he fears, to a jaded House. However, the 
deed is done, and the House of Lords has adjourned for a week, 
until next Tuesday. Thi.s division must have a considerable 
effect on that of the Commons. If good news could come from 
Darmstadt, he should feel content, but those thoughts prevent his 
writing more, and perhaps he ought to ask your Majesty’s gra- 
cious pardon for saying so much. . . . 

The speecli delivered in these unpromising circumstances 
was a successful effort which extorted admiration even from 
hostile critics. Bcaconsfield occupied the earlier part of 
it with an ingenious defence of his Guildhall indiscretion, 
lie repudiated the idea that rectification of frontier neces- 
sarily implied annexation or spoliation. It might be man- 
aged by an exchange of equivalents. Treaties for rectifi- 


lent, that we were about to conquer Afghanistan and annex 
it to our Empire; whereas a scientific rectification would 
give us all the results we required, and enable us to garrison 
the frontier with a comparatively small number of men. 
He quoted Lord Hapier of Magdala as a high military au- 
thority who confirmed his view. 

The sudden appearance of Kussia in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Afghanistan, said Beaconsfield, had necessarily 
changed our policy. He held that Eussia’s military and 
political preparations in Central Asia against India, at a 
time when war between Britain and Eussia seemed to ho 
impending, were perfectly justifiable. But, now that the 
crisis was past, the Tsar was prepared to meet our wishes. 
He had given orders to his troops to retire; and his Am- 
bassador would be merely considered as on a mission of 
courtesy, and would soon return. Eussia’s conduct was 
satisfactory; but after Eussian armies had been almost in 
sight of Afghanistan and a Eussian embassy had been within 
the walls of Cabul, our relations with the Ameer could not 
remain as they were, and we could not fancy our frontier 
to he secure. It was said that we ought to have appealed 
to the Ameer and treated him with courtesy and kind- 
ness. That was what we had done. ‘ Eeally the Ameer 
of Afghanistan has been treated like a spoiled child. He 
has had messages sent to him, he has had messengers of- 
fered to him. He has sent messengers to us who have been 
courteously received. We have written him letters, some 
of which he has not answered, and others he has answered 
with unkindness. What more could we do?’ Yet the 
Government were reproached for not fighting Eussia rather 
than the Ameer. ‘ Eemember,’ said Beaconsfield, ‘ Eussia 
has taken every step in this business so as to make honour- 



at Dakka or Jellalabad. It ia a qiieation which concerns 
the character and the influence of England in Europe.’ 
He developed this train of thought in his peroration. 

What I see in the amendment is not an assertion of great 
principles, which no man honours more than myself. What is 
at the bottom of it is rather that principle of peace at any price 
which a certain party in this country upholds. It is that dan- 
gerous dogma which I believe animates the ranks before me at 
this moment, although many of them may be unconscious of it. 
That deleterious doctrine haunts the people of this country , in 
every form. Sometimes it is a committee; sometimes it is 
a letter; sometimes it is an amendment to the Address; some- 
times it is a proposition to stop the supplies. That doctrine has 
done more mischief than any I can well recall that have been 
afloat in this century. It has occasioned more wars than the 
moat ruthless conquerors. It has disturbed and nearly destroyed 
that political equilibrium so necessary to the liberties of na- 
tions and the welfare of the world. It has dimmed occasionally 
for a moment even the majesty of England. And, my lords, to- 
night you have an opportunity, which I trust you will not lose, 
of branding these opinions, these deleterious dogmas, with the 
reprobation of the Peers of England. 

To Lady Bradford. ' 

[South Audley Street], Dec. 15. — This terrible deaths has 
thrown us into endless distress and confusion. . . . 

The Parliamentary campaign may be said to have ended. It 
lasted six weeks, and I m.'ido three speeches. The first, at Guild- 
hall, put an end to the silly stories about the failure of the Ber- 
lin Treaty. The others were the pitched battles in the Lords. I 
can truly say of all three, Veni, vidi, vici. 

Beaconsfield’s satisfaction with the course of events in 
Asia seemed, during the early months of 1879, to he justi- 
fied. Ho further military operations against the Afghans 
were found to he necessary. Sher Ali fled to Eussian 
Turkestan ; hi.s anneals for hcln to those with whom he had 



his father, at once made overtures to the Indian Govern- 
ment. Both Lytton and the Cabinet at home thought that 
they had found in Yakub a man wlio would have tlie power 
to rule the Afghans, and the will to rule in friendship with 
British India. By a treaty eoncluded at Gandamak near 
Jellalabad on May 2G the Ameer accepted British control 
of his foreign policy and consented to receive a British Resi- 
dent at Cabul, obtaining in return a promise of support 
against foreign aggression. He recovered Caudahar and 
Jellalabad; but he ceded the frontier districts of Kurrain, 
Pishin, and Sibi, the British Government also retaining con- 
trol over the Khyher and Miehnee Passes, which had never 
acknowledged Afghan rule. Thus apparently all that Bea- 
consfield and Lytton desired was cheaply secured ; a scien- 
tific frontier giving command of the passes, and the guid- 
ance of Afghan policy through a resident agent. Dis aliler 
visum. 

To return to December, 18Y8. — Again public affairs kept 
Beaconsfield hard at work during the holiday season ; and 
again he ate a solitary Christmas dinner at Hughenden. 

To Lady Bradford. 

S[outh] A[ddley] St., Dec. 20, ’78. — Yesterday was a day 
of terrible pressure. A sudden Cabinet at ^ pt. 11 — a Golden 
Casket Deputation at one, and then, after seeing many colleagues, 
an early audience at Windsor — i.e., six o’ek. So I could not 
write to you, wh. annoyed me. 

And all this with a most oppressive attack of iny great enemy, 
wh. quite disqualified me for a' royal audience, during wh., 
strictly, I believe you may not even blow your nose ! Nothing cd. 
be worse than going to Windsor, hut it was inevitable and put 
off till the last moment. 

We arrived in London this morning in a black fog, and I found 
alarming letters on my table, preparing mo for the failure of 


am busied, harassed, and ill. London is as black as night. I am 
ordered out of town to-morrow, and shd. have gone some days 
ago, but this Windsor visit hung over me. . . . 

Hughenden Manor, Dec. 22.— I got down here yesterday — 
a white world. . . . 

I forgot to tell you I met Manning, after ten years’ and more 
non-acquaintance. He called on me the day before yesterday, 
and sate with me a long time. He is a fervent supporter!!! 

Xmas Day . — . . . It is not my throat that ails, it is my breast; 
and one always feels, with complaints of this kind, that wc are 
in dangerous vicinage of the lungs. Hitherto I have escaped in 
that department, but my present attack is a severe one, and out 
of door life is almost imitossiblc. . . . 

The snow is falling fast and thick on a crust of ^ a doz. 
inches. There only want snowballs to recall one’s youth. 

I have two secretaries in London. Mr. Tumor, my hunting sec- 
retary, is frostbound. He has seven hunters! Private secre- 
taries are different from what they were in my days, when I was 
Lord Lyndhurst’s, and hunted in Vale of Aylesbury on one horse! 
at the hazard of my life! I cd. afford no more. Exactly thirty 
years afterwards, when Lord Lonsdale was leaving the field, but 
did not like breaking up his stable at Tring, he offered me the 
complete control and enjoyment of his stud there — as long as I 
liked. But it was too late. Everything, they say, comes too 
late. It is something if it comes. However, I'can’t complain of 
life. I have had a good innings, and cannot at all agree with 
the great King that all is vanity. 

Dec. 27 . — . . . I have now been here a week to-morrow, and 
have not spoken .to anyone. I woke this morning to a green 
world, and went out on the terrace: this is my third time. I 
think the change of weather must bring me relief, but it has not 
come yet. I found the peacocks all mounted on the marble vases 
(with their tails reaching to the earth), wh. vases are now, of 
course, emptied of flowers. There were not vases enough for 
them, so the rest had flown up to the pergola, and one or two 
were looking into the windows of yr. rooms, and seemed much 
disappointed at not finding you. I was not so disappointed, but. 



support them, we shall be stigmatised as unpatriotic: if we do, 
they will carry all the glory. 

And yet — what is the cause of the distress? And, if perma- 
nent, is there to be a permanent Committee of Belief? And the 
property of the nation to support the numbers of unemployed 
labor? Worse than socialism. 

To hoist the flag of distress, when there has been no visible 
calamity to account for it, like a cotton famine, no bread and 
meat famine, no convulsion of nature, is difficult and may not be 
wise. 

There are 1,000 other things to be said (on both sides) — but 
after all starvation baa no answer. You will see, liowcvcr, bow 
difficult is my present position with constant eorrcspondeiico 
(and no Secs.) of equal and contradictory character — impossi- 
bility of calling a Cabinet, for that, at Xmas, wd. frighten the 
world — and everybody agreeing with nobody, but throwing the 
re8pon[sibilit]y on my shoulders. . . . 

To Anna Lady Chest, arfiald. 

Huohenden Manoh, Dec. 26, ’78. — I must thank you for my 
Xmas dinner, tho’ I have only a moment. . . . 

The Parliamentary campaign was brilliant and triiimphn)it. 
l^Tiy tho Opposition insisted upon one, I cun only account for by 
the want of judgment which distinguishes human nature: still, in 
my own case, it will not do to make speeches on bronchitis. 

Dec. 30. — . . . [Lord Grey de Wilton] is insipid. Somebody 
offered him £50 for the original of tlm Bath letter,^ wh. I wrote to 
him from Weston. Ho stared, but said he had not kept it. Ho 
was worthy of the most famous state-paper of modern times, and 
wh. destroyed a Ministry. . . . 

1- See Vol. V., p. 262. 



CHAPTER XI 
The Zulu Was 
1879 

The year 1879 was marked by British disasters in two 
continents, which contributed materially to the downfall of 
Beaconsfield’s Government. But it opened well. On New 
Year’s Day Shef Ali was in precipitate flight, and the 
British armies were completely successM in their advance 
on Afghanistan. It was known that trouble was brewing in 
South Africa, but few believed it to be serious; and the one 
dark patch, in the picture that Beaconsfield painted for the 
Queen, was the domestic distress, which his optimism re- 
garded as transient. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hughenpen Manor, New Year’s Day, 1879. — Lord Beacons- 
field with his humble duty to yr. Majesty. He had not heart 
enough to congratulate yr. Majesty at Xmas, and why does he 
do it now? when only a few days have elapsed since that season 
left us in sorrow. Because, tho’ it seems somewhat irrational that 
an artificial arrangement of time should effect our feelings, yet 
it is so. A now year is a new departure in life; and Hope, 
rather than Care, is its harbinger. 

Indeed, if yr. Majesty would, or could, for a moment throw a 
veil over the anguish of private sorrow, there is much in yr. 
Majesty’s state that may be looked upon with more than content. 
The authority of yr. Majesty’s throne stands high again in 
Europe. Yr, Majesty’s counsellors have taken a leading, and 
successful, part in the most important diplomatic meeting since 
the Con(?rea.s of Vienna, and vr. Maiestv’s arms have achieved. 



happiness, botli public anu privuie, ciuiuuu rujnuii, on snoii nn 
occasion, from expressing Ilia own gratitiulo to yr. Majesty fur 
the condescending and unshaken kindness, which yr. Majesty has 
ever extended to him; lightening, as it does, every care, and lend- 
ing a charm to labor. 


From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan. 1, 1879.— Tho’ the Quoon has tolegcaphed her 
New Year’s wishes to Lord Beaconslleld she. desires to repeat 
them, earnestly hoping that he may see many more, and also to 
thank him for his very kind letter. Tho Queen wishes to thank 
Lord Beaconsfield for all his kindness to her, and for tlio great 
services he has rendered to tho country. May ho long continue 
to guide its destinies 1 The prospects — ns regards foreign affairs, 
our position in the world, our successes in India and our gen- 
eral policy at home — are very cheering. Tho distress is, of 
course, a cause of great concern and of a oortain amount of anx- 
iety —but she trusts that that will soon improve. . . . 

Beaconsfleld’a own health was far from satisfactory, and 
his New Year letter to Lady Bradford was couched in a 
more despondent tone 'than that to tho (Jneon. 

To Lady Bradford. 

riuQHENDEN Manor, Jan. 1, 1870. — . . . You talk, in yr. last, 
of a ‘tendency to bronchitis’! Alnsl it is not a tendency; it is 
bronchitis absolute, and in its most aggravated form. Nothing 
else wd. have prevented my going to Weston. It began in town: 
more or less, I had it all the last month. I see people die of it 
every day. I don’t see why I don’t. Nobody cun do mo any good. 
I liave tried ‘ all schools of thought,’ us they say. . . . 

My present physicians are Dr. Solitude, Br. Silence, Dr. 
Warmth, and two general practitioners, Kogular Hours, and Reg- 
ular Meals. I mention this, that you shd. not think I was neg- 
lected. I don’t want any companion, unless it were you. 

The Prime Minister was well enough to preside over tlie 



essential, and that of Lightfoot to the bishopric of Durham. 
The Queen, though she herself suggested Lightfoot as a 
suitable addition to the episcopacy, would have preferred 
to fill the see of Durham by the translation of Magee. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hughenden Manor, Jan. 17, 1879, — No one can deny, and 
Lord Beaconsfield does not wish to deny, the abilities of the 
Bishop of Peterboro’, but no party has any confidence in him; 
bis judgment cannot be relied on, he is vehement in opposite 
directions; and above all, he is wanting in dignity of manner 
and mind. Lord Beaconsfield is quite satisfied about Dr. Light- 
foot, but he doubts, whether he has the personal gifts, partic- 
ularly ns to preaching and public speaking, which are necessary 
for Durham, . . , 

19, Downing Street, Jan-. 27, 1879. — . . . Yr. Majesty’s ap- 
pointment of Canon Lightfoot to the see of Durham will add 
lustre to yr. Majesty’s reign. The University of Durham, under 
his guidance, will exercise great influence on the ecclesiastical 
future, and on the formation of the religious mind of the rising 
generation. It is of great importance, to yr. Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that some mark of respect and recognition should now be 
shown to that powerful party of the Anglican Church, which Lord 
Beaconsfield would describe as the ‘right centre’: those, who, 
tho’ High Churchmen, firmly resist, or hitherto have resisted, 
the deleterious designs of Canon Lyddon, and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s,^ who wish to terminate the connection between the Crown 
and the Church, and ultimately, unite with the Greek Church. 
The Churcli Union is entirely imder their control, and now, at 
every election, that Union systematically votes against yr. Maj- 
esty’s Government, on the main ground, among others, that Lord 
Beaconsfield virtually carried the Public Worship Act. No ef- 
fort should be spared in preventing the orthodox and loyal High 
Church party being absorbed by these dangerous malcontents, who 
would support any candidate, even Bradlaugh, against yr. Maj- 
esty’s Government. For this reason Lord Beaconsfield much 
wishes, that yr. Majesty should confer the vacant Canonry of 
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have received your jorasmp a leiier or reuruary u. lour tnend, 
Lord Dulferin, will be weleoiue. I shall be the more happy to 
see him as he is entrusted by your lordship to communicate me 
all your efforts for the maintenance of peace and the foundations 
of a sincerely good understanding between our two Empires, The 
achievement would be worthy of your superior intelligence. 

For my part, I entertain entire confidence in the words wo 
exchanged at Berlin. But I must candidly avow that the conduct 
of the majority of your agents abroad does not confirm our 
mutual hopes. 

I am sure you will not grudge me for this frankness — frank- 
ness is the highest proof of esteem — and that you allow me this 
appeal to your personal power and loyalty. 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, J[an]. 24, ’79. — It is difiScnlt to write; 
even the Faery is forgotten. But Cabinets — and languor, every 
day, and interviews — unceasing — afterwards, exhaust and at 
last almost confuse me. I came up with grent care; in an ex- 
press train, and in a small saloon carriage, which had been warm- 
ing for me at Wycombe for a week, and I have never left this 
house for a minute, and yet the enemy has caught me. Dr. Kidd 
comes to me to-morrow morning, and I hopo wo may arrest it, 
but I have no great hopes till this savage weather changes. 

All the world, I hear, is skating. I do not hear of any human 
being of the civilised order being in town. . . . 

Jan. 27. — . . . I am suffering, and a prisoner now of ten days, 
but still I have held five Cabinets in a week, wh. no P. Minister 
ever did before. 

Jan. 29, — . . . I have just had a visit from the new Bishop. I 
was prepared for a very ill-looking man ; I was told by tho Faery, 
the most ill-looking man she knew. Ho is ugly, but his tigli- 
ness is not hideous; a good expression in short, wh. is enough 
in a man. . . . 

Feb. 6. — . . . This change to Fnvonian breezos is a great relief 
and delight. I have been liere throe weeks next Saturday, and 
only went out for the first time this early morn — and not alone. 
I am very tired, but still it is a first step out of quarantine, and 
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their house was full. I root, among others, Lady Cornelia Guest, 
whose letter, written in the heat of the Bristol election, I had 
never answered! and Janetta.* . . . The crowd is very miscel- 
laneous — • Lady Marian and the Harcourts, and Schou., and the 
Cranbrooks ... and Pinafore Smith = and his wife and daughter 
. . . and Count Piper, and Ct. Montebello, and a good many 
others. Our hostess is admirable from her unflagging energy and 
resource, and the daughters of the house are always delightful, 
from their extreme intelligence and natural manners; but it re- 
quires all their gifts to carry the thing through, but they suc- 
ceed. 

To-day, they had the meet here, and, with a Pavonian breeze 
and frequent gleams of sunshine, the scene was bright with scar- 
let coats and the promise of ^ a doz. foxes in the Park — but alas ! 
not one was found there; but the chasseurs have not returned, 
and, it is to bo hoped, have been more fortunate in more distant 
regions. 

I shd. have remained hero till Tuesday, but have a Cabinet on 
Monday, and, of course, will not return. After two months of 
imprisonment, the bland atmosphere must be beneficial. 

Monty is hero, and seems in high force — with endless tennis, 
ill courts, or lawns, and in the evening singing, dancing — a now 
Swedish dance quite excellent wh. you slid, see and learn, and 
introduced by Count Piper, who is the Swedish Minister. At ^ 
pt. 11 — with great difficulty, much preparation, and seizing the 
select opportunity — I manage to escape, but no one else does, 
and I am told, before they disperse, the small hours sound; in 
short, quite orgies! 

Parliament was to meet on Thursday the 13th, and 
Beaconsfield came to town on the Monday to make final 
preparations for what appeared likely to ho a quiet session. 
Next day all his hopes were shattered by the news of the 
disaster at Isandhlwana to part of the British force invad- 
ing Zululand under Lord Chelmsford’s command. Eight 
hundred white soldiers and nearly five hundred natives 
had been surprised by the enemy, and cut off to a man. 


Hitherto no large amount of public attention liacl l^ecu 
attracted to the Colonial policy of the Government. Dis- 
raeli had originally selected as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies the one man among the Conservative leaders who 
had made a continuous study of Colonial problems; whose 
views, moreover, corresponded with that consolidating and 
unifying policy which he himself had propounded at the 
Crystal Palace in 1872. Carnarvon had signalised his first 
tenure of the seals of the Colonial Office in 1866-07 by 
carrying through the great Act for the confederation of 
Canada. On returning to Downing Street, he embraced 
with eagerness the view of his Liberal predecessor in the 
office, Kimberley, that South Africa, owing to the native 
peril, was ripe for a similar measure; and he was encouraged 
to proceed by his chief as well as by a large body of opinion, 
both Dutch and English, on the spot. Sirbscqnent history 
has shown that the policy was in itself a right one for a 
large country with a comparatively small and scattered white 
population, divided into several colonies, states, and terri- 
tories, and surrounded and interpenetrated by a vast mass 
of natives, many of them imbued with the fighting spirit. 
But reconsideration of the conditions of 1874 certainly sug- 
gests that the policy was then premature, if only because 
two of the principal states, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, were at that date recognised by the British Gov- 
ernment as independent. It would be only with the utmost 
reluctance, and owing to the pressure of hard necessity, that 
the Boers who had gone out of the British Empire to found 
these states would come again within it. But if they re- 
mained independent, South African federation, being con- 
fined to British territories, would be a very imperfect in- 
strument of government ; unless, indeed, it was contemplated 



Wliatever Carnarvon’s expectations may have been, the 
first measures which he took to promote his policy were 
hardly judicious. It was only a few years since the Cape 
Colony had been granted responsible government, and it was 
naturally tenacious of its privileges. But Carnarvon, in a 
despatch to Sir Henry Barklj', the Governor, not merely de- 
prived it of the initiative by himself suggesting a conference 
on the spot to discuss federation, but actually named the per- 
sons in his opinion best fitted to represent the constituent 
States. The Colony took umbrage, which the Governor felt 
to be justified ; and a resolution was carried in the Assembly 
that any movement in the direction of federation should 
originate in South Africa and not in England. Besides 
offending a considerable section of South African feeling 
by this despatch, Carnarvon also made unhappy use of a 
diplomatic weapon of which his chief was too fond, the 
semi-official mission of a personal friend. In this case the 
friend was J. A. Froude, the historian, who was a master 
of English prose, but who wms singularly lacking in prac- 
tical political insight. He made two tours in South Africa, 
in successive jmars (187-t aud 18T5), as in some sort 
Carnarvon’s personal representative. He returned from 
the first tour with much more sympathy for the Dutch than 
for the British point of view in South Africa. Neverthe- 
less Carnarvon sent him hack as one of his nominated mem- 
bers of the proposed federation conference. Though the 
resolution of the Cape Assembly had killed the conference 
before he arrived for the second time, Eroude was ill-advised 
enough to carry on a campaign in the Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free State on behalf of his friend’s policy; and 
Carnarvon failed to realise the impropriety of this defiance 
of the responsible authorities at Cape Town. 



and unanimous South Africa backing tiie iMuiiater in Down- 
ing Street against the responsible Qovcrninent in Cape 
Town was a work of imagination. He dropped his original 
proposal, substituting for it an invitation to a conference 
in London; which, however, attracted only a limited at- 
tendance and did not materially advance federation. 

In other respects Carnarvon’s administration in these 
early years reflected credit on the Minister and the Gov- 
ernment, and frequently elicited the commendation of his 
chief. Ho carried through the annexation of the Fiji 
Islands, the sovereignty over which had been offered to 
Great Britain over and over again by native kings and white 
.settlers during more than twenty years. lie was responsible 
also for an extension of our dominion in the Malay Penin- 
sula, whereby Perak was pacified and the foundation laid 
for our protectorate of the neighbouring Malay States; 
though the principal credit here is duo to the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements, Sir William Jervois, whose vigor- 
ous campaign in Perak was looked upon coldly both by 
Carnarvon and by Disraeli until it was successful. On the 
West Coast of Africa, Carnarvon began his administration 
happily by the stamping out of the slave trade and the 
emancipation of the slaves in British Colonies. On the 
other hand, he failed in an attempt to make an exchange of 
territory in that region with France, involving the cession 
of our isolated Colony of Gambia. The project was finally 
upset by the protests of the Gambia traders; and Disraeli 
did not consider that the negotiation, which was protracted 
over many months, was well managed. 

But South Africa was Carnarvon’s chief preoccupation 
throughout his ministry, and he was able to contribute in 
many ways to the improvement of a tangled situation. For 
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Free State, produced a serious dispute with one of the in- 
dependent Dutch States, which was happily settled by 
Carnarvon in July, 1876, by the payment to the Free State 
of £90,000 in consideration of the abandonment of their 
claim. But it was the condition of the other Dutch State, 
the Transvaal Eepublic, and its relation with its native 
neighbours, which presented the most difficult problem for 
Carnarvon’s solution. The Transvaal, of course, was at that 
time, some years before the discovery of the Band goldfield, 
an almost purely pastoral State, with a scattered population 
of voor-treTckers, who had left British territory and gone 
north into the wdlderness, in order to escape the restraints 
of British rule and to preserve their absolute independence. 
That independence had been definitely recognised by the 
Sand River Convention of 1852; but the Dutch farmers, 
sprinkled at wide intervals over the high veld, had failed 
to establish an organised or cohesive or self-supporting 
State. The internal anarchy of the Republic was a scandal 
throughout South Africa ; and externally it was constantly 
threatening, and generally fighting, some one or other of 
its coloured neighbours, who detested the Boers for their 
uniformly harsh treatment of natives, Khama and Loben- 
gula in the north implored the protection of the Queen 
against Boer aggression; Getywayo, the king of the great 
fighting tribe of Zulus, was only restrained from attacking 
his hereditary enemies by the British authorities in Ratal; 
while in the summer of 1876 war broke out between the 
Transvaal and a native chief called Sikukuni, whose loca- 
tion was near Lydenburg. The Boers suffered defeats, but 
the fighting dragged on and was exasperated through the 
employment by the Eepublic of bands of filibustering scoun- 
drels. 
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a real opportunity of pushing forward, in spite of recent 
rebuffs, his great panacea of federation. ' My hope,’ he 
wrote to Beaconsfickl on September 15, ‘ is that by acting 
at once, we may prevent war and acquire at a stroke the 
whole of the Transvaal Republic, after which the Orange 
Tree State will follow, and the whole policy in South 
Africa, for which we have been labouring, [will be] fully 
and completely justified.’ He developed hia policy in a 
couple of letters during the next few weeks. 

From Lord Carnarvon. 

Private and very Oonfidl. Con. Oenca!, Sept. 20, ”7(5. — Mat- 
ters at the Cape are extremely critical, but they are up to my last 
advices going as I desire. But they need very prompt handling, 
and the loss of a mail now may bo irretrievable. 

The Dutch army is apparently in extremis, and I have received 
information that a meeting has already been called by a certain 
part of the people to ask for our intervention and to take over 
the Govt, of the country. Some even of the Dutch authorities 
appear to be consenting parties. 

It is on every ground of the highest importanco not to lose this 
opportunity, and I propose to send out by the mail of Friday Sir 
Theoph. Shepstone — the man who lias tlio moat intimate knowl- 
edge of S. African affairs and tl»e greatest influenco alike over 
natives and Dutch — with a secret despatch empowering him to 
take over the Transvaal Govt, and country, and to become the 
first English Governor — if circumstances on his arrival render 
this in any way possible. Should any now unforeseen change 
have occurred — as unfortunately is possible, though I liope not 
likely — ho will hold his hand, and I shall try to give him in- 
structions suitable to the case. But I have every confidence in 
his judgment and capacity and courage; and, knowing my mind, 
he will under almost any circumstances I believe act rightly. 

Will you send mo back by the messenger a few lines to convey 
your concurrence in what may seem a sudden, but is not a hasty 
or ill-considered measure? T'hAm evew venamt -for it VifUtl mi 


progress of events in S. Africa seems to bring a possible annex- 
ation of the Transvaal Eepublic and the consequent confedera- 
tion of the various colonies and states within sight. Much, how- 
ever, will depend upon every preparation being now made to en- 
able us to take advantage of the feeling of the time. 

Under these circumstances I am preparing a permissive Bill 
to allow these colonies and states to confederate. My next step 
must be, without loss of time, to bring S. African opinion to 
bear upon it in such a way as to secure some criticism and ex- 
pression of feeling on it. If this is, as I hope, favourable, there 
will be no difficulty in passing the measure through Parliament,* 
but, owing to the length of time required for communicating with 
the Cape and to the critical state of affairs there, I do not like to 
delay my movements for the meeting and discussion of the mat- 
ter in Cabinet. Though tbo Bill will not be immediately ready 
it seems to me desirable to give an intimation of my intentions 
at once: and every day is of value. 

If, therefore, you concur in this general line, which I believe is 
safe and expedient, I will act as I have described. 

It is clear from those letters that Carnarvon’s policy 
was the annexation of the Transvaal, that he expected and 
hoped that Shcpstone would find no other course possible; 
not, as has been sometimes represented, that he hoped to 
avoid it and gave Shcpstone authority to annex only in the 
last resold. He had realised by this time that the existence 
in South Africa of two states not owing fealty to the British 
Crown was an almost insuperable obstacle to federation. 
He saw his way to bringing one of them immediately within 
the Empire, and believed . that the other would necessarily 
follow. Beacon-sfleld, though a strong believer in federation 
for South Africa, appears to have had his doubts of this 
very forward policy ; but his mind in this autumn of 187 6 
was occupied with the Eastern Question, and he deferred, 
as he seems to have done throughout Carnarvon’s tenure of 


to take. . . . Paul Kruger is an ugly customer.’ Subse- 
quently in the House of Lords Bcaconsficld defended the 
annexation as ‘ a geographical necessity.’ 

Shepstone spent eleven weeks in Pretoria in investiga- 
tion of the problem on the spot before he acted. He found 
the Republic bankrupt, trade at a standstill, the white 
men split into factions, Sikukuni threatening one frontier 
and the Zulus massed, ready to attack, on another. The 
President and the Volksraad had no suggestion to make 
other than vague schemes of Constitutional reform. An- 
nexation seemed to him to be the only adequate cure for the 
evils of the State; and it was accordingly publicly pro- 
claimed on April 12, ISYT. There was no suggestion of 
force ; Shepstone, whose coming to the Transvaal had been 
welcomed by the residents, had with him only a staff of seven 
or eight officers, and an escort of 2.5 Ratal Mounted Police; 
to all appearance public opinion acquiesced, if it did not 
rejoice, in the change. But the assent of the Volksraad was 
not sought; the President made a formal protest, retiring 
to the Cape on a pension ; and the Executive Council sent 
Vice-President Kruger and another ex-official to England 
to plead, on behalf of the recalcitrant back-veld Boers, for a 
reversal of Shepstono’s act. Carnarvon, while of course 
maintaining the annexation, promised that the wishes and 
interests of the Dutch population should be fully consulted; 
which was a repetition and endorsement of pledges given 
by Shepstone himself. In spite of these promises, how- 
ever, no Constitution was granted for two years and a half ; 
and then the Boers, whose discontent had been steadily in- 
creasing, and who naturally desired responsible government 
through their Volksraad, were put off with Crown Colony 
administration. Shepstone clearly had not the same insight 


delay and this insensibility to the needs of the situation. 
Had a free Constitution as well as material advantage im- 
mediately followed annexation, the Boers might perhaps 
have settled down quietly under British rule, and some of 
the darkest pages in recent South African history might 
never have been written. 

Carnarvon accompanied the despatch of the Shepstone 
mission by another decisive move in the direction of African 
federation and of a forward policy to secure it. He pre- 
vailed on Sir Bartle Frere, one of the foremost Anglo-In- 
dian administrators of the day, a man of the highest char- 
acter and ability, to accept the Governorship of Cape Colony 
and the High Gommissionership for South Africa. He 
selected him as ‘ the statesman who seems to me most ca- 
pable of carrying my scheme of confederation into effect ’ ; 
and, assuming that the work of union would not take more 
than two years, he expressed the hope that Frere would 
stay on for a year or two after union ‘ to bring the new 
machine into working order, as the first Governor-General 
of the South African Dominion.' It was a task thoroughly 
calculated to appeal to the patriotic ambitions of a great 
Proconsul, one of the- leading apologists of a forward policy 
on the north-west frontier of India, a man exceptionally 
self-reliant, accustomed by his official experience to take 
serious decisions without direction from Downing Street. 
Ho better choice could have been made if Ministers at home 
had determined on a forward policy in South Africa, and 
were prepared for the risks involved. But there can be 
little doubt that the main desire of the Cabinet, and espe- 
cially of the Prime Minister, was, in view of the reopening 
of the Eastern Question in Europe and Asia, to keep things 
as quiet as possible in South Africa. They accepted the 



sto2ie’s boistiiig of the British flag at Pretoria ; and he was 
coiifroiitocl iiumedialely hy a fcoutli Africa wlioae oouditions 
were materially affected hy that historic act. in particular, 
the general Kaffir war, to avert which was one of Carnar- 
von’s reasons for annexation, ap])cared to be more iimnineut 
than ever. There was no longer a balance of power in 
which the English held the scales between the Butch and the 
natives. Where there had been two white Govenimeuts, 
there was now but one ; as the Free State might be expected 
to follow the Transvaal, and in any case it constituted an 
enclave which hardly affected general policy. Eonglily 
speaking, the English power confronted the native face to 
face throughout the land. The warlike Zulus, in particu- 
lar, who had a hlo(Kl-f(’nd, handed down from father to son, 
with the Boers, but who were friendly with the English, 
found there was now no opening for that ‘ washing of their 
spears ’ for which they lusted. Cotywayo, tlieir king, 
‘ could no longer go to war in any direction without coining 
into collision with the English or tliose wliom the English 
protected. In his mind there grew up the idea that he 
was being surrounded like a wild beast in its lair, and like 
a wild beast he prepared for his last fight.’ ^ Frere was 
prevented from dealing with tlie Zulu danger for several 
months owing to Kaffir wars with Gailcaa and Galekas in 
the Transkei on the eastern frontier of Capo Colony. When 
he had brought these to a satisfactory conclusion and was 
able to turn his attention to Cotywayo, Carnarvon had re- 
signed and there was seated at the Colonial Office Hicks 
Beach, who had no special knowledge of South Africa or 
enthusiasm for his predecessor’s ideals, but who was im- 
pressed hy the importance of the Eastern crisis, and was 


there was spreading throughout South African Kaffirdom 
a spirit of general revolt against white civilisation; and that 
the natives everywhere were looking to the Zulus, as the 
strongest race, to try conclusions with the white men. When 
he came to study the Zulu question on the spot in Septem- 
ber, 1878, ho formed the eonclusion that A^atal had been 
living on a volcano for years, and he was profoundly aston- 
ished at the insensibility of the colonists to their peril. It 
seemed to him that there could be no peace and safety in 
South Africa, and especially in Natal, until Cetywayo’s 
power was broken. It was likely that the Zulus, who had 
already violated the frontier and committed isolated acts 
of defiance and outrage, would themselves open war upon 
the white men. But, if they refrained, Frere resolved to 
force the issue, terminate a paralysing condition of suspense 
and dread, and bring on at once a struggle which he was 
convinced could not be postponed for long. ‘ It is generally 
bad diplomacy,’ writes a still greater Empire-builder, 
Cromer, ' to force on a conflict even when it seems in- 
evitable.’ ^ 

Beaconsfield began to get uneasy about the state of af- 
fairs in South Africa just at the time when the Eastern 
Question was in a crucial stage. The Kaffir wars of 1877 
and 1878 were not at all the result he expected from Carnar- 
von’s policy of confederation. 

Monta'ju Carry to Sir Henry Ponsonhj. 

Confidential. 10, Downing St., May 13, ’78 . — . . . Ld. B. is 
extremely dissatisfied witli all that lias taken, or is taking, place 
at the Cape. The troubles commenced by Lord Carnarvon, who, 
he says, lived mainly in a coterie of editors of Liberal papers who 
jiraised him and drank his claret, sending Mr. Fronde — a de- 
sultory and theoretical litterateur who wrote more rot on the 


thor alannccl J^eaconsncm ju mu aiuimm. a.anyon Avas sent 
from Griqualaiid West to take Shepstonc’s place. It was 
no more convcnleut to have complications in Sonth Africa 
Avliile trouble was brewing in India than when tho Eastern 
Question was acute. 


To Lady Bradford. 

Huouenden Manor, Sept. 27, 1878. — . . . I am not in a state 
of consternation about Afghfanistnjn, and if anything annoys me 
more than another, it is our Capo alTuivs, where every day brings 
forward a new blunder of Twitters.* 

The man bo swore by was Sir T. Shopstonc, whom he looked 
upon as heaven-born for the object in view. Wo sent him out 
entirely for Twitters’ sake, and ho has manngod to quarrel with 
Eng., Dutch, and Zulus ; and now ho is obliged to bo recalled, but 
not before he has brought on, I fear, a new war. Eroudo was bad 
enough, and has cost us a million ; this will bo worse. . . . 

Soon there came strong appeals from Chelmsford, tbo 
General in command in Natal, backed by Frcrc, for rein- 
forcements. Beach was reluctantly disposed to agree; but 
Bcaconsfield, in view of our other comraitraonts, demnrred 
to any action which might encourage war in South Africa; 
and the Cabinet decided to send out the ‘ special service ’ 
officers asked for, but no more troops for the present. 
Beach, in writing to Frero, expressed ‘ a confident hope 
that by the exercise of prudence, and by meeting the Zulus 
in a spirit of forbearance and reasonable compromise, it will 
be possible to avert the very serious evil of a war with Cety- 
wayo.’ This was in the middle of October, but at the be- 
ginning of November further urgent demands for troops 
made reconsideration inevitable. Beach, and tbo Cabinet 
with him, were by no moans satisfied that a Zulu war was 
necessary; or that, if one should break out, a sufficient 


privately, to the test of my power. But I cannot really 
control him without a telegraph.^ (I don’t know that I 
could, with one.) I feel it is as likely as not that he is at 
war with the Zulus at the present moment; and if his forces 
should prove inadequate, or the Transvaal Boers should 
take the opportunity to rise, he will he in a great difficulty, 
and we shall be blamed for not supporting him.’ These 
last considerations prevailed over the Cabinet’s reluctance 
to encourage their agent’s forward policy, and the rein- 
forcements were sent before the end of iMovember, with the 
instruction, however, that they were only to be used for 
defensive purposes. 

Brere seems to have been taken aback by the hesitation 
of the Cabinet to send reinforcements and by their evident 
anxiety to avoid war. He had frequently, in his letters 
to the Imperial Government, expressed in general terms his 
view that Great Britain should be the sole sovereign, on 
both South African coasts, up to the Portuguese frontiers, 
and that she should not evade the clear responsibilities of 
sovereignty, but make the native tribes realise that she was 
master. As this view had not been controverted from home, 
he appears to have conceived that he had a right to claim 
Cabinet support for the detailed measures, including a 
declaration of war, which were necessary, in his judgment, 
for carrying it out. The present exhortations of the Cab- 
inet to moderation came, he considered, too late; he Imd, 
in reliance on their acceptance of his policy, committt'd 
himself too far, and the peril to white men in South Africa 
was too imminent, for any hesitation now. And yet there 
seem to have been some of the elements of a possible com- 
promise. Cetywayo had consented to accept arbitration on 
the vexed question of the boundary between Zululand and 
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High Coininiasioiiev, luid lo uuiko. (lu^ award. He thoagk | 
that tlie report wa.s too partial to tlio Zulu.s, hat that never- | 

theless, in spite of the disgust whioh its aeeeptance would [ 

cause the Eocrs, it must in tho main ho awu'plc'd. 5 

With a communication of this agrcitadde kind to make, I 

it ought, ono would think, to have lioou possible for Frere I 

to come to an arrangement with tho Zulus which would com- i 

ply with his instructions from homo and, while accuriug the | 

Colony from iimuodiato danger, postpone, in deference to | 

imperial difficulties in othci- (umtinents, a South African I 

war. lie saw his duty differently, and he may have been | 

right. He disregarded the in.struetions which had been in 
his hands for some weeks, and, without rcfercnco to the f 
Home Goveniment, delivered on Dcciemher 11, along with 1 
tho award, an ultimatum which he felt sure, (lety wayo would 1 
not accept aud which would therefore involve immediate ■ 
hostilities. He required tho king, as was obviously proper, ' 
to make good, by duo or surrender, the outrages which hie 
people had committed; but he went farther and dcmninled 
that he should abolish the military 8yst(‘.m of a celibate 
soldiery which made the Zulus a t(n'ror to their neighbours, 
that he slmnld receive back and protect the missionaries 
whom he had expelled, and that ho should agree to tho ap- 
pointment of a permanent British Hesident in his country. 

ISTo answer was returned within tho stipulated time^ and 
early in Jaminry, 18Y5), the war began. Erere was ap- 
parently satisfied that Chelmsford had sufficient force, and 
that success would be speedy and complete. Beach also 
was sanguine. 

From Sir Michael Hides Beach, 

WiLLrAMSTnir Park. PAmponn. .Ian. I.t. ’YO. — . . . There is, I 
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these letters were written at a time when they thought no rein- 
forcements were coining; the Zulus are reported to be much di- 
vided in opinion, likely to be rendered more so by some of the de- 
mands which Frerc has inaile, so that Cetywayo’s position may 
be very similar to that of Shere Ali ; and the Boers, who might 
place us in a very difficult situation by rising in the Transvaal 
while we are engaged with the Zulus, are said to be perfectly pas- 
sive, according to their nature, waiting to see what will turn up. 
When the Zulus have submitted or are beaten, the Boers will be 
afraid to move — and Carnarvon’s acquisition should then settle 
down under our rule in a way which has not, as yet, seemed 
probable since we took it. 

So that, on the whole, though Frere’s policy — especially in 
the matter of cost — is extremely inconvenient to us at the pres- 
ent moment, I am sanguine as to its success, and think we shall 
be able, without much difllculty, to defend its main principles 
here. I think it moat fortunate that we sent out the reinforce- 
ments when we did. Frere had made up his mind not to be 
stopped by the want of them; but if the weakness of his forces 
had led to any failure at first, a most serious war might have 
resulted, and we should have had to bear all the blame. Now 
he has got all the force he asked for, in time to finish off the 
affair easily and quickly, if his calculations as to what he is 
undertaking are at all accurate. 

Frere’s calculations had not taken sufficiently into account 
those characteristics of British Generals, when fighting in 
South Africa, which have so often resulted in the opening 
of our campaigns there with a serious check if not with dis- 
aster: namely, over-confidence, disregard of local advice, 
and under-estimate of the enemy. All these contributed 
their share to the fatal day of Isandhlwana, January 22, 
1879. The Cabinet were, therefore, as unprepared as the 
public for the news ; and to Beaconsfield himself it was a 
crushing blow, as he saw at once how injuriously it must 
affect England’s position abroad, and his Cabinet’s position 


consfield is very unintelligible. The Cabinet met, and hnva sent 
five regiments of Infantry inatoud of throo asked for by Lord 
Clielmsford, and all the Cavalry, and Artillery, and stores whidi 
he requested. It is to be hoped, that he may bo equal to the 
occasion, but it is iinpossiblo not to fool, that this disaster hns 
occurred to the Jleadqunrtors column, ^vhich ho was hiinsolf com- 
manding. This sad nows has conio wlion, by indofatigablo efforts, 
everything was beginning to look brigdit. It will change every- 
thing, reduce our Continontal influouce, and embarrass gur 
finances. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Feb. 12, 1879. — , . . [Lord Boaoonsfield] must not 
be downhearted for a moment, but show a bold front to th« 
world. This ought, however, to bo a lesson never to reduce our 
forces, which was just going to bo done; for, with onr enormous 
Empire, we must always bo prepared for such contingencies. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downinq Street, Feh. 12, ’79. — I could not write to you 
yesterday, and am equally incapablo to-day. I am greatly 
stricken; aud have to support others, which increases the burthen; 
almost intolerable. I know not which I dread moat, the banquet 
to-day, or the Senate to-morrow. The Prince of Wales comes 
to me in lialf an hour. Ho is from Osborne; yesterday the D. of 
Cambridge was with mo. 

Everybody was congratulating mo on being the most fortu- 
nate of Ministers, when there comes this horrible disaster ! 

It ia not surprising that this blow should have prostrated 
Beaconsfield physically ; and it is clear that he had a serious 
relapse during the remainder of this month, when the ener- 
gies of the Government were mainly directed to retrieving, 
aa quickly as possible, the position in South Africa. 

To Queen Victoria. 
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so great a Sovereign as yr. Majesty should not have a sick Min- 
ister. This is the anniversary of the fifth year of the existing 
Administration. He hopes he has not altogether failed in devo- 
tion to yr. Majesty, and in some accomplishment of Yr. Majesty’s 
policy, but he feels deeply how much in any efliorts he owes to yr. 
Majesty’s support and expression of confidence. . . . 


From Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Castle, Feh. 18, 18Y9. — The Queen has just received 
Lord Beaconsfield’s kind letter. -She is so grieved to hear that he 
is not well, but hopes it will soon pass o€, and that he will for 
long yet continue to direct the councils of his Sovereign, which 
he has done so ably and firmly, and to whom he has shown such 
great personal devotion and kindness. . . . 

The public outcry against both Frere and Chelmsford 
was very loud and very widespread. The general view 
was that the one, by ignoring bis instructions from home, 
had needlessly precipitated the war which had begun so 
disastrously; that the other had shown carelessness and in- 
competence in the field. That they should both be recalled 
was the popular demand. The Cabinet were naturally 
more incensed against Frere, who had disregarded their 
wishes, than against Chelmsford, of whose professional ade- 
quacy they could not well judge. Beaconsfield, though re- 
senting Frere’s disobedience, had the highest opinion of his 
abilities and character, which he believed to be a tower of 
strength in South Africa. With regard to Chelmsford he 
felt himself to be in a delicate situation. He had left 
Chelmsford, the father, out of his Cabinet in 1868 because 
he thought him an incompetent Lord Chancellor; it would 
be distressing to him to have to supersede Chelmsford, the 
son, as a not sufficiently competent General. It would be fair, 
at anv rate, to allow him a certain time in which to retrieve 



Trere for bis disobedience while at the same time continu- 
ing him in a post for which he was pre-eminently qualified. 

The despatch of March 19, from Beach to Frcre, con- 
taining the considered judgment of the Cabinet, stated that 
' they have been unable to find in the documents you have 
placed before them that evidence of urgent necessity for im- 
mediate action which alone could justify you in taking, 
without their full knowledge and sanction, a course almost 
certain to result in war, which, as 1 had previously im- 
pressed upon you, every effort should have be'en used to 
avoid.’ But they gladly recorded ‘ their high appreciation 
of the great experience, ability, and energy which you have 
brought to bear on the important and difficult task you have 
undertaken ’ ; and they concluded by stating that ‘ they 
have no desire to withdraw, in the present crisis of affairs, 
the confidence hitherto reposed in you, the continuance of 
which is now more than ever needed to conduct our diffi- 
culties in South Africa to a successful tei-mination.’ The 
decision represented the exact feelings of the Prime Min- 
ister towards Frere; but it was a very illogical one, as the 
Opposition, who, by resolution in both Houses, demanded 
Frere’s recall, pointed out. How could a man who is pub- 
licly censured continue to command the confidence essential 
to the efficient performance of Frerc’s high duties ? To that 
question the Prime Minister’s speech in debate afforded no 
answer. He said: 

What we had to determine is this '..Was it wise that such an act 
on the part of Sir Bartle Frere as, in fact, commencing war with- 
out consulting the Government at home, and without their sanc- 
tion, should be passed unnoticed? Ought it not to bo noticed in 
a manner which should convey to that eminent person a clear 



the retention of Sir Bartle Frere in that position was our duty, 
notwithstanding the inconvenient observations and criticisms to 
which we were, of course, conscious it might subject us; and, that 
being our conviction, we have acted upon it. 

It is a very easy thing for a Government to make a scape-goat. 

. . . If Sir Bartle Frere had been recalled in deference to the 
panic, the thoughtless panic, of the hour, ... no doubt a certain 
degree of odium might have been averted from the heads of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, and the world would have been delighted, as 
it always is, to find a victim. This was not the course which we 
pursued, and it is one which I trust no British Government ever 
will pursue. We had but one object in view, and that was to take 
care that at this most critical period the affairs of Her Majesty 
in South Africa should be directed by one not OTily qualified 
to direct them, but who was superior to any other individual 
whom we could have selected for that purpose. The sole ques- 
tion that we really have to decide to-night is: Was it the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to recall Sir Bartle Frere in conse- 
quence of his having declared war without our consent? 

Beaconsfield proceeded to declare that the policy of the 
Government in South Africa was still what it had always 
heen, and what Caniarvon selected Frere to carry out — 
a policy of confederation, and emphatically not one of an- 
nexation, ‘ I myself regard a policy of annexation with 
great distrust.’ If tliey had annexed the Transvaal, it was 
because the circumstances were peculiar; that was 'a ter- 
ritory which was uo longer defended by its occupiers.’ But, 
while he trusted we should shortly defeat the Zulus in a sig- 
nificant manner, he altogether disclaimed any intention 
either of exterminating them or of annexing their country. 
Though Ministers had a majority of 95 in the Lords, they 
were only supported in the Conomons by a majority of 60. 

To Lady Bradford. 

House op Lords, April 4. — I hope you like our popular 
Budget ! ! ! Gladstone, Childers, and Goschen are furious and 


Ohelmaford will come out triumphant. I wish I aliared his con- 
victions. ... 

April 21.— I found the post wd. not allow my writing to you 
from Hatfield, or rather the Sabbath-stricken trains, which are as 
iinmoveabl^ as iu Scotland. 

I wont down there ' with the hope that I might combine busi- 
ness and frequent tels. with the burst of spring; but that has 
been a failure. The sun appeared on Saturday, but with a cut- 
ting easterly wind, in wh. I am sorry to hear that you sat out. 
And on Sunday it poured, and now I am in London again, black 
and terribly cold. 

There was literally nobody at Hatfield save the family — but 
that is a numerous and amusing one. Live boys, the youngest 
quite an urehiu, hardly breeched but giving his opinion on public 
affairs like his brothers. The Standard is hia favourite paper, but 
ho did not approve of its leading article on Ruaaia of that day, 

‘ the tone too sarcastic Mil 

— ' The course of events in South Africa and tlio despatches 
and letters received from Frere and Chelmsford tended to 
strengthen the current setting against both of them in tlio 
Cabinet. ‘ Sir Bartle Frore,’ wroto Benconafiold to the 
Queen on April 8, ‘ persists in vindicating liis oouduct to 
the alarm of the Cabinet, the majority of whom is decidedly 
in favour of his recall; but Lord Boaconsfiold feels that 
such a step, after the recent discussions in Parliament, 
would be as damaging to yr. Majesty’s Govoniment ns to 
Sir Bartle.’ But a month later he felt that matters could 
not be left to drift on without a change. ‘ The news from 
the Cape very unsatisfactory,’ he wrote to Lady Chesterfield 
on May 8. ‘ Chelmsford wanting more force, tho’ he does 
nothing with the 15,000 men he has. He seems cowed and 
confused.’ The long delay on the spot in taking steps to 
retrieve the disasters of the beginning of the year exasper- 
ated the public at home as well as the Prime Minister; and 



cession, and Beaconsfield thus reported their decision to 
Her Majesty. 

To Queen Vicioria. 

10, Downing Street, May 19, 1879.—. . . The Cabinet sat for 
more than two hours on the affairs of South Africa, which they 
found most unsatisfactory; no despatches by this packet, either 
from tlie Lord High Commissioner, or the Oommandcr-in-Chief, 
tho’ an abundance of private information, which would show that 
tlie expenditure for transport was enormous, and aggravated by 
tlie misunderstanding which appears to subsist between the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Sir Henry Bulwer, the Governor of Natal. 
Lord John Manners, Dukes of Richmond and Northumberland, 
Mr. Secretary Stanley, and Sir H. Beach, supported Lord Chelms- 
ford, but all acknowledged that yr. Majesty’s Government were 
left in a state of great darkness, and that no one seemed clearly 
to understand what we were aiming at, and what terms would sat- 
isfactorily conclude the war. The Cabinet adjourned their de- 
cision, but the prevalent, not to say unanimous, opinion seemed to 
be, that without superseding either Sir Bartle or Lord Chelms- 
ford, a ' dictator ’ should be sent out, intimately acquainted with 
the views and policy of yr. Majesty’s Government, who should be 
able to conclude peace, when the fitting opportunity occurred, and 
effect a general settlement. . . . 

What may be called the preliminaries of peace have been signed 
by the Ameer of Afghanistan. This will be announced to both 
Houses to-night, a great event. . . . 

May 23. — The third consecutive Cabinet has just closed on 
the affairs of South Africa. . . . The Cabinet is of opinion that 
the civil and military commands in S. Africa should be rear- 
ranged. The authority of Sir B. Frere to extend over the Cape 
Colony and the territories adjacent (Sir B. F. will be 1,000 miles 
from the seat of war). Sir Garnet Wolseley to be yr. Majesty’s 
High Commissioner, and Commander-in-Chief for Natal, Trans- 
vaal, and territories adjacent, including Zululand, and to have 
within that urea supreme civil and military authority under yr. 
Majesty. Sir Garnet having superior rank, the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief will become second in command. If yr. Majesty 



opposition wiiicn no was cviciciinv anoni. to onconntor Unit 
rjCHconsfield goonoliccl his coiigrahilaliona on Tier lilajestv’s 
birthday next day in his liigheat, vein of extravagance, 

'I'o Quenn Victoria. 

10, Downing Stoeet, Afaiy 24, 1870 — To-day Lord BoaconsGeld 
ought fitly, perhaps, to congratulate a iiowcrfiil Sovereign on' her 
imperial sway,, the vnstness of her Empire, and the success and 
strength of her fleets and armies. But ho cannot, his mind is in 
another mood. He can only think of tho atrnngoucss of his des- 
tiny, that it has conio to pass, that ho should bo the servant of ono 
so great, and whoso infinite kindness, tho brightness of whoso in- 
telligeneo and tho firmness of whoso will, have enabled him to un- 
dertake labors, to which ho otherwise would be qulto unequal, and 
supported him in all things by a eondesconding sympathy, which 
in the hour of difficulty alike charms and inspires. 

Upon the Sovereign of many lands and many hearts, may an 
omnipotent Providouco shed every blessing that the wise can de- 
sire, and the virtuous doscrvol If this year lias been a year of 
gloom, may the bright shadow of tho coming hours illumiuo her 
with their happiness, sustain her in her state, and touch with an 
enchanting ray the hallowed influences of her hearth 1 

The Queen was not placated by these compliments, but 
scut a reasoned remonstrance well worthy of consideration. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Ealmoeal, Maij 20, 1879. — •Tho Queen telegraphed in cypher 
twice to Lord Beaconsficld in answer to his cypher and letter. 
She can only repeat in tho very strongest terms her opinion on 
this all-important subject of S. Africa. Whatever fault may 
have been committed in declaring, (perhaps) too hastily, war. Sir 
B, Frere seems to have succeeded, by bis personal influence, in 
conciliating those Important portions of the Colonics, who wore 
considered to be disaffected.^ To reward his efforts therefore by 
sending out an officer with the powers proposed, instead of en- 
couraging him, will be n public mark of want of coufidonco — at 



Chelmsford may, perhaps, be less certain, but he also seems to 
liave been successful of late. 

And the Queen most strongly protests against the use of pri- 
vate information, than which nothing more injurious to disci- 
pline and good government can exist. This was one of the causes 
of our suffering in the Crimea and led to every sort of evil. No 
Commander or Governor can stand against or submit to that ; 
and the Queen can only attribute this to the inexperience of pub- 
lic life in some of his colleagues. 

If it is absolutely necessary to prevent any peace being con- 
cluded which the Govt, would disapprove, send someone out with 
messages to Sir B. Frere and Lord Chelmsford to explain exactly 
what the Govt, wish and what they object to. But do not upset 
everything — which will be the case if an officer, whoever he may 
be, is sent out with the powers proposed. 

The Queen would sanction the proposal submitted if her warn- 
ings are disregarded, but she would nut approve it. This is con- 
fidential, but Lord Beaconsficld cau read any portion of it, he 
thinks proper, to the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet persisted, in spite of royal disapproval. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, May 27, 1879. — . . . Yr. Majesty’s cy- 
phered telegram, dated 23rd inst., was received' on the birthday. 
It gave yr. Majesty’s sanction to the proposed arrangements in 
S. Africa if the Cabinet w’as really of opinion, that they were 
absolutely necessary, tho’, then, yr. Majesty could not approve 
them. Lord Beaconsfield passed Sunday, there being no Cabi- 
net on the birthday, in attempting to consult with his colleagues 
in detail, and in seeing H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, with 
whom he bad already conferred on the main business some time 
ago, and who only differed from yr. Majesty’s Govt, on the per- 
sonal point, wishing Lord Napier of M[agdala] to be selected 
instead of Sir G. Wolseley. 

It was only yesterday that the Cabinet could be again called 
together. Lord Beaconsfield read to his colleagues, the two cy- 

I 1 — — UrT/x a IrtTirr ftnA 


nnd siiTiilflr cliango wGro not agreed to. 

It was witli much difficulty that Xord Bcnconsfield secured the 
arrangement, that Sir Bartlo Frero should remain as High Com- 
missioner of the Cape Colony and its dependencies. These are 
more than 1,000 miles from the seat of war. 

No one upheld Lord Chelmsford. Even tho Secretary of War 
gave him up, nnd spoke as if the military anthoritiee had done 
the same. His quarrel nnd controversial correspondence with Sir 
ri. Bulwer seemed the last drop. Perhaps also tho dissensions 
in his own staff. Tho Cabinet throughout has not been influ- 
enced by private information, a private letter has been rarely 
introduced, and only in the case of its being written by persona 
in high acknowledged public place and responsibility. 

The Cabinet scarcely closed its labors yesterday, until the 
Houses of Parliament assembled: nnd it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the public announcement of their labors sbould bo made, 
as the House of Commons adjourns to-day for tho holidays, nnd 
had they been allowed to disperse without being apprised of the 
intentions of yr. Majesty’s Ministers, there would have been tho 
usual outcry of coup d’oiat, and customary complaint that im- 
portant measures are always taken when Parliament is not sit- 
ting. 

Lord Beaconsfield is pained that yr. Majesty disapproves of 
the .policy of yr. Majesty’s servants, but he is himself deeply 
convineed that the measures in question wore necessary for the 
honor and welfare of yr Majesty’s subjects, and the highest inter- 
ests of their Sovereign. 

The Queen was not convinced. She thought Wolseley 
unconoiliatory, ambitious, and too junior in military stand- 
ing for the commission ; and aho recorded her conviction that 
‘ yielding to a cry, and superseding (for it is that, though 
under a disguised form) so distinguished and able as well 
as excellent a man as Sir B. Frere is deeply to be regretted; 
for it will discourage all public servants in distant parts, nnd 
forms a bad precedent.’ Tho decision once tnkenj however, 


From Queen Victoria. 

Balmoral, J une 3, 1879. — The Queen . . . sees and admits the 
force of the arguments, especially as regards Lord Chelmsford, 
but regrets anything that might discourage poor Sir Bartle Frere, 
who seems to have been so very successful with the Boers. How- 
ever, the instructions seem very properly worded and not in a 
spirit to hurt Sir Bartle’s feelings, she hopes. She has received 
an interesting letter from him which she encloses and would ask 
Lord Beaconsfield to send to Sir M. H. Beach, and to ask him to 
return it to her. She thought of replying to him merely thanking 
him, expressing her feeling for the great anxiety he must have 
gone through as well as her satisfaction at the news respecting 
the Boers; and she thought of adding that she trusted that the 
arrangements just concluded, and which were necessitated by the 
great distances and the importance of having a general officer to 
act both in the military and civil capacity, would prove an assist- 
ance and relieve him from much anxiety as well as from bodily 
fatigue. If Lord Beaconsfield approves would he telegraph ? She 
will also mention this to Sir M. H. Beach. The Queen will then 
send Sir B. Frere the 4th Volume: * and thank him for his con- 
gratulations, and she hopes in this way that he may remain, 
tho’ she is fearful that the attacks in the press and in Parlia- 
ment may make it more difficult. . . . 

Beaconsfield had to face opposition from the military au- 
thorities as well as from the Queen, as appears from his 
private letters. 


To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

10, Downino St., May 28, ’79. — We have had a terrible time 
of it: six Cabinets in eight days. I believe it never happened 
before. However, Sir Garnet Wolseley goes to S. Africa, and 
goes to-morrow night, tho’, between ourselves, the Horse Guards 
are furious, the Princes all raging, and every mediocrity as jeal- 
ous as if we had prevented him from conquering the world. 

As for domestic affairs, the Empress ^ has departed, having pre- 
sented me with her framed portrait. I met her at dinner last 


see LMU iruupiiifcs w.. ««.yj wii. 

we fortunately had. S. looks better. They go to Weston on 
Friday. I am very tired and hope on Saturday to reach Hugh- 
enden. . . . 

May 31.—. . . The Horse Guards rage furiously, but Sir Gar- 
net has departed. They all complain of the hurried manner in 
wh. the affair was managed. I dare say. If there had not been 
a little hurry, he never wd. have gone. They wd. have got up 
some conspiracy wh. wd. have arrested everything. 

All the world now is thinking and talking of a new French 
actress, Sarah Bernhardt; places, boxes, and stalls taken for 
more than two months. Lord Dudley gives a great banquet in. 
the midst of Whitsun week, and she is to play in the evening. 
He invited me, and I declined, as I cd. not forgo country air. 
I met him at dinner at the Cadogans’ on Thur.sdny, and he was 
atifi and said, ‘Not yet departed, I see.’ I rejilied, ‘No, I go 
for my holidays, and they have not yet commenced.’ ‘ Holidays 
are a convenient word.’ Huffish. ... 

It was a small circle, but a perfect repast. Our host (Cadogan) 
a very rising man. With Edward Stanhope, and George Ham- 
ilton, he will make some day a future Minister. 

IIuuHENDEN Manou, June 3. — . . . Wo came down here (Monty 
and myself) on Saturday,*- but it has scarcely ever ceased rain- 
ing. 

I cannot write any more. I have just received a tel. announc- 
ing the death of Baron Rothschild, one of my greatest friends, 
and one of the ablest men I ever know. I am greatly shocked. 
Very sudden and ‘short the illness.’ I presume a fit. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Huoitenden Manor, June 5, ’79. — . . . The country is lovely, 
now that great gilder and varnisher, the sun, has touched up 
the picture; bloom and blossom still behindhand, but this delay, 
compensated for by the extraordinary luxuriance of the foliage. 
I never knew my beeches so heavy with leaf. ... 

10, Downing Stueet, June C. — . . . To-morrow there is a Cab- 
inet at eleven, and a meeting of the party immediately after- 
wards. Affairs have got into such a mess in the House of Com- 
mons that I am ohlicpd to call the nnrt.v toircthm'.^ It is the first 


June 13. . . . Cardinal Manning paid me a long visit yester- 

day, followed by M. Lesseps, who wants to out thro’ the Isthmus 
of Panama ; it can be done in eight years, and wd. cost only forty 
millions (sterling). . . . 

Wolseley’s appointment gave general satisfaction to opin- 
ion at home; hut, hefove he could take over tlie command 
of the forces in the field, Chelmsford had once more made a 
general advance into Znluhmd and had gained on July 4, 
six days after his successor’s arrival in Xatal, a complete 
victory at Ulundi, which practically brought the war to an 
end. Wolseley’s main work was consequently of a civil 
character. He made a temporary settlement of Zululand 
hy dividing it up among a series of petty chieftains; and 
he gave a Crown Colony constitution to the Transvaal, sol- 
emnly assuring the disaffected Boers that the annexation 
would never be revoked. But he reckoned without Glad- 
stone; and he could not foresee !Majuha Hill. 

Wolseley was a favourite with Beaconsfield, though the 
statesman was not blind to the soldier’s foibles, as a letter 
to the Queen in this autumn shows. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hughenden Manor, Aug. 24, 1879. — . . . With regard to Sir Q. 
Wolseley, Lord Beaconsfield will write to yr. Majesty with that 
complete and unlimited confidence which, he trusts, has always 
distinguished the remarks he has had the honor of submitting to 
his Sovereign. 

It is quite true that Wolseley is an egotist, and a braggart. 
So was Nelson. Mr. Pitt always treated him to the last as a 
charlatan,' and doled out the honors of the Crown, when rewarding 
him for his magnificent exploits, with a parsimony which pos- 
terity has unanimously condemned. He advised the Grown, for 
example, to make Jervis Earl for the battle of St. Vincent, which 


joyed, of having been vilified and. decried for upwards of forty 
years, and which has taught him self-control, patience, and some 
circumspection, . . . 

One distressing incident of the Zulu W ar cairsed Beacons- 
ficld much worry and anxiety. The ex-Prince Imperial of 
France, who since the fall of tire Second Empire had lived 
with his mother, the Empress Engenie, in exile in England, 
and who had undergone a thorongli military training at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, pressed, as any spirited 
soldier of twenty-three in his position would have pressed, to 
be allowed to join the British Army in South Africa. The 
Queen, at the Empress’s request, was disposed to consent. 
Ministers objected. ‘ I did all I could to stop his going,’ 
Beaconsfield told Redesdale afterwards. ‘ l^ut what can 
you do when you have to deal with two obstinate women? ’ 

To Lord Salishury, 

10, Downing St., Fch. 28, 1870. — I am quite mystified about 
. . . the Prince Imperial. I thought we had agreed not to sanc- 
tion his adventure? Instead of that, he Iras Royal audiences 
previous to departure, is reported to bo a future staff ofScer, and is 
attended to the station by Whiskerandos liimself, the very Gen- 
eral who was to conquer Constantinople. 

I have to go to Windsor to-morrow after the Cabinet, and, as I 
have not seen our Royal Mistress for three months, shall have to 
touch on every point. What am I to say on this? H.M. knows 
my little sympathy with the Buonapartes. 

Though the Prince went out, not as an officer in the 
British army, but in some undefined capacity, he was at- 
tached to the staff in the theatre of war, and at the beginning 
of June was killed by the Zulus in a small outpost affray. 
Beaconsfield, on receipt of the news, wrote to the Queen, 


eatastropnes are connected, and would lorm materials for a 
aeries of Greek tragedies.’ To Lady Chesterfield he ex- 
pressed his anxiety lest this unfortunate affair, and the 
inordinate sympathy felt and expressed by t±ie Queen, might 
lead to a misunderstanding between England and Erance, 
now on friendly terms. Happily the correctness of the 
Ministerial attitude prevented trouble. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

10, Downing Street, June 22, ’79. — This affair of Prince Louis 
Napoleon occasions great perplexities. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment disapproved of his going to Africa, and when he persisted 
in his purpose, would not permit him to be enrolled in Her 
Majesty’s forces. He went, therefore, as a mere traveller, but I 
fear, tho’ I do not, as yet, absolutely know it, that some indiscreet 
friends, in very high places, gave him privately letters to Ld. 
Chelmsford, begging that General to place the Prince on his staff. 

The Queen, who returned to Windsor only yesterday, is much 
affected by this sad event ; hut if we do not take care, in endeavor- 
ing to pay respect to his memory and express sympathy with his 
unhappy mother, we may irritate and offend the French people 
and Government, After all, he was nothing more nor less than a 
pretender to the throne of Prance, supported by a well-organised 
and very active clique, but representing numerically only a small 
minority of the people. The Queen, who is much agitated about 
the affair, wh. she learnt as she was leaving Balmoral, tele- 
graphed to me frequently during her route, and I am now going 
down to Windsor to see Her Majesty, and expect a distressing 
scene, for I cannot sanction, or recommend, much that Her 
Majesty in the fulness of her heart and grief, would suggest to 
express her sympathy and that of her people at this moment. 

The Wiltons gave one of the most successful and prettiest en- 
tertainments I easily remember on Thursday last : a dinner to the 
Prince of Wales, which I attended: and afterwards, the prin- 
cipal saloon, turned into a charming theatre, received the world 
to witness the heroine of the hour, Sarah ^rnhardt. Nothing 
was ever better done, not marred even by the mournful but excit- 
nciTna r\ f /InntVi nf Pn'nnfi T,oiiia. which arrived in a tele- 


mired, and Lady Arcliie Campbell, who is a spiritualist and looks 
one, and some others. The dinner was remarkable for one thing 
— the return to society, after six years of ill-heaUh and solitude, 
of the Duchess of Abcrcorn. 

I ought to have told you that the Duchess Louise i was on my 
right hand, the soul of everything, tho’ she had a jiatoh on l\er 
eyel . . . 

June 28.—. . . Tho gout attacked me on Wednesday very sharp 
but not unkindly, and I have been a close prisoner to my bed, or 
sofa, since; but the remedies, tho’ safo and simple, have been 
effective, and I quite expect to be out, and in my place in tho 
House of Lords, on Monday. 

S., who is going to-day to the Rosslyns in Essex, has just paid 
me a visit, and she paid mo also a visit the day before yester- 
day with Ida. 

Public affairs look well. The Egyptian business “ has been 
admirably managed. And the very day that Ilarty-Tarty was 
about to commence a campaign against us on tho subject, the 
news arrived that we had completely gained our purpose. A tele- 
gram has just arrived dated Cape Town, the 10th June, from Sir 
B. F. saying that tlie Prince Imperial’s body was expected there 
on the 15th per Boadicea. ‘ No forward move in Zululand, but 
suggestions for peace conference continue. The sincerity of tlie 
Zulu King doubtful.’ Sir B. E., who ought to be impeached, 
writes always as if he were quite unconscious ' of having done 
anything wrong 1 

I was with the Queen on Monday last: a very long audience, 
nearly an hour and a half ; and H.M. talked only on ono subject, 
which seems greatly to have affected her. The body is to bo 
received by the Duke of Cambridge, who will place, on behalf of 
the Queen, the Grand X of the Batli on the coffin. 

I was to have gone to Windsor again on Thursday as the Queen 
‘had so much to say to me, and had said nothing.’ I could not, 
of course, go, or even move. I am very free from pain to-day, 
but wonderfully weak, and can scarcely write these feeble lines. 

July 12. — I have just got a tel. from the Queen, who had re- 
turned to Windsor and who seems highly pleased at all that 
occurred at Chislehurst ® this morning. I hope the French Gov- 


ous external questions pressing during this session upon 
Beaconsheld. The disinclination of Russia to evacuate 
Turkey-in-Europe caused him many anxious momf its; but 
the mission of the conciliatory Duiferin to St. P tershurg 
synchronised happily with a more reasonable spii t in Rus- 
sian counsels. The Cabinet at home met the Tsar’s ad- 
vances by ordering the British Fleet to leave Constantinople. 

To Q-ween Yictoria. 

10, Downing Street, March 11, 18Y9. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . 
is distressed at having to trespass on yr. Majesty at a moment, 
when yr. Majesty has so many claims on yr. Majesty’s thoughts 
and feelings, but the matter on which he addresses yr. Majesty 
is as urgent as it is critical. In the last ten weeks, he might 
say three months, the Court of St. Petersburg has been working 
sincerely with yr. Majesty’s Government, in their efforts to ac- 
complish the Treaty of Berlin, and to secure peace; of this Lord 
Beaconsfield himself has reason to have no doubt. Unhappily 
the previous period was differently employed by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and the mischief, then prepared, it is most difficult now 
to counteract. But it can, and must be counteracted. 

The Emperor is a great influence in bringing about this result, 
and it assists him, in struggling with the Pau-SIav party, to 
soften as far as possible, his evacuation of the conquered prov- 
inces. He wishes it to be done in a manner which will prove that 
England has no suspicions of his loyalty. 

The enclosed telegram from Mr. Malet will show the opinion of 
the Porte as to the sincerity of Russia; and we know, from pri- 
vate sources of authenticity, that the Turks have already occupied 
Adrianople in force. It is quite believed that the complete evac- 
uation will be accomplished in ten days more. If we meet the 
feeling of the Emperor on this head. Lord Beaconsfield believes 
that we may count on his cordial co-operation with respect to the 
paramount difficulty of Eastern Rumelia, the successful manage- 
ment of which involves probably the peace of Europe; certainly 
the existence of the present English Ministry. 

WVint ia rloaii-nTilo !a that. Lord niifferin. in his audience to-dav. 


this moment with yr. Majesty's sanction as to the course which 
he is t.-’king. . . . Lord Beaconsfield observes, in reading over 
these pa, es, that he has omitted to assure yr. Majesty, that there 
will be n difficulty whatever in yr. Majesty’s fleet returning, if 
necessary, to the Turkish waters, and in that event taking up its 
position at Bourgas, if possible a still more commanding one, than 
it previously occupied. 

After many vicissitudes the situation was sufficiently re- 
lieved by May to render comparatively harmless a vehement 
assault hy the Duke of Argyll in tho House of Lords on the 
Government’s whole Eastern policy. Bcaconslleld’s defence 
was weighty, but it followed the lines of his speeches on re- 
turning from Berlin. His rebuke to Gladstone and Argyll 
was well merited when he expressed his regret that after 
united Europe had executed ‘ so solemn an act as the Treaty 
of Berlin ’ for the maintenance of pence, ‘ certain members 
of the Opposition should, not once, twice, nor thrice, but 
month after month habitually declare to the world that the 
Treaty was utterly impracticable, and have irsed such ex- 
ternal influence as they might possess to throw every ob- 
stacle and impediment in the way of can-ying that Treaty 
into practical effect.’ 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Strbet, May 17. — . . . Yesterday we had a warm- 
ish debate in H. of Lords, but I don’t think the enemy gained 
much. It impresses on the public that the Russians are actually 
evacuating Bulgaria and Rumelia, wh. John Bull never believed 
they wd., but wh. I always declared wd. be the case. . . . 

This year British diplomacy under Beaconsfield took a 
distinct step forward in Egypt; and the dual control of 
Erance and England, which had been in force in a tentative 


one of the most magnificent engineering morlcs in the world, 
the Suez Canal. To England she recalled Xelson’s victory 
of the Nile, and she had of late years become the halfway 
house to the British Empire in the East, situate on the 
banks of the great imperial highway, nearly a moiety of the 
shares in which were now British. Moreover, it was mainly 
in Erance and England that Ismail had contracted those 
loans, the interest on which he found it increasingly difficult 
to provide. It was vital to the British Empire not to permit 
exclusive, control of Egj'pt by France; it would be a griev- 
ous blow to French pride to accept exclusive control of 
Egypt by Great Britain. But some sort of interference 
and support from the outside was inevitable for a country 
which, according to Stephen Cave’s report in March, 1876, 
was grossly misgoverned and was plupging headlong into 
bankruptcy. Beaconsfield acted on the common-sense view 
that, in whatever was done for Egj'pt, France and England 
must for the time being go hand in band. 

On April 8, 1876, the Khedive suspended payment of 
his Treasury bills. The bondholders in both countries, and 
indeed in Europe generally, took action at once for the pro- 
tection of their interests; and the Khedive showed himself 
ready and willing to accept European officials, mainly 
French and English, to set his house in order. Thus we 
had the Goschen- Joubert Mission, the appointment of two 
Controllers-General, Mr. Romaine and Baron de Malaret, 
and of four Commissioners of the Public Debt, of whom the 
English Commissioner was the future Lord Cromer and the 
French M. de Blignieres. A Commission of Enquiry fol- 
lowed, in which de Blignieres and Cromer and another 
Englishman, Sir Rivers Wilson, took a prominent part. 
This Commission recommended the establishment of re- 



a serious improvement both in the Egyptian finances and 
in the condition of the downtrodden fellah. But bofpre long 
the Khedive chafed under the restrictions placed on his 
power; he overthrew Nubar in Eebruary, 1870, by the aid 
of a mutiny of Egyptian offleers, which ho had tolerated if 
not fomented ; and then, a few weeks later, finally upset the 
European Ministers by means of a carefully stage-managed 
‘ national ’ protest against foreig-n interference. 

What was the Beaconsfield Government to do? Tech- 
nically the Khedive’s action was not sueli a slap in the face 
to England as to France. The French officials in Egypt 
had, generally speaking, been nominated by their Govern- 
ment; the English officials by the bondholders, or by Go- 
sehen, or by the Khedive, the British Foreign Office osten- 
tatiously disclaiming responsibility, though the Prime Min- 
ister kept a watchful eye on the selections made. Directly 
he heard of the coup d’etat Beaconsfield told the Queen that 
‘ we must act with France,’ though ' it does not seem, how- 
ever provoking may be the result, that the Khedive lias as 
yet done anything illegal, or in violation of any agreement 
with yr. Majesty’s Government.’ ‘ Wo have not only never 
acknowledged Wilson,’ he wrote in his next letter, ‘ as an 
agent of yr. Majesty’s Government, but have always studi- 
ously and repeatedly disclaimed his being so.’ The first 
proposals of Waddng-ton, the French Minister, did not com- 
mend themselves to Beaconsfield. 

To Lord Salisiury, 

10, Downing Street, April 13, 1879. — I can’t help thinking 
that Waddington’s scheme is both weak and wild. 

It will never do, however indirectly, to threaten the Khedive, 



powers and similar duties as the late ones. But, I think, the 
sooner Wilson disappears from the scene the better. 

April 16. — I entirely agree with every word in your mem. re- 
ceived last night. After reading all the papers and correspond- 
ence, I had arrived at exactly the same result as yourself. Wad- 
dington would have hecn a blind guide, and notwitlistanding all 
his timidity, would have landed us in an untenable position. 

The Khedive has treated two great Powers with discourtesy, 
and he must be made to feel, that they are sensible of it. 

What would be desirable, I venture to think, is that he should 
notify to us, that he wishes to appoint again two European Min- 
isters with the same privileges and powers as the late ones. 

But how is this to be brought about? No doubt our diplomatic 
agent on the spot, if equal to the occasion, by watching and man- 
aging, might accomplish this. . . . 

An intimation from the Sultan to the Khedive would, prob- 
ably, on such a point, be decisive — and, tho’ the Khedive may 
have squared Stamboul, the belief of the Sultan, that, until our 
financial relations with Egypt, be accommodated, no hope exists 
of a Turkish loan, might settle the business. ... 

The two Cabinets determined, after consultation, to try 
the effect of a grave remonstrance before resorting to ex- 
treme measures. Salisbury’s despatch expressed a hope that 
the Khedive’s attitude towards European Ministers was not 
final. If, however, he persisted in renouncing the friend- 
ship of France and England, the two Cabinets would ‘ re- 
serve to themselves an entire liberty of appreciation and 
action.’ It must have amused Salisbury, and Beaconsfield 
too, to employ towards the Khedive the phrase which the 
British Government had resented, and which Beaconsfield 
had covered with sarcasm, when it was used by Gortcliakoff 
in an attempt to evade the submission of the Treaty of San 
Stefano to the judgment of Europe. 

The Khedive was obdurate, and his fate was finally sealed 
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Huqhenden Manor, June 0, 1879. — . . . Egypt must be grap- 
pled with. No wonder you can’t go to Dieppe. It is a most 
dreadful nut to crack. 

None of the propositions satisfy me: the Sultan’s the best; but 
I supiwae, a romance, an affair of tlio 1000 and 1 nights. Secreoy 
and promptitude could alone secure its success, and I daresay 
everything would be known at Cairo, as soon and as long, as the 
Spanish Armada was with us. All the other schemes are bricks 
without straw, a process not unknown to the Egyptians. 

June [? 8]. — The Cabinet is summoned for Wednesday at 
noon. I should like to have had some, not hurried, talk with you 
before we met our colleagues respecting Egyptian affairs, the con- 
sideration of which, I apprehend, cannot bo delayed. They have 
occupied my thought much during this wet Wliitsun, and I have a 
strong conviction we must grapple with them. 

The situation appears to me to bo not very unlike that which 
long perplexed Palmerston with reference to the same country, 
and which. he ultimately, and successfully, encountered by the 
Convention of 1840. 

His difficulty was to induce the European Powers to join him 
in interference. That difficulty you, apparently, will not experi- 
ence, for the European Powers seem quite desirous of contribut- 
ing to the settlement. 

Then, again, tho’ France may have preferred that tlie interven- 
tion should be confined to herself and us, the financial interests 
she has at stake are so gi'oat, and so urgent, that, with any fair 
prospect of these being settled, she would probably not hesitate in 
joining any combination which might have that result. 

In France, finance and even private finance, is politics. 

It is true, that Mehemet All set the Convention, at first, at 
defiance, but that was because he counted on Franco being his 
active ally. He has no chance, now, of France, or any other 
Power, assisting him, and I, therefore, believe he would yield to 
the summons of the great Powers, if made in a formal and de- 
termined manner. 

What he should be summoned to do, is another question, but 
we need not discuss that now. 



I commend these remarks to your good judgment in which I 
have much confidence, and to your energy, which is unrivalled. 

This, or any other, plan ought not to be placed before the Cab- 
inet until it is matured, so that we should not lose time in desul- 
tory criticism. ... 

June 24. — . . . I should be glad to see you about Egypt to-day, 
but am always loth to trespass on your time, which is most pre- 
cious. The Government should put its foot down on Thursday 
and, while expressing its general policy, should firmly decline 
entering into details of negotiation. 

My own feeling is that, if we speak out, and declare that our 
policy involves not merely the abdication of the Khedive, but the 
liquidation of Egypt, the House and the country will support us. 
It must not be, and it is not, a mere bondholders’ policy. 


On June 19 England and France invited the Khedive to 
abdicate in favour of his son Tewfik ; and Ismail’s natural 
hesitations were terminated a week later, on June 26, by a 
telegram from Constantinople in which the Sultan, who had 
himself been subject to the diplomatic pressure of united 
Europe, announced that he had nominated Tewfik as Khe- 
dive in his father’s place. The two Powers, having thus 
changed the ruler, proceeded further to appoint two Con- 
trollers, Cromer and de Blignieres, under the condition that 
the new Khedive should have no power to dismiss them 
without the consent of their respective Governments. It 
was a definite subjection of Egypt to the joint supervision 
of France and England. The Dual Control worked well at 
the beginning because both Controllers were men of high 
character and capacity, and had already proved by experi- 
ment that they could act in harmony. We may perhaps 
doubt whether, in the long run, the system would not have 
been wrecked by the jealousies and suspicions of individuals 
and Governments. It was probably well for Egypt that. 
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between England and France.^ 

To Lady Bradford. 

riATFiEr.n, July 20. — . . . The woiitlior lioro lins doatroyed every- 
thing. One cannot but feel for our boats, remombering the fete, 
five years ago, of the four thunderbolts. . . . 

The banquet yesterday was cfFcctivo, but I pitied those who 
had to leave a late dinner for a spocial train at eleven o’ck. 
There was a long table in the hull, and two small round tables, 
wh. wore called the Prince’s and the Princoss’s table. I dined 
at the last, taking out Lady Castlcreagh, and there wore Salisbury 
himself, Princess of Wales and Princess Mary, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Duchess of Marlboro’ and Tvarolyi. At the Prince’s, Harty- 
Tarty, Das. of Manclieator, Css. Karolyi, Hereditary Baden, Lady 
Salisbury . . . Lady Spencer. . . . Dinner good. 

The iHustrious guests did not arrive until six o’ck. The day 
guests at 2.40. . . . 

The weather was bad yesterday, but not so bad as to prevent a 
good deal of damp la\vn lonniH. Monty, how’ovcr, prudently 
played in the tennis court. But to-day is hopeless; a real wet 
Sunday, and the projected amusement of a fete in the Vineyard 
utterly vain. 

The day I came down, Friday, there was nobody hero. It was 
beautiful: sun and blue sky. I wont to tho Vineyard, and we 
had a row on the river, with banks of ancient yews down to the 
water. They were full of hope for fine weather. . . . 

10, Downing Street, July 30. — . . . Wo have still blazing 
weather, and people begin to talk of bettor harvests than they im- 
agined. No dinner parties for mo. . . . 1’ho effort is too great, 
and I have been obliged to accept the Lord Mayor for 0th — a 
horror, but it is demanded by party interests, wh. no one can re- 
sist. . . . 

Aug. 4. — . . . The storm was terrible hero and in tho valley 
of the Thames generally. It has destroyed a great deal — and 
to-day looks as black as usual. . . . 

At the close of the session tlrcro was rather a warn dis- 


to pay for a war that was forced on against his wishes by 
his agent. ISforthcote, however, who was somewhat of a 
financial purist, proposed to increase the duty on tea, re- 
gardless of the unpopularity that such a measure must bring 
upon a Government shortly about to face a general election. 
But Beaconsfield carried his Cabinet with him and North- 
cote had recourse to Exchequer Bonds. Beaconsfield con- 
sidered that it was sufficient that half the additional mili- 
tary expenditure of these troubled years should have been 
provided out of taxation. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, July 24, 1879. — . . . The Cabinet this 
morning discussed the question of the Irish University, which 
will be introduced to-night, or rather its second reading, by Mr. 
Secretary Lowther. Lord Beaconsfield is not without hope, that 
this measure may be carried. The news from Zululand, with 
the long-awaited sunshine, fill everyone with sanguine hopes. . . . 
It has fallen to Lord Beaeonsfield’s lot thrice to advise yr. Maj- 
esty on the question of peace or war, and thrice it has been de- 
cided for the latter ; but neither Abyssinia, nor Afghanistan, nor 
Zululand, has deteriorated [sic] from yr. Majesty’s arms. These 
wars have been brief, and complete and successful. Yr. Majesty 
threw down your glaive in the Levant, but it was not taken 
up. . . . 

July 27. — . . . He assumes that Lord Cranbrook has given to 
yr. Majesty a sketch of the proceedings in the Cabinet yester- 
day. ... 

The disturbance in our councils was occasioned by the un- 
expected exposition of the expenditure of the Zulu War, and of 
the ways and means proposed to provide for it by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It seems that the immediate expenditure has 
not been leas than five millions, and further demands are antici- 
pated; of this little sum more than a million and a half have 
been provided by the House of Commons, and this was bor- 
rowed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that he could not 
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dinner. Its consumption is tho basis of tlio great Tomperance 
mOTement. The Cabinet was alarmed and its principal members 
were the strongest in their comments. 

We are placed in this painful position by a war, which, if not in 
time unnecessary, was unwisely precipitated, weakening us 
thereby in our settlement of tho Levant, and wliich, but for sin- 
gular energy, would have embarrassed ns in the arrangoment of 
our Indian frontier — a war, which, had wo had the prudence to 
prepare the indispensable transport before we declared it, might 
have been concluded in a month, nor required more than two or 
three thousand men. 

Seeing that the Cabinet could corao to no conclusion, and 
symptoms of acerbity were developing, Lord Bcaeonsficld ad- 
journed the subject till Tuesday morning, and must do what lie 
can, in the interval, to bring things to boar. 

We may be said to have carried on four wars, for our move- 
ments in the Levant entailed a war expenditure, and wo liave done 
it all at a cost of 11 or 12 millions. A moiety of this bus been 
supplied by taxation, and it would scorn to mo, that that other 
moiety might be left to posterity. Mr. Pitt would not have hes- 
itated to bequeath the whole of it in that direction. But alas, 
there are no longer Mr. Pitts, but a leader of tlic Houso of Com- 
mons, who, tho’ one of the most amiable and gifted of men, 
thinks more of an austere smilo from Mr. Gladstone, or a word 
of approval from Mr. Childers than the applause and confidence 
of a great historio party, and n Prime Minister, who, it seems to 
me, can do nothing in his troubles, but fly to a too gracious 
Sovereign, and whimper over his own incompetence. 

(Telegram.) July 29. — Prime Minister rocommended as al- 
ternative to the new taxation proposed by tho Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that tho Sinking Fund should be suspended for a short 
iiud specified time, The whole of tho Cabinet approved this plan 
except Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has not yot adopted it. 
Cabinet must meet again to-morrow unless Cluuicollor of the 
Exchequer expresses his adhesion in tho interval. 

(Telegram.) July 30. — . . . Chancellor of Exchequer without 
accepting the alternative suggested by the Prime Minister con- 
sents to borrow the necessary sum by Exchequer Bonds. The 


Aud. 1. — . . . The Cabinet yesterday was brief, and was only 
called to give the Chancellor of the Exchequer an opportunity of 
imparting his new measures to his colleagues with becoming dig- 
nity. Lord Beaconsfield trusts that Ida (Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer) self-respect is restored, especially by the recej)tion of 
his announcement in the House of Commons, where it seemed 
generally to be held to be a prudent and inevitable course. The 
scheme of adding 50 per cent to the tea duties, for the sake of sup- 
plying a deficiency of little more than a million, could only be 
accounted for by what Lord Beaconsfield fears is the sad truth, 
that Sir Stafford’s nervous system has been greatly strained and 
exhausted by his almost unparalleled labors during this session. 
Take him for all in all. Lord Beaconsfield doubts whether any 
other person could have gone thro’ so much and so well. If he 
wants a little backbone, as some say, the sweetness of his temper 
gains him friends, even among his opponents, and when there was 
a rumor that lie had met with a severe accident, even Jacobins 
and Home-Rulers seemed depressed and sad. He has only a fort- 
night more, and he says be thinlcs he can last a fortnight without 
breaking down. . . . 

With the general results of the session Beaconsfield was 
satisfied. 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Auy. 0. — Horrid weather and dispiriting 
for a City feast, where I eat nothing, and where, after three or 
four hours of gas, inane conversation, and every other species of 
exhaustion, I have to get up, with a confused brain and exhausted 
body, to make a speech, every word of which will be criticised for 
a month. 

As to S. Africa, I shall be disappointed if the next news does 
not tell us tlie war is virtually finished. I have confidence in 
Wolseley, but I believe Chelmsford committed at the last as 
many mistakes as are consistent with what is called success. 

. . . Some Canadian Prime Ministers, etc., have arrived in 
town, and ought to be feted. I really can do no more, but have 
Koori nK1io*£>rl +n otiTPB tn TtipAt. tbpm nt dinner at Sir Beach’s on 



Aug. 14 — The Ld. Chanr. and D. ol Richmond, and others, 
have gone down to Osborne to-day with the Queen’s Speech, and 
to-morrow Parlt. will bo prorogued. An arduous, but on the 
whole glorious, ses.sion, for, besides our oxtornul triumphs, the 
world will be suri)rised at the weighty domestic measures wli, 
we have carried; notably the Army Discipline Act wh., for 
length and dillieulty, was equal to tlireo great measures, and the 
Irish University Act, solving a difficulty wh. had upset two 
previous Ministries. 

I never hud a harder task than to write the Queen’s Speech, 
for the domestic measures were not passed when I attempted to 
record their being carried — and it was a hard task to carry them. 
It required a physical effort of no mean character, and if on Mon- 
day the House had not sate firmly till 7.10 into Tuesday morn, 
the faction wd. have beaten us. But that night of terrible de- 
termination and enduraneo cowed them. Mine was not a very 
gracious effort, when I did not, and could not, share them; but 
it was not a moment for false delicacy, and I was as ruthless us 
Ld. Strathnairn in India. 

We have a Cabinet to-morrow at 11 o’ck. ; prorogation at two; 
and tlien I go down to Ilugheiulon; Monty with me till Mon- 
day, and then he goes to Scotland. . . . 



CHAPTER XII 

BeACONSM£LD ANI> TJIJi QlJEEIf 

1874-1880 

A Minister under a Constitutional Monarchy such as 
prevails in this country owes to a certain extent a divided 
allegiance. He is at once a seiwant of the Crowu and a 
servant of the people. He has a duty to the permanent 
Head of the British Empire, who appoints him, and ap- 
points him sometimes with a real liberty of selection, and 
who has the power in the last resort to dismiss him, sub- 
ject to ratification of his act by the people through Par- 
liament. He has a duty to the people through Parlia- 
ment, where he cannot maintain his position unless he can 
command the support, or at least the toleration, of a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. As this country becomes 
increasingly democratised, and as general elections assume 
more and more the shape of a direct choice of the Prime 
Minister by the people, there is a tendency to dwell almost 
exclusively upon the last-mentioned duty, and to ignore, or 
at least minimise, the first. Happily, in spite of some glar- 
ing instances to the contrary, there has been since the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover, and more particularly since 
the accession of Queen Victoria, such a general harmony 
between the Crown and the people that the two duties sel- 
dom clash. Happily, also, when there is a divergence, the 



Disraeli, when iu office, never forgot for a moment that, 
if he was a servant of the people, ho was also the Minister 
of his Sovereign. ‘ So long as by the favour of the Queen 
I stand here ’ was a notable phrase used by him in the 
House of Commons as Prime Minister during the constitu- 
tional crisis of May, 1868 . Though it drew down upon his 
head storms of indignant protests from shocked Liberals, 
it was time and constitutional, if incomplete, representation 
of the facts. When Derby resigned two or three months 
previously, the Queen, who might have called upon Stanley, 
the Poreign Secretary, or the Duke of Eichmond, an im- 
portant ihfiaister in the Lords, to take his place, chose in- 
stead to entinist the charge to Disraeli, t.lio Leader in the 
Commons. Tho>igh it was the natural, it was not the in- 
evitable, choice ; ho was, not only in the technical sense, but 
actually Minister by the Queen’s favour; aud Parliament 
showed no disposition to withdraw its confidence in him un- 
der penalty of dissolution. 

The Whigs, as a close family corporation whoso business, 
so to speak, it was during many decades to administer our 
public ailairs, and the Radicals, • nourished on philosophic 
theories of popular government, both tended to conceive of 
the Sovereign as a mere puppet whose strings were pulled at 
will by the Minister; and they were both impatient of being 
reminded of his undoubted prez’ogatives. Disraeli saw in 
the Sovereign not merely the Chief ]\Iagistriite of a self- 
governing nation — a magistrate sprung from a German 
stock whioh it had suited the Whigs to put upon the throne 
of England ; but the heir to the historic monai’chy of Alfred, 
of William the Conqueror, of the great Henries and Ed- 
wards, of Elizabeth, of the Stuarts, and of the wrong-headed. 


the seventies a larger mastery of State affairs, domestic and 
foreign, than any conceivable Minister; one, therefore, of 
whose judgment and experience the fullest possible use 
should be made in the government of the country^ He was 
confirmed in this view by noting, in the successive volumej 
of the Life of the Prince Consort then in course of publica- 
tion, the influence for good on British politics which in the 
earlier part of the reign the Prince had exercised behind 
the scenes. The Prince was, of course, seriously handi- 
capped by his highly anomalous position. The Queen, as 
the actual head of the State, had unqricstionable and exten- 
sive rights and prerogatives; and Disraeli held that her in- 
fluence should be felt throughout the administration. 
There ought, in his own words, to be a ‘ real Throne.’ 

It might, indeed, almost be said that Disraeli treated the 
government of the country as a kind of partnership between 
the Sovereign and the Minister; a partnership in which each 
should bring to bear on their common business his accumu- 
lated store of knowledge and experience, and in which not 
merely conclusions should be communicated, but there 
should be a free interchange of mind and mind before con- 
clusions are reached. The Constitution requires that im- 
portant decisions of the Minister and Cabinet must be sub- 
mitted to the Sovereign for his sanction; but there has 
been a gi'eat elasticity in practice as to the extent to which 
the Sovereign is kept in touch with the trend of the Min- 
ister’s mind, and with the progress of important transac- 
tions while they are still unconcluded. The traditional at- 
titude of the Minister towards the Sovereign, due largely 
to George Ill’s extraordinary treatment of Ministers whom 
he disliked, has been rather one of reserve, or economy of 
information. No one oan have read the correspondence be- 



decisions were come to in Cabinet. He kept her also in- 
formed of the disposition and tendencies of the Cabinet 
as a whole, and even of individual members of it in par- 
ticular, while great affairs were in process of discussion. 
Here Gladstone, who was eminently of the traditional school 
in constitutional matters, was agl r t at his rival’s practice. 
He told Sir liobert riiillinioro. c ..iphatieally that if Bca- 
constield mentioned to the Qnoen any of his colleagues who 
had opposed him in the Cabinet, ‘be was gmilty of great 
baseness and perfidy ’ ; and that bo bimself bad never once, 
in writing to the Queen, referred to the opinion of bis col- 
leagues expressed in Cabinet.^ 

Obviously, in Gladstone’s view, the report of Cabinet 
meetings made by the iMiniater to tho Sovereign sbonhl be 
limited to the decisions arrived at, and the reasons on 
which they were based. But why should tho Sovereign bo 
deprived of the knowledge that Ministers A and B opposed 
on such and such grounds the general view of their col- 
leagues ? He knows the Ministers individually, and talks to 
them of their work, and cun form a shrewd judgment of the 
value of their opinion in Cabinet. That opinion must nec- 
essarily weigh with him in making up his own mind whether 
to encourage his Prime Minister in tho policy proposed, or to 
warn and caution him and enileavonr to got tho policy modi- 
(i('d; the right not merely to cneonrago, but to warn and 
remonstrate, being undoubtedly bis by the Constitution. 
Where do the ‘ baseness and perfidy ’ como in? Gladstone 
talked as if, by mentioning dissentients to the Queen, Bea- 
consfield fpso facio designated them for execution on Tower 
Hill. Far from undermining bis colloagues in the Queen’s 
favour, we have seen Beaconstiold, again and again, sbield- 
inar individuals., like Herbv aud Siilisburv. from what an- 


field eDcoiiraged, with the development of opinion in the 
Cabinet, did not imply that he worried her with the 
tedious detail of controversial business. He would have 
been quite incapable of pressing upon her attention, as 
Gladstone did, the minute provisions of a lengthy Bill, 
accompanied by an elaborate explanation c.xtending over 
a dozen quarto pages of close writing. Beaconsfield, while 
keeping her in touch witli the principles on which Govern- 
ment were acting in various departments, spared her the 
drudgery of detail as far as possible. There is so ranch 
formal business of ceremony and signature that must oc- 
cupy the time of the Sovereign that he felt it to be cruelty 
to add to it unnecessarily. 

The close relations between the Sovereign and her ]\[in- 
ister did not, of course, escape public attention ; and Bea- 
cousfield was in consequence accused by his critics of abuse 
of the Constitution in a twofold fashion. On the one 
hand, he was charged with unduly magnifying the preroga- 
tive — the sphere, that is, in which a Minister could act 
with the sanction of the Sovereign but without the direct 
authority of Parliament. On the other, he was reproached 
with encouraging the Queen to exercise a personal authority 
in government which was admired in the Tudors, resented 
in the Stuarts, and no longer permitted to the Sovereign by 
the modern development of the Constitution. 

The principal instances in which Beaconsfield was said 
to have strained the prerogative were the summons of In- 
dian troops to the Mediterranean and the Cyprus Conven- 
tion ; in both of which affairs Parliament was presented 
with an accomplished fact, and given no opportunity of 
previous discussion. The first ease, as we have seen, was 
treated in Parliament as if it was governed by the proper 


in foreign affairs must obvionaly lie witliin the discretion 
of Ministers with tbe Sovereign’s .siuiction. I)i tlio ease of 
the Cyprus Convention the ordinary eonatitutiomd course 
was followed. The Treaty-making power of the Crown is 
unquestionable; and in matters of high policy the negotia- 
tions have generally been secret. The two vital instru- 
ments, which governed onr foreign policy in the ton years 
before the Great War, the treaty with Japan and the en- 
tente with Trance, were negotiated in the same secret fash- 
ion as the Cyprus Convention ; and no serious politicians 
have ever suggested that thereby ]\rr. Ealfonr and lord 
Lansdowue made an undue use of the prerogative. In all 
these eases Parliament might have expelled the treaty-mal<- 
ers from office and repudiated the treaties; Imt there, con- 
stitutionally, its power ended. The strange thing is that 
Gladstone, who was largely responsible for these accusa- 
tions, had himself made a very questionable use of the pre- 
rogative in ISYl, when he invoked its aid to carry through 
that abolition of purchase in the Army which he had en- 
deavoured, but failed, to effect by Bill. 

There seems to be no substance in the charge of straining 
the prerogative; but there was some excuse, no doubt, for 
the charge of enlarging the Sovereign’s personal power. 
It was Disraeli’s aim to associate the Sovereign with the 
work of government to an ampler extent than had recently 
been customary. He did not, indeed, desire to push to 
their logical conclusion tiie theories of a monarchical coun- 
ter-revolution with which he had dallied in his ‘ Young 
England ’ days. But he did most decidedly intend to raise 
the prestige of monarchy in the public mind ; to keep well 
before the public eye and well within the public recollection 
the nersoTi of the SriVAreiirn niul the imnnrtnnt worh done 



sonality on the current of events. Derby,- the incarnation 
of common sense, wedded, like Gladstone, to the traditional 
attitude of reserve towards the Sovereign, perceived early 
in the Ministry the drift of Disraeli’s mind, and warned 
him against an excessive complaisance to the Queen’s per- 
sonal wishes. ‘ Is there not,’ he wrote to Disraeli in May. 
1874, ‘ just a risk of encouraging her in too large ideas of 
her personal power, and too great indifference to what the 
public expects? I only ask; it is for you to judge.’ ^ It 
may be that Disraeli, before he had conquered an unassail- 
able position in his Sovereign’s regard, made no objection, 
at any rate in matters of small account, to a possibly undue 
exercise of personal volition. It is certain that, whenever, 
as happened more often than not, he and the Queen were in 
cordial agreement over a public question, it was his instinct 
as a courtier addressing his Sovereign, and as a man address- 
ing a woman, to attribute to her an undue share in the au- 
thorship of the policy, and to write about it to her as ‘ your 
Majesty’s policy.’ But the whole record of the unique re- 
lation in which he stood to the Queen shows that, in affairs 
of moment, he never forgot that constitutionally the re- 
sponsibility was his, and that, unless his royal mistress 
could convince him and the Cabinet of their error, the policy 
to be pursued must be his and theirs, not hers. 

The one case in which he may be fairly said to have 
yielded, in a question of importance, his judgment, sup- 
ported by that of his colleagues, to hers was the introduc- 
tion of the Boyal Titles bill. But, even there, the con- 
cession was only on the matter of time. He was as con- 
vinced as she was that there should be an assumption by 
the British Crown of the imperial title in India, and that 
the net, would enu-firm the stability and uermanence of the 


llonarcli liad every right to have her personal wishes re- 
spected, it was that of her title; and, in any case, he had 
the reward that the troubles and abuse which he underwent 
in the process of steering through the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment the Bill on which Her Majesty had set her heart, 
finally secured for him her unlimited coufidcnce and a 
place in her favour that no subsequent disagreements could 
affect. 

For there were many disagreements on details of policy, 
though there was harmony in the broad outlook. On the 
Eastern Question the documents we have quoted have 
abundantly shown the difficulty which Ecaconsfield experi- 
enced in keeping Her Majesty to that middle course which 
alone had a chance of support in public opinion. In 1879, 
over the Zulu War, the disagreement was very serious. 
Her Majesty, in her laudable desire to support those of 
her seiwants who were engaged in difficult civil and military 
duties on the outposts of Empire, resisted, as we have seen, 
in a determined manner any suggestion to supersede Frcre 
and Chelmsford. It was only with the utmost reluctance 
that she accepted the proposal to send Wolseley out, al- 
though his commission was drawn up in such a fashion as 
to spare, as far as might be, the susceptibilities of both 
High Commissioner and General. The climax of disagree- 
ment was, however, reached in the autumn, when the fight- 
ing leaders returned home from Zululand. 

Chelmsford’s final victory at IJlundi obliterated in the 
minds of the generous British public all his earlier mis- 
takes, and he and other South African captains were wel- 
comed in England enthusiastically, and presented with 
swords of honour suitable to a great war and an untarnished 
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thing more than an official interview in DoAvniug Street, 
lie gave the Queen his reasons. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hughenden Manor, Aug. 30, 1879, — . . . With regard to Lord 
Chelmsford, Lord Beaconsfield feels that it would be hardly be- 
coming, in their relative positions, for Lord Beaconsfield to re- 
ceive him, except in an official interview. Lord Beaconsfield, by 
the advice he had the honor to offer yr. Majesty, has virtually 
recalled Lord Chelmsford from his command, and for reasons 
which appeared, and still appear, to Lord Beaconsfield to be 
peremptory. 

He mixes up Lord Chelmsford, in no degree, with the policy of 
the unhappily precipitated Zulu War, the evil consequences of 
which to this country have been incalculable. Had it not taken 
place, your Majesty would bo Dictatress of Europe; the Sultan 
would be in military possession of the line of the Balkans; the 
Egyptian trouble would never have occurred; and the Grecian 
question would have been settled in unison with our views. 

Lord Beaconsfield charges Lord Chelmsford with having in- 
vaded Zululand ‘avee un eocur leger,’ with no adequate knowl- 
edge of the country he was attacking, and no precaution or 
preparation. A dreadful disaster occurred in consequence, and 
then Lord Chelmsford became panic-struck; appealed to yr. Maj- 
esty’s Govt, frantically for reinforcements, and found himself at 
the head of 20,000, of yr. Majesty’s troops, in order to reduce 
a country not larger than Yorkshire. 

Having this unwieldy force, he was naturally unable to handle 
it. The release of Colonel Pearson was not accomplished until 
further delay would have become an infamy; and, had he not 
been furtively apprised by telegraph that he was about to be 
superseded, Lord Chelmsford would probably never have ad- 
vanced to Ulundi. His retreat from that post was his last and 
crowning mistake, and the allegation, that he was instructed to 
do so by Sir G. Wolseley, has been investigated by Lord Beacons- 
field, and found to be without foundation. 

It is most painful for Lord Beaconsfield to differ from yr. 
Majesty in any view of public affairs, not merely because he is 


will hereafter wortluly mimitani tlie interests ot yr. Majesty’s 
Empire, and the honor of yr. Majesty’s Crown. 

This waa, aa Ponsonby told Her Majesty, ' a trernendous 
indictment ’ ; but it did not alter the Queen’s opinion in 
the least. 


From Queen Victoria. 

BALMonAi, Castpr, Sept. 1, 1879. — Tlie Queen has to-day re- 
ceived Lord Beaconafield’s letter, which she must any has grieved 
and astonished her. Her wish that he should see Lord Chelms- 
ford, as also Lord William Boreaford, was that he should hear 
everything from them who know all and who have gone through 
endless difficulties, and not to decide on condemning people in 
most difficult and trying positions from the Cabinet, pressed by 
an unscrupulous Opposition (at least a portion of it) and still 
more unscrupulous press — without allowing them to state their 
own case and defend themselves 1 How can civilians decide in a 
Cabinet on the* causes for movements and the reasons for defeat? 
Lord Beaconsfield himself so strongl.v eondemned the Aulic Coun- 
cil that she is surprised at his severity, unmerited to a great ex- 
tent, against Lord ChcliiKsford. Ho has obtained tho decisive vic- 
tory at Ulundi, which has paralysed Cotewayo. . . . 

To recall a General whenever ho is not successful is to act 
as the French used to do formerly. The Queen maintains that 
the war was imminent and that tho Colonics might have been 
attacked, people murdered, and horrors committed, which would 
have ended in a very different way, to what it will do, it is to be 
hoped, now; but [for] which wo shall have to thunk those who 
were engaged in it. There was just ns great an envy against 
Lord Lytton at tho time of tho Afghan War, and if he had met 
with reverses probably the same course might have been sug- 
gested. The Queen does not pretend to say tiiat Lord Chelmsford 
has not made mistakes, but she cannot bear injustice, a want of 
generosity towards those who have had unbounded difficulties to 
contend with, and who ought to bo supported froju home and not 
condemned unheard. 



lie pi'otested the depth of his distress, because he ‘ loved ’ 
the Queen. 


To Queen Victoria. 

Hughenden Manor, Sept. 4, 1879. — Lord Boaconsfield with hia 
humble duty to yr. Majesty. He is grieved that some remarks lie 
recently felt it his duty to make have incurred the displeasure of 
yr. Majesty, and in that respect, whether his remarks were just 
or erroneous, he should be equally grieved. Lord Boaconsfield 
will not presume to enter into a controversy with his Sovereign, 
but he will ask yr. Majesty’s gracious permission to make one or 
two observations, which may remove misapprehension. 

Lord Beaconsficld entirely agrees with yr. Majesty about the 
pernicious interference of Aulic Councils in warfare, and ho 
never would permit any criticism in the Cabinet either of Sir B. 
Frere, or Ld. Chelmsford when the war had commenced. Tbero 
was an occasion when Lord Beacousfield, on this head, was abso- 
lutely alone among hia colleagues, and they had to withdraw their 
otherwise unanimous views, to prevent the disruption of the 
Cabinet. 

Throughout these anxious times. Lord Beaconsficld endeavoured 
to form his opinion solely from the letters, public and private, 
of Lord Chelmsford, and it was only when those letters became 
confused, he might say incoherent, vacillating and apparently 
without resource, that he felt it his duty to offer that advice to 
yr. Majesty, which ultimately led to Lord Chelmsford’s return to 
England. Lord Beaconsfield feels it his duty to say that, before 
he took that step, he communicated confidentially with the mili- 
tary authorities, and they were unquestionably of opinion, then, 
that a new commander should be appointed. 

Lord Napier was the General whom they wished to select. It 
was a selection agreeable to Lord Beaconsfield, and he made the 
proposition accordingly in the Cabinet. It would be wearisome 
now to trouble yr. Majesty with the circumstances why this ap- 
pointment did not ultimately take place, and why Lord Napier’s 
name was not submitted to yr. Majesty. Lord Beaconsfield feels 
conscious, that neither the unprincipled opposition in the House 
of Commons, whieh. be hones, he never shrinks from encounter- 



out hesitation the great distinction * yr. Majesty is about to con- 
fer on that officer. It had been, pcrhajis, better, therefore, that 
Lord Beacoiisficld should not have exprcs.sed opinions, which have 
disquieted in any degree yr. Majesty, but the system which he 
has hitherto pursued, of eoinmunicating everything to yr. Maj- 
esty witiiout reserve, may be pleaded, ho hopes, as some extenua- 
tion of his indiseretion. 

To the Dowager Lady Ely? 

IIUGIIENDRN Manor, Scyt. 4, ’79. — . . . I am grieved, and 
greatly, that anything I should say, or do, should bo displeasing to 
Her Majesty. I love tlic Queen — perhaps the only person in 
this world left to me that I do love; and tlicroforo you can un- 
derstand how much it worries and disquiets me, wlion there is a 
cloud between us. . . . 

The Queen received Chelmsford herself at Balmoral, 
and was favourably impressed by his oxplnnatious ; and 
once more urged Bcacon.sfield to bo ' generous ’ and receive 
him at Hughenden as well as Wood and Bullor. But Bea- 
consfield was obdurate and only extended his invitation to 
the two subordinate officers ; and no insistence by the Queen 
could prevail on him to do more than go up to town to give 
Chelmsford an official audience in Downing Street. Ho 
fully realised how seriously he had hurt Her Majesty’s 
feelings by refusing her entreaty. He wrote humorously to 
Salisbury on September 20 : ‘ My greatest [trouble] is 

from my having refused to receive .Lord Chelmsford at 
Hughenden. I am quite in disgrace, and may probably have 
to follow Andrassy’s example.” If so, you will know the 
truth, and that the cause is not the Afghan War, but only 
Mrs. Masham’s petticoat.’ 

It has been worth while to give this Chelmsford episode 
at considerable length to dispel the absurd idea that the 



he addressed her, and to the unworthy compliance which he 
showed with her every wish. This myth has sprung largely 
from Beaconsfield’s ingrained habit of attributing to him- 
self, in his hatred of cant, lower motives than those from 
which he really acted. Two delightful sayings of his are 
quoted. He told Lord Esher that, in talking w'ith the 
Queen, he obaeiwed a simple rule; ‘ I never deny; T never 
coeitradict ; I sometimes forget.’ And to Jlatthew Arnold, 
in a conversation shortly before his death, he said : ‘ You 

have heard me called a flatterer, and it is true. Everyone 
likes flattery ; and, when you come to royalty, you should lay 
it on with a trowel.’ But the Queen was too much inured to 
flattery to care for it. Indeed those whom she su.spected 
of concealing their true .sentiments to adopt hers speedily 
lost her good opinion. She was downright and honest her- 
self; and respected downrightness and honesty in others. 
But she was a woman as well us a Queen ; and Bisraeli was 
her only ]\Iinister since Melbourne who always bore the 
fact in mind. To women, as we have seen, his attitude 
throughout life was one of chivalrous devotion. ‘ What 
wonder,’ as Lord Esher has well written, ‘ that his chivalrous 
regard for the se.x should have taken a deeper complexion 
w’hen the personage was not merely a woman, hut a Queen ? ’ 
To Disraeli his whole life was a romance; and nothing 
in it seemed to him more- romantic than his relation to 
Queen Victoria. Take his letters to Her Majesty in ISTfl 
after receiving gifts from her of spring flowers. The flat- 
tery is, indeed, laid on ‘ with a trowel ’ ; but what is most 
noticeable is the spirit of high romance in which they are 
written. 


To Queen Victoria. 


liaving a banquet, wliore there were many stars and ribbons, ho 
could not resist the temptation, by placing some snowdrops on his 
heart, of showing that he, too, was decorated by a gracious 
Sovereign. 

Then, in the middle of the night, it occurred to him, that it 
might all be an enchantment, and that, perhaps, it was a Faery 
gift and came from another monarch: Queen Titania, gatliering 
flowers, with her Court, in a soft and sea-girt isle, and sending 
magic blossoms, which, they say, turn the heads of those who re- 
ceive them. 

They certainly would turn Mr. Disraeli’s, if his sense of duty to 
your Majesty did not exceed, ho sincerely believes, his conceit. 

House oe Commons, Friday, midnight lApril 1(1, 1875].— Mr, 
Disraeli . . . returned homo late lust night, somewhat anxious 
and wearied, when ho found his room bhw.ing, and perfumed, with 
the gems and jewels of Nature; and presenting in its appearance, 
and its associations, the most striking contrast to the scone ho had 
just quitted. 

PIo could not refrain from blessing the gracious tonderncss 
that had deigned to fill his lonely homo with fragrance and 
beauty 1 

Such incidents outweigh all earthly honors: they sustain en- 
ergy, sweeten toil, and soften many sorrows. 

The letter of Tebniary 25 is particularly interesting and 
enlightening. If he could tell the Queen herself that her 
flowers seemed like ' Faery ’ gifts from Queen Titania, it is 
not strange that in Avriting and talking to his intimates he 
should use the word ‘ Faery,’ a term of romance if ever 
there was one, as a synonym for Her Majesty. Btit it was 
not only Queen Titania and her court that Disraeli had in 
mind when he envisaged his Koyal Mistress as ‘ the Faery.’ 
Still more wa's he thinking of the great Queen who presided 
over the heroic and romantic ago of English adventure and 
literature, and of the famous poem, one of his own favour- 
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sensible to Disraeli’s attitude; espeoially after she had 
proved his wisdom and tested his patriotism in public af- 
fairs. The outcome was an unprecedented intimacy and 
mutual confidence between Sovereign and Minister. Dis- 
raeli exhausted bis resources of humour and sarcasm, his 
stores of epigram and anecdote, for Her Majesty’s amuse- 
ment. The article in the Quarterly Review for April, 
1901, already quoted, gives a pleasant picture of their social 
relations. 

He was never in the least shy; he did not trouble to insinuate; 
he said what he meant in terms the most surprising, the most 
unconventional; and the Queen thought that she had never in her 
life seen so amusing a person. He gratified her by his bold 
assumptions of her knowledge, she excused his florid adulation on 
the ground that it was ‘ Oriental,’ and she was pleased with the 
audacious way in which he broke through the ice that sur- 
rounded her. He would ask, across the dinner-table, ‘Madam, 
did Lord Melbourne ever tell your Majesty that you were not to 
do this or that? ’ and the Queen would take it as the beat of jokes. 

. . . She loved the East, with ah its pageantry and all its trap- 
pings, and she accepted Disraeli as a picturesque image of it. 
It is still remembered how much more she used to smile in con- 
versation with him than she did with any other of her Ministers. 

Of the letters which he used to write her, bleading busi- 
ness with sympathy, and affairs with romance, these volumes 
are full. Here is an attractive specimen, giving an account 
of Eeaconsfield’s conversation with the young Prince Ale.x- 
ander of Bulgaria, in whom and whose fortunes Her Maj- 
esty was peculiarly interested. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, June 13, 1879. — . . . Lord Beaconsfield 
saw a Brood deal of the Prince of Bulgaria considering the brevity 



ivliieli lie alioulcl never forget. He was cnllod upon to cxerehe 
dominion in n part of the world, where probahly, at least, sooner 
or later, there would be eonaiderable changes; that this almost 
inevitahle lot of the Levant would give rise; as it has given rise, 
to endless intrigues, combinations, olfora of alliance, even con- 
spiracies; that what is eonteinplated rarely occurs, and never 
exactly ns was anticipated, it is the unexpected that always 
occurs; that he should confine his efforts to making himself es- 
teemed, and beloved by his subjects, aud the’ civil to all his 
neighbours, he should keep himself aloof from their machinations 
which probably would be disastrous; that being only twenty-two, 
he could afford to wait the natural development of affairs, which 
would do for him mueh more than forced alliances. To be young 
is a great thing, to bo young and wise is irresistible. Finally 
Lord Beaconsfleld recommended him to take tliu late King of the 
Belgians for bis model, and study his career from the time that 
Prince was offered the throne of Greece to his illustrious end. 
In this interview tlie Prince of Bulgaria showed intelligence and 
sympathy, and seemed natural and sincere. 

Lord Salisbury, who had to give him a banquet at 4 and 20 
hours’ notice, managed well. As it was Ascot week, independent 
of other difficulties, it was impossible to invoke the presence of 
ladies, so he invited the diplomatic corps and yr. Majesty’s Min- 
isters. Lord Salisbury was afraid it would bo very dull, and male 
dinners necessarily must be — but it was not dull to the Prince of 
Bulgaria. He mot exactly the persons he wanted to see. He 
mentioned to Lord Beaconsfleld what an iminense advantage it 
was to him, that ho should thus have become ])ersoually ac- 
quainted with so many distinguished public men, who, otherwise, 
would only he to him words in newspapers. 

Lord Beaconsfiold also had the honor to meet the Prince at 
the Golden Wedding Banquet given at Prussia Ilonso. This 
really, if the locale had been equal to the occasion, would have 
been a striking affair. Forty guests in gorgeous uniforms, glit- 
tering with decorations, with many Princes, and all celebrated, 
were materials for a groat effect, if there had only been room. 
It was like looking too close at a picture. 

The weather here is tantalising, and the’ there is yet time to 
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all the promise of spring and all the splendor of summer. He 
remembers, when he first served yr. Majesty nearly thirty years 
ago, having mentioned his passion for pink may, there came the 
next morning from Windsor a whole thorn tree in rosy bloom. 
It was a gift worthy of Queen Elizabeth, and of an age when 
great affairs and romance were not incompatible. All things 
change, they say, even pink may, but what he thinks will never 
change — at least to yr. Majesty — is your devoted Beacoxsfiki.d. 

The special favours which the Queen bestow’ed on the 
Minister of her preference were innumerable. Besides the 
earldom and the Garter, she pressed, but pressed in vain, 
higher honours in the peerage on him, and would willingly 
have let him have any honour or decoration in her power. 
In addition to countless gifts of flowers, she constantly, on 
birthdays and other anniversaries, gave him presents, and 
received presents from him. Him alone of her Prime Min- 
isters from the thirties to the eighties did she invite to sit 
down when he had an audience. She excused him, while 
he was still in the Commons, from sending her the nightly 
letter in which the Leader had been wont to give the Sov- 
ereign an account of the proceedings, and permitted him to 
devolve the duty on Lord Barrington, who occupied a post 
in the Household. She excused him also, during the whole 
of his last Ministry, from attendance at Balmoral. She 
paid him the special compliment of visiting and lunching 
with him at his country home at a time when he was a 
special target of Opposition abuse, Por him, more often 
than any other Minister since the Prince Consort’s death, 
did she undertake the heavy duty of opening Parliament in 
person. To him she gave, in December, 1879, the Windsor 
uniform, a special dress worn by the Royal Family and the 
members of .the Household in personal attendance. She 


toria; Mr. Balfour from King Edward; and Lord Eose- 
bery from King George. Beaconsficld, in acknowledgment, 
wrote of the dress as connecting bim, ' in a certain sense, 
permanently with your Majesty’s service. It Avill always 
be a link.’ 

Here is the manner in which he thanked the Queen, on 
Christmas Day, 18Y9, for the latest of a long series of 
beautiful books. 


To Queen Victoria. 

Hugheuden Manor, Xmas Bay, 1879. — . . . Yonr Majesty has 
again added to the chamber where [Lord Beaconsfield] will prob- 
ably pass the greater part of the future days, that may yet await 
him, a beautiful volume, fair alike in form and subject, and one 
of those books, whicli one may recur to, again and again, 

Lord Beaconsfield is infinitely touched by this act. It is not 
merely, that the sight of many beautiful volumes in his library 
will remind him, that ho has had the honor of being the con- 
fidant and counsellor of a great Sovereign, and that too at a 
critical period of her Empire; but that the gracious Mistress, to 
whom he was thus bound by the highest sense of duty, was a 
being, who deigned to acknowledge, between herself and her serv- 
ant, other sources of sympathy than the cares of Empire, and 
found them in that mutual love of the fine arts, of which yr. 
Majesty is instinctively appreciative, and in which yr. Maj- 
esty’s tastes were trained and developed by one, who in that, 
and almost in every department requiring intelligence and sensi- 
bility, was himself consummate. 

Lord Beaconsfield ventures to send, from this home which yr. 
Majesty has honored, his earnest wishes for yr. Majesty’s private 
happiness, and for the fame and glory of your reign. 

From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Dec. 26, 1879. — The Queen thanks Lord Beaconsfield 
so very much for his very kind letter and good wishes. Moat 
truly does she pray that he may be long spared in health and 



To Queen Victoria. 

Huohenden Manor, Jan. 10, 1880. — . . . He has much con- 
sidered the question of yr. ^Majesty opening Parliament in person. 
Eemeinbering that the military operations in Asia and Africa, 
have both been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, with great 
credit to your Majesty’s arms, and much individual distinction 
in your Majesty’s troops; that the present Parliament has shown 
on every occasion patriotism and loyalty, always supporting your 
Majesty’s Government in their external policy, by majorities 
largely consisting of the Liberal party; recollecting also that this 
loyalty was singularly exemplified, when your Majesty assumed 
the Imperial Crown of India; Lord Beaconsfield cannot resist 
the conviction, that on an occasion, wliieh, probably, may be the 
last when yr. Majesty could personally address your Majesty’s 
Parliament, it would be a gracious welcome, and popular act, for 
your Majesty to ascend yr. Majesty’s throne on the 5th of next 
month. 


From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Jan. 12, 1880. — The Queen having received Lord 
Beaeonsfield’s telegram, will no longer delay answering him about 
the Opening of Parliament. She will make the sacrifice (for 
there is nothing she dreads and dislikes more) ever ready to do 
what she can to support the present Govt. — and to gratify her 
people. . . . 

Eeaeonsfield, for his part, took the warmest interest in 
the private concerns and in the family joys and sorrow, of 
the Queen. The principal sorrow during his Ministry was 
the death, in December, 1878, of the Princess Alices ‘ the 
first break,’ as Her Majesty wrote to him, ‘ in ray circle of 
children.’ His speech on the Vote of Condolence, in which 
Q-. W. E. Enssell, an acute but sometimes superfine critic, 
detected ‘ inconceivable bathos,’ was thought by the Queen 
to he ‘ beautiful.’ The Princess died of diphtheria, from 
which all her family were suffering, through kissing her 



It became [Princess Alice’s] lot to break to her son, quite a 
youth, the death of his youn&'cat sister, to wliom he was devot- 
edly attached. The boy was so overcome with misery that the 
agitated mother, to eonaolo him, clasped him in her arms — and 
thus received the kiss of death. My lords, I hardly know an in- 
cident more pathetic. It is one by which poets might be inspired, 
and in which the artist in every class, whether in picture, in 
statue, or in gem, might find a fitting subject for commemora- 
tion. 

In spite of her sorrow, the Queen sent Boaconsfield her 
wonted Christmas letter. 

To Queen Victoria. 

IIuGHENDEN, Dec. 2C, 1878. — Lord Beaconsfield ... has re- 
ceived this morning your Majesty’s gracious letter. He cannot 
have a happy Xmas when your Majesty is in grief. . . . 

He is always afraid of obtruding himself in such matters. In 
truth it is shyness, not inadvertence, that makes him often appear 
negligent. 

Ever since he has been intimately connected with your Maj- 
esty, your Majesty has been to him a guardian Angel, and much 
that he has done that is right, or said that was appropriate, is due 
to you. Madam. Ho often thinks liow he can repay your Majesty, 
but ho has nothing more to give, having given to your Majesty 
his duty and his heart. 

Beaconsfield was profoundly and rightly convinced of 
the importance of the Qneen’s life to the Empire, and was 
rendered anxious by an attempt on the Tsar’s life in the 
beginning of December, 1879. Her Minister, he wrote to 
Her Majesty, was ‘ a bubble who will be succeeded by other 
bubbles, but on your Majesty’s life depends perhaps the 
fate of an Empire — in times of great trial.’ He there- 
fore implored her, popular and beloved as she was, not to 
disdain taking all reasonable precautions, whether walking 
or driving, ‘ for human nature is mimetic, and the crazy 


In spite of the fact that the Queen looked with a some- 
what jealons eye upon any incursions of the Heir- Apparent 
into the field of polities, Disraeli’s relations with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were friendly and cordial ; the gra- 
cious lady who is now Queen Alexandra especially distin- 
guishing him on more than one occasion with her kindly re- 
gard. He told Lady Bradford a pretty story of a dinner at 
the Hertfords’ on May 22, 1875. He there sat next to the 
Princess of Wales, whose quickness in conversation and 
ready sense of humour he greatly admired. 

I said sometliing about her ‘ orders,’ all of which she wore. 
She said it was a shame I had no decoration, and she gave me 
her ‘ menu,’ which was a pretty one, to wear instead. I said, 

‘ Your Royal Highness will not be able to select your dinner.’ 
She replied, ‘ We will exchange menus, and I will wear yours as 
an additional order.’ 

In the last days of December, 1879, the Prince of Wales, 
who had often been Beaconsfield’s host at Sandringham, in- 
timated his desire to be the Prime Minister’s guest at 
Hughenden, and to meet there, as Beaconsfield whimsically 
put in writing to Lady Bradford, ‘ some grave, but agree- 
able, siguiors.’ Hughenden was a small house in which to 
entertain royalty, and, besides Corry, Beaconsfield could 
only accommodate four other gttests. The Prince selected 
Lord Salisbury and Sir William Hart Dyke, the Whip, from 
the world of politics; and Lord Hosslyn and Lord Orford, 
two of Beaconsfield’s particular friends, from the world of 
society. Orford could not come, being ill at Bath ; and 
the Prince siiggested Bernal Osborne, another of his host’s 
old friends, as a substitute. The party lasted from the 
afternoon of Monday, January 12, 1880, to late on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, and was most successful. Beaconsfield 


Prince, wto reiilly 1ms seen everytliing, and knows everybody, is 
a guest one miglit despair of interesting and amusing even for a 
passing hour, but His Royal Higlmess was so gracious, and so 
agreeable, that one hoped ho was not wearied. 

The convoi'sation was grave as well as gay; and His Royal 
Highness, Lord Beaeonsfield can any with the utmost truth, main- 
tained his part with felicity and even distinction. 

His Royal Highness had the opportunity of svieakiug alone with 
Lord Salisbury, and also with Lord Beaeonsfield, and at more 
social moments Lord Eosslyn and Mr. Osborne expressed and 
elicited many a flashing phrase. 

To Lady Bradford. 

HuaimNDEN Manou, Jan. 13. — The visit has been, all say, a 
great success, hut H.R.H. does not dejmrt until late this after- 
noon, and I can only get hold of ton minutes to write to you by 
messenger, who must depart immediately. lie praised the house, 
praised his dinner, praised the pictures, praised everything; was 
himself most agreeable in conversation, said some good things, 
and told raoro. 

When I found out that both Rosslyn and B[ernal] O[shorne] 
had been his companions at Cumberland Lodge, I was afraid 
they must have exhausted all their resources; but I was wrong. 
Success inspired them, and the diimur was like a pantomime, 
where there aro two clowns, and both capital ones. . . . 

We played at whist in the evening — his own choice. I had 
hoped to have induced them to play nap, which wd. have left me 
alone, for I don’t understand that mystery. But he wd. not have 
it, and insisted on playing with B. 0. against Salisbury and my- 
self at whist. He beat us, which does not displease him. 

To-day he rambled about the grounds, and thou took a drive in 
a snowstorm and in an open carriage to Wycombe and about. . . . 

10, Downing St., Jan. 16. — . . . They returned from their 
barouche drive in a snow storm in high spirits; his companions, 
Monty, and the two clowns ; B. O. affecting seriousness and sense 
of hardship, his Grace the Lord Commissioner, on tlio other hand, 
rollicking. 

H.R.H. disappeared then for an hour, and told me ho had been 



Beacoiisfield showed a shrewd appreciation both of the 
social gifts and of the political promise of the future King 
Edward, in writing of him .to his intimates as ‘ Prince Hal,’ 
after the merry Prince who developed into the heroic victor 
of Agincourt. 

It was natural that a Minister for whom the Sovereign 
entertained an exceptional regard should receive many 
marks of attention from tlie Royal Family. A special com- 
pliment was paid him, early in his last Ministry, by the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, who asked him to their 
house-warming dinner-party at Clarence House; a party at 
which there were none but royalties present, except Disraeli 
and Dr. Quin, the homcEopathic physician and wit — even 
equerries and ladies-in-waiting being excluded. The at- 
tentions, indeed, which he received from Princes and Prin- 
cesses were so numerous as to be frequently embarrassing, 
and were not always considerate. He declined altogether 
to oblige a Princess who, at a time of political crisis, asked 
the Prime Minister to call on her at a quarter to ten in 
the morning. ‘ Had I been as idle as a ploughboy sitting 
on a gate,’ he told a friend, ‘ I would not have gone. A 
liberty to ask me to derange my day for such frivolity ! ’ 
Outside the Queen, and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the member of the Royal Family whom he most highly ap- 
preciated, and whom he was most pleased to meet in society, 
was undoubtedly the vivacious Princess IVfary of Cambridge, 
Duchess of Teck, With her brother, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, he was always on friendly terms, but he came, by 
the end of his period of office, to distrust the influence of 
the Horse Guards under the Duke’s control. 


To Lady Bradford. 


Lave only the determination. You cannot get a Secy, of War 
to resist the cousin of tlie Sovereign, with whom he is placed in 
daily and hourly communication. 1 tremble when 1 think what 
may be the fate of this country if, as is not unlikely, a great 
struggle occur, with the Duke of Cambridge’s generals. . . ,! 

Though Beaconsficld sometime.s wrote to his friends im- 
patiently of courtiers, he always showed the greatest cour- 
tesy and consideration to those about the person of the 
Sovereig-n; and was consequently more popular at Court 
than statesmen are wont to be. With Lady Ely, General 
Grey, and Sir Henry PouSonby be maintained very friendly 
and confidential relations. Here is the tribute paid to him 
on his retirement by the Queen’s shrewd and faithful secre- 
tary, who was, be it observed, a Whig. 

From Sir Henry Ponsonliy. 

Windsor Castpe, April 19, 1880. — . . . I have to thank you 
sincerely for recommending my name to the Queen for tho honour 
of being appointed a Privy Councillor. ... I should be most 
ungrateful if I did not thank you most heartily for the very 
kind manner you have always treated me, and for permitting 
me to have free and unrestricted intercourse with you, which has 
made my duty an easy and agreeable one under your Adminis- 
tration. But however grateful I am for your kindness to me, 
may I be allowed to add my deep sense of the service of friend- 
ship you have rendered to the Queen personally, which has un- 
doubtedly softened her difficulties and alleviated her troubles? 
Your retirement from office therefore is not only the resignation 
of a Minister but tho loss to the Queen of a true and faithful 
friend, and my position here allows me, I hope, to share the 
Queen’s real regret at such a separation. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Last jMontiis of tiie Govebnment 

1879-1880 

When Beaeonsfield went down to Hughenden in Augiist, 
1879, for I'cst and vefreshment after the session, he was 
able to regard public affairs with satisfaction save for the 
continuance of bad trade and bad harvests. 

To Lord Lytton. 

Confidential. 10, Downtno Street, Aug. 14, *79. — . . . I write 
to you now at the end of a long and laborious campaign, which 
has terminated triumphantly for H.M.’s Government. It is not 
merely that our external affairs figure well in the Queen’s Speech ; 
that not a single Russian soldier remains in the Sultan’s do- 
minions; that, greatly owing to your energy and foresight, we 
have secured a scientific and adequate frontier for our Indian 
Empire; and that our S. African anxieties are virtually closed; 
but we have succeeded in ‘passing’ some domestic measures, in 
spite of factious obstruction, of first-class interest and importance 
— notably our Army Discipline Act, a measure of magnitude and 
gravity, equal in range and difficulty to three great measures, 
and our Irish University Act, a question which had upset two 
Administrations. 

Although we have entered ‘the sixth year of our reign,’ our 
parliamentary majority, instead of diminishing, has increased, 
and notwithstanding the rumors that may reach you, I see no 
reason, scarcely a right, to dissolve Parliament — though this, 
of course, must depend on circumstances. . . . 
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is difficult to carry through a cominanding policy with a failing 
Exchequer. The spirit of England is yet so high, that, I believe, 
it would endure any amount of taxation if its imperial position 
were at stake; but taxes, without that sentiment of glory and 
patriotism, will pull down any Ministry. However, in this re- 
spect, things may yet mend, and, whatever happens, it will always 
be to me a source of real satisfaction tliat 1 had the opportunity 
of placing you on the throne of the Gt. Mogul. ^ 

111 three weeks’ time, liefore Lytton had even received 
his chiefs optimistic letter, the second disaster of this 
fatal year had hefallen, and had wreclced the Afghan set- 
tlement on which the Government prided themselves. Not 
a suspicion, however, of coming tronhlc from Afghanistan 
is to he discerned in Beaconsfield’s private letters in the 
interval. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Huohenden Manor, Aug. 19. — . . . We came here on Friday 
(Sal[i8bur]y going same day to Dieppe), rode over the new es- 
tate on Saturday, a finish day, with the agent, and the chief 
tenant, who complained of nothing and asked for nothing, and 
is a furrier at Wycombe and is worth £30,000, so I supiiose he 
means to pay under all circumstances. The old tenants think 
me quite mad in buying land in this county, and evidently intend 
to decamp : but they have got to Xmas now ! . . . 

Aug. 20. — . . . This place is desolate, and except on Saturday, 
wh. I have described to you, I have never been able to get out. 
It has rained night and day. The peacocks have no tails and 
are yet still moulting. They persist in showing themselves, like 
Falstaff’s ragged regiment. They have oaten all the flowers, 
and have no beauty to substitute for that which they have de- 
stroyed. Nothing can now save the harvest. . . . 

A^i-g. 22 , — . . . Dufferin writes that he attended the grand 
review by special invitation, and that in the course of the morn- 
ing [the Emperor] held the moat friendly and amiable conversa- 
tion with him. The Emperor wonderfully pleased by what I 


have floored them. DuflE[erin] was particularly to impress upon 
Ld. Beaconsfield that the Emperor had no intention, and never 
had one, of going to Merv. Probably not, now. 

I have not read a word that Gladstone has written, or spoken, 
for nearly a year; but I like your criticism, and hope your judg- 
ment is correct, tho’ I think the agricultural bankruptcy must 
finish us. 

Aug. 25. — . . . The peacocks look better; crouching in the sun 
which lights up their purple necks, while the loss of the rest of 
their splendor is not so obvious. One of the ladies presented me 
on Saturday with a family of four: an almost unprecedented 
event, as they seldom exceed 1 or 2, and these are hatched always 
in wild places and mysterious woods. 

Aug. 30. — . . . Wolseley writes in good spirits, and evidently 
thinks that he shall make a good and quick job of it . . . 

Se-pt. 2. — The P[rime] M[inister] of the Dominion of Canada * 
arrived yesterday and departed by early train this morning, 
having given me a bad night and leaving me very exhausted. 
He is gentlemanlike, agreeable, and very intelligent: a con- 
siderable man, with no Yankeeisms except a little sing-song 
occasionally at the end of a sentence. It is a pity these people 
always come when everybody is scattered. It wd. not have been 
half as exhausting to have given him a London dinner, or more. 
But it was necessary, for many grave reasons, that he should 
not depart and feel on his return, like the Dss. of Marlboro’, ‘ that 
she had had no attention paid to her.’ Considering that the 
Princess Louise is V[ice] Queen of Canada, it is to be regretted 
that Lome’s Prime Minister, the head too of the English and 
Conservative party, shd. not have been invited to dine with our 
Sovereign the day he was sworn in of the Privy Council at 
Osborne. . . . 

By the bye, the Canadian chief is said to be very like your 
humble servant, tho’ a much younger man. I think there is 
a resemblance. He says the Princess is a great success in 
Canada, which was a toss up; but she is extremely gracious, 
speaks to everybody and is interested in everything, and skates 
divinely I ... I fear that Lome, tho’ he tries hard, has not made 
them forget Dufferin. 

Haymerle, it is settled, is to succeed Andrassy, tho’ it will 



upon these quiet clays at iliighcnclen there burst, on 
September 6, the terrible news that, three days before, the 
British Envoy, Mission, and escort at Cabul had been 
treacherously attacked by Afghan soldiers, and had all 
perished. The presence of a British Envoy in Cabul had 
long been held by Beaconslicld, Salisbury, and Lytton to 
be most desirable; hut, in view of Slier All’s notorious ob- 
jection, no proposal of the kind had been made in any of 
the numerous negotiations with him since Lytton’s arrival 
in India. When, however. Slier Ali had fled and died in 
exile, and Afghanistan, owing to the victorious advance 
of our three columns, lay open, from north to south, to 
British troops, it was natural to include tlic reception of 
a British Envoy among the conditions presented at Ganda- 
mak to Yakub Khan, the new Amcor, for his acceptance. 
It was Yakub who suggested Cabul as the place of the 
Envoy’s residence, as it was only there, he said, that he 
himself could protect him. Sir Louis Cavagnari, a bril- 
liant and experienced frontier officer, who had negotiated 
the Treaty of Gandamak, was appointed Resident ; and by 
his own wish his staff and escort were reduced to the 
smallest possible dimensions. They were received with 
due respect and honour on their entry into Cabul on July 
24; and, during the six weeks that their mission lasted, 
Cavagnari, though he noted several unsatisfactory features 
in the Afghan situation, never showed any apprehension of 
danger, and on the last day of his life, September 2, tele- 
graphed to the Viceroy ‘ All well.’ Nevertheless next day 
mutinous Afghan troops stormed tho Residency and jnassa- 
cred all its defenders, while tho Ameer, if he did not, con- 
nive at the treachery, at any rate took no steps to safeguard 
those who were peculiarly under his care. 


orgy,’ Her Majesty telegraphed from Balmoral on Sep- 
tember 6, ‘ and no hanging back, or fear to be found fault 
with, must deter us from strong and prompt measures. . . . 
Pray urge this on the Viceroy, and assure him of support 
and confidence.’ 


To Queen Victoria. 

Hughe.vden Manor, Sept. 7, 1879. — Lord Beaeonsfield . . . 
had the honor to receive this afternoon yr. Majesty’s gracious 
telegram. . . . He will, yr. Majesty may be sure, act on its 
spirit. The whole Afghan question is now tabula rasa and, if 
necessary, we may march to Herat. It is fortunate that Parlia- 
ment is not sitting: there is nothing to paralyse us. 

He has confidence in Lytton. It is a situation which befits 
his courage, resource, and imagination. 

Alas! for the brilliant Cavagnari! and his friends and com- 
panions, whose names Lord Beaeonsfield does not yet know, and 
dares not to think of. And yet such is the high spirit of the 
service, that Lord Beaeonsfield doubts not that there are men 
ready to take the same post. They serve under an Empress who 
may well inspire them. . . . 

Cranbrook, the Secretary for India, hurriedly summoned 
hack from a Scottish holiday but just begun, came to Hugh- 
enden at once ; and the Viceroy was assured of the complete 
support of the home authorities for vigorous measures. 

To Lord Sedisbury. 

Huqhenden Manor, Sept. 9, 1879. — This is a shaker, and it 
is difficult, at the first breath, to recognise all the consequences 
of such a disaster. I fear they will be extensive and manifold. 
We are all scattered, of course. The unhappy Cranbrook left 
town on Friday night, to find, on his arrival at Murthly, in the 
land of Athole, that he would have to return immediately. He 
will be in town this morning : I hope — and trust — he will be 
with me by the 6 o’c. train. . . . 


(Later.) Our friend arrived here this afternoon. He brought 
no fresh news from the Ind. Office, nor had he been able to see 
any member of his Council. The result of our deliberations was 
a telegram to the V iccroy, assuring him of the support of H.M. 
Government in a prompt and vigorous advance on Cabul, as- 
suming that his communications were all secured; requesting 
immediate information as to the amount of troops available for 
such a movement, as the forces, I fear, are much scattered in 
cantonments; what was his amount of transport for the opera- 
tion, wh. ho. could immediately command; whether his com- 
misuriat was adequate? 

As to future movements, and general poliey, after the occu- 
pation of Cabul — that we would not, at present, touch upon. 

Of course, that must be decided by the Cabinet, but, in the 
meantime, I will to you roughly touch upon the course I think 
wo ought to pursue. 

No annexation, generally speaking: military occupation for 
a time absolutely necessary. 

I look upon our engagements under the Treaty ns null and 
void, as the Amcor has been unable to protect our Envoy, whose 
presence at Cabul he himself suggested, as it was the only place 
where the Ameer could answer for his safety. 

If the Ameer himself Is still in existonco, if wo are satisfied 
of his fidelity, and if the principal Sirdars rally round him, 
and this turn out to bo a merely military revolt, a mutiny of 
the Herat troops, then, I think, it will be impossible for us to 
throw over Yakub; but if he is dead or disappears, I don’t think 
we ought to set up another Prince, that, then, we should content 
ourselves by consolidating, our military frontier (retaining Can- 
daliar, wh. wo must now, probably, under any circumstances) 
and let the rest of the country quarrel among themselves, and 
after a certain course of violence, plunder, treachery and niassa. 
ere, become apportioned among various chiefs. This was Lyt- 
ton’s original plan, but the Cabinet did not then relish it. 

What alarms me is the state of the Indian Army, as revealed 
in a letter from Lytton written to Cran. before the catastroplio. 
Except Roberts, who ho believes is highly gifted, and who cer- 
tainly is a strategist, there seems no one much to rely on : Stewart 
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And these are the men whom, only a few months, or weeks, 
ago, he recommended for all these distinctions! 

I begin to think he ought to be tried by a court martial him- 
self; but I have confidence, still, in his energy and resource. 

Poor Cranbrook, dead bent with his travel and this great 
chagrin, has gone to bed, tho’ it has not struck ten, so I write 
this, which he will take by the earliest train to-morrow. ’Tis 
rough stuff, but I hope may convey a fair view of the situation 
to you. 

Any hurried or immediate meeting of the Cabinet seems un- 
necessary, and Cranbrook to-day will see Maine '■ about the Par- 
liamentary point of law. He seems to have confidence in Maine, 
about such matters. 

Beaconafield did not permit these external anxieties to in- 
terfere with a party at Hughenden of his intimate friends, 
which was arranged for the end of the month, and which 
included Lady Chesterfield as well as the Bradfords. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughenden Manor, Sept. 10, ’79. — It has been quite out of 
my power to write to you, my attention being entirely absorbed 
by the awful catastrophe of Cabul, and the necessary measures 
to take in consequence. . . . 

I have heard from Bradford (on the 9th), and have written 
to him by this post. I do not see why friends shd. not meet, 
because there has been a national disaster, and therefore I have 
fixed the 23rd inst. for yr. arrival here, and I hope you will stay' 
at least till the end of that week. I hope the young ladies will 
accompany you. I have no party of any kind, and fear they will 
not be amused ; no dancing, no charades, no lawn tennis ! A 
dreary prospect! . . . 

Sept. 11. — . . . I have had a sharp 8 and 40 hours or so, but 
am perfectly cabn. It is a horrible business, because the Queen 
has lost some admirable servants, but for no other reason. It 
will not, in the slightest degree, change, or affect, the policy of 
H.M.’s Government, but, on the contrary, confirm and con- 


Tlic British power was promptly re-established in Af- 
ghanistan by the energy of Eoberts, who pressed on rapidly 
by the Juirram to Cabnl, winning a complete victory over 
the rebels at Charaslab on the way, while in the south 
Stewart re-ocenpied Candahar. Yakub, who had early fled 
to Eoberts’s camp, abdicated when the General entered 
Cabnl. By the middle of October, we had the labula ram, 
of which Beaconsfiehl wrote, for our Afghan policy. He 
was wisely in no hurry to take final decisions, though the 
Viceroy desired to proceed at once with his scheine of dis- 
integration, involving the permanent annexation of Can- 
dahar and the neighbourhood. 

The Opposition, with Hareourt as their fugleman, 
claimed that the Cabul disaster showed the. justice of their 
contentions. Nothing was to be expected but disaster if 
you forsook in any particular the strict Lawrence doctrine 
of non-intorfercucc in Afghanistan. Lytton’s mad policy, 
the Liberals averred, had only produced its natural fruits. 
In view of the approval of the Mission by the beat frontier 
authorities, such as Cavagnari himself, this criticism did 
not sound very impressive. A truer criticism, perhaps, 
would be that Lytton’s error lay in misjudging his Ameer. 
Yakub was both weak and treacherous; and the policy 
of the Mission postulated, for its success, a strong and 
reasonably straightforward ruler. 

To Queen Viclona. 

HuGireNDEN Manor, Oct. 23, 1870. — Lord Beaeonsfield . . . 
was content with the tone of his colleagues genorally, and be- 
lieves that the unanimous decision of tho Cabinet was a wise 
one. It may be, that tho proposals of Lord Lytton may eventu- 
ally have to be adopted, and even moro than his Excellency sug- 
gests; but looking, not merely in an Indian aspect, at tho situa- 
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accustom tlio world a little to the permanence and stability of 
our authority there. lu the military occupation of the country, 
we can march to Herat if the Russians advance to Merv, we 
can deal with Persia without being embarrassed by the claims 
or pretences of any Afghan Sovereign; we can, in short, if we 
arc not in a hurry, consolidate yr. Majesty’s Empire, and inflict 
such a check on anj' rival Power, which will influence the conduct 
of all Eastern States. No longer bound hy the Treaty negotiated 
hy the gifted Cavagnari, wc may make arrangements with Persia, 
for example, which may tend to the restoration of her influence 
in Asia, and save her from the ravenous maw of Russia. 

Lord Beaeonsfield conferred with Lord Salisbury much on 
this matter yesterday, which had often occupied their thoughts. 
The Cavagnari Treaty was an obstacle to all this, which, if 
suecossfully carried into effect, may greatly affect the position 
of Russia in Turkey. 

The speech of Lord Salisbury at Manchester was of the highest 
class of eloquence. It has much influenced public opinion, and 
is a striking contrast to the brilliant flippancy of Sir W. Har- 
court, and its utter refutation. . . . 

Beaeonsfield did not give any hint, in his speech at 
Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day, of the nature of the future 
.settlement of Afghanistan. But he seized the opportunity 
to rebuke the hostile and depreciatory criticism to which 
Lytton had been subjected by the Opposition orators and 
press, and to pronounce an emphatic eulogy of his conduct. 
‘ For my own part, I have rarely met a man in whom genius 
and sagacity were more happily allied than in Lord Lytton, 
a man of greater resources, or one possessing in such degree 
that highest quality of public life — courage in adversity, 
and firmness and constancy in difficulty and danger.’ It 
was to Lytton’s policy of disintegration that, in the appar- 
ent absence of any chief strong enough to hold Afghanistan 
together, the Cabinet came gradually round. But Bea- 



To Queen Yictoria. 

Hoghenden, Dec. 5, 1870. — Lord Beaconsfield with his 
humble duty to yr. Majesty. With the utmost deference, he 
begs to assure yr. Majesty, that yr. Majesty’s Ministers in any 
line, which they may advise yr. Majesty to take, about the Eus- 
sian Letters,’- will not in their opinion show weakness, but 
strength; strength in their cause, and confidence in the com- 
manding position, which in this affair they occupy. Lord Bea- 
consfield does not contemplate eventual ‘silence or concealment’ 
in this matter. But the occasion, and tlie manner, require much 
consideration. Lord Granbrook, on Wednesday talked of fimther 
letters, in private to Lord Beaconsfield; but no information of 
that kind has reached him, and he has written in consequence 
to Lord Granbrook on the subject. 

And now with regard to the ‘other, larger and more difficult 
subject.’ Hero are the views of Lord Beaconsfield personally and 
which he ventures to hope, that yr. Majesty, after consideration, 
ma.y be pleased not to disapprove. 

It is clear, that Lord Lytton would like to fall back on the 
Treaty of Gandamak, but feels that it is impossible; ho there- 
fore contemplates a grou;) of quasi-independent chieftains under 
the influence of tlio imperial Crown of India, but combining this, 
for some time, witli adequate military occupation of the country 
by yr. Majesty’s forces. If this were effected, and Candahar, 
for example, in possession of yr. Majesty’s army, and in two 
years’ time connected by a railway with Herat, Lord Lytton would 
not be unwilling to see the vShah of Persia, Lord of Herat, on 
the same terms as the chiefs of Candahar, Cabul, Ghuznee, etc. 
Such arrangements cannot be made off-hand. 

Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, tho’ not disapproving of 
this general policy, wishes to close with Persia at once, for the 
fear that Eussia will forestall us. Lord Granbrook, who from 
his office, as well as his character, naturally exercises much in- 
fluence on this question, looks upon the distintegration of Af- 
ghanistan as inevitable, and is in favor, generally, of tho Viceroy’s 
views ; but more strongly in favor of tho Persian Convention than 
Lord Lytton, and wishes to hasten the general settlement of 



tegration must be accepted as a fact by yr. Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Lord Beaconsfield guided the Cabinet to a decision on 
Wednesday which substantially adopted tho views of Lord Cran- 
brook, but authorised Lord Salisbury to continue negoeiating 
witli Persia. It is the opinion of Lord Beaconsfield that Persia 
will wait; and so, that we may be able to effect a safer and more 
satisfactory arrangement, than the Shah now would propose or 
accept. 

Russia can offer nothing at present to Persia. She can only 
menace, and she menaces while she herself is under great diffi- 
culties. We are now more at hand, as regards Persia, than 
Russia is. Russia could not move against Persia under two 
years, and then, with a railway from Candahar to Herat, your 
Majesty could immediately display a military power against 
which Russia could not contend. Lord Salisbury proposes, in 
his contemplated convention, many engagements on the part of 
Persia, which would practically make the Shall yr. Majesty’s 
feudatory; not as Shah of Persia, but as Lord of Herat, as in 
the ease of the K. of the Netherlands, who is a feudatory, it is 
believed, of the German Empire, as Grand Duko of Luxembourg. 

Yr. Majesty justly enquires, Wliat guarantees have we that 
the Shah will observe these conditions? The same guarantees 
that made him observe the Treaty of Paris for 30 years, and, 
in addition, the increased guarantee arising from his increased 
proximity to yr. Majesty’s Empire, and its military resources, 
while the Persian Gulf is at all times open to your Majests^s 
Eleet. 

Only one important step was actually taken in the 
process of disintegration. A chieftain, independent of 
Cabul, but under the protection of England, was set up in 
Candahar. Before any definite decision had been reachc.l 
in the north, there appeared out of Turkestan a claimant 
to the Afghan throne, Abdul Rahman, nephew of Sher Ali. 
There was reason to think that he might prove the strong 
ruler who was desired; and negotiations had been begun 
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staB, liowever they might disaffect voters at home to Boa- 
consfield’s Government, did not lead competent foreign 
observers to doubt England’s power or the value of her 
goodwill. Eor in September of this year the friendly re- 
lations which had existed since the Treaty of Berlin between 
Great Britain and Gennany led to what appeared to be a 
serious overture from Bismarck to Beaconsficld. He sent 
Munster, the German Ambassador in London, direct to 
Beaconsfield at Hughenden, to propose, confidentially and 
for the moment unofficially, a defensive alliance between 
Germany, Austria, and England. Beaconsfield, who in- 
sisted that the confidence should be extended to his Sover- 
eign and his colleague, the Foreign Secretary, submitted 
to the Queen the following account of this important con- 
versation ; forwarding at the same time an almost verbally 
identical report to Salisbury. 

Memorandum for Queen Victoria. 

Secret. ITugiiknden Manor, Sept. 21, 1879. — Count Miinster 
arrived here yesterday at half-past six o’clock, and departed early 
this morning. . . . Absolutely before ho sat down, he said, ‘I 
disturb you in your retirenaent with reluotnnco, but I obey the 
order of Prince Bismarck, and I come to make you a proposal of 
the gravest character. It must be made, however, in complete 
confidence; not looked upon, at this stage, ns an official com- 
munication, but one of private friendship of Prince Bismarck, 
with the hope that it may lead to official communication.’ Then 
I said : ‘ I must stop you at once to say that, while I engage 
that the confidence shall be respected, it is impossible for me to 
listen to anything on public affairs, which I am not free to com- 
municate to my Sovereign and the Secretary of State.’ 

Count Miinster : ‘ Prince Bismarck feels that and knows that 
it is not possible, nor desirable, for you to converse with me 
except on those conditions; but why he insists, for the moment, 


could answer with my head for the discretion of my Rovereiffii. 
After some demurring, Count Miinater made his statement. Tt 
was long, but interesting. The principal points are thus con- 
densed. 

The relations of Russia and Germany are in their nature essen- 
tially unsatisfactory, and since the union of Germany have 
become more so. The Russians hate the Germains, and have 
succeeded, during late years, in removing almost every eminent 
German from their public service, altho’ German statesmen really 
made this Empire. The Pan-Slavic sentiment now entirely ab- 
sorbs them, and the reason why Schouvaloif is shelved, is that, 
altho’ a Russian, he is enlightened, and would follow the policy 
of the great Russo-German statesmen who preceded him. 

This chronic state of affairs induced Prince Bismarck to make 
an effort to rid Germany of the Russian thraldom under which 
Germany has so long groaned, and to follow up the comparative 
emancipation which had been effected by the union of Germany. 
In this spirit, he made, at an early period of Lord Beacousfield’s 
administration, a proposal to Lord Odo Russell proposing an 
alliance with Gt. Britain. That proposal was not only rejected 
by the Englisli Secretary of State, but was only notified by him 
to his colleagues accoinpauied by his opinion, that it could not 
for a moment be entertained. Had that proposal been accepted, 
there would have been no Turkish war, and none of the com- 
plications that now embarrass us. Thrown back on himself. 
Prince Bismarck was forced to rely on Russia, and by the in- 
vention of the alliance of the three Emperors, which was never 
realised, and by the reciprocal regard of the two Emperors of 
Germany and Russia, the Prince managed for a time to keep 
affairs tolerably straight.’- 

Now, all the old and organic rancor has reappeared. All the 
complaints of Germany having thrown over Russia, are false 
and mere pretexts. So also the pretended personal difference 
of Gortchakoff and Bismarck, and the articles in the Russian 
newspapers. What is true, is, that Pan-Slavism is entirely para- 
mount in Russia, and that the Emperor of Russia has at last 
given in entirely to it. The meeting of the two Emperors, the 
other day, was an entire failure. The Emperor of Germany 
sMirl MTifl (lid Tnnnv thincs on that occasion which his friends 



Ruasia is preparing to attack ixuatnn; the peace ot the world 
■will be disturbed ; it is in tho nature of things that it will not 
bo a localised war; it will bo a great and general war. Peace 
is necessary to Germany; no country desires or requires peace 
more. To secure it, she proi)osea an allinneo between Germany, 
Austria and Great ]3ritnin. But before he mentions this to the 
Emperor, Prince Bismarck wishes to know from Lord Beacons- 
lield, whether he may consider Enghmd os favorable to such a 
scheme, as be does not wish to embark on fruitless negociations, 
and if Lord Beaconsfiold does not favor the idea, lie will proceed 
no further. 

Lord Beaconsfield said ho regretted tho original proposition of 
P. Bismarck some years ago had been so abruptly dismissed. 
Had it been made the subject of negociotion between the two 
Courts, it might have assumed a practical shape. He agreed 
with Prince Bismarck, that it probably would have prevented 
the war, but in considering tho new proposal, tho’ himself favor- 
able, and always favorable, to an understanding with Germany, 
he could not conceal from himself, that any step on the part of 
Gt. Britain, that would seem hostile to France, might now be 
viewed with suspicion and dislike by the people of England, the 
commercial and social, and, in some degree, tho political rela- 
tions of the two countries being so intimate. 

Count Munster said that Prince Bismarck had foreseen this; 
that the alliance he contemplated would not be incompatible 
with cordial relations with Franco; that their relations with 
France were of that description; and tlmt the Prince had reason 
to believe, that neither tho present French Ministry, nor Qam- 
betta and his friends, would commence a war of aggression 
against Germany; that any danger of tliat kind could only come 
from the old clerical and monarchical parties, and that France 
under any circumstances would never stir if Gt. Britain and 
Germany were united. 

The two leading features of such co-operation would naturally 
be, to guard Germany from such aggression, and to support in 
the Levant, and the East generally, the policy and interests of 
England. 

The conversation had gone on now for an hour, when the 
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to convey this liis opinion to P. Bismarck, and ask his Ilighnesa’s 
permission to place himself in personal communication with 
Lord Salisbury. 

Ultimately Count Munster said he should write to Prince 
Bismarck to that effect; that it was too great and grave a busi- 
ness to be hurried; but that, probably, about the time Lord 
Salisbury had returned to England, Count Munster would have 
received a reply from the Chancellor. 

The Queen in her reply took strongly the point which 
Beaconsfield had at once raised with Munster. Bismarck 
should certainly, Iler Majesty thought, not he entirely dis- 
couraged, ‘ but we must not alienate France. ... If we 
ally ourselves with Germany and Austria, France might 
join with Eussia and Italy, which would be very serious,’ 
Salisbury was disposed to think that, in then existing cir- 
cumstances, we should have to aid Austria if she were at- 
tacked by Eussia, whether we were allied, or not, to the 
Central Powers. 


To Lord Salisbury. 

Hughenden, Oct. 1, 1879. — . . . What B.’s game may exactly 
be, I venture not to say, but, no doubt, be is a man who, if he 
have cards in his hand, will play them. The question is, whether, 
at this moment, his game is not ours? 

There is a preponderant impression here, that the general 
policy of our Government may be good, but that we have been 
unskilful or unfortunate in managing its details, so that we 
have not adequately achieved our purpose. 

That purpose in the mind of the country, is the maintenance 
of our Empire, and hostility to Eussia. Notwithstanding the 
general depression, a fear of Eussia, as the Power that will 
ultimately strike at the root of our Empire, is singularly preva- 
lent, and is felt even by those, who do not publicly, or loudly, 
express it. I believe that an alliance between the three Powers 


vGi'HJition with M[unstGr3. ^ct it might bo worth considoringj 
whether some treaty between the tlirce Allies, not formally and 
avowedly for the great object, but with reference to some prac- 
tical point connected with it, might not be expedient, but these 
matters are too vast and intricate to write about, and we shall 
soon meet. . . . 

I would just observe, however, that supposing I ani wrong 
in my assumption as to the effect of this alliance on tho imme- 
diate opinion of England, and wc retire from office, wc shall 
retire as the representatives of a strong and intelligent policy, 
and tho advantage of tliis will be felt by tho Tnry party hereafter. 

I think you would gain nothing by pumping Waddington. 
We know what is in that well. Were it, otherwise, worth while 
to do so, you would gain nothing. Eranco could not, in reason, 
object to our assisting Austria, if attacked by llussia, particu- 
larly if she remember the Tripartite Treaty. . . . 

Presumably Bismarck was not satisfied Avith Beacons- 
field’s friendly but indecisive altitude. At any rate, 
Miinster about a fortniglit later liail a general talk with 
Salisbury in the Foreign Othee without making any refer- 
ence to the proposal submitted at Ilugbcmlcu. Beacous- 
field Avas determined, very rightly, to explore the situation, 
and urged Salisbury himself to open tho matter Avith 
Miinster. 


To Lord Saliohurij. 

Hughenden Manor, Oct. 14, 1879.--. . . What I would suggest 
for your consideration is, that you should see M. before his de- 
parture, and frankly open on tho whole matter. 

Make any use of my name you like, and throw any blame 
upon me, wh. may be expedient, as to my clumsiness in the 
negotiation. 

We gain nothintr by reserve, as it seems to mo. If Bismarck 



From Lord Salislmry. 

Confidential. IIatpield, Wednesday, Oct. 15, ’79. — Munster is 
here now, and I liave liad a long talk with him about our 
matter. . . . 

I stated to him our view — that Austria’s position in Europe 
was a matter in which we took deep interest, and considered 
essential: that, if Russia attacked Germany and Austria, Ger- 
many might rely on our being on her aide. I said, ‘ I suppose 
the service you would want of us would be to influence Eranee 
and Italy to observe neutrality.’ He replied that was their ob- 
ject : that Metz and Strasburg made them tolerably safe from 
all attack on the south part of the frontier; but that they were 
open through Belgium, ■ and they wished to feel confident that 
we should not tolerate an attack through Belgium. Of that, I 
said, he might feel confident; and I was pretty sure that we 
could prevent any French Government from joining Russia 
against him; but that he might rely on our goodwill and assist- 
ance in the contingency of an attack on Austria and Germany. 

It was all very much in the sense and tone of his conversation 
with you ; but it left the impression on my mind that since he had 
spoken to you there had been a slight change of mind : and that 
B. is not so keen now as then. . . . 

N’otliing further came from Berlin about the proposed 
triple alliance between Germany, Austria, and England. 
But on October 27 Karolyi, the Austrian Ambassador, an- 
nounced to Salisbury the conclusion of the famous Austro- 
German Alliance, without any allusion to the possibility 
of including England as a third party. The memorandum 
whicli Salisbury drew up for the Queen shows the manner 
in which this covenant was originally represented by its 
framers. 


Lord Salishury to Queen Victoria. 

Memorandum of interview on Ocioier 27, 1879, between Lord 
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having become irigiuenea oy cue aiiiiuae oi tne xtussian uov- 
eminent. The two Empiree had agreed that for the little mat- 
ters which still remained to be executed by the Berlin Treaty 
(chiefly ciuostions of delimitation) they would observe a most 
conciliatory attitude, so long as Russia did the same; but if on 
them, or for any other causes, Russia were to attack either 
Empire, they had agreed to treat it ns an attack on both of them. 
He insisted that it was an alliance having for its object the 
maintenance of peace and the status quo: that Austria having 
obtained Bosnia was satisfiod and entertained no projects of 
convoitise: that if Turkey were to fall, an event which ho did 
not affect to regard as very distant, Austria would neither desire 
to take her place, nor would suffer Russia to do so; but would 
do her beat to strengtlien the “little States,” and the actual in- 
liabltanta, whoever they were, in tlioir resistance to invasion. 
He concluded by saying that this communication had been made 
to England only; and that the two Empires earnestly hoped that 
it would bo a gratifying one to your Majesty’s Government. 

Lord Salisbury, replied that the intelligence would bo received 
by your Majesty and the Cabinet witli great gratification as they 
would see in it a pledge for European peace. He expressed a 
confidence that, if in the lapse of years the Turkish Empire 
should fall, the difficult questions arising out of that result would 
be settled only after an intimate consultation between the three 
Powers, and he asked whether the agTeoment was a written one. 
To this question Count Karolyi would give no direct answer: 
but only said that it was a ‘serious engagement,’ and if the 
events it provided against took place, it would be followed by acts. 

He said that the German Emperor had been brought to ap- 
prove of it with great difficulty and only after groat pressure 
from Prince Bismarck. Ho concluded by repeating his exhorta- 
tions to secrecy. 

Probably the ‘ great gratification ’ wbicb Salisbury ex- 
pressed to Karolyi at tbo receipt of the news, and liis public 
description of the mere rumour of it as ‘ glad tidings of 
great joy,’ gave Bismarck all he wished. ‘ The German 

Emniro in nlHnnc« wi(:h Aiiafrin’ Tli’amnrc.lr wrote to the 
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more opposition from him to the inclusion of England in it. 
Moreover, so long as England, at that time Russia’s prin- 
cipal antagonist on the stage of the world, was omitted from 
the treaty, there was room for that ‘ reinsurance ’ with 
Russia which he always kept before his mind as desirable. 

Bismarck’s omission to prosecute his overture relieved 
the Cabinet from a difficulty. Both the Queen and R’orth- 
cOte, who was at this period Minister in attendance at Bal- 
moral, felt very strongly the danger of alienating France. 
Her Majesty feared, she wrote, tliat Bismarck’s proposal 
was meant ‘ to paralyse France as much as against Russia; 
and that we may be drawn into a trap.’ Even Beaconsfield, 
though he considered that danger to be over-estimated, held 
that it was not unfortunate that the affair should have 
ended without forfeiting the sympathy either of the Central 
Powers or of France. 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, jVov. 5, 1879. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . duly 
received the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer expressing 
yr. Majesty’s views on the subject of the alliance with Austria 
and Germany. . . . 

When Count Munster left Hughenden, it was with the inten- 
tion of communicating to Prince Bismarck the result of his 
conference with Lord Beaconsfield, and to ask the Prince’s au- 
thority to speak on the subject to Lord Salisbury. Count Muns- 
ter then calculated that he should receive an answer from Prince 
Bismarck in about a week or ten days. Whether the Prince was 
disappointed by the reserve shown on the general subject by 
Lord Beaconsfield, or was offended by Lord Beaconsfield insisting 
on immediate communication of the proposal to yr. Majesty and 
the Secretary of State, or whether some sudden change had taken 
place in the circumstances at Berlin, or whether Count Miinster 


fensivo iillinncc between Austria and Germany, in no sense 
inviting, or soliciting, tlio adlicaion of England. 

This is all very strange, but, in Lord Boiiconsfleld’s opinion, 
by no means unfortunate. It would have been a difficult, and 
even dangerous, affair to have altogether rejected the contem- 
plated alliance; and although from the interviews of M. Watl- 
dington and Lord Salisbury at Dieppe, an estrangement from 
Erance would not Iiavo, necessarily, occurred, still it would have 
been an event, which might havo chilled the reciprocal feelings 
of yr. Majesty’s Government and that of Paris. At present yr. 
Majesty is as free as air, and that, too, witliout showing any 
want of sympathy with the Austro-Gcrman views.' . . . 

An hour was occupied [at the Cabinet yesterday] in discussing 
the question of dissolution. With ono exception, every Minister 
was in favour of postponing the dissolution, provided no new tax 
were proposed. Tlic Chancellor of the Exchoquor observed si- 
lence, which Lord Bcaconsfield will not describe as ominous. All, 
however, depends on his decision. If ho' will only do what Mr. 
Pitt did — what a humbler man. Lord Beaconsfiokl, did in IS.W 
— and not attempt an artificial sinking fund in the teeth of new 
taxes, all would ho riglit. Tho best way, however, with Sir 
Stafford is not to press him prematurely. lie will luivo good 
advice from many quarters, and Lord Bcaconsfield thinks will 
feel the iraiu'opricty of Icx’ying fresh taxation, when the industry 
of the country is only just recovering from almost unprecedented 
depression. 

The Cahlnot meets again to-day, tho subject, Ireland. . . . 

It was, no doubt, witli recollections of tlicse overtures 
from Bismarck in. liis mind, that Beacousfiold vindicated, 
in the most striking passage of his Guildhall speech, Eng- 
land’s place and higlr responsibility in tho councils of 
Europe. - 

111 assuming that peace will be maintained, I assume also 
that no Great Power would ahviuk from its responsibilities. 
If there be a country, for example, ono of the most extensive 
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will be maintained, and maintained for a long i)criod. Witliout 
their presenoe, war, as has happened before, and too frequently 
of late, seems to me to be inevitable. I speak on this subject 
with confidence to the citizens of London, because I know that 
they are men who are not ashamed of the Empire which their 
ancestors created ; because I know that they are not ashamed of the 
noblest of human sentiments, now decried by philosophers — the 
sentiment of patriotism; because I know they will not be beguiled 
into believing that in maintaining their Empire they may for- 
feit their liberties. One of the greatest of Romans, when asked 
what were his politics, replied, Imperium cl Libertas. That 
would not make a bad programme for a British Ministry. It is 
one from which Her Majesty’s advisers do not shrink. 

In this speech Beaconsfielcl had the satisfaction of being 
able to congratulate the City on the signs of a revival in 
trade, after a depression which had lasted nearly as long 
as his Government. With his customary shrewdness he 
singled out for notice, ‘ as significant of the general pros- 
perity of commerce,’ the manufacture of chemicals, an in- 
dustry which, he said, was then so active that it was diffi- 
cult to execute the orders which were pouring in. The 
laughter and scorn, with which contemporary critics greeted 
this selection of an apparently obscure trade as typical, 
appear very foolish now, when chemists and chemistry are 
universally recognised as dominating manufacture. 

But, though Beaconsfield could point to a revival of com- 
merce, he said nothing, as there was no cheering news to 
give, about agriculture, an industry which touched him 
more nearly. T. E. Kcbbcl has truly .said that the landed 
interest of England was, to the day of Bcaconsfield’s death, 
‘ the object of his devotion; and on it he constantly main- 
tained that the gi’eatness of England had been reared.’ 
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-this — that the agricultural interest is suffering from a 
succession of bad harvests, and that these had harvests are 
accompanied for the first time hy extremely low prices. . . . 
In old days, when we had a bad harvest, we had also the 
somewhat dismal compensation of higher prices. That is 
not the condition of the present ; on the contrary the har- 
vests are bad, and the prices arc lower.’ This was because 
of tlie foreign competition which was the inevitable result 
of Peel’s action in 1846. ‘ The immense importations of 

foreign agricultural produce have been vastly in excess of 
what the increased demands of our population actually 
require. And that is why such low prices are maintained.’ 

There had consequently arisen from the agricultural in- 
terest loud demands for the removal of the burdens on real 
property, for reciprocity, and finally for full-blown Pro- 
tection; and landlords and farmers naturally quoted in 
favour of these policies what Beaconsfield called in the 
House of Lords ‘ speeches which I myself made, in another 
place, and in another generation,’ ‘ rusty phrases of mine 
forty years ago.’ In two speeches in Parliament, on March 
28 and April 20, Beaconsfield explained why none of the 
suggested remedies could now be adopted. The first pol- 
icy, the relief of the burdens on real property, had largely 
been carried out under his own Government : the rates had 
been relieved of pauper lunatics, registration, police, and 
prisons. Ho serious relief for land could bo obtained 
from further refadjustment. As for reciprocity, when he 
himself advocated it, there were elements on which 
treaties of reciprocity could be negotiated. How there were 
none. 

At that time, although the great changes of Sir Eobert Peel 



at tile present moment, whether this was wise or not; but the 
policy which was long ago abandoned you cannot resume. 

Eeciprocity, whatever its merits, was dead. England had 
lost the power of building up a reciprocal system of com- 
mercial treaties. 

Still less could general Protection be resumed. A whole 
session had been devoted to the discussion before the Corn 
Laws were repealed. The distress which followed repeal 
kept the controversy alive for several years, but all efforts 
to obtain from the constituencies a verdict in favour of 
the reversal of the policy of 1840 failed. ‘ Under these 
circumstances it was impossible for public men, whatever 
might have been their opinions upon these great commercial 
questions when these important changes were first intro- 
duced, to have had an open controversy for a quarter of a 
century. The Government of the country could not have 
been carried on. It was necessary to bow to the decision 
of Parliament and the country, expressed by its representa- 
tives In both Houses, and ultimately by an appeal to iho 
whole nation itself.’ In other words. Protection, like reci- 
procity, was, for the Victorian epoch, dead; and practical 
statesmen would not waste time in discussing its virtues. 
Hut it must be supposed that Beaconsfield was still of 
opinion that Protection, if practicable, would have been 
the only policy to restore the landed interest, as he appeared 
to be bankrupt of other ideas on the question. He certainly 
propounded no remedy of his own for the woeful state of 
agriculture, except a vague reliance upon ‘ the energy of 
this country.’ He was not disposed in April even to grant 
a Royal Commission, but subsequent debates in the House 
of Commons caused him to change his mind, and such a 


I-Iartlngton said that, if Mr. Cliapliu and liis friends had 
made out their case, tlie larid system of Engdand had broken 
down, that unique system under whicdi ‘ the cultivation of 
the soil is carried on by a class of men who are not the 
owiers of the soil, and who are not the actual cultivators 
of the soil.’ BeaconstlGld at once rallied to the defence 
of tliat ordered scheme of country life, landlord, farmer, 
and labourer, which ho admired: and evolvc-d a noteworthy 
theory about the three profits necessarily derived from the 
land. This he propounded to the world in his speech at 
the Mansion House at the close of the session. Here is 
the crucial passage. 

Look nt the peasant proprietor-. The peasant buys n farm, 
ten, flfteon, or twenty acres, and pays for it ont of his earnings 
previously invested in the public funds of bis country, or, as 
is often the case, with money borrowod from a banker in liis 
neighbourhood. Tlio interest paid to the banker, or that which 
represents what the peasant derived from Ids previous invest- 
ment, is the first income of the soil, and may bo said to represent 
rent. Then the peasant proprietor has to stock bis farm and 
to supply the macldirery which is to cultivate the soil. Ho has 
to buy, if not a plough, many spades, barrows, and other instru- 
ments; he has to build a cart, purebnso a horse, whose manure 
is necessary for the due cultivation of tlio soil; he baa to raise 
some building, however modest; a barn, at least a shod. All 
this floating capital and its wear arrd tear demand and receive 
the second income from tbo soil, and rcproaeiit the farmer’s 
return. Having purchased his farm and thou stocked it, the 
peasant proprietor, and i)robnbl.y his sons, proceed to cultivate 
the soil, and during their labours they must he fed and clothed, 
and nurtured and lodged, and that is an income which in this 
country we should call wages. But it is the third income which 
the land is obliged to produce under the tenure of peasant pro- 
prietorship. I wish it then to bo imiu-essed on the sense of tliis 
nation that the three incomes which land must, under any cir- 



government; they have given us the farmers, who cultivate and 
improve their estates, and lastly the agricultural peasant, whose 
lot is deplored by those not acquainted with it, but who has 
during the last forty years made more continuous progress than 
any other class in Tier Majesty’s dominions. 

Beaeonsfield developed this ingenious, if somewhat fanci- 
ful, theme in a long speech which he made on September IS, 
after his frequent autumnal custom, to his County Agricul- 
tural Association at Aylesbury. The occasion weighed 
heavily on him in prospect, as he told Lady Bradford on 
September 2 ; ‘I have another affair hanging over me, 
which horribly distresses and depresses me; to be Presi- 
dent, in about a fortnight, of the Boyal Bucks AgTicultural 
Association; at all times a painful effort, but at this mo- 
ment, so critical in. the agricultural world, entailing on me 
more thought and labor than if I had to bring forward a 
great measure in Parliament’ He would not admit, he 
said, that the agricultural system of Englaud had broken 
down. There was distress, but not decadence. He main- 
tained that the distribution of the three profits from the 
land gave us three valuable classes on the laud instead of 
one ; and quoted statistics to show that production per acre 
in England imder the triple system was double that of 
France under the system of peasant proprietors. He dis- 
cussed the uncertain conditions of transatlantic competition 
with a view of diseoui’agiug precipitate action; at home, 
moreover, had harvests would before long be replaced by 
good ones. But there was ample reason for rent reduction 
by landlords, who he was sure would be ready to stand by 
their farmers. Then full use should be made of his own 
Agricultural Holdings Act, which secured compensation 


Tiiese niBn were opposca to owr iree ana aristocratic gov- 
ernment. Yon may get rid of that government, gentlemen; 
but if you do you will have either a despotism that ends in 
democracy, or a democracy that ends in despotism.’ 

Patience, liberal reductions of rent, security for tenants, 
unexhausted improvements — these constituted Beacons- 
field’s prescription for the immediate trouble. He had 
manifested his own belief in the future of agricultural 
property by adding at this season to liis Hughenden estate; 
but his letters show the straits to which his friends among 
the big landlords were driven. 

To Lady Bradford. I 

10, Downing Stueet, Oct. 7. — I hope you have won the race, 
wh. is possible, as they say ‘ everybody has his turn,’ tho’ I liavo 
heard the apophthegm in coarser tongue. 

They say now, however, as the consequence of the landed 
break-up, that there are to be no more turf, and no more London 
seasons. All our friends have shut up their houses, or are to 
do so. It will bo an excuse for some, who ought to have done so 
under any circumstances. 

There is no doubt of one: Burghleyl But this, I think, must 
be her ladyship’s temper as much as his Lp.’s ruin. A good 
many more were mentioned at the Council yesterday, but I have 
forgotten them, so I hope they may not bo true. 

To my surprise, how[ever], your friend Duke of R[ichmond] 
and G[ordon], who throughout has been quite sceptical of smash, 
announced that his news, from Sussex, was the very worst, and 
that his men, with leases, were throwing upl I am sorry for 
the country, still more for him, whom I like. . . . For myself, I 
could live in a garret provided it was well whitewashed, and 
very clean. 

I came up yesterday early to see S[alisbury], a very long con- 
ference, and then Cab., still longer — and now I am returning, 
in 10 mins., to H[ughenden] with[ou]t any news from Cabul. 


and tho’ tliere are troops eno’, they are still at too great a dis- 
tance. 

However, I will only think of yr. own victory, which is very 
triumphant. I wrote a line of congratulation to Bradford yes- 
terday, who, being Master of the Horae, deserves to win. My 
household is much excited by tho event. I suspect B.’a valet 
must have ‘ put them on.’ I fear they are all on the turf — even 
Mr. Baum. 

The peacocks are beginning to get proud again, their tails 
developing as the leaves fall. . . . 

The Aylesbury and Guildhall speeches were Beaeons- 
field’s only contributions to the oratory of the autumn. 
But in view of the fact that the Parliament had completed 
six out of a possible seven sessions and that therefore dis- 
solution could not he far distant, the outpouring this year 
was immense on both aides. All other efforts, however, 
paled beside Gladstone’s Midlothian ‘ pilgrimage of passion,’ 
with its herculean programme, its undiscriraiuating denun- 
ciation of the Beaconsfield Government and all their works, 
its arrogant claim to be fighting the battle of ‘ justice, 
humanity, freedom, law ’ ^ against the powers of darkness. 
This outburst, which occupied the last week of jS^ovember 
and the first week of December, did not disturb Beacons- 
field’s autumn routine of incessant work at Hughendon and 
in London, varied by an occasional visit for a day or two 
to friends. At the close of Gladstone’s campaign he wrote 
to Cranbrook: ‘ It certainly is a relief that this drenching 
rhetoric has at length ceased ; but I have never read a word 
of it. Satis eloquentioe, sapientiw parum.’ 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hatfield House, Nov. 1. — . . . I believe the only foundation 
for the sudden surmise of a dissolution was Willie Dyke paying 


an injury and insult as a rewara tor iiieir laitiiiui services and 

aujiport. . . . 

10, Downing Street, Nov. B. — Aa you say, a heavy, a very 
heavy week. I’d be very glad were it as short as that. Cabs, 
every day. I have just come up from tlie Oabt. and was told 
that poor Scliou [valofl] , who called on me yesterday to say 
farewell, was waiting for me in the reception room. He is 
recalled, and alas ! not to be Minister or anything : Ids successor 
Prince LobanofT. . . . 

This is incoherent; as Schou. said, 'You arc breathless and 
exhausted with your Cabinet; so I will bo short.’ 

Nov. 9. — . . . The City dinner to-morrow is always an ex- 
hausting affair, and I am sorry to soy I am not free from my old 
foe. It always attacks mo about this time, and after two months 
of health, I began to think I was immortal. I feel very much 
tlie reverse at this moment. . . . 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

10, Downing Street, Nov. 13, ”79. — I am very sorry about 
your dog. I have a collie of Monty’s standing on his hind legs, 
and begging to be noticed, by me at this very moment. His 
shaggy coat is beautiful in texture and color, and his eyes like 
precious stones, yet full of intelligence and humanity, a most 
sensible and agreeable companion. But then they die too soon, 
and, in their youth, aro apt to meet mischances like yours. Dis- 
temper is a terrible mystery. I had a collio once, who suffered 
terribly, but I saved his life by frequent, but very alight, doses 
of port wine, recommended b,y a vet. at Beaconsffeld. 

The dinner at the Guildhall was very successful. It was the 
most crowded banquet that Gog and Magog ever looked down 
upon. . . . 


To Lady Bradford. 

10, Downing Street, Nov. 10, ”79. — . . . We seem to be in for 
a premature hard black frost, and I cannot venture out, but I 
am pretty well. . . . 

Of course, you know they expelled Labouchere from the 


trioua profession, and, while quite yoimg, member for th ■> metrop. 
county, he sacrifices England for Bohemia, and lives with bravoes 
and ruffians, whose natural business it is to poison society. . . . 

Nov. 24. — I am writing to you by candlelight, and so it has 
been for these days past; with no change, except to-. lay, they 
say, there is a dreary thaw, and that the hard bind; frost has 
gone, or is going. . . . 

Schou. luncheoned here, I think on Friday. ... I have suc- 
ceeded in getting him his farewell audience for Thursday next, 
for wh'. he seems greatly obliged to me. I hope the Queen may 
invite him to dine. After all, he is the only Eussian who at 
least pretends to be our friend, and his disgrace at his own Court 
is attributable to his supposed friendliness to this country. 
Eeally it means his friendship to peace and common sense, 
neither of wh. are popular at St. Petersburg. 

I offered Henry Lennox the Deputy Governorship of the New 
Forest, wh. half the world is candidate for. All my colleagues, 
to whom I broke my intention, protested against my madness 
in so doing. Will you believe it, that Henry declined the post, 
and also, if it became vacant, a Commissionership of Customs, 
wh. he understood I was reserving for him. He will not leave 
the House of Commons, or take anything but a high post: he 
absolutely intimated the Cabinet!! Don’t say anything about 
this. . . . 

Nov. 26. — I am now going to have my audience at Windsor 
— at i past two, tho’ our Sovereign does not arrive until betn. 
9 and 10 this morning ! Wliat nerve ! what muscle ! what energj' ! 
Her Minister is very deficient in all three. The fogs and frosts 
of this harsh November have terribly knocked me down. . . . 

Hugiienden Manor, Nov. 28. — . . . You are quite right. T 
have not read a single line of all this row,^ but Monty has told 
me something, and has promised me to make notes, in case it 
fall to my lot to notice his wearisome rhetoric. What a waste 
of powder and shot! Because all this was planned on the wild 
assumption, that Parlt. was going to be dissolved, whereas, as 
Sir George Bowyer, apparently from authority, has just informed 
tlie world, Parlt. will probably not be dissolved till the year 
after next. . . . Monty is of great use to me, and therefore goes 


Vec. X . — . . . -iiiere la n uii vr . . , AWiul 

to go up, and return, in this dreadful -weather; the snow now 
falling fast, and the frost continuing. . . . 

Poor Koebuck gone I His Privy Councillorship made Ids last 
hours tranquil, if not content. Never was such an unsuccessful 
career except poor Jo.seph Hume’s, who, tho’ he was perpetually 
making, or saving, Ministries, was not oven made a P. Councillor. 
I was more generous. 

Dec. 8. — Yonr letters are most agreeable to mo, and tho’ they 
are not a compensation for yr. society at Crichel, wli'. I shall 
probably never see again, they are a solace. 

My visits there, and at most places, are rather artificial. I 
always feel there is nothing in common between mo and tho 
other guests, and tho’ in theory we are living, when you aro 
a guest, under the same roof, in practice our eompnuionship 
is very alight. A forced walk in the morning at a disagreeable 
hour, always necessarily short, and then come carriages, in wh, 
I never enter, and wh. you always do — and must always do — 
and I am alone, while you aro lunebeoning with sporting heroes. 
I think, therefore, I shall never leave my owji roof again: no 
one can be offended, for, unless there is n change, wh. it is 
diffienlt to foresee, I have told the Paery the same thing, and 
will not go now oven to Windsor, tho’ I believe from the top 
of my highest hill the Castle is in sight. 

1 read a despatch yesterday from Odo Eu3s[ell], very curious: 
not a private letter to Ld. S[nlisbury], but a regular despatch, 

‘ very confidential.’ It gives an account of a very confidential 
conversation with Cto. St. Vallier, the French Ambassador at 
Berlin, as to hie recent visit to Bismarck at Varzin. 

He found the great man in much better health than the news- 
papers report, ‘ reading over again all Lord Beaconsfield’s novels.’ 
He told St. Vallier that a first-rate work of fiction was the 
only thing that gave him distraction; that riding, shooting, 
farming, planting, and hunting, even wolves and wild boars, he 
still was thinking of politics; but with n fine novel, be was quite 
lost. 

He said he had never written works of fiction, because' he 
cd. not do two things at the same time; that all the creative power 
that he had, he gave to politics, otherwise he shd. probably write 



to leave off writing; from Tancred, my laat then, to Lothair 
23 years, and from Loth, nine years, being a ^.linister. 

Dec. 17. — . . . Visit to the Faery very agreeable. It was a 
perpetual audience, and, at last, daughters tapped at the door at 
1 to 9 before dinner to break up the charming flow . . . 

Onec more Beaconsfield spent a solitary Christmas at 
Hughendeu, waiting for news of Roberts, whom a sudden 
rising of the tribes had heleagnered at Sherpnr, near Cabnl. 
He was not well. ‘ The fact is,’ he told Lady Bradford, 

‘ I have scarcely been out of the house for six weeks, in 
order to save my chest, and have knocked up one’s nervous 
system a little in consequence.’ Happily his anxiety was 
relieved by Indian telegrams on December 2S. ' I believe,’ 

he told his friend, ‘ the smash of the enemy is complete, nor 
do I think they will again rally. I expect to meet Parlia- 
ment, both as regards Asia and Africa, with a clean bill 
of health.’ Accordingly he began the new year in fair 
spirits and, he told the Queen, in better health owing to the 
quiet life which he had led. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hugiienden Manor, Jan. 1, ’80. — I hate anniversaries as much 
as you do : but you wd. be amused with the various ‘ kind wishes ’ 
I have received this morning. I won’t dwell on Sandringham, 
or Bruxelles, tho’ one was a Princess, and the other a Queen, 
but I think you would be diverted by one from the Prince of 
Bagdad, iny ‘ devoted, tho’ distant, admirer.’ I remember him in 
this country, when he made one of those civilising visits the 
Orientals are fond of. 

Osborne has sent me, as an etrenne, a most beautiful book, 
so rich in illustrations of the Teutonic, Italian, and English 
schools of art that, I am sure, it will occupy and delight you 
on your next visit here. 

Our news is very good this morning from the seat of war. 



iJcacoiisiieiu wuiu up huwn tu pj-uptiro xur me opening of 
Parliament:, and, in spite of hia indifferent health, resumed 
his practice o£ dining out. Perhaps as the result, he was 
once more confined to his room by illness — a misfortune 
which he shared with Salisbury and other important col- 
leagues. 


To Lady Bradford, 

10, Downing St. Jan. 19. — As you have seen, business is very 
pressing; Cabinets every clay since I came up, and we only do 
not meet in the morning, because the expected Indian mail has 
not yet arrived. ... I dined on Saturday at Gloucester House — 
a royal party^ but very agreeable, and a fir.st-rato dinner, wh, 
even Prince Hal, very curious in such matters, noticed with 
much praise. Tiio Techs were there; Princess Louise to whom 
the dinner was given. . . . 

Yesterday I dined at Stafford TTouso: a cllnnor also given to 
Pss. L[ouise] — a farewell one, ns she departs^ on Wedy. . . . 
P. Hal was there, Imt no other royalties, hut a miscellaneous 
and an assthetical crew, to interest and amuse the Queen of 
Canada. . . . 

Jan. 23. — . . . I have not been out since Monday, and been 
obliged to ask Dr. Kidd to call on me, which is a bore. Tlie 
worst is that Salisbury has knocked up; and in the very heat 
and crisis of aSairs, with daily Cabinets, Queen’s Speeches and 
new Russian Ambassadors, is ordered not to attend to business; 
a feverish attack, which always friglitens one. . . . Don’t say 
aiiytliing to the world about Salisbury, ns tlio enemy will tri- 
umph. . . . 

Jan. 26. — , . . Lady Salisbury writes a better aoc[oun]t of 
her husband. The fever much diminished, and nearly gone, but 
very weak. We have a Cab. to-morrow, the second be cannot 
attend, at a time, too, when I most want him. 

(In ■pencil'). Thursday [Jan. 20]. — I am unable to move; 
Salisbury is confined to his room at Hatfield, and must do no 
work; the Ld. Chancellor, attacked by asthma for the first time, 
was so frightened that he rushed to Bournemouth, where he 
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Fei. 5. — . . . I was obliged to give up any share in the cere- 
mony, wh.'' with the dinner of yesterday and the debate of this 
evening was beyond my physical powers. So the sword of state 
was carried by yr. friend the Duke of It. and G., and the D. of 
Northumberland was consoled by [? for] his never having any- 
thing to do, by bearing the Crown — rather a weighty and dif- 
ficult office. . . . 

I hope to he in my place in H. of L. in two hours’ time, but I 
have not yet put on a boot, and am as shaky as a man can be, 
who has been shut up for two weeks. 

Feb. 6. — . . . I had great difficulty in speaking last night, and 
what I did say I said very badly. . . . 

Altogether an ill-omened beginning for the final session 
of the 1874 Parliament. 


1 Of the opening of Parliament by the Queen. 


CHAPTER XIV 

DiSaOLDTION AND DbFIOAT 
1880 

When Ministers mot, Parliament, they had come to no 
conclusion as to the date of dissoUition. The choice lay 
between the spring and the antiimn ; and their disposition, 
in which their chief conenrrod, Avas on the whole to allow 
the Parliament to rnn its course, and hold the elections in 
the autumn. A dissolution in the spring Avas hardly even 
possible until certain measures had been passed to relieve 
distress in Ireland. Once more the affairs of that unhappy 
cmmtry, which had dominated the General Election of 1868 
and the Parliament then elected, but which had occupied 
a more moderate share of Ministerial and Parliamentary 
attention since 1874, forced themselves insistently upon the 
Cabinet, though they had by no means as yet similarly af- 
fected the public mind. 

Eroude has blamed Disraeli for not seizing in 1874 ‘ the 
opportunity to reorganise the internal govormnent of Ire- 
land.’ He suggests that tho land question might have 
been adjusted on equitable lines, the authority of the law 
restored, nationalist visions extinguished, and a permanent 
sottloment arrived at, but ho gives us no clue to the scheme 
by which these desirable results might have been achieved. 

i j.„i 


a pause, and to proceed with social reform. Gladstouc liad 
passed two great and revolutionary Irish measures, the 
Church Act and the Land Act, which, with a University 
Bill still to he passed, were to bring appeasement to a dis- 
tracted country. Disraeli had not agreed with the policy 
of these measures ; but they were now in force, and it was 
the obvious duty of his Government to give them time to 
work and to produce all the healing effects of which they 
were capable, while maintaining the authority of the law 
and assisting social improvement. Such was the policy of 
Abcrcorn and Hicks Beach, Di-sraeli’s first Lord-Lieutenant 
and Chief Secretary — a policy continued by their suc- 
cessors, Marlborough and James Lowther. They even suc- 
ceeded in completing Gladstone’s original scheme by pass- 
ing in 1879, in addition to other educational measures, a 
University Act, which went 'a considerable way to meet 
the demands of Irish Homan Catholics for University privi- 
leges; and they administered the law with courage, and 
on the whole with success. Though these proceedings 
hardly fulfilled Disraeli’s expressed hope of governing Ire- 
land ‘ according to the policy of Charles I. and not of Oliver 
Cromwell,’ their aim was distinctly ameliorative; and per- 
haps the amelioration might have been quickened, had ho 
been able to carry out the intention of visiting Ireland in 
person, which he had so much at heart in the first recess 
after his return to office in 187-1. 

Gladstone’s legislation failed to effect its object, as Dis- 
raeli had said from the first that it was bound to fail. In- 
stead of appeasing Irish discontent, it revived the old Eo- 
peal movement in a new guise. Beginning as a constitu- 
tional agitation in which all might well join, the movement 
sraduallv took on a revolutionary form, as its euidauce fell 



t,lie withliokliiig ol rent — Uie only uitcrcst, lu the laud left 
hy the Act of 18Y1 to the Irish landlord — were creatiug 
in tlie antinnn of 1871) a dangcro\is situation, which was 
toraporarily relieved by a few judicious arrests. Beaeons- 
field, there is reason to believe, was prepared to consider 
some sort of Federal Constitution for Ireland — ‘yom- 
damnable, delightful country,’ ns he called it in talking 
with David Plunket. But, along with all British states- 
men of his day, including even the Gladstone of that epoch, 
he was profoundly convinced that the United Kingdom, as 
the heart of the Empire, must be preserved intact, and 
therefore strongly resisted an agitation which in his opinion 
must, if successful, result in separation. 

To cope, however, with the j'cal distress produced hy a 
succession of bad haiwcats, ho and the Irish Govemment 
promoted immediate relief legislation, which should meet 
the many cases of undeserved misfortune not provided for 
by a great voluntary fund organised in Ireland under the 
direction of the Duchess of Marlborough, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant’s wife. He was resolved to prevent the possibility 
of the recurrence of sncli a calamity as befell Ireland in 
18-1-8. Other Irish measnres which were under disenssion 
in tho Cabinet during the wdntcr, hut on which no final de- 
cision had been taken, were tho placing of tho surplus from 
the Disestablished Church Fund in tlio hands of Commis- 
sioners as a Reproductive Loan Fund, and the expansion 
of the Purchase Clauses of tlie Land Act. The relief Bills, 
in spite of the benefits confen-ed hy them on suffering Irish 
agriculturists, were at once and persistently obstructed by 
Parnellite members; and this factions spirit threatened to 
make the continuance of tho Parliament impossible. But 
Ministers were at first still loth to precipitate dissolution. 



From Queen Victoria. 

Osborne, Feh. 12, 1880. — . . . Ought you not to come to some 
agreement with some of the sensible, and reasonable and not vio- 
lent men on the other aide, to put a stop to what clearly is a 
determination to force the disruption of the British Empire? 
It is a serious Constitutional question. Can the Queen per- 
sonally do anything to facilitate matters? 

To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, Feh. 13, 1880. — . . . Even if it were ad- 
visable to dissolve Parliament, that is not so easy a process as 
seems upon the surface. 

Yr. Majesty’s Govt, might fairly hold, that tlie conduct of 
the Opposition exempts yr. Majesty’s Ministers from tlic pledges, 
which they have given, to pass several measures of urgency — 
such as the “Corrupt Practices Bill,” the “Vacant Scats in the 
H. of Commons Bill” — before they advise yr. Majesty to em- 
power them to go to the country. But even with this justifiable 
disregard of their engagements Parliament could not be dis- 
solved without arranging the finances of the country, and iiassing 
the Mutiny Act, and this would place it in the power of the 
Opposition, greatly to delay the dissolution. . . . 

Lord Bcaconsfield believes that the time may come, when the 
interposition and personal influence of yr. Majesty may most 
beneficially be exercised in bringing about a more satisfactory 
state of the II. of Commons than now prevails. But Lord Bca- 
consfield fears, that nothing can bo effected in this vein, until 
there is a new Parliament. There are no ‘sensible and reason- 
able, and really not violent men ’ in the ranks of the Opposition 
on whom your Majesty might now act. The nominal leaders have 
no authority, and the mass, chiefly under the guidance and au- 
thority, or rather inspiration, of Mr. Gladstone, who avoids the 
responsibility of his position, are animated by an avidity for 
office such as Lord Beaconsfield, after more than forty years’ 
experience, cannot recall. 

Whether yr. Majesty’s present Ministers have a majority at 


Buuli as menaced during the first week of the session, could 
authorise such a step, as it would justly be reproached to them, 
that, if dissolution were desired, it should have occurred in the 
late autumn. If however the factious spirit were continued, or 
revived, then they would recommend yr. Majesty to appeal to 
your people at all risks. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in good heart, and said 
tho’ his plan was not yet strictly matured, it was his intention 
to make a financial proposition which would involve no addi- 
tional taxation. This declaration on his part, will be worth more 
than, oven, the elections at Liverpool and the Borough. . . . 

Feh. 21. — . . . The debate in tho House of Lords last night, 
it is to be hoped, will finish disenssiona on Afghanistan, until 
new events and circumstances happen and occur. The Duke of 
Argyll made a most able review of luattcrs on which the IIouso 
of Lords had long ago decided. Lord Bcaconsfield endeavoured 
to put an intelligible issue to the country. Tho intrigues of 
Russia determined yr. Majesty’s Govt, to seeuro tho gates of 
India. They have accomplished their purpose. Their policy has 
never changed, and the unsatisfactory accidents that have oc- 
curred have nothing to do with that policy, but are those casual- 
ties, which are inseparable from human affairs. 

The state of business last night in tho House of Commons 
augurs important events. The Chancollor of the E.xchequor 
gave notice of tho intention of yr. Majesty’s Govt, to grapple 
with the Obstructionists. . . . 

Thus, in spite of Ministers’ hesitation, the 'prevalence of 
faction in Parliament, which had obliged them at once to 
strengthen the Speidter’a hands to deal with it, was bring- 
ing their minds round to contemplate the advisability of an 
immediate dissolution. Other considerations pointed in 
the same direction. Urgent legislative necessities Avere met 
by the passage of the Irish relief Bills into law early in 
March. But, in the face of faction, it would be difficult 
to secure the renewal of the Peace Preservation Act, just 
about to exnire. And vet. thnt withnnt. such n renAwnl. Ire- 



this imperative matter. In another respect dissolution 
would relieve the situation in the House of Commons, as a 
Home Office scheme for the purchase of the London Water 
Companies had met there with severe criticism on account 
of its apparently excessive generosity to existing share- 
holders. After Hoberts’s victories in Afghanistan, there 
Avas no serious difficulty in imperial or foreign affairs to 
stand in the way; and the revival of trade had put the 
business community in a better position to sustain the 
necessary disturbance of a General Election. 

The electoral omens, moreover, seemed to be good. Dur- 
ing the years of crisis in foreign affairs the Government 
had lost on balance some seats in the by-elections; but the 
House of Commons had supported them unswervingly, both 
moderate liberals and Irish Home Rulers being often 
found in the ]\[inistorial lobby; and three recent elections 
had suggested that the period of danger bad passed. At 
Sheffield in December the Liberals had only retained by a 
small majority the seat to which Roebuck, who supported 
iMiiiistcvs in foreign affairs, had been originally elected as 
a Radical. At Liverpool in Eebniary a Conservative held 
the seat by a majority of 2,000 in spite of a large Irish 
vote which was captured by the popular Liberal candidate 
on a Home Rule platform. And at Southwark in' the same 
month a barrister, then unknomi to political life, but whose 
eloquence and character must have won him many friends 
and votes — now Sir Edward Clarke, K.O. — captured for 
the Conservatives, contrary to all expectation, a seat with 
a long Liberal history. 

If Government stood well with typical urban constitu- 
encies in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and London, there seemed 


To Queen Victoria. 

10, Downing Street, March G, 1880.— Lord Beaconsfield with 
his humble duty to your ila.jest.v: 

The Cabinet, just conduded, sate two hours and a half, and 
every member of it was requested to give his opinion : the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons having the priority. 

There were various views, and some differences of ojiinion, but 
the ultimate result was unaniniit.y. 

The question, after exhausting arguments, really resolved itself 
to this; whether your Majesty should be advised to dissolve Par- 
liament now, or in the lata autumn. 

The latter alternative was thought to involve too many risks; 
and perhaps was altogether impracticable, for the excitement of 
the existing House of Commons could hardly be restrained till 
that later period. 

There is some difficulty about the day of dissolution, in con- 
sequence of the embarrassments of Easter,^ and the hallowed 
claims of Passion Week. Your Ma.iesty’s visit to Baden may 
without difficulty be protracted, but your Majesty might perhaps 
graciously deign to consider the day of your Majesly’.s dei)arture. 

Lord Cranbrook, who will have the privilege of attending your 
Majesty this evening, will explain these matters, which now 
might weary your Majesty. 

The Cabinet was held at Lord Salisbury’s house, who looked 
better. 

The annoimcemeut was made in both Houses ou Monday, 
March 8; and next morning- there appeared a manifesto 
from the Prime Minister, in the shape of a letter to tho 
Lord-Lientenaut, in which he endeavoured to focus the 
attention of the electorate on the question of Ireland, and 
the dangers involved in the furious agitation there in prog- 
ress. It will be remembered that at that period it was still 
held to be unconstitutional for peers to take any part in 
elections; and therefore it was only in some such indirect 


the state of Ireland, which Her Majesty’s Government so anx- 
iously considered with j'our Excellency, and in which they were 
much aided by your advice and authority, are now about to be 
submitted for the Eoyal Assent, and it is at length in the power 
of the Ministers to advise the Queen to recur to the sense of 
her people. The arts of agitators, which represented that Eng- 
land, instead of being the generous and sympathising friend, 
was indifferent to the dangers and the sufferings of Ireland, have 
been defeated by the measures, at once liberal and prudent, which 
Parliament has almost unanimously sanctioned. 

During the six years of the present Administration the im- 
provement of Ireland and the content of our fellow-countrymen 
in that island have much occupied the care of the Ministry, and 
they may remember with satisfaction that, in this period, they 
have solved one of the most difficult problems connected with its 
government and people, by establishing a system of public edu- 
cation open to all classes and all creeds. 

Nevertheless a danger, in its ultimate results scarcely less dis- 
astrous than pestilence and famine, and which now engages your 
Excellency’s anxious attention, distracts that country. A por- 
tion of its population is attempting to sever the Constitutional 
tie which unites it to Great Britain in that bond which has 
favoured the power and prosperity of both. 

It is to be hoped that all men of light and leading will resist 
this destructive doctrine. The strength of this nation depends 
on the unity of feeling which should pervade the United King- 
dom and its widespread dependencies. The first duty of an Eng- 
lish Minister should be to consolidate that co-operation which 
renders irresistible a community educated, as our own, in an 
equal love of liberty and law. 

And yet there arc some who challenge the expediency of the 
imperial character of this realm. Having attempted, and failed, 
to enfeeble our colonies by their policy of decomposition, they 
may perhaps now recognise in the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom a mode which will not only accomplish but precipitate 
their purpose. 

The immediate dissolution of Parliament will afford an op- 
portunity to the nation to decide upon a course which will ma- 
teriallv influence its future fortunes and shape its destiny. 



obtained by the passive principle of non-interference. Peace 
rests on the presence, not to say the ascendancy, of England in 
the councils of Europe. Even at this moment, the doubt, sup- 
posed to be inseparable from popular election, if it does not 
diminish, certainly arrests her influence, and is a main reason 
for not delaying an appeal to the national voice. Whatever may 
be its consequences to Her Majesty’s present advisors, may it 
return to Westminster a Parliament not unworthy of the power 
of England, and resolved to maintain itl 

With the exception of the characteristically Disraelian 
phrase, ‘men of light and leading,’ this was not a very 
happily worded doeirment. Besides noticing a misused 
‘ and which ’ in the third paragraph — a constantly recur- 
ring inelegance of the writer’s style — criticism justly 
pounced on the clumsiness of a ‘ tie which unites ’ nations 
in a ‘ bond,’ of ‘ to consolidate co-operation,’ of ‘ challenge 
the expediency of the imperial character of this realm.’ A 
more serious matter was the maladroit claim for England 
of ‘ ascendancy ’ in the councils of Europe. Challenged 
in the House of Lords, Beaconsficld explained that he meant, 
not supremacy, but only moral ascendancy. Most serious 
of all was the definite assertion in the letter that Ireland 
occupied once more, and must inevitably occupy, the fore- 
front of politics. The ordinary English and Scottish elec- 
tor was certain to resent the suggestion that the attention 
of Parliament should be largely monopolised, as it was ten 
years before, with Irish affairs. On the whole, it is not 
surprising that the manifesto proved in the electoral fight 
to he rather a welcome target for Beaconsfield’s foes than 
an inspiriting banner for his friends. It lost him the Irish 
vote at the English elections. ‘ Vote against Benjamin 
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as he, with official kaowledge of its state to guide him, told 
his countrymen. And the experience of the last six years, 
especially of the Russo-Turkish War and the Berlin Con- 
gress, only confirmed the lesson taught by the Crimean 
War of 1854, and the Danish War of 18G4, that, in order 
to preserve European peace, England must take a leading 
part in European councils, and speak in them with a firm 
and unambiguous voice. In the late autumn Beaconsfield 
had the melancholy satisfaction of saying ‘ I told you so.’ 

To Lord Beauchamp. 

Huqhenden, Nov. 21, ’80. — . . . You are kind in recalling my 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough. Our enemies said, at the 
time, that I had fixed on the only two subjects on which they 
could have no difficulty : that Mr. Gladstone would settle Turkey 
by an European concert, and that Ireland only required a truly 
Liberal Government. The European concert is a ‘fiasco,’ and 
nearly landed us in war, which I intimated! and Ireland is — 
anarchy! 

I must say I thought my friends, at the time I wrote the letter, 
seemed very much to agree with the then Opposition, and evi- 
dently thought I had blundered. I don’t count you among them; 
you are always faitliful, and have a good political nose! . . . 

At the moment the Opposition treated the Irish portion 
of the manifesto as a barefaced attempt to divert the atten- 
tion of the electorate from the blunders and wrong-doing 
of the Government, Gladstone in particular describing Bea- 
consfield’s warnings as ‘ baseless ’ and ‘ terrifying insinua- 
tions.’ Pour years later, on September 1, 1884, Gladstone 
made a curious apology, ‘ I frankly admit,’ he said, ‘ I 
had had much upon my hands connected with the doings 
of the Beaconsfield Government in almost every quarter 
of the world, and I did not know, no one knew, the severity 
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the public diatreas by contniunl hIkh-Kh to ciuiIkIc'iici', wliiidi is 
the life of enterpi'isu ; augiiu'iiti'd llii; ]n blic luxinMulilui'c tuid Luxa- 
tion for purposes not merely uinieee.' airy but inisehievuus ; and 
plunged the, linanees, which were lmm!i-.l over to (hem in a state 
of singular prosperity, in(:o a series I' delieits iinexamiileil in 
modern times. . . . Abroad they liav.' '.traiued, if they have not 
endangered, tho ju'erogative by gnw.-- oisnse: bjn'e weakened llu> 
empire by noodloaa wars, unprolitable exlensioiis, and imwiso en- 
gagements; and have diahouonred it in tlie eyes ol' Miiropo by 
filcliing the island of Cyiivus from the I’orte, under a treaty 
clandestinely eoneliided in violation of tlie Treaty of Paris. . , . 
They have aggrandised Russia; lured Turkey on l.o her dismein- 
herment, if not lier ruin; replueed the (Rristian population of 
Macedonia under a degrading yoke, and hmdeil India with tlie 
coats and dangers of an unjustidable wiir. . . . From diiy to day, 
under a Ministry ealleil, us if in inuekery, ( kmservative, the 
nation is perplexed with fear of clmiige. 

This was the theme which (ihulsltmc (‘Inlmrated in an- 
other whirlwind campaign in .Midlolhiaii. l{i'a(l()rH nf this 
biography, who have followed HcaeonsHcld’s policy from 
the inside, may rub their eyes and marvel liow even self- 
righteousness and jealou.sy e.onld .so jiervert ihe doings and 
aims of ]\{inister.s. Far from neglecting legislation. Min- 
isters had placed on the Statute-lkMik a whole series of vidu- 
ahle measures of social reform. 'I'liey had earriisl tho coun- 
try safely through a tlirtMiUming crisis in foreign aifairs, 
without war, and, in spite of had trade and had luirvests, 
with only a slight ineveaso of expenditure ami taxation. 
In many ways, hut especially Ity (he ])nrchase of (he Sue?; 
Canal shares, by the suhstitution of the Trealy of Rerlia 
for the Treaty of San Stefano, and liy the reetille.ation of 
the north-west frontier of India, they had materially 
strengthened tho defensive position of (he Fniiiire. Finally 
they had greatly raised the reputation of their eimntry in 
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And Northcote, Cross, and Beach were outmatched in plat- 
form oratory by Hartington, Bright, and llarconrt. The 
moderation, too, as well as weight with which Hartington 
stated his case kept the moderate Liberals, in spite of their 
disgust at Midlothian methods, true to their party. While 
oirtrageona abuse of Beaconsfield formed the staple of Lib- 
eral orations throughout the country, Hartington prefacetl 
his condemnation of the policy of the Minister by the fol- 
lowing chivalrous tribute to the man. 

It may be said that Lord Beaconsfield is ambitious. I should 
like to know what man who has attained to the position to which 
he has attained in the political life of his country is not actuated 
by motives of ambition. No one can, certainly, attribute any 
mean or unworthy motive to Lord Beaconsfield. We may dis- 
agree with his politics, but we must admire the genius which the 
man has shown under the disadvantages that he has laboured 
under. I firmly believe that Lord Beaconsfield has had in view 
what lie believes to he the greatness of his country and the power 
of the Sovereign whom ho serves. 

Hot only were Ministers outmatched on the platform, 
but they had lost their previous advantage in organisation. 
While the Liberals had been stimulated by defeat to perfect 
the Birmingham caucus, the Tories had parted with their 
manager, Gorst, whose organising capacity had paved the 
way to victory in 1874. A correspondence between him 
and Beaconsfield in 1877 shows how party interests had 
been neglected and mismanaged in three years. He told 
Beaconsfield that in order to renovate organisation ‘ you 
must put a stop to that which has been the chief cause of 
all the mischief that has occurred — the system ... of 
managing elections at the Treasniy.’ He pointed out that 
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take place, will be as inferior to tliat of onv opponeiila as it 
was superior in 1874.’ The measures taken in is"? wc're 
not sufficiently energetic, probably because' P)ea(’onsfiel(l, 
with the labours of government on bis weakening shoulders, 
was unable to give personal superintendenee to tlu' work ; 
partly, perhaps, beeause he was less in touch with ])artv and 
popular feeling than when he led the House of ('oimnons. 
At any rate the event proved, when the General Election 
of 1880 came, that the Conservative Central Office was quite 
ignorant of the mind of the electorate. Its repre.sentativo 
advised the dissolution in .March, and calculated that the 
party would lose 6 or 7 seats in Scotland, r> or 0 in Trehind, 
and on balance in England, but would return with a 
working majority for the Govenimont. 

It is, however, only fair to the Conservative managers to 
say that the most expert Liberal wiropidlcrs did not look 
forward to any very dissimilar result. Braud, the Speaker, 
who had been a Liberal Whip himself, eamc to an under- 
standing with Beaconsfield as to the Speakershij) in tho 
next Parliament, on the assumption that the General Elec- 
tion would not produce a change of Government. The in- 
terchange of ideas was creditable both to Prime Minister 
and to Speaker. 

Memorandum hy Mr. Speaher Brand. 

March 9, ’80. — Saw Ld. B. accordingly, and informed him that 
I waited on him because in a few days the Siionkor’s chair would 
bo vacant. I said that I was very sensible of the difficulties 
which every Prime Minister must have in tho conduct of affairs, 
and that it had occurred to me that ho might desire on public 
grounds to make a new appointment. 

If so, I said, I should have no ground of complaint, on the 
contrary, I would willingly facilitate such an arrangoment hv 


lie was frank and cordial as to tke estimation in which I was 
held; and added that the question of retirement should be left 
entirely to my own convenience. 

I replied, that in that ease I should consider it my duty to 
go forward in the service of the House, and that I was led to that 
conclusion mainly by the consideration of the new powers and 
responsibilities lately east upon the Speaker by the House. — H. B. 

It was w'ith some sueli expectations as those of the 
Speaker and of the Toi'y Central Office that Beaconsfield 
awaited the elections, though he was haunted hy the fear 
of a defection of county voters owing to the prolonged 
agricultural distress. He was also depressed hy the open 
opposition of his old colleague Derby, who announced his 
adhesion to the Liberal cause shortly before the formal dis- 
solution of Parliament. Beaconsfield spent Easter and the 
electoral period, of which Easter was the centre, at Hat- 
field, which had been placed at his disposal by his colleague 
the Foreign Secretary, who had gone to the South of France 
to recover from his illness, along with Lady Salisbury and 
other members of the family. ‘ At this awful pause my 
mind is a blank,’ he told Lady Bradford; but one letter 
to her gives a picture of his surroundings and his anxieties. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hatfield House, March 29.' — . . . I have not written before, , 
for I have not a word to say. As for news about tbe elections, 
that no longer exists. All you bear now is mere speculation 
and gossip. Tbe seed is sown, and we must wait for tbe harvest ; 

I hope our electoral one will be better than our agricultural. 
We are in the hands of the ballot. 

The petty boroughs of tbe West seem our weakest point in 
England. Alington ought to have kept Dorchester right, and 
Lady Wfestminster] Shaftesbury. Poole, Xcburch, were always 
weak horses ; hut I fain hope we have a chance in both. 





tli 0 house, an agreeable youth, is assisting his brotlror-iu-law ^ 
in eaimissing Hertford, wliorc they are imcxijcctedly piislicd. 
He sometimes gets home for dinner. Then another son comes 
for a day with his tutor, and one evening two ladies arrived (an 
aunt and cousin) and so on. Everybody seems to do what they 
like — an extraordinarily free and easy house. 

I drink Grand Chateau Margaux of 1870 — exquisite — by spe- 
cial orders ; but, as it is not given to anyone else, I feel awkward, 
but forget my embarrassment in the c.xquislte flavor. All this 
because I mentioned once my detestation of hosts who give you 
an inferior claret at dinner, when alone sensible men drink wine, 
and reserve their superior crus for after the repast. 

To-day a brilliant sun, wh. we have had every day, and a blue 
sky; but what we have not had every day, instead of a blasting 
cast, a delicious soft, wind. This will do ine good. 

With the exception of Gladstone and some enthusiaatie 
Radicals, nobody expected a sweeping victory for eitluu' 
side; and the general opinion, especially in London and 
the South of England, was that Ministers would he uhlo 
to maintain their position. Accordingly, the result of the 
first day’s polling, on Wednesday, March 31, was a dramatic 
surprise : the Conservatives lost, on balance, no fewc'r than 
15 seats in 69 constituencies. By Saturday HO seats had 
been lost; and all hope of a Ministerial majority had boon 
abandoned. Such was the result of the urban polling. 
Next week, the farmers in the counties, as Bcaconsfield liad 
feared they might, added to the Ministerial discomlitnre. 
In the final result it was reckoned that, whereas the old 
Parliament contained 351 Conservatives, 250 Liberals, and 
51 Home Rulers, the new Parliament would number 340 
Liberals, 243 Conservatives, and GO Home Rulers. Pro- 
longed depression in trade, a scries of bad harvests, warlike 
adventures in Asia and Africa which, though in the main 



serioiis, anci more oi tue most ignorant, ot the electorate, 
tlie eouvictiou tliat Beaeonsfield’s policy, even gi-anting that 
it might have safeguarded British interests, was neverthe- 
less morally wrong. 

Under this crushing and unexpected disaster Eeaeons- 
field bore himself with unruffled dignity and composure; 
hut he did not conceal from his intimates that he felt its 
bitterness. 


To Lady Bradford. 

Hatfield, ylpriZ 1. — Alas! Alas! 1 cannot write a letter, and 
almost thought of sending you a blank sheet, which, at least, wd. 
have shown my sympathy. In the general discomfiture, the suc- 
cess of Francis ^ wd. have been to you a consolation. 

I can [no] more at present. With great afiection, Yrs., B. 
April 2, — I return to town to-morrow and remain there while 
the dreadful ceremonies are performed. I suppose it may take 
six weeks — (i weeks as disagreeable ns can be easily conceived. 

Never was so great a discomfiture with a cause so inadequate. 

I ihink, as far as I cun collect, ‘hard times’ was the cry against 
us. The suffering want a change — no matter what, they are 
sick of waiting. . . . 

We have an accoimt hy Banungtou of a talk with his 
chief, showing the equable temper in which the beaten 
Minister met his fate. 

Memorandum hy Lord Barrington. 

Caiilton Club, April 4, 1880.— With Lord B[caconsfield] at 
luncheon and afterwards till 3-30. He is not cast down hy ad- 
versity and never has been, but looks forward to the next mouth 
rather with annoyance, becauso of holding responsibility with- 
out power, and being pestered by all who want honours showered 
on them by wholesale, which is of course impossible. _ He was 
never very sanguine, hut rather expected a small majority either 
wav whicli would have led to a weak Government, which would 



out iiiijiistifiable hopes. Tn Ciibinets the Peera thought it was not 
for tliein to judge the proper time for dissolving, and no ouo was 
more ontluisiastic in favour of its taking plaoe immediately than 
cautious Northcote, also rroas. Beach and J. Mannors wore not 
of their opinion, but only Beach spoke out as far as he remem- 
bered. The chief proof that the principal wire-pullers of the 
■[larly were not to blame, lay in the ignorance of the other .side, 
for no one anticipated this wonderful Radical pronunciamien! o. 

For his own part he was not sorry to have some rest, and pass 
the spring and summer in the woods of Ilughondeu, which ho 
had never been able to do, and longed for. At the same time 
he would gladly have gone on managing England, espoeially with 
reference to foreign affairs, which, although partially settled, 
still wore a grave aspect. ITe chiefly deplored his fall from 
power, on account of M. Corry, who in his opinion was fitted to 
fill any Cahine't office. This was said with genuine warmth. 

What would follow? The Queen would certainly send for 
Granville, and he and Hartington would certainly form a Gov- 
ernment whether Gladstone liked it or not. After a year or so, 
Gfladstone] might upset Granville, and thou the moderate Lib- 
erals might have to come to us for support, and we should give 
it. Blit at all events Granville would have the opportunity this 
time of being Prime Mini.ster. ITe did not think OladHtone 
would serve under him. Perhaps Derby voiikl, but the Foreign 
Office would never be conducted by anyone like Salisbury, who 
acted for himself, and did not leave it all to the permanent offi- 
cials, which had been, and would again be the case now. fl.'ho 
Queen is in despair, but that she will get over. . . . 

Lord B. spoke very strongly against Gladstone, and said his 
conduct in ‘chucking up the sponge’ as Loader, and spouting all 
over the country, like an irresponsible domagoguo, was wholly 
inexcusable in a man who was a statesman. . . . 

It is pleasing to see how well D[israeli] is, and with what 
charming temper he takes this evil stroke of fortune in the sunset 
of his great career. So many of his friends, especially ladles, 
send to enquire how he is. ‘As well us can be expected,’ says ho, 
as if he had been confined ! 


that the lactionsness of the Oppoaition iii the Commons, . 
and the cnido appeal of Gladstone to Immajiitarianisni 
and ignorance in regard to delicate questions of foreign 
atfairs, must disgust her people as they had disgusted her- 
self. And now she saw before her the prospect of an 
immediate wrench, more painful than any since the fall 
of [Melbourne, her early friend and political mentor. 
Moreover, when [Melboiume resigned, she was only twenty- 
two and had the speedy rallying power of youth ; and she 
was a happily married wife, with a husband to turn to 
for support. jSTow she was over sixty, and a widow; and 
the complete confidence and warm afiection which her 
mature judgment bad bestowed on Beaconsfield could not 
be uprooted and transferred. As early as April 2 he tele- 
graphed to her that the results so far announced left no 
doubt of ' the defeat of the Ministry. She could hardly 
believe the news; but telegraphed back from Baden her 
great distress. ‘ Nothing more than trouble and trial await 
me. I consider it a great public misfortune.’ And again 
the next day she expressed her ‘ intense astonishment, dis- 
tress, and annoyance.’ The correspondence which followed 
clearly showed both his view of 'the catastrophe which had 
overwhelmed him and the depth of her feelings at the 
approaching parting. His own sorrow at the severance 
of the intimate personal relation has a very genuine ring. 

To Queen Victoria. 

Hatfield, April 2, 1880.— Lord Beaconsfield with his humble 
duty to your Majesty. He has already, by a cyphered telegram 
this morning, had the honor to apprise your Majesty of his gen- 
eral view of the result of the election. He believes that the coun- 
ties, by their decision, will ensure to your Majesty, in the Govt, 
of your Majesty’s Dominions, the advantage of a powerful Op- 


change which ia inherent in man. Small comnuuiitiea arc ciaiiri- 
cious, and arc not allected by strong national feeling to the degree 
which influences cities whero there is a vast pnpnlalinii. The 
immense majority in tlie City of Loialon in favour of your 
Majesty’s Govt., the considerable numbers in Westminster, and 
in Greenwich (the only poll of a Metropolitan district, which, as 
yet, has reached Lord Boaconaflcld), the return of Mr. Worthy 
for Sheffield, and the nearness of the luimhers in a vast amount 
of polls, indicate the existence of a suhatantial and powerful 
party in the towns. Surely the enlightened opinion of the oonn- 
try is in favour of the policy which has been pursued. The suf- 
frage of the City of London is a proof of that, as well as tlu! cir- 
cumstance that every powerful newspaper, save those, known to ho 
under the influence of Russia, has uphold your Majesty’s Gnvt. 
Lord Beaconsfleld leaves Hatfield for Downing St. to-morrow 
morning. 


From Queen Vietorla. 

Villa Hoiiunloiie, Baden-Baden, April 4, 1880. — The Queen 
has received Lord Beacdnsfield’s letter .with Ihe deepest interest. 
There is not a doubt that 1 of these ‘Liberals’ cannot he con- 
sidered an acting majority, and the majorities in so many cases 
are so very small, whereas those in I.ondon, at fshellicld, and 
others in favour of the Govt, are so overwhelming. I'lio news- 
papers, except the really violent ones, are all so strong In support 
of Ld. Beaconsfleld that the Queen feels sure that there will ho 
the very greatest difficulty in forming a Govt. The grievf to hor 
of having to part with the kindest and most devoted as well as 
one of the wisest Ministers the Queen has ever had, is not to bo 
told, the’ she feels sure it will be but for a very short time. Who 
won’t, however, contemplate this at present. . . . 

To Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street, April 8, 1880. Lord Beaeonsflcld . . . had 
the honor to receive yesterday your Majesty’s most gracious letter, 
the receipt of which he acknowledged. ITo cannot conceal, nor 
wishes he to conceal, that the present state of affairs costs him a 



liim 111 his isolation. Your Majesty’s judgment and rich experi- 
ence often guided him, and in the most trying moments he felt 
he served a Sovereign who was constant and consistent, and who 
never quailed. 

Then, again, the brightness of those conversations, in which 
your Majesty occasionally deigned to blend domestic with im- 
perial confidence, had a charm to him quite inexpressible, and 
their recollection will be to him a source of frequent consolation. 

Thanking your Majesty for all your goodness to him, he re- 
mains with all duty and afiection. Your Majesty’s grateful and 
devoted Beaconsfield. 

(Same date ). — . . . Lord Beaconsfield in six years, has advised 
your Majesty to create fifteen peers. 

His predecessor in five years, advised your Majesty to create 
thirty-seven peers. 

Lord Beaconsfield has no wish to place himself in competition 
with his predecessor in this respect. Ho has always studiously 
refrained from pressing your Majesty on the subject of honors, 
the distinction of which he wished to prevent being depreciated 
by their becoming too general. . . . 

He hopes your Majesty may be pleased to confer some dis- 
tinguished mark of your Majesty’s favor on the Viceroy of your 
Majesty’s Indian Empire. Never was a Viceroy so ill-treated 
by an Opposition. Lord Lytton is a first-rate man, and, being a 
real orator, his presence in the House of Lords will be invaluable. 
He has telegraphed to Lord Beaconsfield to place his resignation 
in your Majesty’s hands, when Lord Beaconsfield tenders his 
own. . . . 


From Queen Victoria. 

Villa Hohenlohe, Baden-Baden, April 9, 1880. 

Dear Lord Beaconsfield, 

I cannot thank you for your most kmd letter, which af- 
fected me much, in the 3 rd person — it is too formal ; and when 
we correspond — which I hope we shall on many a private subject 
and without anyone being astonished or offended, and even more 
without anyone Imowing about it — I hope it will be in this more 
easy form. You can be of such use to me about my family and 



tion ! It must not bo lowered. The Army and Navy not 
diminislied, and I look to you for that. Give ino that firm prom- 
ise. I do not care for the trouble of changes of Govt, if it is to 
have a secure and safe one, which the new ono cannot ho. I am 
shocked and ashamed at whnt has happened. It is really dis- 
graceful. . . . 

Tho sort of mad and unreasoning flow of Liberal success i.s so 
unnatural that I feel certain it can’t last. It is not like as if 
the Govt, had had a succession of defeats; tho Opposition never 
the least expected it. Of course I shall not take any notice of 
. . . Mr. Gladstone, who has done so much mischiof. It is most 
essential that that should he known and that is why I eyphorod 
to you. . . . You must not think it is a real parting. I shall al- 
ways let you hear how I am and whnt I am doing, and you must 
promise to let me hear from and about you. I have many about 
me who will write to you and I hope you will to thorn — so that 
wo are not cut off. That would be too painftd. The Liberal 
Opposition has been very factious; Sir M. II. Beach is inclined 
to be too generous. Do not bo indulgent but make tliom fool 
what they have brought on themselves. Indulgeneo and forbear- 
ance after such disgraceful and unpatriotic attacks would not ho 
right. It is not like an ordinary change of Govt. — if so it must 
be! It was tho had beginning which led to the whole mischiof. 
If the Elections had been favourable that day, all tho rest would 
have followed as a matter of course. 

Hoping that you are well. 

Ever yours allly. and gratefully, 

V.R.I. 

The Queen wa^ very anxious to testify in some public 
manner her high appreciation of her favourite .hliuistor. 
' The Queen wislies it were in her power,’ she wrote on 
April 9, ‘to confer any other mark of licr gratitude and 
admiration on Lord Beaconsfiold. Will ho not allotv her 
n(nu — to let a barony he settled on his nephew in remem- 
brance of the great sciwices of Lord Bcaconsficld ? ’ While 
refusing for his nephew on the same grounds as ho. had 


j-»u\vjNiiN(ji /ipru lu — j-.ora neaconsneia ... is most 

touclied by your Majesty’s gracious proposal respecting his heir. 
In asking leave still to decline this gracious offer, he would ex- 
press his most grateful sense of its repetition. 

He doubts not that, in due time, his countrymen will give an 
opening in public life to bis nephew. If he be equal to the occa- 
sion, he may yet serve your Majesty, for your Majesty, thank 
God, is really yet young. 

Personally, all that Lord Beaconsfield can desire for himself 
is, that your Majesty may deign sometimes to remember him. 

There is one point on which he would ask permission yet to 
trouble your Majesty. It refers to the position of Mr. Corry. 
Mr. Corry has served Lord Beaconsfield for fourteen years with 
great advantage to Lord Beaconsfield, and with absolute devo- 
tion. He has refused every preferment ' that Lord Beaconsfield 
has offered to him, and Lord Beaconsfield has offered to him the 
highest in his power. He has refused the uncontested repre- 
sentation of his own county of Shropshire, as his duties as an 
]\r.P. were not consistent with those to your Majesty’s Prime 
Minister. 

A great change in the social position of Mr. Corry has taken 
place since your Majesty left England. He has come into pos- 
session of Rowtou Castle, and a domain of seven thousand acres 
in Shropshire. His income will exceed ten thousand per annum. 

Mr. Corry is of noble birth on either side : his parents were both 
the children of Earls. His maternal grandmother was a daugh- 
ter of tho then Duke of Marlborough. 


I The principal offer that Disraeli bad made to Corry_ was 
erk of the Parliaments, on March 0, 1876. ‘I think it is i 


. that of 

Clerk of the Parliaments, on March 0, 1876. ‘I tnmK w is the best 
post in my gift/ wrote Disraeli, * botli in. matter of dignity, agree- 
iiblo duties, and income. Although you have hitherto refused every- 
thing I have offered you, I make one more effort to aoeomplish some 
matlrial evidence of my porsonai regard for you, my appreciation of 
your ahiiities, and my gratitude for your faithful services. The 
‘omce is one for wiiich, both from your legal training, and now con- 
siderable experience of puhlie life, you are eminently qualified. You. 
need not liurry your decision. Tliink well over it. I shall ever la- 
ment, I feel sure, my loss, but shall find some consolation in the 
tliouffht tliat I liave advanced the fortunes of a dear and devoted 
fricncl.’ It was at this time that Disraeli secured for hia brother 
■Rnlrvli Hin nnat nf niprU- Assistant in tile House of Lords. 
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knowledge and experienco in addition to Uiloiita of a IukIi clnaa. 
He possesses the coniideneo of loading nion to an oxtriiovdiiuiry 
degree. 

It i.s impossible that such a man will bo content to fall back 
into the crowd of dismissed private aec.votarlos. ITo will probably 
become absorbed in that fasliionablo world wdiero lut in a favorite. 

Is it possible, that your Majesty iniglit make liiin Haron Howton 
of Eowtou Castle in the county of Rliropslnia^? 

He knows nothing of this request, being away from mo on 
private affairs, of which yo\»r Majesty has been apprised. 

It would be for him a link to public life, and bo would bo of 
great use to Lord Beaeonafiold in keeping him an fail to all going 
on in the House of Lords in Lord BeaeonsHeld’s oeeasional ab- 
sence, for nature tolls Lord Boaeonsfiold ho must sometimes rest. 

Not only Mr. Corry knows nothing of this suggestion, but 
Lord Beaconsfield does not wish to press it on your Majesty in any 
sense. He would not wish it to oeeur, unless your Majesty 
thought it a wise and becoming arrangement. 

April 17. — Lord Beaconsfield . . . has had iho honor to veeeivo 
your Majesty’s most gracious letter from Blushing, but in vain, 
does he endeavor to express his senso of tho favor which your 
Majesty has conferred on him. 

Ho does not anticipate much hostile criticism on the elevation 
of Mr. Corry, as Lord Beaconsfield proposes that it shall not ho 
mixed up with the other honors, nor known until Imrd Beueons- 
fleld’s resignation is announced. Wlien liia opponents liave got 
rid of him. Lord Beaconsfield’s ofl’enees will bn forgotten, and 
perhaps take the most charltablo shape of a sineore, though mis- 
taken, duty to his Sovereign and his country. 

Lord Beaconsfield looks forward with tho greatest interest to 
his audience of your Majesty. Tlioro i.s nmeh, coiiipuratively 
formal, business to transact, when the greater tlicnio, and all It.s 
probable and possible consequences, have been eoasidured, or de- 
cided on. ... 

While waiting for his Sovereign to return, Beaconsfield 
occupied himself with winding np the alTair.s of his Gov- 
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April 16, 1880. — I doubt not you would make an excellent peer, 
and, had my Ministry continued, I should in duo time in all 
probability have had the pleasure of submitting your name to 
Her Majesty; but I am obliged to consider the claims of those 
who, while they have made great sacrifices, both of time and 
treasure, for the Government, have received hitherto neither office 
nor honors. 

You have received the first and obtained reputation by the 
discharge of its duties; and tho’ the post you fill is not a high 
one, you must remember that you continued there at your own 
desire, and that I was always ready to promote you. 

How is the Opposition to be carried on if all those, who have 
had the advantage of official experience, desire to leave the House 
of Commons? 

I have been obliged this morning to ask this question of one of 
your colleagues, as good a man of business as yourself with an 
estate not less important. 


To Lady Bradford. 


Downinq Street, April 8.— I have nothing to say: a most 
dreary life and labor mine! Winding up a Government as hard 
work as forming one, without any of its excitement. My room 
is filled with beggars, mournful or indignant, and my desk cov- 
ered with letters like a snowstorm. 

It is the last, and least glorious exercise of power, and will be 
followed, wh. is the only compensation, by utter neglect and 


isolation. ^ , u 

April 10.— I only write to you because I think you would 
prefer having a blank sheet to nothing. This is a blank sheet. 

My life continues the same. Discomfited, defeated, and it 
not disgraced, prostrate, by a singular anomaly and irony of fate 
I pass my life now in exercising supreme power making peers, 
creating baronets, and showering places and pensions on a rapa- 

‘^"rhe^Frery arrives on the 17th, and I am to be with her on 

the morning of 18th., and stay a day or so. . . . . i • 

Aoril 13— . John Manners has done well and pulled his 

r.nn — nn wh. I did not count. John is to have the 


shall not consult the outgoing Munster, (.ineen N'letona 
clung to her prerogative in the matter, ami usually acted 
on her own judgment, only consulting the •outgoing Minis- 
ter when, as happened with Melbonruo and Aherdeen, she 
had special confidence in him. In the prciscmt ease the 
Queen was parting with a Minister in whom her confi- 
dence was absolute, and she. ae.ted under hi.s advice through- 
out what proved to be a difficult and delicate, negotiation. 
Her own decided iiielination was to send in the first place 
for Ilartington; and her Minister advised her that this 
was, constitutionally spoalcing, the right eonrai'.. lie bad 
apparently changed his mind' as to the redative ehiims of 
Granville and Hartingtou since his talk with Barrington. 
Her Majesty returned to England on Saturday the 17th 
and commanded her Minister’s presence the ne.\t morning. 
She made a memorandum of wliat passed at the audience. 

Memorandum hy Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Oastlk, April 18, 1880. — I sow Lord Bcaconsficld tliis 
morning nt i pt. 12. After reiunrks on the sad and startling 
result of the elections whieli no one was in the least prepared 
for, I asked him what he advised mo to do for the real good of 
the country, which we both agreed was inseparable from my own; 
and he replied that, irrespective of any personal feeling which 
I might have respecting Mr. Gladstone, the right and constitu- 
tional course for mo to take was to send for Lord Hartingtou. 
He was in his heart a Conservative, a gentleman, and very 
straightforward in his conduct. Lord Granville was less disin- 
terested and looked more for his own objects. That Mr. Glad- 
stone had formally given up the leadership, and was only clung 
to by the Eadicals. That ha (Lord Beuconsfiold) could tell mo 
something which he thought more hopeful for the future, viz., 
that, the’ some dreadful people like Bradlaugli had been elected, 
a great many of the respectable and moderate old Whigs had also 

been. There were 900 ef tliem lie l-limirrUf nnrl 00.0 e-t fl.e P....- 
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ery to have to prepare a Queen’s Speech ; tliat an ameiiflmeiit 
would be proposed of want of confidence in the House of Com- 
mons, in which all the Moderates and Radicals would have to 
join, which was to be deprecated; while in the House of Lords 
any amendment would he defeated, Lord Beaconsfiold having a 
very large majority there; and this would bring the two Houses 
into collision, and the Lords would be humiliated by having to 
yield to the House of Commons. . . . 

I said that it would bo impossible for me to send for Mr. 
Gladstone, as ... I considered liim to be the cause of all the 
mischief that brought on the Russian war, and that he had done 
everything he could to vilify and weaken the Government in 
times of the greatest difficulty . . . and could he be my Minister 
under such circumstances? I myself felt sure he would not 
expect or wish it. India would be a groat difficulty. Foreign 
affairs equally so. What could Lord Hartingtou be ? First Lord 
of the Treasury ? . . . 

I repeated what I had written, viz., that this was no ordinary 
change of Government, but had been brought about by the most 
unjust and shameful persecution of Mr. Gladstone, that there- 
fore I hoped that he (Lord Beaeonsfield) would be very watchful 
and very severe upon them, and prevent any mischief, which he 
could and said he would do. But he has great confidence in Lord 
Hnrtington. ... 

I have omitted mentioning that Lord Beaeonsfield said that 
certainly the Conservatives had been too confident, and that they 
had not had that same organisation or worked as hard as the 
Liberals had. That the Liberals had worked on that American 
system called caucus, originated by the great Radical, Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

IBeaconsfield seems seriously to have thought that the 
Whigs and moderate Liberals had heeu returued to the 
House of Commons in sufficient strength to make a Harting- 
ton Administration feasible. He may very well^ have had 
some communication to that effect from his friend Har- 
court, who -was at this time pressing Hartington to go 
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Granville and Ilartington, and quite unfounded in regard 
to Gladstone. 


To Queen Vicioria. 

Downtnq Street, April 21, 1880. — Lord Bcnconsfiold . . . was 
assured last night by a person of authority, that the Triumvirate 
had met, and agreed that they would servo under tlio individual 
of the three, whom your Majesty should graciously appoint. 

Nothing has occurred to change the opinion which Lord Boa- 
consfield had the honor to express to your Majesty. 

Even if your Majesty wished Mr. Gladstone to be chief, the 
Constitutional course would still bo to send for an acknowledged 
leader of opposition. 

Lord Beaeonsfield is informed, that the Whigs in the now 
Parliament amount to 237. Lord Ilartington must be aware of 
this. 

Lord Beaeonsfield earnestly advises your Majesty to make no 
conditions when the person sent for arrives: merely cmpiire 
whether he is prepared to form an Administration. Gonditious 
may develope afterwards. 

He has not five minutes to write tliis, and ho is anxious it 
should reach your Majesty without delay. 

This letter was sent to the Queen ou the last morning 
of the existence of the Beaeonsfield Administration. Tho 
programme of the day, as the retiring Minister told Lady 
Bradford, was : ‘ This morning a Cabinet, and then to 

Windsor for final operation. H.M. insists upon softening 
the catastrophe hy my dining and sleeping at her Castle.’ 
The Cabinet had resolved, at its meeting in the previous 
week, to resign at once, without waiting for tho opening of 
Parliament; and this meeting, having only to ratify that 
decision, was ratlior, as Hardy tells us, ' conversational.’ 



feeling, and I can record without hesitation my belief that a more 
united Cabinet than the one that has now been dissolved has 
never sat. 


Beaconsficld went from the Cabinet to the Queen at 
Windsor and tendered his resignation, which was accepted. 
Her Majesty at once sought his advice on the nature of the 
statement she should make to Hartington, whom she sum- 
moned for the following afternoon. 


From Queen Victoria, 


Windsor. Castle, April 21, 1880. — Will this do? 

Pray make any suggestion or alteration as this is only a draft. 

Would it be well perhaps to say after ‘ Leader of the Oppo- 
sition ’ ‘ who have been the cause of the defeat of her Govt.’ 
or not? 

There are times when people should have no hearts or feel- 
ings — for what can be more cruel than for a female Sovereign 
no longer young, severely tried — without a husband or any one 
person on whoso help (when her valued Minister leaves her) she 
can securely rest, to have to take those people who have done all 
they could to vilify and weaken her Govt.? Can she have con- 
fidence in them? 


To Queen Victoria — Memorandum. 


Windsor Castle, April [21], 1880.— It would seem expedient 
to address the individual called upon to form a new Ministry in 

. this manner. , , .v 

‘ The Opposition having successfully appealed to the country 
to turn out my Ministry, I now wish to know, whether you, the 
Leader of the Opposition, will undertake the administration of 
my affairs; and, in that case, how you propose to form your 


Cabinet?’ / w * • t 

This preamble will oblige the individual summoned to enter into 

details, both as to policy and persons, and then will be the time 
and the occasion for your Majesty to make remarks on individu- 
als, and, without a too absolute or peremptory tone, which mig i 
Iw tliP neraon summoned an excuse to resign the taa , 


Her Majesty that no Lilu’ral (ioveniiiu'iit could slaiul un- 
less Gladstone was a nieinbcr, and that he did not l)('licvc 
that Gladstone would accept any position hut tlic first. .Ac- 
cordingly, in spite of her pressure and her insistence \ipon 
tire want of conlidcncG aho fcU. in tln^ Midlothian cam- 
paigner, he advised her tt) aemd for Gladstoin'. lIc' con- 
sented, however, at Her Majesty’s rc(]n(!Mt, to ])ut the 
question directly to Gladstone whetlu'r he would serve; 
under either Granville or himself, and rec(;ivc(l the 
reply ho expected. With Granville he returned to Wind- 
sor on the following day; and the two Whig le.a<lcrs 
convinced the Queen that there was no other (‘ouvse hut to 
apply to Gladstone, for whose personal devotion to 11 ('r 
IMajesty they vouched. The Queen sent BcaconsHold a full 
nremorandum of what passed at each of tlu'se. two iindiences; 
and when she was driven, in spite of her extreme roluctaiUK', 
to accept Gladstone in the end as Prime Minister, sought and 
obtained her old friend’s advice i\s to how she should treat 
him. 

To Queen Vicloria. 

Downing Street, April 2!}, 1880. — Lord Bcnconsfiold, with 
his humble duty, returns to your Majesty oiio of the most inter- 
esting State papers that he has over perused. ‘ 

He has entire confidence, at this moment of terrible trial, in 
your Majesty’s courage and wisdom. 

(Sa7ne date ). — . . . If the leaders of tho Opposition shrink 
from the responsibility of their position, and confess their in- 
ability to form a Ministry, your Majesty should fix them with 
the responsibility of advising your Majesty to send for Mr. 
Gladstone. 

If he have an audience, your Majesty should sny : 

'The Opposition having succeeded in defeating my Govern- 
ment, I have, in the spirit of the Constitution, sent for their 
leaders, who have confessed their inability to form a Ministry, 



advantage in ascertaining his real intentions. 

If he be not diffuse, then your Majesty, if he replies in the 
affirmative, may proceed to enquire as to the policy he recom- 
mends, and the persona he will propose to carry it into effect. 

April 24.-- Lord Beaconsfield has read with the deepest in- 
terest the picturesque and living description of an interview, 
which will always form an important chapter in your Majesty’s 
memorable reign and life.^ 

May Omnipotent Providence guide, guard, and sustain, your 
Majesty, at this trying moment! 

Lord Beaconsfield, with his humble duty, received the cyphered 
telegram last evening, and the box afterwards — at night. 

This is his last day in Downing Street. He goes to Hatfield 
to-morrow, until Tuesday, and then to Lord Beauchamp’s if 
necessary still to remain in town. 

After his final audience, he will endeavour to find repose in 
tlie woods of Hughenden ; consolation he will find always, in the 
recollection of your Majesty, and all your goodness to him. 

While the Queen had thought it right to keep her out- 
going Minister completely au courant of all the negotiations 
down to the acceptance of office by Gladstone, she was too 
constitutional to do more than send the hare results of her 
new ^Minister’s audience, now that he hail kissed hands. 
Here is the text of the telegram to which Eeaconsfield’s let- 
ter refers and of a short supplementary note which fol- 
lowed it. 

From Queen Ticioria. 

{Telegram). Windsor, April 23. — I have seen Mr. Gladstpne, 
who has accepted and kissed hands. He says he accepts all 
facts; and that bitterness of feeling is past. 

(Letter, same date ). — The Queen is touched by Lord Beacons- 
field’s kind words. Her trial is great. She forgot to say 2 
things, 1st, that Mr. Gladstone looks very ill, very old and hag- 
gard and his voice feeble. 2ndly, That he said twice he looked 
to his not being long in office as it was too much for him, and 
being Leader and Chancellor of the Exchequer as well as Prime 
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champ’s guest in Belgravo S(iuaro rotri'uling In Mugli- 

enden. From Hatfield lie was sumnioiied to Windsor for 
Ilia farewell audience, ‘ fo kiss liands on abdication,’ as lu‘ 
wrote to Lady Chesterfield. 


Memorandum, hy Queen Victoria. 

WiNDSOn OastIjE, Ayril 27, 18H0. — Saw Lord llenconaflcld at 
3 and gave him a parting gift, niy Htatuette in bronze, and the 
plaster casts of the group of Brown, tlie pony, and ' Sharp,’ and 
the statuettes of Sharp and William Brown, all of which he 
had never seen and with which he expressed hiinsidf much de- 
lighted. We then talked of the new (lovevnnumt, which he 
thought very moderate, hut which I t(dd him [ heard the Bad- 
icals wore A’ery indignant at! His intention, he said, was to 
impress upon his party, of whom he should have a largo meeting 
before the opening of Pnrlimneut, not to attack tlui (loveriunonl 
excepting when extreme measures were iiroposcd, or any eliaiige 
in foreign policy. Otherwise they should let tliem aloim. , . . 

lie would not come to town or to tho drawing-room, ami 
wished to ‘keep out of sight,’ only coining up when it was nec- 
essary for him to bo in the House of Ivorda. 

I then took leave of liim, shaking hands, whoa lie kissed mine. 
I. would not consider this as a Icavo-taking, as I said T was sure 
to see him again before we left for Scotland, and that f lu'ggcd ho 
would always let me know his whereabouts so that I could alwn.ys 
give him nows of myself. 

To Lady Bradford. 

13, BELaiiAVi! Square, Ayril 28. — . , . Yesterday morning I 
was summoned to Windsor from Hatfiohl; a long, c(dd drive, hut 
I picked up Lord Eowton en route. 

My audience was very long, and evorythlng was said that e.d. 
be said; but what was news yesterday is scarcely so to-day, and 
I arrived back too late for post. 

I cd. perceive there was something concealed from somebody, 
and hinted that: but tho delusion existed Ihnt. nil wiis sirfe. anil 


It wd. have been better to have permitted Dilke to bo one of her 
counsellors. 

I shall leave town on Saturday, but latish, so that if you have 
a festival I will attend it, tho’ I slid, have preferred sayiiij,- 
Adieu alone. 

To Anno Lady Chesterfield. 

13, Belorave Square, April 29.—. . . I had not seen the article 
you sent me. I avoid newspapers which it was once my busincs '• 
to scan. I see only The Times — just to keep me au fait t » 
what is going on. . . . 

I am naturally a terribly bad letter-writer, and only the breath 
of official life kept me at all in epistolary cue. I am no longer 
responsible in any sense. 

The audience on April 27 was only a farewell audience 
in name, as the Queen had her fallen Minister as her guest 
at Windsor three times in the remaining eight months of 
the year ; during five of which months the Court was absent 
at Balmoral or Osborne. The first visit was on May 17-lS, 
when the Queen, to whom he sat next at dinner, said, ‘ I 
feel so happy that T think what has happened is only a 
liorrid dream.’ The next W'as on July 15-lfi, when the 
Queen had returned from her spring visit to Balmoral, bnt 
had not yet started for Osborne. The visit, he told Lady 
Bradford, ‘was most interesting and agreeable. I went 
there early and saw a great deal of ray late, and gracious 
miatres.s. She looked ten years younger, and, as you say, 

. quite pretty. She confessed she was perfectly well.’ Tho 
third occasion was iu December, after the Court had come 
south from its autumn sojourn in the Highlands. He was 
at Windsor from Wednesday to Friday, December 8 to 10, 
and he made the acquaintance there of a distinguished man 
whose exploits he had long admired, It was the last meet- 
iu. 0 - of tlic Queen and her favourite Minister. 



ton at a distanco, bat a more dotenniuccl eouiitouHime wIk'ii you 
approach him. Ycatcrday he departed, and there came Gonl. 
Boss, the second in command during tho groat niareh — a amallcr 
man even than Sir Frcdk., wiry little men wlio can mount and 
di.smount with rapid eaao. Somebody told mo, howevor, that 
Eoherts was so exhaiiatod and unwell that ho was obliged to be 
carried in a litter into Gandnhar, and having to figlit a battle 
almost directly, he was on horseback during tho fray, and cd. 
only sustain himself in his saddle by the bonofieial aid of cham- 
pagne. . . . 

The Queen looks well, and is well, notwithstanding tho danger 
of lier realm. . . . 

It was not only by frequent invitations to Windsor that 
the Queen showed her warm affection for Ileaconsiie.ld. Hlie 
constantly kept up with him, as witli no otlier (!X-Minist(!r 
since Melbourne, a confidential oorrospondtmee from wliitdt 
politics were by no mcan.s excluded; and she sou;;ht her 
trusted friend’s counsel and consolation in tho dilHciiltios 
into which she was plunged by her new advisors. Her 
]\rajesty’s letters were no longer in tlic formal tliird ptvrson 
traditionally employed between Sovereign and Minister, 
hut were written as from friend to friend ; hegiuniug ‘ Dear 
Lord Beaeonsficld,’ and ending ' Ever your alfee.tiouRte and 
grateful friend,’ on ‘ Ever yours affectionately, V.ILL’ 
Constitutionally, it was a perilous experiment, as tlu! Sov- 
ereign should accept advice on public affairs only from tho 
Minister in office. But he must he a hardened Constitu- 
tionalist indeed who would refu.se his sympatliy to a wid- 
owed Queen, forced by what she hold to be a sondy mis- 
guided public opinion to accept a Minister in whom she. had 
little confidence; and Ministerial resciitmont and public 
scandal were prevented by Beacons field’s prudence and dis- 
cretion, and, it may be, by lus death a year after his fall 
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ious to be agreeable and not to reverse things. Mr. Childers has 
given the Duke of Cambridge satisfaction — as well as the other 
appointments to that office. Lord Northbrook — most amiable 
and desirous to meet my wishes. Lord Granville very desirou-.- 
of acting in the present line. Sir II. Layard will probably haw 
leave of absence and then not return; but Lord Salisbury himsoll 
advised this. There is great difficulty to find a successor. No 
one should be removed. Mr. Gladstone ... is very desirous of 
being respectful and obliging. He looks very ill — walks with 
and leans on a stick, lie laments his Cabinet is not as small as 
yours, which lie considered most wise. 

I enjoined the all importance of secrecy in the Cabinet and 
instanced the mischief which had been done formerly by the 
reverse. 

I often think of you — indeed constantly — and rejoice to sec 
you looking down from the loall after dinner. 

May 9. — . . . I think you may be easy about Loreign Afiair.s. 
Lord Granville manages them entirely and the P.M. never even 
names them to me, and I watch very carefully; he consults me 
very much. ... 

Balmohal Castle, Sept. 1. — Your last kind letter interested 
me very much and I thank you warmly for it. You have the 
position fortunately still very much in your bands, and you can 
exercise, as you have done, a most beneficial influence over every- 
one. 

Lord Granville also told me of the little dinner, and how 
well you looked and seemed ! This is a great pleasure for me to 
hear. . . . 

Y. — Since I received your kind and interesting letters 
I have seen Lord Kowton, twice if not 3 times. . . . The com- 
plications in the East are most distressing. Turkey is very 
obstinate and dilatory, as wc all know, but formerly she believed 
us to be her friend; now she thinks the very reverse, and much 
more so than really is the case. But Mr. Gladstone’s language 
is the cause of all the evil. He is now seriously alarmed about 
Ireland and determined to proceed against the Land League if it 
is found possible. Lord Hartington is particularly strong about 
it. I am glad to say a great change is perceptible in their views 
about Afghanistan. There will be no rash or hasty action and 



which W 0 had a moat cxtriiovduiary umuuurni rovotaatol Such 
a long touch of It is quite impreccdentcd in Oct. horti. 

I am very much iiitarcstecl to lionr of your new hook M Witli 
so active a niiiul as yours and having for (i years heen ao con- 
tinually eiiiployed and ovorwhclined with work, eoinimrativo idle- 
ness must have heon very trying. 1 shall look anxiously forward 
to the promised copy which you ao kindly .say you will scud 
to me. 

As regards afl'aira they aro sad indeed, and T Iiardly trust 
myself to apeak of thoin — they aro so confused and so dreadful 1 
Ohl if only I had you, my kind frieiul and wise eouiieillor and 
strong arm to help and lean onl ,l have no one. Lord DufToriu 
said to me, ‘ I feel so much for you, you never wore, so alone.’ 
And it is so! . . . 

OsuoiiNE, Beci, 20. — I trust I may bo one of the first to wish 
you joy and many happy returns of your hlrtlulay — on which 
day I trust the sun will shino, which it did hoautifully yesterday. 
To-day we have had, as wtdl as last night, a fearful amount of 
very heavy rain, and I just hoar of a heavy fall of snow at 
Windsor 1 

Tlio state of Ireland continues to get worse and worse. But 
I may tell you that the (lovt. aro quite detevinincd to bring in a 
Coci’cion Bill the very first thing and to push it through heforo 
anything else is proposed. Mr. Forster would have wisliod for 
measures far earlier and is terribly anxious. IIo made, ns wo 
had well known, terrible mistakes lust session, b\it l>o is fully 
alive to the groat dangers and dilKcultics of tho ease and wishes 
for powers to put it down. Ho is an honest man. . . . 

He is not a man of the world — and his prosont ofiieo quite 
overwhelms him. Tho P. Minister was also far more impressed 
with tho dangers of tho position than I have yet soon him. But 
it ought never to have come to this puss. . . . 

These letters aro a forcible roniiiider that tho change of 
government brought in its train few or none of tlioso bless- 
ings which Gladstone had led the oloelors to (ixpect. '.riioro 
was no cessation of foreign and imperial adventnre; there 

was fl markofl me.TOnsp. in fliaiiHri'mia inpiflnnfu [Viinnafip 



iiaa accepteci. An increase Dy tne tieaeonsheld Ministry of 
national expenditure from some seventy to some eighty 
millions a year had been denounced as profligate finance; 
it was a strange irony that there was a Budget of a hundred 
millions before the second Gladstone Ministry fell. Glad- 
stone was even ready, over a frontier post in Afghanistan, 
to incur that risk of war with Russia which he had made it 
matter of grave reproach against Beaconsfield to have in- 
curred over the fate of Constantinople and the Straits. 
And, throughout the five years that the new Atinistry lasted, 
the foreign reputation of the country, which Beaconsfield 
had raised so high, was gradually frittered away — only to 
be restored, towards the close of the century, by the saga- 
cious counsels of Beaconsfield’s lieutenant and successor, 
Salisbury. 

In short, subsequent history has gone far to ■justify the 
view which the Queen and most contemporary foreign states- 
men took of the election of 1S80; that it was a blunder of 
the democracy, misled by the almost apostolic fervour with 
which Gladstone arraigned Beaconsfield’s Eastern and In- 
dian policy as not merely ill .judged hut absolutely wicked. 
It was perhaps the most conspicuous instance of Gladstoiie’.s 
tendency, in the latter half of his life, to believe and to 
preach that all the most important political questions involve 
moral issues. It was from this angle that he had treated 
the franchise and the Irish Church, and it was from this 
angle that he was, after Beaconsfield’s death, to treat Home 
Rule. As a matter of fact, and as Disraeli saw, political 
questions seldom present clear-cut moral issues, so that you 
can definitely say that one course is morally right, the other 
morally wrong. But the politician who, like Gladstone 
and, in some measure. Bright, can persuade a serious and 
like, the Enfflish. and still more the Scotch, 
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altooctbcr (o diapcl. TTc took tlic cotmiionaonac'. view tlml; 
in politics it. is g('n(‘r[illy ii question merely of the move 
expedient course; mid tlnit the iirime duty of a Itrilisli 
at,ate.sman is to regard Piriti.sli honour and promote IHrilisli 
welfare. 

Beaconsfield’s aeliievi'ineuLs during his great, .Ministry 
in the promotion of social rc'form and of impcndal con- 
solidation have boon sulUctieutly expoumh'd in (he course of 
our narrative. But something may la* added as to his 
methods as Prime filini.ster, in the royal closet, in (Cabinet, 
in Parliament, and in individual eonfere.nee. with his col- 
leagues, though tliese stand out (dearly (niough from his cor- 
respondence. There was an ('xtrenu', an Paslern, ceri'inoni- 
ouane.ss, as of one who rc'.sjH'cted alike his ofliee and his 
audience; a ceremoniouaness whi(di was so marked in his 
latter days as to lead Lord Koseliery to descrihe them as 
majestic. lie never forgot the dignity of the olllce he held, 
or uiulcrestiinntcd the importance of the decisions at which 
his Cabinet might arrive. In ids demeanour, as in his at- 
tire, lie played the part to the full. While he spared no 
pains to meet the ditKculties and salisfy llie seriqde.s of 
individual colleagues, yet more and more, as the years went 
on and as he realised that it was on liim rather than on 
them that the country placed its reliance, it hecanie his 
practice in Cabinet to lay down a jiolicy whi<di he asked his 
colleagnes to support, and from which in essentials he would 
not budge, rather than — as some Prime Ministers have 
done — to throw the burden upon them, and emmt heads 
to ascertain their disposition. lie combined immense con- 
sideration with unshakable fmuiuisa. 

But the firm grip which ho kept on the aims of policy 
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or Northcote ; and he showed no hesitation in yielding if 
convinced of their impracticability. But so penetrating was 
Ilia insight, so keen his intuition, that, over and over again, 
he would light at once on the solution which had evaded the 
patient labour and logical faculty of a competent colleague. 
Contemptuous as he was of detail, and constitutionally un- 
skilled in its manipulation, he could immerse himself in it, 
if necessary, with ardour and success, as he proved in his 
conduct of the Ecfoim Bill of 1867 through the House of 
Commons. He had, indeed, a hawk’s eye for what was 
really important, and shrank from no exertion or discomfort 
when he deemed it necessary to be prompt and vigorous. 
The reader cannot fail to have been struck with the keen- 
ness and thoroughness as well as the courage and resolu- 
tion with which he faced each critical situation during his 
great Ministry. 

In his individual dealings with his colleagues he was 
particularly happy. There is no surer test of a chief than 
his attitude towards a colleague who, acting in good faith, 
has made a blunder. Wbetber it was in Parliament or in 
council, bis instinct was always to support his lieutenant, 
however mistaken his view, and however awkward the Par- 
liamentary difficulties in which the defaulter may have in- 
volved him and his Government. In spite of that default- 
er’s readiness to be thrown over, Beaconsfield would again 
and again take the blame on himself, chivalrously ignoring 
the temptation to sacrifice a scapegoat; and often, by his 
brilliant sally, would extricate the Government with credit 
from an apparently hopeless muddle. ‘ A chief like that 
commands loyalty,’ was the tribute of colleague after col- 
league. Hot only would he take on his own broad shoul- 
ders the blame for the mistakes of under secretaries ; but he 


representation as Vie.e-i'reaKlout ol tlu! (. .oiiimitteo of Coun- 
cil on Edneation, Hoaeonalielcl prevented the. Cabinet and 
the Treasnry from hainpe.ving the education of the (\onntry 
in a frantic desire to produce a popular Hudget on the eve 
of a General Election, f.ord G(!orge’H eHtiniatea had been 
seriously mutilated early in l.SSO hcdiiud his hack by the 
Chancellor of the E.Neluaiuor with tlu' eonnivanee of the 
.Lord President. Tlie young Yi(!e-PreHident, failinp; redress 
from bis immediate chief, (uirried his grievaiuio direct to 
the Court of Appeal — that is, the .Prime Minister. 

I went to [Lord Bonc!Ous(iold] and described (ixactly wliat bad 
occurred. Ho listened intently, and after a minuto’s rollootion 
said: ‘Is there not a thing that you cull tlie, (Cnmiit.tee nf 
Council upon Education ? ’ ‘ Yea,’ I said, ‘ thoro is.’ ‘ Ain I 
on it?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Very well, then, kdl the Lord Presideiit t 
wish it to bo summoned at onco.’ It was suininoued, and I sliould 
think, for tho first and last time, in [itsl existence, all tlui 
official members of this lictcrogeuoous body met, We sat in a 
semicircle. Lord Bcaconsliold in the eontve, and 1 at the oxtromo 
outside. ‘I uudoi'stniid,’ said Ixird Boaeoimiiold, ‘ tliat tho Vieo- 
President has a stntomont to make to us.’ 1 then proceeded to 
state my case as best I could, lotting down tlio l.ord President 
and the Cbnncollor of tho Exchequer as much as possible. When 
I had finished, thoro was a dead silcuco, wiiorcupon Lord Bca- 
consfield remarked; ‘I move that tho Connnittoo of Council on 
Education do agree with the Vico-Presidout.’ Thoro was not a 
word of opposition to this motion, both tlie Olmnoollor of tho 
Excliequer and the Lord President looking rather foolish.' 

Beaconsfield was a careful dispenser of Crown patron- 
age and honours ; and he prided himself upon avoiding what 
he considered to be Gladstone’s lavishnoas in tbeir distribu- 
tion. Tbeye was often, as might have been expected, an 
imaginative touch about his selections, as in tlie offer of the 
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uoticeable wlicn the fate of the Irish Church was at stake. 
He had heeu responsible for the promotion of Tait, Magee, 
Mausel, Merivale, and Christopher Wordsworth in 1808; 
between 1874 and 1880 the same tradition was preseiwed 
by the nomination of Benson, Maclagan, Lightfoot, Stubbs, 
and Bylc. In regard to patronage Braser makes a most 
surprising charge against his hero. He writes: ‘Ho re- 
wards awaited those who had sacrificed everything in their 
support of him; no thought was given to them; they had 
served their purpose; and, except personal courtesy, they 
received no recompense of any sort or kind.’ Fraser 
must have 'been thinking of himself, but he was a gossip 
and a bore, not at all a suitable candidate for office. If 
Disraeli is open to any reproach, it is, as we should have 
expected in so stanch a friend, that he was perhaps too 
indiscriminate in rewarding those who had served, him. 
Fraser can only think of the offer of a lordship-in-waiting 
to I..ord Exmouth. He forgets that Disraeli secured ap- 
pointments in the public service for both his brothers 
Ealph and James; that he obtained a baronetcy for Rose; 
that the Lyttous, father and son, were promoted to high 
office in the State; that he took John Manners, his ‘ Young 
England’ comrade, into all his Cabinets, and gave him a 
red ribbon at the close, while gratifying another ‘ Youu'': 
England’ associate, Baillie Cochrane, with a peerage; 
that a peerage and a baronetcy were the rewards of Yarde 
Buller and Miles, two of bis stoutest supporters for the 
Conservative leadership; that he promoted Lord Abergav- 
enny from an earldom to a marquisate ; that he braved pub- 
lic opinion by appointing his society friend. Lord Eosslyn, 
High Commissioner for the Church of Scotland ; that he 
offered a peerage to Andrew Montagu ; that he gave Earle 


Tlie list iniglit bo groaily oxlcudoil 

Olio cmlitablo iiuirk of ISoacuusliold’.s groat Af iiiislry 
slioiild not puss iiiin'cordc'd. It was llio lirsi Caliiiiot to 
coiiceni Itself serionaly with Iniporial Dofoiioo, wliieli lind 
been neglooted over ainee the wilbdrawal of iniporial forces 
from the Colonies, irero he wa.s in eoniplolo barnmny with 
Carnarvon, who had nuulo u .s])eeial .sindy of llio subjeot. 

To Lord (Carnarvon, 

CniCUEi,, Dec. 8, ’Yfi. — . . . T look nimu Uie vewtovntiou of our 
military relations with our Colonies as a i|iu's(iiin of IukIi policy, 
wliicli ought novor to bo abseiit froni oiir llainghls. Tlie iiuoMtioii 
involves sooinl, niul political, ns well as military, eoiisiileratiiais; 
and you may roly on my oaruest support of any stops, on your 
part, to nocomplisli tliis great end. 

The near approneh of wav in iS7S forced tbn (putstion 
to the front; and Beaeoimfield a[)iatinletl in (be lU'Xt year a 
strong Eoyal Conunission, witb ('arimrvon, no longer a 
member of the Governnient, at its bead, lo consider tlie. pro- 
teetion of llritisb possessions and eoinmm'cm idiroad. Tlio 
Commission, in tlic expert opinion of Lord Sydi'iibam, tbn 
first Secretary of tbo Coinniiltee of Iinpeviid Defence, 
'marked a new dopartnro in tlio ludional hislovy.’ Its 
three exhaustive Eoports constituted llin foundation on 
whicli was gradnnlly built that aystmn of Inijieriid Defeiico 
which was ultimately tested in the Great War, and not found 
wanting'. 



CHAPTER XV 

EnbYMIO'N 

1880 

At the time of hie final farewell to power Heaconafield 
was in his seventy-sixth year, and for long had maintained 
a desperate fight with the gout, asthma, and bronchitis 
whieh ever tlireatened to lay him low. But his spirit was 
still undefeated. Not content with the continuing labours 
of political leadership, he set to work at once to finish the 
novel which he had planned and begun as a consequence of 
the success of Lothwir, but which he had abandoned for 
many years owing to engrossing political avocations. There 
was little for a Leader of Opposition in the House of Lords 
to do for some months', and so steadily did Beaconsfield 
apply himself to composition that the manuscript was prac- 
tically complete early in August. The negotiations with 
Longmans for its publication were placed entirely in Row- 
ton’s hands; and so successfully did he conduct them that 
the firm, whose original offer was £7,500, finally agreed, 
before even seeing the manuscript, to give for all rights in 
JUndymion what they believed to be tbe largest sum ever 
till then paid for a work of fiction — £10,000: £2,500 on 
the delivery of the manuscript, and £7,500 on April 1, 
1881 — less than three weeks, as it happened, before Bea- 
consfield’s death. The manuscript was delivered in Sep- 
tember, and Endvmion appeared on November 26. Rovrton 
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dymioii. 

I linvci (ipcoptod itl T cannot toll yoii what a plcasuvo it in to 
mo to BOO my anlont anibition for you Kratil'u'd! 

And you luivo an added honor wliieh may for ever ronuiin with- 
out precedent. 


To Lord llowlon. 

IIuGiiENnEN-, Sri)t, 14, IftHO. — Lronfrmnn'] arrived Imre yostor- 
dny by B o’clock train, ami proposed that ‘our little busineas’ 
sliould bo tranaacted before diniior. I wan ready: tlie M.S, had 
been carefully revised, and the printer nnich anMiated, ho, I hope 
I shall not have to trouble him much for roviHcH, . . . 'I’ho re- 
ceipt was ready and the cheque drawn, or (dHo I Hhould have 
thought it this morning all a dream. I know no magic of the 
Middle Ages equal to it! And you are the Magician, best and 
dearest of friends! . . . 

The first proof will arrive tluH day — no — ycHtarday week, 
and it will all bo consumtnatod, I underHtand, by the first week 
of October. . . . 

Since I wrote this, Lfonginan] has departed (10 o’clock train) 
with our young friend. Three businossliko packages, all in his 
portmanteaus. . . . 

Mt. Norton Longman kindly allows luo to qnote, in a 
slightly shortened form, from a inoinornmluin whicli ho 
drew np at the time, his humorous dosnription of iho fashion 
in which the momentous transaction was carried through. 
It was his second visit to Hughondon, as ho had stayed 
there, after the conclnsion of the agroomout, for a woolc-eud 
in August, and had then, under Rowton’s guidance, in- 
spected the manuscript. This time he found Beaconsfiekl 
quite alone, without either secretary or visitor, and in cap- 
ital spirits. 


Knowing I had to leave rather early the next morning, I 
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me see, how shall we manage!’ I confess I did not quite un- 
derstand his lordship’s meaning, because everything seemed to 
mo to be simple enough, so I said nothing, and waited for an- 
other cue, as it was clear to me Ld. B. was a little fidgety and 
rather excited. The formal delivery of his precious child ap- 
peared to be too much for him. ‘ Well, Mr. Longman,’ continued 
the author in a somewhat low tone of voice, ‘shall I ring for 
Mr. Baum, and have my study lighted?’ Of course, I agreed 
and said, ‘ Yes, certainly,’ but to my surprise his lordship turned 
to me and said ‘ No, no, Mr. Longman, stop a minute. Mr. 
Baum knows nothing of this, and we must not excite his suspi- 
cion.’- Wo must light the candles ourselves.’ Feeling quite 
equal to this responsibility I simply said ‘ Oh, yes ’ in rather a 
cheery voice, endeavouring to remove the idea, which appeared 
to be so prominent in his mind, that we were about to rob a 
church or do some such dreadful deed. 

I followed him upstairs to his own apartment. He is very 
shortsighted, and I liad to render him a great deal of assistance 
in finding and lighting the candles. ‘Wo must light all the 
candles, Mr. Longman; 1 can’t get on without plenty of light!’ 
said Lord B., and continued; ‘but we must have your room 
lighted also. But Mr. Baum can do that’ So Mr. B. was sum- 
moned and instructed to light my room. No sooner had Mr. 
Baum loft us and the door been closed with special care than the 
distinguished author proceeded to lay open three red despatch 
boxes. Each volume was carefully tied up in red tape, and each 
in its own box. These well-known receptacles of secret informa- 
tion being emptied of their valuable contents, I felt a little 
anxious to know what was to come next. After a moment s pause 
he turned to me and said, ‘ Are you ready ? ’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I replied, 

‘ I am quite ready, are you ? ’ What was going to happen ? Were 
we really going to rob a church? The air was full of mystery. 

‘ Can you carry two! ’ he continued. ‘Yes,’ I replied, not saying 
one word more than was absolutely necessary. The door being 
opened — slowly, solemnly, carefully, mysteriously I followed the 
ex-Premier as he trod lightly along t}ie passage, to my apartm^t. 
Having arrived safely, and closing the door with extra precaution 
he remarked, ‘I am most anxious none of my servants should 
1 tVint ifi whv T am so careful.’ 
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next?’ 'J’liiH wiia tliu evoiiiiiK lu'l’iiro (]imu'r. ami I did not of 
coiu’SG leave the liouao until the, next iimrning. 'I'lm valualilo 
burden having been deiioailed on the table, l,d. H. with a. aigh oC 
relief reinurkod, ‘There; hut what are you gidiig to do with it?’ 
This was a regular poaer, aa t had net tlie slightest idc'a what to do 
with so precious an article for some lifteen hours or so, A happy 
thought flashed neross my mind. ‘ My (.ilad — - 1 luckily 
stoiipcd in time — ‘ bag! ’ But this notion only created fresh eom- 
plicationa. My bag was nowlu'n' to he found. It iunl simply van- 
ished. Awful ideal Had Mr. Baum done this on purpose? Of 
course we could net ring to ask Mr. Baum wlint had become of it, 
as no doubt he would guess somelhiug was g(dug on. We, looked 
under the bed, in the wardrobes, in every eornt'r; hut no, nothing 
coidd bo found until a brilliant idea eamt' to the mind of the great 
statcsinau. ‘ Perhaps it is in the dre.ssiug-room, just outside here,’ 
ho said; and much to our relief it was. I immediately carried it 
off to my room, and tlu-ro under the very eye of tlie author d(\poB- 
ited the throe volumes in my little portmanh'au. After placing 
the ;Jrd volume in its temporary resting-pla.m Lord B. turned to 
me and said, ‘But, Mr. Longman, how ahmit your wardrobe?’ 
‘Oh, there will be plenty of room for that,’ I r('pli(Ml. But tliia 
did not satisfy my host at all, and ho. pressed me to allow liini to bo 
of seindce. ‘ Mr. Baum can supply you with any varie.ty of port- 
manteau, if you only ask him,’ eontimie.d Lonl B., hut T assured 
his lordship it was quite unnecessary for mo to trespass on liis 
hospitality. 

Having thus accomplished the solemn and eompliented task of 
the formal delivery of the MS., but not without some dillieulty, 
we returned to his lordship’s room, and in a very few minutes I 
finished my part of the affair by paying him a ehofiuo and taking 
his receipt. 

The dominant idea in. Endymion ia the onovinona, indeed 
decisive, importance of women in directing and inonlduig 
the life of man, and, particularly, political man. Looking 
hack over his own career Bcaconstield roaliao.d all that ho 
owed to his sister’s discerning sympathy, to Airs. Austen’s 
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with Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterheld and through the 
giacions indulgence of his Queen. His debt to women was 
110 doubt groat; hut hia inherent genius, his patient labour, 
and his iudoinitahle will were, after all, the main factors 
in his astonishing success. It pleased him, in certain moods, 
to say, as he did once in a letter to Lady Bradford, ‘ I owe 
everything to woman ’ ; but, of him. it was not true. Of 
Endyniion, the hero of his last novel, however, it is true. 
Had it not been for Myra, his virile sister; for Lady Mont- 
fort, the leader of society who marries him ; and, in a lesser 
degree, for Adriana Neuehatel, the banker’s daughter, and 
Lady Beaumaris, transformed by a fortunate marriage 
from a lodging-house keeper’s daughter into a Tory grande 
dame, Endymion would have spent his days in a second- 
rate Government office, rising gradually by a good address 
and a punctual discharge of duty to an assistant-secretary- 
ship and a pension. Thanks to the influence of these 
women, he becomes, at about the age of forty. Prime ilin- 
ister of Great Britain. 

His story may be told in few words. Born in 1819, the 
grandson of a successful Civil Servant, and the son of a 
politician at one time of much promise, who, having lived 
far beyond his means and having made the mistake of at- 
taching himself to Wellington rather than to Canning or to 
Grey, was hopelessly ruined and driven ultimately to suicide 
by the Eeform Act of 1832, Endymion Ferrars could get 
no better start in life than a clerkship in Somerset House 
at the age of sixteen. But he has a twin sister, Myra, who 
is depicted as the embodiment of irresistible will, and who 
determines from her girlhood to devote her life to promoting 



tiiry, and ul. llu' ngc of nimitccii ininTioH liiin, larficly wilh 
the object of aclviuieing' lior hrotlicr’a intcv(‘H(a. ' Our dcft-ra- 
dation is over/ she tells Emlymion. ‘ T se<! a c.are(>r, ay, 
and a great one; and what la far more important, T sec a 
career for yon. . . . We have now got a lever to nlov(^ the. 
world.’ ITer new status, as Lady ’Rocdianipton, givc's her 
brother at once the entry into socuety, and lun- inllnenco 
procures him, first, the private .socretavy.shi]) to one of her 
hnshand’s colleagnos, togetlier with a transfer to a Gov- 
ernment otfioo 6f a higher class, and afterwards, at the ago 
of twenty-six, the nudcr-secretaryship for foreign affairs 
■under her hnshand. The opening having been provided by 
his sister, the rest of Endymiou’a rise to greatness is mainly 
due to Lady Montfort, ‘ the fainona Berengaria, Queen of 
Society, and the genius of Whiggisin.’ d'his iKiwerfnl per- 
sonage tabes him up from Ids first nppearaneo in society, 
pushes him both socially and politically, finds him a seat in 
Parliament, and finally, when her iimrumsely rieh linshaml 
has conveniently died and loft her (wevy thing except the 
settled estates, bestows lievself and all her pos.sessions on 
her protege, thus giving him an nmissaihihlo position, ‘ a 
root in the country.’ Meanwhile his sisten*, early left a 
widow, has become by her .second marriage tlie (jneem Con- 
sort of a friendly Sovereign. No wonder that before long 
Endymion is appointed Eorcign Secretary and that when 
•the curtain is rung down ho has just kissed hands at Wind- 
sor as Prime Minister’. Towards the scat in Parliament, 
it should be added, Endymion received substantial assist- 
ance from the two other ladies. Lady Beaumaris, from the 
Tory camp, sta.ved off an opposition that might have proved 
fatal; and the wealthy Adriana Nonchatel, by a timely hut 
anonymous investment of £20,000 on his behalf in Consols, 



■without any alarming originality or too positive convic- 
tions ’ ; that he was ‘ prudent and plastic ’ ; that he ‘ always 
did and said the right thing.’ He is, indeed, the indus- 
trious apprentice in exc&lsis; but he has no resolution, no 
elauj no sparkle, no genius, and is as different as well can be 
from the brilliant and adventurous heroes of Disraeli’s 
earlier novels, such as Vivian Grey, Contarini Fleming, 
and Coningsby. It is rather surprising that Dilke should 
have been gratified by the belief that Endymion’s political 
career had been largely modelled on his own ; a belief which 
Beaconsfield himself encouraged in conversation. For the 
story of Endymion’s progress to the helm of State is a fairy 
tale which cannot be accepted as possible or credible ; it can 
make no converts to the theory of the omnipotence of female 
influence in the world. 

Myra, Endymion’s resolute sister, is also a failure; but 
Lady Montfort, his other principal patroness, is alive and 
charming. Sonic of her characteristics may have been de- 
rived from recollections of Mrs. Norton, Lord Melbourne’s 
friend ; in a few particulars Beaconsfield seems to be draw- 
ing on his experiences with Lady Bradford. Lord Mont- 
fort, her husband, is also a well-conceived and well-presented 
character. 

Lord Montfort was tho only living Englishman who gave one 
an idea of the nobleman of the eighteenth century. He was 
totally devoid of the sense of responsibility, and he looked what 

ho resembled. ... , , , , . j- 

No one could say Lord Montfort was a bad-hearted man, for 
he had no heart. He was good-natured, provided it brought him 
no inconvenience; and as for temper, his was never disturbed, but 
this not from sweetness of disposition, rather from a contemptu- 
ous fine taste, which assured him tliat a gentleman should never 
bo deprived of tranquillity in a world where nothing was of tUe 


oil ai'icioty aiul politics in the second quartor ol‘ the nineteoiitli 
ceiiturv. I’oi' tlio book is a curious blend ol' history and 
fiction! In his old age, Bcaeonsficld looks back with fond- 
ness to the period of his vigorous manhood, and places the 
creations of his fancy in tlic world which was familiar to 
him when he was in the twenties, thirties, and forties. 
v‘i 5 tarting from Canning’s death in IS‘2Y, the story wends its 
Avay with a background of the authentic domestic iiolitics 
of the time down to the defeat of the Coalition in 1855. 
I'’rom that point — which is not, however, readied till the 
last dozen pages — the whole becomes romance, and neither 
Sidney Wilton’s premiership, nor I'hnlynnon’s suecession 
to him, has any counterpart in the history of the laic fifties. 
To the historical portions of the hook it is unnecc'ssary to 
refer at length, as they have been ahundanlly (inoted in tlie 
first three volumes of this hiogratiliy. It may, however, 
perhaps bo said that the opening elnqiters, dealing with the 
effects of Canning’s death and with the troubled ])olitieB of 
the next five years, arc particularly striking and vigorous, 
having been written presumably before the pressure, of 
public work comixillcd the author, in 1812 or 1871!, to lay 
the manuscript aside. There are, moreover, some adini- 
rahlc sketches of social movements, the recollection of which 
had almost faded away even in 1880: the agitation in 
1850-51 over the Papal aggression; that liig'h fantastical 
show, the Eglintoii Tournament (called here, the Montt'ort, 
Toumament) of 1839, about which Disraeli obtained in- 
fonnation in 1872 from Jane Duchess of Somc.rset, who 
had, as Lady Seymour, presided over the tourmunoift ; ami 
the railway mania of the forties, when ‘ a new cluumd ’ was 
found for capital and labour, and gigantic fortunes wore 


ill debate ; his power of keen sarcasm, ‘ that dangerous, 
though most effective, weapon,’ held in severe check ; his 
complete control of his temper — for these Disraelian quali- 
ties the earlier history of End^Tnion had little prepared the 
reader. And Beaconsfield was surely thinking of himself 
rather than of Endymion when he wrote : ‘ there was noth- 
ing for him to do but to plunge into b\isinesS ; and affairs of 
State are a cure for many cares and sorrows. Wliat arc 
our petty annoyances and griefs when we have to guard the 
fortunes and the honour of a nation % ’ Intimate and fam- 
ily dinners during the session, with the Bradfords and with 
Lady Chesterfield must have been in his mind when he 
wrote of Endymion’s difficulties in getting away from the 
House when in office: ‘ No little runnings up to ^loritfort 
House or Hill Street just to tell them the authentic news, 
or snatch a hasty repast with furtive delight, with peroons 
still more delightful.’ 

The experience of the statesman who has taken his full 
share in the direction of great affairs pervades the book. 
The importance, for the art of goveimnent, of pei-sonal 
knowledge of foreign statesmen comes with effect from one 
who played a leading part at the* Congress of Berlin. There, 
as his Lord Eoehampton at Vienna, ‘ he learned to gauge 
the men who govern the world.’ ' Conducting affairs with- 
out this knowledge is, in effect, an affair of stationery ; it is 
pens and paper who are in communication, not human be- 
ings.’ To the retrospective statesman, ' the finest elements 
in the management of men and affairs ’ seem to be ‘ ohserv'a- 
tion and perception of character.’ He blames Peel for not 
trusting youth : ‘ it is a confidence which should be exer- 
cised, particularly in the conduct of a popular assembly.’ 
He himself had shown it in many cases, notably those of 
*r A T.T « vv, n li’rlwQV Si-anVirtnp. He looks. 


ill Ills rcflcctLons, us ho did not in Ins lilo, tho ([uostion of 
dress. Mr. Vigo tcll.s Enclyniion, ‘ Vou iuns|- dress uceord- 
ing to yonr age, your pursuits, your nlijeet in lif('. . . . lu 
youth, a, littlo fimcy is rather expected, hut, if iiolitie.al life 
be your object, it should ho avoided, at least after one and 
twenty.’ Disraeli himself had postponed the ehango till 
he was forty. Other personal tonehe.s may he noted. Ho 
ascribes to his heroine Myra that ‘ passion for light,’ even 
when alone, which ho felt him.self ; tlu' ladief that hrlllinnt 
illumination had a hcno(ie,ial moral elTeet on tho tompora- 
ment. He had his own talk in mind when he defined tho art 
of conversation thus: ‘ to ho prompt wilhpnt heing stubborn, 
to refute without argument, and to e.lotbe grave matters in a 
motley garb.’ Ilia own ambition, bis belli'f in the power 
of Avlll, and ill the utilisation of opportunity, find extreino 
and uncompromising utterance in Myra’s words: ‘A hu- 
man being with a settled purpose must aeeomplish it.’ 
‘ Hothing can resist a will tliat will stake even existence for 
its fulfilment.’ ' Power, and power alone, should be your 
absorbing object, and all the accidents and incidents of life 
should only be considered with refereneo to that main re- 
sult.’ ‘ Great men should think of Oiiportuiiity, and not 
of Time. Time is the c.xcuso of feeblo and tired spirits. 
They make time tlio sleeping partner of their livc's to accom- 
plish what ought to be acliicvod by their own will.’ There 
is also, no doubt, something of Eeuooiisfield’s own sentiment 
about religion in the views which he borrows from tho wits 
of the past and puts into tho montli of Waldorsharo: 
' Sensible men aro all of the same religion.’ ‘ And pray, 
what is that? ’ ‘ Sensible men never toll.’ ^ An absolute 

reticence as to his personal religion was one of IhiaeonsfiGld’s 
marked characteristics, though ho luus told ns mueh of his 



1 hougli not so full of ' quotations ’ as Lothair, Endymion 
yet contains many sententious phrases of the right Dis- 
raelian mintage. In the political sphere we hear of ‘ the 
commonplaces of middle-class ambition, which are humor- 
ously called democratic opinions ’ ; in the social sphere, of 
‘ a Knight of the Garter or a member of White’s — the only 
two things an Englishman cannot command.’ And here are 
two admirable aphorisms : ‘ Inquirers who are always in- 

quiring never learn anything ’ ; ‘ A dinner of wits is proverb- 
ially a palace of silence.’ 

The Queen was puzzled to find the hero of the Tory 
leader’s last novel a Whig. And, indeed, it is a mark of 
the detachment with which the book is written, that the 
history of from 1827 to 1853 is treated from the Whig 
standpoint, and, so to speak, from within the Whig camp ; 
and that in Waldershare the opinions of the ‘Young Eng- 
land’ party, with which Disraeli himself sjonpathised, are 
put forward in a bizarre and extravagant manner, caloi- 
lated rather to provoke laughter than to win acceptance. 
Take Waldershare’s dogma about foreign policy; ‘All 
diplomacy since the Treaty of Utrecht seems to me to be 
fiddle faddlo.’ Or his lament over the disappearance of 
‘ pottles ’ of strawberries ; ‘ I believe they went out, like 

all good things, with the Stuarts.’ Or his paradoxes about 
the navy. 

I must say it was a grand idea of our kings making themselves 
Sovereigns of the sea. The greater portion of this planet is 
water; so we at once became a first-rate power. Wo owe our 
navy entirely to the Stuarts. King Janies the Second was the 
true founder and hero of the British navy. He was the worthy 
son of his admirable father, that blessed Martyr, the restorer at 
least, if not the inventor, of ship money ; the most patriotic and 
popular tax that ever was devised by man. The Nonconformists 
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meut oi' Eiigiiind’; and tlie typical mai-’iialc ot Ihia giviil 
liiatoi'ical coiuiGctioii vvimlil be, wc arc given to uiulevataiul, 

‘ a liaiigbly Whig peor, pronil of liia ordt'r, ])rond(>i' of 
his pai'ty . . . freezing with arrogaiil: rc'serve and eon- 
deaeendiiig politeness.’ Of M.olbonrno’H diswohition in IS 1 1. 
Beaconsfielcl Avrites; ^ It was nnnsnal, almost nneonstitn- 
tional, thus to terminate the body they had (‘reated. Mever- 
tbcless, the Whigs, never too delicate, in sneli matters, 
thought they had a elumec, and determined not to lose it.’ 

More perhaps than in any other of his novels did Eeu- 
consflclcl ill Endymion draw his elnu-aeters from the life.^ 
That Waldersharo Avas a fnll-liniglh portrait of George 
Smythe has been already pointed ont. Hmythe’s very Avoids 
in a speech at Cautcrhnry in IS17, Kiprintcul in ISTT) in 
the memoir of him prefixed to his noAud Aiu/ehi. I’imiij 
about the Tory party being a sneeessiou of lieroic; .spirits, 
are put into Waldcrslinre’s mouth in bhuhpnlun, so that 
no concealment whatever avus affected. Then 1-ord lloe- 
hanipton, so far as his public action as Foredgn .Minister 
is concerned, was, as Ave have seen, a flattering portrait of 
Palmerston. Zenohia, ‘ the queen of London, of fashion, 
and of the Tory party,’ Avas draAvn from Lady dcu'sey. 
Sidney Wilton, Endymion’s Ministerial ehief, ‘ a man of 
noble disposition, fine manners, oonsiderahle culture. ’ — ‘ a 
great gentleman ’ — inevitably recalled, by minui and elinr- 
aeter, Sidney Herbert, the Poelite statesman. The groat 
financial family, the ISl enehateds, represent Ihe Kothscihilds 
under a thin disguise, though the tTcAvish element is dropped, 
and tho founder described as a Saviss. Ilaimmlt .Efonse, 
Avith its magnificent stables, park, garden, s, and eonservii- 
tories, and a chef who was the. ‘ greatest eehihrity of Europe ’ 

all within nn llOlir’s drivp. nf tho. v iu n (rPifiluicI to. 


flection of Gunnersbrny. There Beaconsfield had often 
enjoyed such week-end parties and dinners as are depicted 
in E'lid.ymion. Adrian Neuchatel himself, who combined 
the financial genius of the family with culture and political 
ambition, is painted pretty directly from the author’s friend, 
llaron Lionel. In ISTigel Penruddock, the Anglican clergy- 
man who, despairing of the ‘ chance of becoming a Laud,’ 
submits to Eome and becomes a Cardinal, Disraeli repaired 
any injustice he may be thought to have done ^Manning in 
his picture of Ctu'dinal Grandison in Lothair. ‘ A smiling 
ascetic,’ he ‘ was seen everywhere, even at fashionable as- 
semblies ’ ; but the conversion of England was ‘ his constant 
purpose and his daily and nightly prayer.’ In Job Thorn- 
berry there are touches both of Cobden and of Bright ; and 
fleeting memories of the brothers Bulwor in that amusing 
pair, ]\[r. Bertie Tremaine and Mr. Tremaine Bertie. Mr. 
Vigo is an incongruous blend of Poole, the tailor, and 
Hudson, the ' railway king.’ 

Thackeray fares as badly at Beaconsfield’s hands in 
Endymion as Croker had fared in old days in Coningshy. 
Thackeray had burlesqued Disraeli’s style in Novels hy 
Eminent Hands, ‘ Codlingsby by D. Shrewsberry Esq.’ — 
a skit which was originally published in Punch. It was 
not a very happy or satisfying performance, but it was 
thoroughly in harmony with Punch’s whole attitude to 
Disraeli in his earlier days. But Thackeray had subse- 
quently, in two speeches at the Royal Literary Eund dinner 
in 1851 and 1852, shown appreciation of the credit which 
Disraeli’s career reflected on the whole profession of novel- 
writing. What he said in 1852 has been already quoted 
in Volume III.^ In 1851 he said : 

Tr of+Uo nniToliata t.hp. nreaent dav. I think 


he nobly saul ho wiooii v>\\ ihh mum. i wum, v.u kuuw wno 

can deny tlm >""' brilliaucy of that eminent crest of 

Ills, and question tlio merit of Mr. Disraeli. 


Q’liadvcray himself sent a copy of the speech to Mrs. 
Disraeli as a proof ‘ that some aulhora can praise other 
authors behind their hacks.’ After the.se handsome com- 
pliments, it was perhap.s rather ill-mitnved of Beaeonsfiold, 
in his turn, to burlesque Dhackeray as St. Barhe, ‘ the vain- 
est, most envious, most anniaing of men.’ Tlmt there was 
something of the snob in the immortal author of the Book 
of i:^no'hs himself may he admitted. Ilut the o.xagg'oratioii 
of this quality in St, Barhc make.s tlie carie.aturo almost 
unreeognisahlc. On the other hand, few elmraetors in the 
hook arc in themselves more vivid and diverting. 

Two characters represent, with more or h'ss fidelity, the 
two most eminent foreign stntesnuin with whom Disraeli 
had to deal, Napoleon III. and Dismarek. 'J’he plots and 
vicissitudes which diversified I^oiiis Napoleon’s o.xilo are 
reproduced in the career of the pretender, rriueo Florostan, 
who first appears in London society as (fount Albert, a 
mysterious, silent, and solitary figiiro. An invotorato and 
shifty conspirator from his boyhood, ho excuses the breach 
of his solemn parole by the plea tlmt he is 'the child of 
destiny,’ tliat his action was ‘ the natural development of 
the irresistible principle of histori(‘al necessity ’ ; hut ho is 
a romantic personality who interests women, being gifted 
with tender and gentle manners, and ready with unobtru- 
sive sympathy, save when lost in profound abstraction. 
When he set up house in London in his own name, ‘ it was 
the fashion among the creme de la erhm to keep aloof from 
him. The Tories did not love revolutionary dynasties, and 
the Whigs being in office could not sanction a nretender, 
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views were striking, and were remembered.’ Tlie year of 
revolution, lSd8, gave him back bis fathei-’s throne; and, 
like Louis Napoleon, bo established a Goveramcnl ‘ liberal 
but discreet, and, though conciliatory, firm’; declared for 
an English alliance ; and tried, but failed, to marry into a 
Continental reigning house. 

Both Elorestan and Count Eerroll, who stands for Bis- 
marck, were at the ifontfort Tournament, as Louis Napoleon 
certainly attended the Eglinton Tournament ; and they were 
the most successful knights in the jousting. The Prince 
recognised that Eerroll and he would have to contend for 
many things more precious than golden helms before thev 
died. Eerroll, said the Prince, ‘ is a man neither to love 
nor to detest. He has himself an intelligence superior to 
all passion, I might say all feeling; and if, in dealing with 
such a being, we ourselves have either, we give him an ad- 
vantage.’ 

Elorestan’s attitude of detached admiration is the attitude 
which Beaconsfleld preserves himself towards his Bismarck- 
Eerroll — ‘ a man of an original not to say eccontrie turn 
of mind,’ ‘ a man who seldom makes a mistake.’ There is 
a vivid presentment of the great man’s appearance in early 
middle age. ‘ Though not to be described as a handsome 
man, his countenance was striking; a brow of much intel- 
lectual development, and a massive jaw. He was tall, 
broad-shouldered, with a slender waist.’ At that time he 
was ‘ brooding over the position of what be could scarcely 
call bis country, but rather an aggregation of lands bap- 
tised by protocols, and christened and consolidated by 
treaties winch be looked upon as eminently untrustworthy.’ 
Eerroll I’eveals in a conversation with Lady llontfort the 
Bismarckian methods by which this unsatisfactory state of 


ways tho Iii'st VKitnna. iiiatfiui or iniiKiiiK a coiiaiuiition, iu* 
should ninko a country, and foiivcvt. Ids In'toroKonomis doinnina 
into a iiatridtic dominion.’ 

‘But how is that to bo dono?’ 

‘ There is only ono way; by blood and iron.’ 

‘My dear Count, you sboolc mo.’ 

‘I shall liuvo to shock you a K»'ont deal inorri, hc'foro tlio inevit- 
able is brought about,’ 

Europe, Eorroll told Eiulyiiiioii on iinotlier oc.eaaion, ‘ is 
a geograpliical oxpresaion. dduu'o ia no Stiite in hltirope; 
I exclude your own country, vvliirdi ladongs to civru'y division 
of the globe, and ia fast boranniiig luorc, couiuuu'cial tlum 
political, and I exclude liuasiii, for she ia (laaeiitially Orien- 
tal, and her future will be entirely in tlu! It'ii.at.’ Aa for 
Germany, bo could not fiiul it on the uuipa. It waa ])rac- 
tically ns weak aa Italy. ‘ Wo Imvo aoiiie kiiigtloiua who 
are allowed to play at being lirat-rate powruva; but it ia only 
play.’ ‘ Tbou ia Crauee peviodieiilly to overrun Euirope?’ 
asks Eud,yuiiou. ‘So long aa it coutiiiuea to be. iiiercly 
Europe,’ ia the answer. 

Eowtoii tells na tbat Emhiniion ia niinied after hliidyiiiioii 
Porter, ibe royalist friend of Davenant, Oekker, and Tlrsr- 
rick, wbo was apparently an ane.eator of laidy I leaeuiiadeld’a. 
It is possible tbat tbe original suggeatiou iiro.ae in ibis way. 
But it may bo pointed out tbat llm eboieo of Eiidymion 
for the title of a book written to gloril'y fcunalo iuflueuco 
over male careera, and for the luiTiie of ita luu'o, waa a kind 
of cryptic dedieatioTi of the volninea to ‘ Selina Bradford ’; 
aa, of course, in Greek mythology, .Eudymioii was llie human 
lover of Selene, the Mooii Goddess, d'lie selection must 
have appealed to Beaeonafield’s ironical bnniour; aa one of 
tbe few imperfections be found in Lady Bradford waa an. 

llinl'iilltv +A A Ilia -iifiirAla nn/l uilw» 


To Lady de Rothschild.^ 

Huqhenden- Manor, iVoD. 21, ’80.— I always think there is 
something very egotistical in a writer presenting his work to an- 
other person. It is an offering that should be reserved for our 
doarest friends, for they will not misinterpret the motive, or 
attribute to arrogance what springs from affection. 

Do me, therefore, the honor of receiving Endymion, when ho 
calls to-day, or to-morrow; and if I might venture to do so, I 
would ask the favor, at your convenience, of conveying to me 
some of your impressions in reading it. I particularly ask this, 
not only because I have confidence in your intelligence and al- 
ways welcome criticism, but because this is the first work wh. I 
ever published without the preliminary advantage of a female 
counsellor, an advantage which, I know from experience, is 
inestimable. 

I fear the young gentleman will not reach you till Tuesday. 

From the Princess of Wales. 

Sandmnquam, Norfolk, Nov. 29t/i, 1S80. 

Dear Lord Beaconspield, 

It is not from want of appreciation of your most interest- 
ing and valuable present, that I have delayed some days thanking 
you for it — but I was absent from home when your book arrived 
and only found it here on ray return Saturday afternoon. 

I cannot, I am afraid, flatter myself at having had any share 
in the book beyond having suggested years ago ' the title,’ 

‘ Sympathy ’ which I see, however, you have not adopted, so, alas ! 
I have no claims whatever to go down to posterity as joint author 
of Endymion. 

But, joking apart, I am looking forward to spending many most 
agreeable hours with one of the best authors of the century, ilay 
I only ask you still further to enhance the value of the book by 
writing your name in it when wo next meet! — Believe me, dear 
Lord Beaconsfield, Trs. sincerely, — Alexandra. 

High appreciation of Endymion was expressed by both 
the diatingnished men who had served under Beaconsfield 
Herhv told Morthcote at Grillion’s 
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author, or (3) writtou by a man aftcu’ lie liad Ixion Primii 
Minister (except, of course, Lothiir).’ And Hidisbury 
wrote gracefully to Boaeonsficld on December 1; ‘You 
must let me congratulate you on the univeraal i)opularity of 
Endymion. Many people think it the beat yo\i have writ- 
ten — a judgment iu which I aliould agrcKi, if 1 ventured 
upon an opinion iu matters critical,’ But the book, like 
others of Disraeli’s writings, displeased many a aenuous 
reader'. Archbishop Tait confided to his diary, ‘ T have 
finished Endymion with a painful feeling that the writer 
considers all political life as mere play and gambling,’ 
And a valued correspondent of W. II. Smith wrote : ‘ The 

reader cannot refrain from tho disagreeable eoiudusion that 
the writer holds the world as n mere plaything, for his spe- 
cial amusement and contempt by turns.’ 'I’liere was, of 
course, much of this sardonic luunour in Di.sraeli, and free 
vent is given to it in Endymion. Tho hero, in particular, 
seems to have no political views save those which are jmmped 
into him by others. But that Disraeli had high ideals, and 
the will to make them prevail, was shown by many previous 
books, especially the trilogy of Coninydby, Sybil, and Tan- 
cred, and by the administration and legislation for which 
he was responsible. It is not unnatural that, in tho eve- 
ning of life, he should have written in n lighter, even in a 
trifling, vein. 

In accepting Messrs, Longmans’ ‘ truly liberal offer ’ of 
£10,000 for Endymion, Beaconsflold wrote, on A^igust 7, 
that he was convinced that tho firm woiild have no cause to 
regret the enterprise. The interest which the book excited 
appeared to justify this hope, Mudie put his name down 
for 3,000 copies, which Mr. Longman believed to bo un- 


such a sum never haviug before beeu given for a work oi 
fiction, or Indeed any other work. I fear it will prove 
rather the skill of Monty’s diplomacy than Mr. Longman’s 
business aeumen. If so, my conscience will force me to 
disgorge.’ The premature priblication of a review, in the 
Standard, greatly annoyed both author and publisher, and 
may have interfered with the sales. But the reviews were 
generally favourable. Beaconsfield reported progress to 
Eowton in Algiers. 

To Lord Roiuton. 

Huohenden, Dec. 6, ’80. — . . . As for private affairs, I can’t 
give you the definite information I could wish. His [Long- 
man’s] original plan of the campaign turned out to be a right 
one. The response was enormous- but something happened about 
the Standard, which, according to his view, has played the devil. 
I can’t attempt to go into the story. 

As for literary verdict, very generally in. favor. 

But as for society, I can say nothing. I am a hermit and see 
nobody. Those, the very few, to whom it was given, send, of 
course, mechanical applause. All the gossips, who would have 
told us the talk of the town . . . are silent, because they nm 
sulky at not having received it. . . . 

By March, 1880, Beaconsfield bad definite reason to fear 
that the novel had not been a commercial success ; and he 
therefore generously volunteered, through Eowton, to can- 
cel the agreement, and fall back on the arrangement made 
in the case of Lotliair, a royalty of 10s. in the £ on all copies 
sold. This proposal amounted, in the publisher’s opinion, 
to making the firm a present of £3,000. Mr. Longman at 
once replied that it was true that the three-volume edition 
of Endyrrdon had not been the commercial success that the 
three-volume edition of Lotliair wtis ; but that the firm had 
made their offer with their ■ eyes open and the result had 
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more successful even than the popular wlition of Lolhair 
had been. On March 24 Mr. Longman was able to report 
to Bcaconsfiold that over 8,000 copies had been disposed 
of; and early in April the debt on the hook had been com- 
pletely worked off. BeaconsHeld had by this time been 
overtaken by his fatal illness; but i\Ir. Longman scut the 
facts to Kowton, who was able to brighten one of his dying 
friend’s last days with the good news. ‘ 'rius was the last 
business transaction I ever had with iny dear chief,’ was 
Rowton’s endorsement on Mr. Longman’s letter. 

Bcaconsfield did not lay down his pen when ho had fin- 
ished Ejidymion. lie promptly started a new novel, of 
which he had completed nine short chapters before his death. 
This unfinished work is printed ns an Appendix to Volume 
V. It promised to be a story rather in the manner of 
Lolhair than in that of Eiulyndon. 'J’herc was no return 
to the memories of the author’s youth and middle age; but 
the action was roprescuted as taking place in the present 
or the immediate past, Lolhair himself being mentioned, 
and his friends Lady C'lanmorne. and Hugo Bohun being 
introduced. Detailed critical comment on a work in which 
Boaconsfield had only posed the, characters, and had hardly 
yet begun to set them in motion, would be absurd. But it 
may confidently be said tliat this fragment bears no sign of 
failing power ; the peculiar qualities which give their savour 
to the Disraeli novel are all present. Attention may bo 
specially directed to two points. The central figure was 
unmistakably drawn from the rival who had just pulled 
Beaconsfield down, and seated himself in triumph in his 
place. Joseph Toplady Falconet, sprung from a well-to-do 
commercial family; a young man with a remarkable power 


x^aiiiameni; wno, iirin in ms iaith in an age of dissolving 
creeds, wished to believe that he was the man ordained ’ — 
but only as a lay champion — ‘ to vindicate the sviblime 
cause of religions triith’: — can there be a doubt that we 
have here a picture of the youthful Gladstone, only with 
his birth post-dated by nearly half-a-century ? It is indeed 
a loss that we can never know how Falconet’s character was 
intended to be developed and what adventures were to be 
his in love, politics, and religion. 

The other point that cannot fail to attract "the reader’s 
notice is the prominence given to a sort of philosophy of 
despair, destruction, and anarchism. IMo fewer than four 
of the characters profess it in some form or another; a 
Great Unknown, a personage near akin to the unique 
Sidonia; a German millionaire of philosophic tendencies; 
a charming, but hopelessly impracticable, heir to a peer- 
age; and a Buddhist missionary from Ceylon. These all 
accept, in differing degrees, the doctrine that the future 
must be secured by destroying the present, that the human 
race is exhausted, that destruction in everj’ form must be 
welcomed. We may perhaps trace here the profound im- 
pression made on Beaconsfield by the Nihilist conspiracy 
in Eussia, which succeeded in murdering Alexander while 
this unfinished novel was in the making. It was a move- 
ment that carried to a further pitch that political and re- 
ligious Eevolution in Europe, of which we know from 
Lothair that he was a keen observer. One sentence, which 
drops from the lips of the Buddhist Kusinara, represents a 
sentiment that may w'ell have been in the writer’s mind in 
his last days : ‘ Death is only happiness, if understood.’ 

With the close of the first paragraph of chapter 10 the 
pen dropped from Beaconsfield’s hand. It was fifty-six 
years since his first publication, a pamphlet on American 



reply: ‘There wns no inquest; it is luilievcd that lie 
survives.’ In a sense nuwt of liia heroes survived in liim 
— Vivian Grey, Contarini Fleniing, ('onin''sl)y,. 'I’liuered, 
and the rest. It is tliis aapeet of his novels (hat has made 
it necessary to analyse them at groalev length than is usual 
in biographies. Without a study of his book.s, it is im- 
possible to understand his life. They all abound in illn.s- 
trations of distinctive qualities of his mind and eharacter; 
they all, ■with hardly an e.xeeption, aw' closely interwoven 
with the experieuees of his personal or his political career. 

‘ My books,’ he once wrote to Lady Bradford, ‘ are the his- 
tory of my life. I don’t mean a vulgar photograph of 
incidents, but the psychological <levelopment of my char- 
acter. Self-inspiration may be egotistical, but it is gen- 
erally true.’ Interesting as Disraeli’s books are as literary 
creations, they are indispensable to the l)iogrn])her ns 
emanations from the creative arti.st behind tliem. 

Perhaps this quality of these unique works has been 
responsible for their uudcr-valuation as lltei’atnre. Pew 
critics have been able to regard them with a single eye for 
their literary merits. Sir Leslie Stephen writes enthusi- 
astically of some of their features, especially of the irony 
which pervades them. ‘ This ambiguous hovering between 
two meanings,’ he says, ‘ this oscillation between the ironical 
and the serious, is always amusing, and sometimes delight- 
ful. . . . The texture of Mr. Disraeli’s writings is so in- 
geniously shot with irony and serious sentiment that each 
tint may predominate by turns. Mr. Disraeli is not ex- 
actly a humourist, but something for which the rough 
nomenclature of critics has not yet provided a distinctive 
name.’ Yet even Stephen, with all his appreciation, sug- 
gests that the novels represent promise, rather than per- 



jpuriiuj; iiuuBtju. u_y uls pen, ana uesuatmg as lo rna ultimate 
career, would hardly, interesting as they are, secure for 
him. of themselves a permanent place in literary history. 
That place is his as the creator, and to some minds the 
only really successful practitioner, of a new genre, the Po- 
litical Novel. It was only in his second period, after he 
had become an active politician, that he could have pro- 
duced Coningsby, Sybil, and 'Tancredj only in his third 
period, when he had garnered the experience of a states- 
man, that he could have written Loihair and Endymion. 
On the basis of this performance we can definitely claim 
for him, apart altogether from his political eminence, a 
durable place as — in Mr. Edmund Gosse’s phrase — a 
minor classic of English Literature. A graceful tribute, 
associating Disraeli’s work with that of one of the brightest 
luminaries of letters, was once paid him by a doughty an- 
tagonist in the Lords, himself with some claim to the title 
of a literary statesman. The Duke of Argyll wrote to 
Beaconsfield on January 1, 1878: ‘You have written 
enough, I hope, to last me for all the assaults of that foe 
[the gout] ; I used to keep Scott’s novels as my vis medi- 
catrix, and now I keep yours.’ 

What Disraeli himself particularly appreciated in litera- 
ture was style — a quality which distinguished some por- 
tions of his own work, but of which unfortunately his com- 
mand was limited and uncertain. He elaborated his views 
at some length in a letter written while he was reading J. A. 
Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Bretby, Sept. 4, 1875.—. . . I have now read |rds of the Ren- 
aissance volume with unflagging interest. I do not know that it 
tells me anything wh. I did not absolutely know before; but then, 
Aflrlv ill life. I was rather deep in Italian Literature, and the 



that diviiio gift of imagination, in wii. no appoami to mo at nrst 
deficient. .... 

What lio fails in is style; not that he hudta vigor hut taste. 
He writes like a newspaper man, ‘ our own corrospondouts,’ but 
wants the stillness and refinement and delicacy and music, wh. 
do not fall to the lot of the active journalist. 

lie talks, for oxaniplo, of two groat statesmen ‘ playing a game 
of diplomatic iScartc'? indopoudent of the familiarity and trito- 
noss of such an imago, tliero is somotliiiig olTonsivo in a grave 
historian illustrating his narnitivo by referring to a transient 
game. IIo might as well have illustrated his battles by croquet, 
or that lawn-tennis in wb. you excel, lie is perpetually speaking 
of certain opinions and loolinga ns being very bourgeois — mi 
60 on. 

In letters, the first, and greatest, condition of sueccHS is — 
style. It is that by wh. tho groni authors live, ft is a charm 
for all genorations, and keeps works alive, wh. would bo super- 
seded from tlio superior information obtained since they wore 
first composed, by tho magic of tho hmgnago in wh. tho original 
statements and conclusions aro conveyed. 

Works of imagination, whether iii proso or verso, have this 
advantage over other literary compositions — tlioy oaunot become 
obsolete from their mutter being superseded ; but then tlioy can- 
not live unless they fulfil the groat condition of stylo in thg 
highest degree. This makes Slmkcspcuro and (iootlio and Byron 
and Dante immortal — and not loss so, tlio authors of Don Quix- 
ote and Gil Bias. Wo have no English novel like tliom, for 
stylo is not the forte of Walter Scott. 

It is style wh. is tho secret and spell of tho ohiasic authors. 
Both Greek and Eoman had a power of expression, wh. was thou 
their characteristic. . . . 



CHAPTER XVI 
The Last Yeae 
1880-1881 


Beaconafield survived his downfall exactly one year; 
and during all the time, in spite of age and illness, he re- 
fused cither to seek the ease of retirement, or to give him- 
self wholly to those literary pursuits which he loved and 
with which he filled his leisure hours. He was moved by 
a sense of chivalry and duty to the country, to the Queen, 
and to his party. He would do his utmost to ward off from 
the country those evils which he feared the new regime would 
bring upon her; to help and comfort the Queen, compelled 
to accept a Minister of whose conduct she disapproved and 
whose policy she distrusted; and to reinvigorate and re- 
organise his own creation, the modern Tory party. His 
conception of his duty to the party which he had led first 
to victory and then to defeat was quite different from his 
rival’s ; and his cheerful shouldering, at the age of seventy- 
five, of the thanlvless political burden laid upon him in 
1880 contrasts very favourably with Gladstone’s evasion, 
at the age of sixty-four, of similar difficulties in 1874. It 
was at a party meeting of Tory Lords and Commons in 
Bridgwater House on May 19 that Beaconsfield formally 
intimated that his services were still at the disposal of his 
political friends; and Eowton gave the Queen an account 



oxcc'lleiit, while Lord Leaeonafield’H okHervatioiiH met with deop 
attoiitioii and eoiiataut apidauHO, wliieh leave no doubt aa to the 
uniiiiiiiioiis feeling of the Oonaervative party. 

Lord Bcoconalicld, on entering the Pieture (iallery, in which 
there wore some hOO Peera and M'oinbera of Parliament, paat luid 
present, wad received with entbnaiaatie. eheeving, and at once 
began to speak from a daia in the centre of the (iallery. 

Enjoining strict contidonce as to all that might ho said there, 
ho compared the position of the party with tlie far wor.so one 
which it occupied after the Kleetion of pointing tlie moral 

to bo drawn from Lord Qrcy’a early fall, and citing other preeo- 
dents and reasons for not taking an exaggerated view nf the pres- 


ent defeat. 

Ho ascribed it to two principal eansoa. h'irst the state of gen- 
eral social distress, commercial and ngrundtnral, wbieli really 
arose from natnral cunaoa, and not, as wa.s alleged by ‘ iravelling 
agitators,’ from neglect of bonoliciul logishUiou by your Majesty’s 
late Government. This he proved very Hueeessfully by dwelling 
oil tboir many good social measures in redress of read grievaiiees. 

The second causo bo described as tlm ‘ nmv I'onugn political 
organisation’ of tbo Liberal party — a system demanding moat 
minute criticism and eonaidonition, whieli duly bad been ua- 
dertaken by a small Oommitteo of bis late colleagues, with tho 
Et. lion, W. 11. Smith as Chairman. 

As to tho future his advice, mainly addressed to tlm Ifoviso of 
Commons, was to watch cspocinlly tho party of revolution, jior- 
haps 100 in number — and to support the. (iovernnu'ut with all 
their force, when resisting as they must at first, any violent pro- 
posals. Such a eourso would infallibly win for tho party tho 
respect and confideiico of tho country. 

‘The policy of tho Conservativo party is to maintain tho 
Empire and preservo tho ConatUuHon’ 

The Empire was especially in risk of being thniateiied in tliO 
regions of the Moditermnean, whore it was of supremo impor- 
tance that England should have such a stronghold us Cyprus could 
easily be made to afford — a remark wliieh was roeeived with 
strong assent. The Empire moreover depended inueb on tlio 
maintenance of tbo tie with tho Colonies-— -u tie which he bo- 


mere couia ue no aouDt mat tne iirst step towards any or- 
ganic change must be a revolution in the tenure of land — in 
other words the pulling doNvn of the aristocracy, which was the 
first object of the revolutionary party. All their propounded 
Bchcines should be examined with reference to that key-note. 

Lord Beaconsfield ended by saying that, had the result of the 
elections been different, he might have felt himself justified, in 
view of many years’ service, in seeking repose and asking them 
to follow the leaders of great ability who were to he found among 
his colleagues ; but in the hour of failure he would not withdraw, 
but would still place at their service whatever advice his experi- 
ence might enable him to afford. 

I'his announcement was cheered again and again; and he sat 
down after speaking an hour and forty minutes. 

Lord Carnarvon then rose and expressed his wish to act with 
the Conservative party in its moment of trouble, whatever may 
have been the course which, two years since, he felt himself re- 
luctantly obliged to adopt, and gave his general warm approval 
to what Lord Beaconsfield had said. 

The Duke of Bueeleuch spoke in strong support of Lord Bea- 
conaficld, and his advice to-day given. 

Sir Kobei't Peel in a characteristic vigorous speech declared 
his complete adhesion to the Conservative party and Lord Bea- 
consfield; and the Duke of Riclunond and Sir Stafford Northcoie 
e-xpressed the complete confidence of your Majesty’s late Ministers 
in Lord Beaconsfield, and their gratification that he still pro- 
posed to lead the Conservative party. 

This meeting was on the day before the opening of the 
new Parliament for business. Beaconsfield had retired to 
Hughenden on Saturday, May 1 — in a state of coma, he 
told Lady Bradford; and there, in the country home of 
which he was so fond, he lived quietly for the remainder 
of the year, only coming up to London for a few nights 
when the stress of politics demanded his presence in the 
Llonse of Lords, and paying occasional visits to his Sov- 
ereign. With the loss of Downing Street, he was entirely 

had siven nn Whitehall 


j- - . . ., ^ 

’■ evprvl:liiiig' (‘Imp lliiit 1 want, aiul, an I’ar an he in cnncpmod, 
leaven me quite alone.’ Thorn noiilcl luivt' hiam no greiitpr 
hinclnesa, and the old atatoainan wan dolifj:lit(‘d with lijn 
quartern. ‘ I think it in the nio.nt, (ihanning' lionn(' in Lon- 
don,’ ho told Lady rho.ntorrinhl ; ‘tin' inap;nirvo('n('o of its 
decorations and fnrnitnro, c(inalh'd by their good tasto.’ 

To Lculj! Bradford. 

Huoiiendun Manor, May 9. — Your h'ttor wan mont ngrconblo 
— your letters always are. You nnid you luicl a {rroat deal more 
to tell me. Pray tell it, and don’t wait for ri'.spounen from tlio 
eremite, who hears uotliing, and i.n almorbed in his own thoughts. 

Except the first two days wh(>n I lived in the air, tlio N.E. wind, 
which then arrived, as (lladstono did after im>, lias biought back 
my asthma and kept me much a prinonov. . . . 

May 14. — . . . It is hot here, hut a fatal blunt all the same and 
I suffer much from my cuem.v. I have a tf'rrible week hefere me. 
On Monday wo^ go to Windsor ‘dine and nl('e|),’ and on tliu 
following day I have a sort of council in Keamore Pluee, Then, 
on Wednesday, Bridgwater Iloune: a fine oecunion for an astb- 
matie Pemostlienca. 

Tlio only eonsolnliou I have in to remember that William lird 
was a victim like myself; but thou lie had only to eouiinel and 
fight, and not to talk. And I have heard, luy father nay that his 
friend the groat Kemble (.Tolm) used to enelnmt the world witli 
his Corlolnnus, aud when ho came bohiiul tlui seeiien, fell into 
the arms of men who carried him to a sofa, wliere lie punted like 
a hippopotanuia for an liour. 

I tried to write yesterday, but cd. not spoil, and feed now half 
idiotic. 

[Skamorb Plaok], May 19. — A fine mootiug in a palace wnrtliy 
of one. I was in hopes to have oallod on you afterwards, but 
the affair was late and longer than I Imd expected, and 1 was 
exhausted, tho’ I hope I did not show it. 

Now I am going to the dinner, with the Bpeeeli,''* junt ri'colved 
from the A. V.;''* ’tia dull and miscliievoua, but won’t net tho 


X yj xiou;^ u/tesi-er/tewi. 

[Seamore Place], May 24. — . . . On Friday I shd. have re- 
turned to Hughenden, but II.P.H, Prince Hal kept me iu town 
for a Sunday luncheon. This has inconvenienced me, as I want 
to get back to my woods, and watch the burst of spring. 

The Ministry seems in all sorts of difficulties, but I don’t think 
scrapes signify to a Government in their first year. 

Lord Hartington dined here last night, and was friendly and 
agreeable, with[ou]t any affectation. He told me he thought the 
Govt. wd. be beaten about Bradlaugh. 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughenden Manou, May 27. — . . . My week, beginning with 
Windsor and ending with Seamore Place, was too much for me, 
and I have been very unwell ever since. In spite of westerly 
winds, my asthma has returned. 

I am here quite alone, wh. for an invalid is the best medicine. 

While enjoying the summer at Hughenden, and working 
daily at his desk to finish Endymion, Beaeonsfield kept 
a keen watch on the developments of Ministerial policy. 
Gladstone was checked at the outset by a miserable squab- 
ble about the propriety of allowing Bradlaugh, the militant 
atheist, to take the oath or affirm his allegiance in the House 
of Commons ; and before long he found himself involved 
in those serious difficulties in Ireland, the imminence of 
which, iu spite of Beaconsfield’s warnings, he had obstinately 
refused to contemplate. He allowed the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act to lapse which the Beaeonsfield Government would 
have renewed ; and, in the face of a growing anti-rent agi- 
tation, proposed to secure social order by suspending for 
eighteen months the right of eviction for non-payment of 
rent. This was the one right of the landlord left un- 
touched by the Irish Land Act of 1870; and Disraeli had 
then nredicted that, as a result of the Act, Irish agitators 


aclvisiug tiic j^oras to xin-tiw u nm, lur wiiiou ii iiia- 
joritv was obtained in tho Coniniona only by (ho Parucllite 
and Home Enlc vote. 

To Awxp. Lnthi Ghnxli'r field. 

IIuoiiiJNDKN Manoii, Juiie. 2.—. . . .bust 'rirnrHclny Newport 
niid Ids brother Fruneis cumo down liere for a day’s fisbiiiK in niy 
water, and did well. Newport bnRKcd nine tnnit, and one two- 
pounder. I sent him up to town with all of then:, aud they 
were to bo divided bet[wec]n S. and Ida. 

These two ladies eanio down and Innehed Ina'o yesterday; but 
tho day was not one of hrilliaut Hnnshiiu! as awaitial Newport, for 
the rain camo at last. IJithorto, it lias rained in every pariah 
except this. 

I go up to town to-morrow for tho 2nil vtaiding of l,ho Burials 
Bill in the Lords. I. think it an odious Hill, find eaimot see, on 
the grounds the concession is to ho made, why tlio Dissenters slul. 
not have their share of the ehurehes as widl as their yards. I 
shall oppose it, but with little liopi*, since 1 understood tho two 
Archbishops, and half tho honeh, vote for it ! 'I’his fccbloiicss and 
false conciliation gain neither regard nor respoet. ... 

To had)! Bradford. 

Huquendkn Manou, Juno 8. — . . . When I am in solitude, and 
mine is complete, for I have not intorelnmged a word witli a hu- 
man being since wo parted, I get absorbed in studiea and pursuits, 
wh. render letter-writing almost impossible to me — quite im- 
possiblo except to you. . . . 

My Lady of the Isle jireBcntod mo yesterday with four fine 
cygnets. 

There are ^ a dojs. peacocks now husking at full length on the 
lawn, motionless. I prefer them in those attitudes to their nourr 
ishing unfurled tlieir fanliko tails. They are silent as well as 
motionless, and that’s something. In tho morning, tliey strut 
alx)ut, and scream, and make love or war. 

All my hopes are on Ohippondalo,’- 

Juno 11. — Your let.f.pr was dolio-liffiil — Binv pnlt frrnnliin. 




staDiG naa at length got right, i tear, however, he 1ms been hit 
on the Cup. We cd. have beaten anything but Isonnmy. . . . 

June 14. . . . I shall be in the Ho. of Lords to-morrow eve- 
ning D.V., but shall depart by an early train the next day. I 
cannot resist the fascination of tlie sultry note of the cuckoo, the 
cooing of the woodpigeons, and the hlaze of the rosy may. . . . 

About the Budget, I don’t think it a Conservative budg. It is 
another attempt to divert and separate the farmers from the 
gentlemen, and will he successful. I think the Game Bill, with 
this view, much the most devilish of the A. V.’s schemes. In 
time the farmers will find out that Rep[eal] of M[alt] T[ax] will 
do them no good, bnt they will stick to the hares and rabbits, and 
there will be a chronic cause of warfare. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

Huoitenden Manor, June 27. — . . . If tho Eviction Act passes, 
there will not be many more seasons. It is a revolutionary age, 
and tho chances are that even you and I may live to see the final 
extinction of the great London season, wh. was the wonder and 
admiration of our youth. . . . 

July 7. — . . . I have had the honor of receiving this importu- 
nate guest ’ in moat of my limbs. It began with my right hand, 
and there it lingers; all rest well. My only compensation, and 
it is a great one, is that it appears to have driven away my asthma, 
of which I have long been the victim this year. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

Huqitenden Manor, July 4. — . . . I have no faith whatever in 
the Whig defection on the Land Bill — the most dangerous thmg 
that has happened in my time — now a long experience. The 
I’enian memhers will, by their numbers, compensate the A. V. 
for the Whig defection. The Whigs may be indignant, hut they 
are pusillanimous. There is no one in the Cabinet equal to the 
emergency, or qualified for it. Spencer is weaker than water; 
Granville has not an acre; Kimberley not much; Argyll will only 
kick for Scotland; Woatm[iiiste]r a creature of the A. V., and, I 
fear, we know the length of Hart[ingto]n’8 foot. Alas! Alas! 

7 — . T renllv think the country is going to the devil. 


wc' do not win. So Bradford, and no ono, nuiHl go awiiy. I nm 
trying not to iimko it a inero party inovo, hut an olTort lo keep 
proporty atill Bucrod. The T). of Sonn'i-Bot will oiiptwo tlui Rill, 
and if lio w<l. niovo its rojcetion, I think wo Hhould ho Hnl'o. , . . 

T .Bhiill npix'al por.Bonally to ovory poor who owoh liiw oroutiou 
to tho Into Ministry. 

Morthooto camo down to conanlt hia oliiof about thn ob- 
noxious Bill ; and hia diary gives a pleasing picture of the 
old atatitsinan’.s life in the, country. 

From Sir Stafford North coin's Ditini}- 

July 11, 1880. — ■! wont down to iriighondon in tho after- 
noon. l.ord Ronoonatlolcl sent hia carriiigo lo moot nio nt Maidt'a- 
hoad, and I had a moat channiuK drive of Id miloa. . . . I'ouad 
tho chioE very wcill and delighted to st'o mo. Ho has hoen quite 
alono with hia poufiooka, and revelling in the country, which lio 
snya ho has novor seen in May or I’lune hefore. 1 gave him an 
account of tho Parliamentary situation, llis general view was, 
that wo ought, ahovo all, to avoid putting our Whig friends into 
any difficulty by making them appear to he playing a Tory game. 
Wo must keep as elear as possible of any Home Uule alliance and 
wo had hotter not move amendments on the | (hunpensation for 
Misturbnnco] Bill, . , . Wo ought to make a strong effort to de- 
feat the Bill on tho Tliird Rending. The Lords, he said, wore 
doterminod to throw it out, whatever might he its shape when it 
came up to thorn, and ho hoped they would do so by a very largo 
majority, a hundred or so. This would show tluit they saw it in 
its true light, ns not merely an Irish measure hut ns the ojmning 
of a great attack on tho land, and that they were det.eriniuod to 
stand upon their dofonco. Tho ollocts of the i)roeoeding8 upon 
next year would be salutary. 

He spoke strongly of Gladstone’s viudietivemws, an element 
never to be left out of sight in calculating the course of ovonts. 
It was a groat fault in tho Loader of a party, who ought to bo 
above personal feelings. Ho said tho Queen luul tedd him, oven 
before the Bradlnugh affair and these further troubles, that Glad- 



his best in his library, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy a good 
ramble over literature. He was contemptuous over Browuing (of 
whom, however, lie had read very little) and the other poetasters 
of the day, none of whom he thought would live except Tenny- 
son, who lie said was a poet though not of a high order. He 
ivas much interested in niy story of Sir Bobert Peel’s consulting 
Ifoiickton Milnes on the relative merits of Tennyson and Sheri- 
dan Knowles when he liad a pension to dispose of. He talked of 
Lord Ilerby’s translation of Homer and said he had given his 
opinion against rendering him in blank verse. It was Ballad 
poetry. Pope’s style was better suited to it, but was not the 
right thing. W alter Scott would have done it better than any- 
one. I told him of Tennyson’s telling me that Burns originally 
wrote ‘ Ye banks and braes ’ with two syllables less in the 2nd anil 
4tli lines and that he had spoilt it to fit a particular tune. This 
was like, or rather tlio reverse of, Scott’s treatment of the heroic 
couplet. The chief was warm against the Homeric unity, and 
considered that everything Gladstone had written on Homer was 
wrong. He agreed with my theory that no poet could be well 
translated except by a superior (or at least an equal) poet. I said 
Coleridge’s Walhnstein was the most satisfactory translation I 
knew, but then Coleridge was quite equal to Schiller. ‘ Yes,’ he 
said, ‘and bettor.’ Ho instanced Moore’s Anacreon as a success, 
and considered the translation there quite equal to his original. 
He was very laudatory of Theocritus, and quoted his line on 
Galatea coquetting for the kiss * as the most musical he knew in 
any language. He used to be fond of Sophocles, and to carry 
him about, but did not much care for Hiiscliylus. Euripides had 
a good deal of fun in him. Lucian was a great favorite, and 
he gave me the True History to road in bed. He was very fond 
of Quinctilian, and said it was strange that in the decadence of 
Homan Literature, as it was called, we had three such authors 
as Tacitus, Juvenal, and Quinctilian. Horace, of course, he de- 
lighted in, and Virgil grew on ono; he was a great admirer of 
Scaliger and of Bentley ; Porson he did not think much of. He 
agreed with me in being unable to see the point of ‘ Now Her- 
mann’s a German.’ He mentioned Bentley’s correction of ‘ rec- 
tis ocuius ’ as a good piece of criticism. Ben Jonson he did not 
care for. I did battle for him, and he promised to read him 


‘Oh iK)l tlu! IlmiKi! viitlii'r likes it; hut ynii iife inskiiiK .Tolm 
Rnaaoll restleaa, iiinl I mu ufraiil uf Iuh liiUiiiu' 1" it Inn. JJp 
gave us six or sovcii liaOH of Vii'Kil the otlier iiight, wliieli had not 
tho Bmalleat eonaeetion with his Hiiee<'h or willi tlie nnhjeet.’ 

July 12. — Stayed at Ilnghouden till td, and had a iileaaant 
walk in the gardt'u with tho chief. He Haid ri'lleelinii only made, 
him feel moro aare that wo tiv\ghl to hmulle. the Whiga eavel'ully, 
making them aeem to take tho initiative, and Hn|)iiorting thorn; 
rather than taking it ouraelvea, and inilting them in llu! dis- 
tasteful po.sition of having to desert their own pjirly and join 
the Tories. Tho Whiga ought to eoino out and assert their mmon 
d’etre as uiiholdera of tho landisl interest. The history of IStit: 
was re))cnting itself, and wo ought to avoid tlie mess made of 
tho ‘Derby Dllly’ seeession, when Suiviley and tirahan\ joined 
tho CouHorvatives too late. I[(^ aaid of llm iireseiit crisis: ‘A 
Oovorninont with a large, majority may <lo almost anything with 
impunity in its first session. Tho t'rrors of tlie present (lovcn'ii- 
mont may bo eoinloned ami forgotlen, hut l.ansilowm''s vesigiin- 
tion remains. That is lht> gnait fact we have to look to, and it 
will produce a great and lasting idTeet. People gmierally iloa’t 
know that ho is a young man. Many will lhii>k it is his grand- 
father. Anyhow, it is a great name, ami as a fael, he is a devil- 
ish clover fellow who ought to lu> in tho ttahinel.’ Ih' reverted 
again to Oladstono’s vindietivenesH and said (’ardinal Mamiing 
had onco told him that ho knew (lladstoiie well, and that ho 
thought him tho moat rovongoful man ho ever km>w. 

IIo talked over tho stato of tho Honsci ami askeil mi' many 
questions, as to tho progross of TIare.ourl, dhaitvlierlain, Dilko, 
Jnmoa, Horsoholl, etc., and also ns to our own hemdi. Ho la- 
mented tlio uncertainty of Sandon’s remaining in our Ifmise, and 
Smith’s inferiority in spoaking, which was much to he hunentoil 
ns ho was so valuable in many respects. . . . 

To Lady Jhadford. 

• l-IuQirENDEN M,vnob, July IH.™. . . Horn wo aro absolutely 
ruined. The series of novor-undiiig storms has destroyed all our 
hopes. A plentiful hay harvest drowned, and the (inest erops we 


delivered in August. 

This will be ‘uuts’ to Gladstone, who will never rest till lie 
has destroyed the lauded interest. If he were younger, the Crown 
would be in peril. 

1, SiJA.MORE Place, July 30. — The terrible news from Afghan- 
istan,^ the defeat of Chippendale, and some other matters so 
knodced me up yesterday that I felt physically incapacitated to 
write. ... I believe myself that this military disaster \vd. never 
have occurred, had it not been for the rash annouiiceineut of 
Eipon, that England was only too anxious to quit Af[ghauiata]n. 
Immediately every chief tried to make his fortune so that he 
might he the future Sovereign. . . . 

Ld. Cairns arrived on Wedy., and called on me at once. Ho 
looks well and full of fight. Saly. also much improved. . . . 

I am suffering from ‘mine old familiar foe’ — asthma, not very 
agreeable with a great debate before me. 

Any. 4. — A hurried line before I leave for Hughenden . . . 
Last night, after a great debate of two days, an overwhelming 
majority showed tliat there was yet something to rally round in 
this country, tho’ we have trying times before us. 

The speech of Ld. Cairns was ovcwhelmiiig, and one of the 
moat extraordinary performances of sustained power in rhetoric 
that I ever listened to. Tho’ nearly 3 hours, it was not too long, 
as it was our complete caso for the country — not a point 
omitted. 

The gem of tho debate was Ld. Lansdownc’s speech the first 
night, wh. only proved how very deficient Gladstone is in his 
perception of character and knowledge of human nature — in 
not placing Lans[dowu]e in the Cab. and offering him a subor- 
dinate office wh. he nearly declined. However, he has now taken 
his position as the ablest man of the Whig party the most 
important, I shd. perhaps say, because, besides ability, one must 
look to his other great qualities, his rank, above all Ins name, and 
even superior to that — his youth. 

I did not speak at all to my own satisfaction, wh. 1 rarely do ; 
but, considering I had a bad asthma and it was two o’ck. in the 
morn, I must be content. . . . 

Hfifleonafield was successful in his political strategy ; the 


condcmiiod ilic inil wt'vi' inori' prou'SHuig dUierals 

tium tlio ni who wc'i'o all lliat oouhl la' colloclccl (o vote in 
il;s favour. IlciK'ouHlu'ld’a .apcirh wua cunsidcrcd rather 
tame; hut, apart from the a.sllima, he elilvnlroiiHly ahau- 
doued a direct attack on (lladHtonc, hecaii.ac! (lie. Prime, .Min- 
ister was tho.u lying amMonalv ill in Itowning Street. The 
objections whieh lleacomsfield formulated to the- Hill wore 
three: that it impo.sed the burden of what was a national 
misfortune upon a spocifie class, that it introduced inse- 
curity into all kinds of transact ions, ami lliat it delegated to 
a public otKcer the extraordinary power of fixing the rents 
of the country, lie emild not umlerslaml, he said, thnt the 
boat way of relieving the agrieiiltiirnl distress in Ireland was 
by plundering the landlm’ds. lie regarded the Bill as 'a 
rocoimaiaaanc'o in foreo ’ to lost the .fi'eling of Parliiimout 
and the people on the eoustihitioiuil ])osition of the landed 
interest; and he concluded with a passage, which legislators 
in a democratic country might well hear constantly in mind, 
about the difference, between puhliir opinion to which the 
Legislature should defer, ami public, sentiment or passion, 
which it was often deairahlo they should rc'sist. 

Beaconsfield held that the (lompeusation for Disturhimco 
Bill was a matter of principle on whieh the 'Lords should 
take a firm stand. But he was anxious tliat tliey .slnaild 
avoid collisions with the Commons on minor matters, and 
in particular that they should not reject a Bill whieh the 
Government had introduced to allow tenants to protect their 
crops from injury by killing hares and rahhits. Hero the 
interests of landlords and fanners were opposed, and Bca- 
consfield insi.stcd that the House of landlords should show 
due consideration, to the fanno,ra. 'ITis efforts had to ho the 
more energetic, as the Tory leaders in. both Houses treated 



To the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 

Private. Hugiirnden Manor, Aug. 18, 1880 — I am in fre- 
quent communication with our friends in the Ho. of Lords, and 
shall be in my place to oppose the Hares and Eabbits Bill. 

I think it would be unwise to oppose tlie 2nd reading in our 
House, for, I believe, we should not succeed in our attempt. But 
it does not do to announce that we are going to assent to the 
second reading, and tliat prevents my sending out at present, a 
whip for attendance on the Committee on the Bill. . . . 

Private and Confidential. 1 o’c., Aug. 20. — . . . There is a 
general emeute against the absolute desertion of the Front bench, 
when the Government is pushing most important Bills. Wlicn 
men like the Duke of Buccleuch seriously remonstrate with me 
about the absence of myself and colleagues ‘Nobody to guide us, 
nobody to confer with. As for myself (Duke of B.) I at least, 
shall remain, here to the last ’ etc., eto. — it is time to look to our 
p’s and q’s, if the party is really to be kept together. 

The complaints of the absence of Lord Cairns are very marked. 
They say he has had long holidays, and much leisure this year, 
and while many of the peers are great employers of labor, in 
mines especially, they have not their Lord Chancellor to advi.se 
them — not a lawyer o>i our side. I go up on Monday and shall 
stay till .the end. ... 

When I wrote to you last, I was not aware of the situation being 
so critical as regards the party, but that night Sir Stafford 
Northcote came down to me in a state of great perplexity and 
peril — and earnest remonstrances about the desertion of the 
Lords in a most difficult and critical session. 

He is obliged to call the party together, to-day I believe, and 
looks forward to very troublous scenes. . . . 

To Lady Bradford. 

Hughendkn Manor, Aug. 20. — I go up to London on Monday 
to take the command of the troops. It was necMsary, as the 
greatest dissatisfaction was expressed, by our friends in both 
Houses, at our front bench, iiv the House of Lords, being de- 
serted, and that in the Ho. of C. feebly attended. Stanley and 
Mniinp.ra seemed to have run away. Discontent very 


I don’t HOi! wliy you lliink it will not hint. vSo Iuuk uh Tlurt- 
ingtou roiiinins, niid ho gotH di‘ 0 )H'r in willi llu'in ovcry duy, tl>o 
T^TiigH will lu'.vfi' niovo with (‘llVct; in fiud, they t'lin’t: Ihoy mo 
not strong enough. 

Caui.ton Cnim, ii5, (! o'c/r. — 1 did not ooino np till Tues- 
day, the 11, of ii. luivlug nuoKpoctodly iidjoiirnoil till that clay. 
Testorday, and to-day, proHsing IniHinosH. T luul a meeting yos- 
tordny, and uftorwarda 11. of I.., ami to-day another meeting of 
bowilderod peers. It will ho diflieult to ateen- thro’ all their diill- 
culties. 

To-day I had ray hUo colla., Duke of Hueideiudi, Ilradford, 
Aveland, Oarnarvonl The latter will aurprise yon. U wiia at Ida 
own lequost. I havo the meotinga in the golden reouia,^ wh, are 
now in my solo poaaosRion. 

I went this morning to the II. of (knntn. and aaw Mr. Oham- 
hcjrlnin, who looked, and spuko, like a elK-i'aemongc'r, and tlio 
other now lights; Mundelln, who looked like an old goat on 
Mount Hajmus, and other dreadful beings. . . . 

I am very tired, having walked too nmeh, and too far, with 
Arthur Balfour for my cciuorry, who piloted me to the IT, of 
0 . . . . 


This was Bcaoonsfiold’s nmoh-talkcHl-of visit to the .Itouso 
of Commons ‘ to soo the Fourth Party.’ T’liat i)aml of 
Tory free lances, consisting of Unutlolpli (ihurcliill, Dnim- 
mond WolfE, and Qorst, with ‘Mr. Artlmr Balfour ua ii scinl- 
attached memhor, had made their mark; ifroiri the vcuy first 
days of the Parliament by their untiring ami effective mili- 
tancy, regardless of tho convenionco alike of Miniators and 
of their own leader. They wore, all well known to Beacons- 
field, and Churchill, thoir moving spirit, waa a son of two 
old .friends, and had attracted his favourable notice by his 
maiden speech. The pnekish audacity and deliant inde- 
pendence of the party reminded him of his own yeiithfiil 


jKjul xuuliilgb ami inosc oi your inenas, 
he told Drummond Wolff ; ‘ but you must stick to Xorthcotc. 
He represeuts the respectability of the party. I wholly 
sympathise with you all, because I was never respectable 
myself. . . . Don’t on any account break with Xorthcotc, 
but defer to him as often as you can.’ Gorst represeuts 
Beaconsfield as palliating disobedience, provided it came 
short of rupture. ‘ We should always courteously inform 
Horthcote, through the Whip, of any step we are about to 
take in the House of Conunons, and listen with respect and 
attention to anything he may say about it; his remarks, 
even when we disagree with liim, will be well worth atten- 
tion. But just at present we need not be too scrupulous 
about obeying our leader. An open rupture between us 
would, however, be most disastrous.’ ^ It is possible that 
Gorst exaggerated the encouragement which be received. 
Beaconsfield wrote to Horthcote from Hngheuden on Decem- 
ber 1 after this talk : ‘ I have had Gorst down here, and have 
confidence in his future conduct. I will assist you, as 
much as I possibly can, in looking after the Fourth Party.’ 

To Lady Bradford. 

1, SuMionu Place, Axig. 28. — . . . We are here in the thick of 
the Parly, campaign, and no one knows what may be its coiirso 
or consequences. On Monday we have the 2nd reading of the 
Game Bill, and I have no idea of what the Lords will do; they 
seem very much inclined to cut their own throats. Unfortu- 
nately, many find a respectable leader in Lord Eedesdale, who ha.s 
many excellent qualities and talents, but who is narrow-minded, 
prejudiced, and utterly unconscious of what is going on in the 
country, its wislies, opinions, or feelings. 

I dined last night with Granville en peiiiissicme comitc. Ilart- 
ington was there, and Spencer, and D. of Eichmond, Hardwicke, 
and Bradford. Miladi made tlie 8th at a table wh. wd. vatlier 
iiavo suited the Graces titan tlie Muses. Tliere oiiglit to iiave 


cause, for that, tho’ frequent, was brief, but the constant and 
lengthened homilies of private discussion did the mischief, and 
strained my feeble instrument beyond its power. . . . 

Beaconsfield might have exhausted himself by his exer- 
tions and brought on asthma; but he had succeeded in 
preventing the peers from perpetrating the folly of 
throwing out the Game Bill, and thus losing, as he told 
Lady Chesterfield, ' tho only classes on wh. we once thonglit 
we cd. rely — the landed interest in all its divisions.’ The 
argument which he found effectual in the House was that 
it would be a mistake for the Lords to take up a fee.hlo 
position on the eve of a great constitutional struggle. 

Beaconsfielcl’s correspondence gives us a olue to his 
thoughts and feelings during the autumn ; an autumn in 
which he had a peculiarly acute and prolonged attack of tho 
gout. 

To Lady Bradford. 

riUGHENDBN Manoh, Sopl. C. — . . . Here I am in perfect soli- 
tude: I hate driving, and I can’t walk, until I get rid of my 
asthmatic demon. 

Roberts is a first-rate man, as I always believed. I undcrataiul 
it was quite on the cards that ho was not dismissed by the Jiew 
Administration. They instantly put Stewart over him, and con- 
templated, I am told. Ills supersession in duo course. ... 

The march ^ was the march of Xenophon, and the victory tliat 
of Alexiuider. 

Sept. 10. — . . . I don’t give m.y mind to politics, but it seems 
to me that the A. V. has carried everything before him, and has 
completely detached from us our old allies, tho farmers. Tim 
clergy he had corrup)tcd hefoi-o. 

We luiVQ been so unlucky that I think wo ought to take tlic 
hint that Providence has given us. A ruler of England, who has 
to encounter six bad harvests, ought to retire from public life; 
if only on tho plea of being infelix — the worst of oi)ithot.s. 

Sent. 17. — . . . You ash inn nliont mndiiifr nnrl now hnolra mul 


Lu rysiore me tone oi tne mind. 


To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

Hughendln Manor, Seyt. 17.—. . . My farmers have in-gath- 
ered an exuberant harvest, for wh. they say they cannot get a 
paying price. The rain suits them, as they abound in turnips and 
other roots. 

Sept. 26. — . . . I have not been generally a pessimist, but am 
by nature somewhat too sanguine. I confess, however, that I 
feel evil times are falling on this land. I heard, yesterday, from 
a high quarter, that to-morrow the Great Powers, with the excep- 
tion of France who withdraws from the Concert, will bombard 
Dulcigno! A sheer act of madness, and more calculated even- 
tually to bring about a general war, than any piece of mischief 
that could be devised. 

Oct. 10. — I am hardly capable of writing a line, for, last Mon- 
day, having the day before been quite well, I was fiercely and sud- 
denly attacked by my old enemy, the asthma, and am really pros- 
trate with, yesterday, incipient gout, which, tho’ it adds to my 
sufferings, may eventually prove my friend. 

It is very unfortunate that this shd, happen on the only time 
this year I have asked a few friends to Hughenden. . . . 

I have seen, therefore, little of Selina during this visit,^ tho’ I 
hope she has been amused, as there were several agreeable men, 
Lytton, Sandon, and others, and yesterday arrived the great 
JTonty, the favorite of Courts and Queens, and whom Her 
Majesty invited to dinner the same day as she did Hartington! 

To Lady Bradford. 

I-IuoiiENDEN Manor, Oct. 22.— A few feeble words- my first 
— to toll you I have left my room this morning, and am shaven 
and shorn, and dressed and sofaed and in my writing-room after 
a terrible ten days or more. My right leg is yet bound up, and 
I dare not have recourse to any tonics while the enemy still lin- 
gers, or it would probably flare up again like the asthmatic 
powders, when all seems extinguished. 

Qgf; 20. — . . . I think I never knew the country in a worse 
state. There is only one thing worse, and that is the Tory party. 


sister is ill, and lio will liiive to take her probably to Biarrit?; at 
once. Pie is a devoted brotliei-, and I believe he wd. even sacrifice 
Prince Hal for her, but sisters slid, marry and not require such 
sacrifices. 

Lord Mayor’s Day, ’80. — . . . This is now the 5th week of my ^ 
impi'isoument, for tlio’ I am carried downstairs to sit in the sun, 
that is all I can manage, for I cannot use my legs. But the free- 
dom from asthma is so vast a relief that I scarcely grudge the 
sort of coma into which my life has fallen. I have never had a 
fit of gout like it. It has attacked mo with renovating ferocity. 

It reminds me of poor Ld. Derby. My hands are now pretty 
free, but the gout is in my face, etc. . . . 

This voyage, and I fear prolonged visit, of Monty to Biarritz 
is most unfortunate, otherwise ho wd. now have been here. . . . 

1, Sf.amore Plack, Nov. 15. — I am hero rather unexpectedly, 
but many things combined to call me, among them to ace my M.D. 

If he continued his visits to IT[ughende]n, I shd. have to oxiamto 
a mortgage on my estate, if indeed land be any longer a se- 
curity. . . . 

IIuciiiKNDEN Manok, Nov. 21 . — . . . Yestcrduy I learnt that 
Tankervillo had accepted my offer; ^ so I am settled, in that re- 
spect, for the rest of my life: it being a nine years’ haiso. I 
don’t think I od. have done better, particularly as Monty, who 
undertook to do all this, was away. . . . 

Nov. 2G . — . . . I liked the Corslicanj Brothers- as a molo- 
drama, and never saw anything put cleverer on the stage. Irv- 
ing, whom I saw for tlic first time, is third-rate, and never wilt 
improve, but good eno’ for the part ho played, tho’ ho continually 
reminded me of Lord Dudley. . . . 

Endymion is only published to-day. . . . 

Nov. 28. — . . . Why you call this ‘a tottering Govt.’ I am en- 
tirely at a doss to comprehend. It appears to mo one of the 
strongest Ministries wo have had, and unhappily, and I speak, 

I am sure, with[ou]t prejudice, its strength will be, and must bo, 
exercised against all those institutions, laws, manners, customs, 
wh. we have hitherto revered and tried to cherish. 

Tho Queen has been liorribly deceived; she was told, as I l)o- 
lievo, that the present arrangement was tho only one t.hat wd. pro- 
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i,**v.4* wuicn resignation would demonstrate. 

As for the Crown, it is not rmieli better off than the Whigs. . . . 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

Hughenden Manou, Dec. 2. — , . . Tiiis Epiphany session very 
inconvenient, and, I think, a littlo blasphemous. I can’t get into 
iny house by the Gth Jany., and shall have to lie in the streets. . . . 

Dec. 7. — I am going to Windsor to-morrow, and shall return 
hero on Friday afternoon. . . . 

The weather here is delicious. As yet, December has beaten 
even our soft and sunny November. What fools they are to go 
to Cannes, and Nice, and Algiers 1 when they might stay at home 
with every comfort, and with as bland an atmosphere! . . . 

Private. Dec. 22. — I am not a pessimist: rather the reverse: 
but, I confess, the present state of affairs makes me tremble. 
Old England seems to be tumbling to pieces. I believe that, if 
Constantiuoiile wore occupied by a foreign Power to-morrow, we 
slid, not stir a toot. Could we? With Ireland in revolution, S. 
Africa in rebellion, and the Radicals and Jacobins in England 
so intent on the destruction of the landed interest, wh. is the bach- 
bone of the State, that no one will spare any energies to extern:;! 
dangers and vigilance. I never thought that, in my time, it w.l. 
come to this. 

I receive letters every day, asking me to write a manifesto, and 
make a speech ; that I am the only man who cd. do so with effect; 
and all that. 

Why shd. I? I warned the country about Ireland before the 
General Election, and told them to be vigilant, or there wd. some- 
thing happen tliere ‘ worse even than famine or pestilence.’ It 
lias hfippened. And there have been elections since the Irish 
Revolution in England, Wales, and Scotland, and they have sup- 
ported the policy of imbecility and treason that has brought 
about all this disaster. , 

Bcaconsfleld’s last Christmas was once more spent in 
soUtndo at Hughenden. His anxieties, public and private, 
were serious. His prophecies of the troubles which a 
change of Goveniment would entail had proved to be only 


liis chief, had been eoTupclled to take his sick sister lo winter 
in Algiers. ‘ Yonr absence is a ealainity,’ Beaeouslield 
wrote to him. Looking ronnd for help ho had recourse 
to another friend of some standing to take his secretary’s 
place. 

To Lady Bradford. 

riuGHENDEN Manor, Dec. 17. — . . . Affairs are most critical, 
and my labors intolerable — the mere letter-writing, etc. too much 
even for youth. I have written to George Barrington to take 
Monty’s place. He is not a Monty, hut ho has good talents, great 
experience of the pol. world, having been priv. secy, to Ld. Derby, 
and oiiG too on whose honor and devotion I can rely. 

The problem of providing for a successor in the. leader- 
ship of the Lords, if not of the party, had occupied nincli of 
Bcaconsfield’s thoughts in the autumn. lie had experi- 
enced considerable trouble in the management of the Lords 
over the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and his acute attack of tho 
gout in the autumn and the steady deterioration of his 
health during the winter, warned liim that his time might 
not be long. ‘ I hope my successor will soon appear,' he 
had written to Sandon on October 1. And in December, 
when writing to the Duke of Bucclcuch, who, having been 
Peel’s colleague in the forties, was die veteran of tho Tory 
party, he said : ‘ I had hopes that onr friends in the 

House of Lords would by this time Imvc found a leaden' 
more competent in many respects than yonr correspondent. 
But I have been foiled in effecting this.’ His choice was, 
of course, Salisbury, to whom, by letter to his retreat on 
the Riviera, he coulided his sentiments on this and other 
political matters on the eve of the session. 


Jl.M.a Opposition. I thought the publication of Emhjmion 
would liave much facilitated this. But this Epiphany session, 
and your letter of to-day, add to my embarrassments. 

I have communicated my general wish among other matter.'^, 
to the Duke of Buceleueh, but I have not got his answer, which 
is long due. We are so driven for time, that, I suppose, I must 
appear in my place. 

Now as to immediate business; Lytton will not lose a day in 
bringing forward the Afghan policy. Your presence in such a 
debate would he desirable, but is not absolutely necessary. I 
sliould think, that Craubrook and myself could sufficiently sus- 
tain tile debate. 

But what about Turkish questions? There is to be a blue 
book, and notwithstanding the absorbing interest of Ireland, the 
world will expect to bo illumined on the Eastern situation, and 
will naturally look to the Ho. of Lords for it. What do you 
propose ill this matter? You might study the papers at Nice, 
and come over specially for the debate? If there be one. 

I pause, in the midst of this troublesome letter, to touch on 
the nemesis, that made Derby subscribe to Boycott,* and Car- 
narvon denounce Bright, on the same day, or almost. And for 
this, tliey left their real friends! 

I shall be in town permanently on 31st Deer. I wish to see 
many people, and to use myself to the human face divine. It is 
no easy thing to step out of the profound solitiule in which I live 
— often not speaking to a human being the wliole day — and 
walk into the House of Lords and make a speech on a falling 
Empire. I have telegraphed to Gibson, and Cairns, to see me as 
soon as possible — I have had correspondence with Donoughmore, 
whose sensible letter only explains that wh. it does not alter. 
It seems that this Orange movement is a continuation of some 

nonsense of that whippersnapper , wh. he promulgated to 

save his seat, and wh. seat he lost — as most of the others, who 
made the same disgraceful sacrifice of common sense and honesty. 

Now I must tell you that nothing will induce me to support the 
3 ]<"s2— three fiddlesticks. During a long parliamentary life, 
and long before I was in Parliament, I have been profoundly con- 
vinced, that the greatness and character of this country depended 

1 Rnvmf.t was. in Ireland this winter, the most conspicuous 


looKca upon, !is leatncr ana pruneua. ± loar me pass is sola, 
but I shall make every effort to rally the troops and restore dis- 
cipline. And then, if I fail, I must bo content with the position 
of Cassandra, and prophesy what no one will credit. 

I have formally, and oven solemnly, warned the house in wh. 
I now sit, that the landed system of this country would bo at- 
tacked and invaded by the revolutionary party, and if, after that, 
they relinquish their outposts without a struggle, I think it 
would be as impertinent in me as useless, to attempt to guide 
their decisions. 

I have tried to convey to you the state of affairs — I can give 
you no counsel as to your movements. I think your absence 
deplorable, but your presence, at the sacrifice of your health, 
would be calamitous. You have got good councillors. I wish 
I had such. I hope they are well, and send to them 1,000 kind 
thoughts. 

With tlio money which he received for Endymion Bea- 
consfield had taken a house in Curzon Street; but it was 
not ready for his occupation when tlic ‘ Epiphany ’ session 
of Parliament brought him to town. Once more, there- 
fore, he availed him, self of Alfred dc Rotlischild’s hospital- 
ity, and went up to Seamore Place on the last day of tho 
year. For the few days that elapsed before Parliament met 
he Avas so indisposed that he scarcely left his room. But 
he was able to be in his place for the debate on the Address 
on January 7, and to denounce the Government on the gen- 
eral lines of his political letters of December. Ho pointed 
out that the old tradition, which introduced a certain mag- 
nanimity into public life, was that, when a change of Ad- 
ministration took place, there should be no more alteration 
in the general conduct of affairs than was absolutely neccs- 
sai'y. But, when Gladstone’s Ministry was formed, ' in 
every manner and on eveiy occasion it was announced that 
a change of Goveimnent meant a change in every part and 


of this uew Conference was that the war in the East was 
on the point of being- revived, ' and England was near being 
a belligerent, and a belligerent, too, against onr old ally/ 
So in Afghanistan, which would fom a subject of speci-al 
debate later. In Ireland, too, Beaconsheld’s solemn warn- 
ing had been slighted, it was asserted that the country was 
crimeless and satisfied, and the Peace Preservation Act 
whioli the late Government was about to renew was dropped. 
■Eow ]\[inistcrs had to change their course on a great scale, 
because nothing less would suffice. ' Yonr lordships know 
the condition of Ireland at the present time. Europe know.s 
it, Asia, knows it. It is no longer, unhappily, a merely 
“ E.nglish question.” The honour, perhaps the existence, 
of England depends upon our rallying our forces, not only 
with regard to Ireland, but with, regard to other scenes of 
disquietude and danger which have been created by what 
,liaa occurred in Ireland.’ Eothing would be more justifi- 
able than an amendment censuring the Goveimment for not 
taking measures in time to meet the Irish crisis. But the 
occasion was too serious for party considerations, and there- 
fore he would not move; but would support the measures 
to he proposed to restore, in Ireland, peace and order and 
to re-establish there the Queen’s sovereig-nty. 

‘ I had ranch to say,’ he told Lady Bradford next day, 

‘ which I was physically unable to express — and I left the 
House. I had been suffering from my great enemy for a 
week, and, tho’ relieved from it, the remedies had terribly 
weakened me.’ But, in spite of this constant ill-health, and 
of the most severe winter for many years, Beaconsfield was 
• inilcfatigable, whenever he coidd muster sufficient strength, 
in dining out; and in his letters, and in the diaries and let- 
ters of others, we have frequent mention of dinner-parties 
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the tenst; and liis lellow-guesfs earned away an impres- 
sion of deafness and decrepitude. One tiling was evident. 
Wherever he aiipeared, lie was the centre of interest. TTc 
might have lost his political supremacy: he remained the 
most commanding figure in London society. After the first 
fortnight of January he got into his new house in Ciirzon 
Street, in a district which he loved as being above the fogs 
of Westminster and in close neighhonrhood to the ‘ sylvan 
joyauce ’ of that Arcadia, Hyde Park. Of the street itself 
he had written affectionately in Tancred ^ as having a semi- 
rural character; starting almost out of ‘what is still really 
a lane,’ Park Lane, skirting the gardens of Chesterfield 
TTonse where the rooks could be heard cawing in the trees, 
and, ‘ after a long, straggling, sawney course, ceasing to be 
a thoroughfare, and losing itself in the gardens ’ of Lans- 
downe House and Devonshire House. 

To Lady Bradford. 

1, SnAMonE Place, Jan. 10. — . . . My Iiostess [Lady Lonsdale] 
told me she had invited you. It was very well done; tho house 
beautiful, full of everything fair and precious, but owing its 
mansion character entirely to the staircase, wh. I devised. Bii- 
foro that, it was two houses, and a failure. Louise dined there 
and Harty-T., and the Lathoms, Cadogan, Dorchestora, Claud 
ITamiltons, Monty, B. O. Lonsdale himself very calm and agree- 
able, and well informed, . . . 

The preceding day nay host had a little dinner, wh. was amus-. 
ing, the Lyttons, Eandolph Churchills, Hurry Bourkes, Louise, 
and some men, B. O., Dupplin and Co. 

I am very nervous to-day about Lytton’s dehut in tho Lords, 
on Candahar, etc. . . . 

dan. 12. — Lytton made a great suecess on Monday, and at oneo 
mounted into the first class of present Parliamentary speakers. 
He had been so traduced, and so depreciated by the Government 
and Co. ; they hud circulated so many ill-natured stories about his 
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II vuiy uiieciive speecn mst mgnt. iiitnerto we have done well 
in the debate, but chiefly owing to two Irishmen, Gibson and 
riunkef, the former, they say, qnite excellent. B>it I wish 
Northcote wd. bring forward a little more his young English niein- 
bem — Stanhope and G. Hamilton for example. . . . 

19, CuRXON Street, Jan. 17. — I was very sorry that 1 could not 
write to you on Saturday, and announce my having again a 
Loudon home, but the weather had so completely paralysed me 
that I cd. do absolutely nothing. . . . 

Louise’s was amusing. I asked Hartington ‘how the mis- 
creants were,’ wh. seemed not to displease him. But it is really 
too cold for society, I had fires for nearly a month in every 
room in my house every day, and I have hot air besides. I was 
glad to get away from Alfred’s. He is the best and kindest host 
in the world, but all the marriage festivities' are now taking 
place, and one must have been in the way. I dined there on Sat- 
urday at a groat banquet, and sate by Lady Dudley, whom I 
always like; she is very intelligent. The garden was illumineil 
by electric light; magical. They danced aft[erwar]da, but I es- 
caped at 11 o’ek.; Monty tells mo the afiair was late. On Wedy. 
there will bo a real ball, wh. I shall not attend, as I shall be in 
my first sloop before the first guest arrives. Then, some other 
day, there is to be a great Sassoon ball. P. of W[ales] goes to 
Alfred’s ball on Wednesday, 

Politics are move confused than ever; no one sees light. 

To Anne Lady Chesterfield. 

19, CurtzON Street, Jan. 20.— I did not get out on Tuesday, 
being in a state of stupor, and only capable of lying ou a sofa by 
the lire. I cannot write in these moods. I suppose there never 
was a severer day i.i this great city. I was not much better yes- 
terday, and could not possibly go to the wedding, but I did man- 
age to appear at the later ceremonial, tho’ quite unfit for it. To- 
day my room is full of sunbeams, but I am told they do not por- 
tend a thaw. ... ITU 

Jan. 20.— 'I'lio weather has completely upset me. and 1 really 

cannot fight against it any more. As they say, it would kill a horse. 

I was in ho])ea to have called on you to-day, but the moment 1 
breathe the air, even in furs and a close carriage, the asthmatic 


against tlie measures introduced by the Government — a 
Protection of Person and Property Bill and an Arms Bill 
— to restore order in Ireland. These Irish irreeoucilables 
held up all the proceedings of the House by the most flagrant 
obstruction, culminating in a sitting of over forty-one hours, 
from the afternoon of Monday, January 31, to uiue o’clock 
on the morning of Wednesday, February 2, when it was 
only terminated by resolute and unprecedented action on 
the part of the Speaker. Some form of closure of debate 
was felt to be inevitable ; but the Conservatives, under Boa- 
consfield’s guidance, insisted on confining its operation 
within narrow limits. To Eowton, who had returned for 
a few weeks from Algiers and was on a visit to Sandring- 
ham, Beaconsfleld wrote about the difficulty of coming to 
any arrangement in these matters with Gladstone. 

To Lord Eowton. 

If), CnaxoN Street, Jan. 29, ’81. — I got your letter with pleas- 
ure, and merely send this line, that you may have, the satisfaction 
of knowing, that my going down to tiio Cldturo Meeting did niuch 
good, and saved the ship from the breakers. 

Gladstone is trying it on, with every art of Jesuitry, on his 
former pupil, but all is so tied up — ‘strictly tied up’ as B. Hope 
would say — that N [orthcote] can do nothing without consulting 
me. To-day, Ponsonby called from our over gracious Mistress, 
with a view of ascertaining whether H.M. could ‘ do anything ’ ; 
mediate between the parties, etc. The Cabinet is now sitting on 
the matter. 

It was easy to settle affairs with Palmerston because he was a 
man of the world, and was, therefore, governed by the principle 
of honor: but when you have to deal with an earnest man, se- 
verely religious, and enthusiastic, every attempted arrangement 
ends in unintelligible correspondence and violated confidence. 

To Lady Bradford. 
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next, to Psrf. Louise who never looked prettier; and on Sunday I 
dined with Lady Lonsdale, my lord away — very amusing. 
Louise and Ilarty-Tarty were there — the Cadogans, II. Chaplins. 
Sir Charles Dilke; all very good company and talked well : Ilarty- 
T. particularly, who is a clever fellow, and with some humor. 

I am sufiering, however, very much from asthma, wh. is detest- 
able. 

Monty has come hack from Sandringham. . . . 

[Feh.] — . . . We have had a feverish week here, and wonderful 
events in the House of Commons, recalling the days of Charles 
the Ist and the Commonwealth, the 5 members and Pride’s Purge. 
Nobody, as yet, has got any credit except the Tory party, wh, 
carried with triumph yesterday its amendments to the Govern- 
ment scheme, amendments which were approved at my house, at 
a large meeting, called at a moment’s notice, and attended by all 
the crotchotteers of the H. of C. 

My house received tliem with ease, and cd. at any time accom- 
modate 200. It is agreeable and convenient in every respect. 

Foh. 9. — There is to be a great battle in the Lords on Candahar 
on tho 24tli inst.,’- and I have some hope that the Government may 
he forced to ‘ repudiate ’ their rash and malicious decision on this 
subject. 

I saw your sister to-day, driving in the Park, so she is better, 
but still suffering. Tho westerly wind and the sunbeams allowed 
mo also to move and breathe, but my sufferings have been also 
great during the last month, tho’ I have not wearied you about 
them. . . . 

Fch. 12. — . . . Alas! Alas! Monty leaves me again, and for 
quite an indefinite time. Indeed I think the prospect is that he 
will remain at' Algiers, or some similar place, for the whole of 
the spring and summer. His sister cannot get rid of her fever, 
and her physician writes that he had better join her as soon as 

possible. . 

In the midst of preparation for a great debate, having to sea 
crowds of people, and to hold meetings, I lose the chief of my 
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Beaconsfield coutiuucd to hnd relaxation in clumi<i: "id:. 
We have accounts of three dinners at tlie end of the third 
week in Pebruary, at Lady Airlie/s on Friday tlie IStli, at 
Lady Stanhope’s on the Saturday, and at Alfred de Rotlis- 
child’s on the Sunday. After dinner at Lady Airlie.’s lie 
had a talk with Matthew Arnold, by whose skill in coiiiiiifi; 
unforgettable phrases he had long been attraeti'd ; and whom 
he complimented now as the only living Pnglishnian who 
had become a classic in his lifetime. 

The dinner at Alfred dc Rothschild’s was to meet the 
Prince of Wales. Among others present was Sir ('liarles 
Dilkc, who thus met, for the second time within a month, ^ 
the statesman whom he considered ' the moat romantic char- 
acter of our time.’ On the first occasion Tlcacoiisiield ad- 
mitted that he had borrowed from Dilke’s career traits for 
Endymion, and won the younger man’s heart by saying that 
Dilke’s grandfather and his own father, Isaac D’Jsraeli, 
were ‘ the last two men in Englaiul who had a tliorongli 
kuowlcdgo of English letters.’ Dilkc recorded that lie 
‘ thought him very polite and pretty in all his ways and 
in all he said.’ On the second occasion he. mentions that 
when Beaconsfield was offered a cigar ho said : ‘ You Eng- 

lish once had a great man who discovered tobacco, on which 
you English now live; and potatoes on which your Irish 
live; and you cut off his head! ’ — a very foreign and com- 
ical way of regarding Raleigh, as Dilkc thought. 

With the beginning of March, Boaconsficld’s activities 
in the House of fiords were resumed. On Tuesday, the Ist, 
he made a speech in support of the second reading of the 
Government Bill for the Protection of Per.son and Proj)- 
erty in Ireland — a speech that was notable for the atten- 
tion it called to the ‘ organised conspiracy of foreigners, 



xuinaaaj uiiu j.' nuaj, mere came me tanaa- 
har debate, in which he made the last serious deliverance of 
his life on policy. Ministers had decided to give up (Janda- 
har, as had been iBeaconsfield’s own intention at the time 
of the Treaty of Qandamak. But he thought now that the 
situation had altered, and he strongly supported Lytton’s 
motion that Candahar should he retained. The speech was 
made late on the second night of debate, in circumstances 
afterwards explained hy Granville when, two months later, 
he was pronouncing a Parliamentary eulogium on his dead 
opponent. 

I think it was at about twelve o’clock that Lord Beaconsfield 
sent me a message that he iR'rposed speaking directly. I scut 
him a strong romnnstranee, saying that two peers who had been 
in office, and a third peer, one of the most remarkable speakers 
in the House, desired to take part in the debate. But Lord 
Beaconsfield persisted, and I thought I was justified in making 
a rather strong complaint of his having done so. I have since 
learned with regret that Lord Beaconsfield, just before he re- 
ceived the message, had swallowed one drug and liad inhaled 
another drug, in quantities so nicely adapted as to enable him to 
speak free from the depression of his complaint, during the time 
that that speech required for delivery. 

Though uot up to the level of the beat Disraeli orations, 
the speech had passages which deserve recall. The nego- 
tiations which the Government, w'ho had previously been 
stiff, entered into with the Boers as soon as British troops 
had been beaten in the field prompted the gibe at Xorth- 
brook that ‘ one would suppose that the noble earl was uot 
only a pupil in the peace-at-any-price school, but that he was 
also graduating for higher honours in the more refined 
school which would wage war and at the same time nego- 
tiate, more especially if our arms had been defeated.’ And 
for once he turned sharply on his old friend, the deserter 


Tlieva 13 Merv. . . . liien thpvo isi a luncii wiumo luimc i tiivgpl 
[prosiminbly Ilnrat] ; thcvo is Oluiznae, tluMi tlici'o is Halkli; tliiMi 
Candnluiv. My opinion is that, altliouKli siuili placi's may not 
be essential to ns, yet I hIiouUI In ‘I'bY Hveal; militiu'y 

]^ower ill posaosainii of them. I ahotild look iiiion such an event 
with regret, and perhaps with some degree of apprehenHimi ; but 
if the great military power were there, 1 trust wo might still be 
able to maintain our Empire. But, my lords, the ki'y of India 
is not Herat or Candahar. The key of India is l.midon. Thu 
majesty and sovereignty, the spirit and vigour of your Barlia- 
ment, the inexhaustible rcsourees, the ingenuity and deti'rmina- 
tion of your people — these arc the keys of India. But, my lords, 
a wise statesman would bo ehary in drawing niion what I may 
call the arterial sources of his power. He would use selection, 
and would seek to sustain his emjiirc by recourse to local re- 
sources only, which would nieot his purpose. You have always 
observed that .system in this country for the last hundred years. 
You have skilfully apiiropriated many strong iilaees in the worhl. 
You have oreeted a range of fortificatioiis ; you liavn ovoreoiiie 
countries by the valour of your soldiers and the olTorts of your 
engineers. Well, my lords, I hope that we shall pursue the same 
l)oliey. If wo pursue the same polio, y, (’aiulahar is eminently 
one of those places which would contribute to the maintenam.'u 
of that empire. 

Eedcaclale in liis Memoirs ' relutes a cuirioua alory about 
this classical phrase, ‘ The key of India is Lopdom’ Prince 
Lobanoff, Eiissian Ambna.sador in London in IS, si, told 
Rcclesdale, three years later, at (Iontr('.xevill(^, tliat the day 
before the delivery of the .speeeli he called in (hir/.on Street 
and had a long talk witli .Beaoonslielcl ov(!r the whole ([iies- 
tion ; and that he himself had countered HeacumHlleld’s argu- 
ment, that British troops could not (n’acuate (buulahar as it 
was the key of India, by the reply: ‘ No, Loudon is tlie. 
key of India.' ‘ .Le lendemain,’ Lohanolf continued, ‘ 11 a 
reproduit mon mot dans son famevix diseuui's,’ LohanoiF.s 


of appropriating phrases of others which had hitherto made 
BO mark, and nsing them in so apt a fasiiion and on so wide 
a theatre that they can never in future be dissociated from 
his fame. 

Beaconsfield had received since his resignation nmch 
hospitality from others; he determined, now that he had a 
London house, to entertain once more in his turn, little fitted 
though he was in health for sucli an exertion. His princi- 
pal guests were to be the Gvanvillcs, a becoming courtesy 
to the Leader in the Lords and his wife. In order that they 
might not feel ‘ isolated ’ in a Tory house, he asked tlicir 
colleagues, the Spencers, to meet them. Lady Bradford 
was not in tow, but he had Bradford and Lady Chester- 
field ; the Duke ^ and Bnehess of Sutherland, Lady Biidley,^ 
Lady Lonsdale,*^ the Cadogans, the Barringtons ; Leighton, 
the jPresideut of the Royal Academy ; Alfred de Rothschild, 
recently his generous host, and Henry ^Ifanners, his old 
friend Lord John’s eldest son, now Duke of Rutland. The 
Duke, indeed, Lady Granville and Lady Dudley are to-day 
the only' survivors of a party — Beaconsfield’s first and last 
in his new house — which contained several of the most 
distinguished and agreeable men and of the most beautiful 
and accomplished ummon in tlie London society of the day. 
The guests wore asked for Thursday, March 10. On the 
Tuesday and Wednesday Beaconsfield was in bed with the 
gout — ‘ very' weak and shattered,’ he told Rose. He had 
to pnt off ‘ Apelles,’ as he playfully called ilillais, to whom 
he was sitting for a portrait destined never to be finished ; * 
and he feared he might have to put the party also. But 
rest and care enabled him to play respectably his part as 
host. 


To Lad}/ Bradford. 



guests with a stick, and wliilc they enquired after iny gout, re- 
quired tiieir synipatliies for greater auiforings of which they know 
nothing. As the gontleincn smoked after (linner, tho’ not long, 
that gave me an opportunity of inhaling some of my poison in 
the form of a cigarette, and nobody found it out. 

My gout is not worse, and I must hopo the sun and tho, wostoni 
breeze may mitigate niy greater evil; but they have not yet. 

Your arm will be agreeable to mo in our nioruing walks, wh. I 
bopo arc at liancl. 

The day after the dinner-party lie had to deal with a 
minor political crisis, lie woke to find a leliter from North- 
cote, telling him that Gladstone wanted to aiijily to the or- 
dinary hnsinc.sa of Supply the new rule of Urgency, which 
had been framed to nverconio, the Parnell ite okstrnetion to 
Peace Preservation Bills. The 'I’ory leaders met at once 
in Cnrzon Street, and were inspired hy Ih'aeonslield l.o re- 
sist this excessive demand. Hero are his coimnents to tho 
Queen. 


To Qiuic.n Victoria. 

Ill, CimzoN SritOCT, March 12, IHSl. 

Mauaai and Aio.sT Bbi.ovkd MovKinauN, — No Sovereign could 
doeorutc a subject with a new order, which could liave (sinforred 
greater pleasure, than tho box, whieli conlauned ye.sl.(>r(la,y llio 
harbingers of spring, and which now adorn my writing table. . . . 

Here, matters arc most sorious. Last niglit tlio Minister as- 
tounded the world with an aimoiuieoment whieli, if carriial into 
olTeet, would oeeusiou tho gvoatest rovolutiim in tlie country sineo 
1088. 

lie must have counted on the fears of llu! 'I’oi’y iiarty, and 
felt convinced that ho could frighten tlioni iiilo suhinissioii. He 
has reckoned without his host. There is no one so indignant 
and determined as Sir Stafford Nortlieote, and at a iiuaitiiig this 
■morning, all hie followers pledged themselves to support him, 

No one can forcaoo what votir MaicHtv innv be iwk’Iijr>,l rlo in 


ler in any aavicG wnich i have given him. 

If the Minister persist in what has been styled an attempt 
at a revolution greater than anything since 1688, he will cer- 
tainly be defeated. At the Cosmopolitan Club, last night, which 
both parties frequent, and where there is a philosophic latitude 
and license of political speculation, some of the Minister’s in- 
timates announced, that, if he were thwarted in this enterprise, 
he would take a ‘ decided step ’ ; probably advise your Majesty 
to appeal to the country. This I doubt; but I should not bo 
surprised, if your Majesty were favored with a mock resignation, 
as in 1873. 

I foresee that the whole feeling of the country will be against 
him in this matter.— Ever, Madam, With all duty and affection. 
Your Majesty’s devoted Beaconsfield. 

‘ The House wouldn’t stand it,’ wrote Beaconsfield, nar- 
rating the upshot of the crisis to Rowton. ‘Nortlieotc 
greatly distinguished himself, and in spite of the tears of 
Walpole and the stem remonstrances of Sir John Mowbray, 
who is now treated by the Whigs as if he were a Bart, of 
James I., absolutely marshalled his forces, and inflicted an 
ignominious discomfiture on the great enemy.’ To. Horth- 
eotc himself he said, in the last letter which he was to write 
to him, ' I most heartily congratulate you ou your triumph. 
The Capitol never was ascended with more deserved glory ! ’ 
The sands of Beacousfield’s life were now running low, 
and he felt his powers of resistance to he failing him. On 
Tuesday, March 15, he made his last appearance in the 
House of Lords ; and there supported, iu moving terms, a 
Vote of Condolence to the Queen on the recent murder of 
the Tsar. He had long and often contended against Alex- 
ander, but he could now generously call him ‘ the most benef- 
icent prince that ever filled the throne of Russia.’ He de- 
scribed Europe as united in alaim and indignation at the 
crime; but said that uo country was more horrified and 
thmi (rreat Britain. The words, in their sim- 



Wednesday, [March 16]. — A Imi-ricd lino, for 1 liardly think 
this will roach you beforo your dcimrturo, juHt to say that .1 trust 
I shall see you to-morrow, if I call, as I hope, about six o’ck. 

The r. of W. . . . has seen a great deal in his fortnight’s 
absence: all the great men and, T auppoae, some of the famous 
women — Bismarck, who in two hour.s did not give him tlio op- 
por[tunit]y of ‘getting in a word,’ and (lumbetta, with whom 
he breakfasted, ‘quite private,’ alone, and who seems to have 
been ns loquacious as hia Oernuui rival. . . . 

I am very unwell, and go about as little as I cun, but, after 
an engagement of five weeks, have a great dii)lnmatic baminct 
to-day, wh. will finish mo. 1 thought when I. was obliged to 
accept it the five weeks never wd. elapse. 

]\Lra. Gosclieu met him at the party mentioned in this last 
paragraph, and thought tliat, though brighter after dinner 
than before, and as courteous as ever to women, he had lost 
his old spirit and seemed very aged. ‘ .1 am blind and 
deaf,’ he told her. ‘ I only live for climate and i never 
get it.’ In his failing health ho ftdt Kowton’s absence 
acutely. He wrote to him, on this same blareh l(t: ‘ Bar- 
rington is very kind and sedulous, but I want you. My 
health has been very bad, and I have really been lit for noth- 
ing, but perhaps the spring, which commences in a week, 
may help me.’ 

The spring, to whose coming he looked for relief, de- 
layed much longer than a week, and ho never got tlvc climate 
for which he sighed. On the heels of a winter of umisual 
severity there followed a March and an April of hitter and 
incessant east winds. We have a record of two more dinner- 
parties, one with the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House, 
on Saturday, March 10, and another with Harconrt in Graf- 
ton Street during the week, and then on the following 


uucu. VJII uie oaxuraay iie naa a talk with Salisbury, Cran- 
lu'ook and Cairns about Majiiba and the Transvaal, and on 
the Sunday (March 27) Earriugton took Dilke, whom lie 
had met in Cnrzon Street, in to see him. Dilke found him 
lying on a couch, breathing with difficulty, but ‘ still the old 
Disraeli,’ and ‘ his pleasant spitefiilness about ilr. G.’’ 
was not abated.’ Lady Bradford, writing to Bowtou on 
April 11, claimed to have been the recipient of Beaeons- 
field’s last visit, and to have been the last person, outside 
of Rowton, Barrington, and Rose, to have seen him in his 
own house. 

Beaconsfield continued his confidential correspondence 
with his Sovereign from his sickroom, and his last letter to 
Her Majesty was scrawled five days after the beginning of 
the illness. 


To Queen Vicloria. 

19, CuRZON Street, W., March 28, 1881. — With duty. Il 
would be better for your Majesty to communicate directly, a; 
there seems little prospect of my being visible before Easter 
I am ashamed to address your Majesty not only from my room 
but oven my bed. 

About the title and the time, your Majesty is the best judg( 
of such matters, but I should be able, I hope, to write to youi 
Majesty on any point that may arise, in a day or two. 

At present I am prostrate, though devoted. — B. 

That evening the Queen became anxious, and expresset 
to Barrington, who was dining at Buckingham Palace, he: 
strong desire that further medical advice should be oh 
tained ; following up her conversation with a letter in whiel 
she told him that it was his duty to require Dr. Kidd t 
call in someone else, and that he was incurring a grave re 
sponsibility in not doing so. The same judgment wc 
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a homceopathist; and the regnlar praetitioian-M wore bound 
by their trade iniiou rules not to nioot liomo'opatliists in 
consultation. Barrington and Koso only obtained (Jmiin’s 
consent by representing that it would bo di.sloyalty to tbo 
Queen to refuse, and by procuring from Tvidd a written 
promise to act strictly under Quaiids advice and an assur- 
ance that he had not been treating Beacons fiedd bonucopathi- 
cally but allopatbically. In these ciroumstaiuaia Quain was 
advised by the leader of bis profession whose advice bo 
sought that he ought to take the case; tbo first consultation 
was held on that afternoon, and a trained nurse procured. 
A few days later another physician — Dr. M itciludl Bruce, 
of the Broinpton Hospital — was called in to relieve Kidd 
of the night work, and a second nnrse was provided, so that 
the skilled attendance might never b(! intenmpted. 

Quain and Kidd, in the early stages, were both hopeful ; 
but Bcaeonsfield seems never to have varied in his belief 
that this was the cud. On Bose’s first visit be said, ‘ Dear 
friend, I shall never suiwive this attack. T feel it is quite 
impossible. ... I feel this is the last of it.’ And two 
days later, when Rose saw him next, and received his final 
instructions as to the future, he said iu the most clear 
and distinct tones, ‘ I fool I am dying. AVbatever the doc- 
tors may toll you, I do not believe I shall get well.’ When 
he read one day the bulletin, ‘ Lord Bcaconalield’s strength, 
is maintained,’ he remarked, ‘ I presume the physicians are 
conscious of that. It is more than I am; ’ and he demurred 
to tho word ' well,’ in a statement that he had ‘ taken nour- 
ishment well.’ The disease took the form of viohmt spasms 
at intciwals; and the doctors insisted on the extreme im- 
portance of keeping their patient quite quiet and frcic from 
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little couvorsatioii witli his iutimate friends, such as Ruse 
and Barrington. ‘ It does me good,’ he said once to Bose, 

‘ and distracts me and helps rue to get through the day.’ 

His kindness and consideration to doctors, nurses, and 
servants never failed; and there was, now and again, a 
recrudescence of the old ironic wit. When they .sought to 
ease his recumbent attitude by a circular air-cusliiou, from 
which any casual puncture would drain the life, he waved 
it off, saving, ‘ Take away that Egyptian emblem of mor- 
tality.’ 

His mind does not seem to have dwelt often on public 
affairs, hut it amused him on klarch 31 to correct the proof 
of his last speech iu Parliament for Hansard. ‘ I will not 
go down to posterity,’ he explained, ‘ talking bad grammar.’ 
Again, when Rose saw him on April 1 he showed great in- 
terest in hearing about the debate in the House of Iord.s 
on the negotiations with the Boors after ilajuba, and espe 
cially about Cairns’s great speech which finished with the 
quotation : 

In all the ills %ve ever bore, 

We grieved, wo sighed, we wept; we never blushed before. 

‘ Capital,’ he said. ‘ But this is all my arrangement. I set 
tied it all. I felt that the eyes of the country ought to h^ 
opened, and that there was no one who could do it lik' 
Cairns.’ 

Rose told him, on this occasion, of the general sjunpathy 
of a postcard that had come from a working man — ‘ Don' 
give up, old man, we can’t spare you.’ Indeed, ever sine 
the summons to Quaiu and the issue of regular hullctiv 
had made people aware that Beaconsfield’s illness was ser 
ous, there had been an extraordinary manifestation of pnbl: 
feeling in his favour. During the three weeks of his ceas 
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best known aiul best, liked, sympatliy wtis peenliavly aeutcr, 
tbc imiuiries in (birzon Street were cicaseless. Nor was it 
only in this country that the daily hnlletins were; eagerly 
scanned. Thronghont the British .Empire and in I’oreign 
countries men followed with painful interest tlu; (h'tuils of 
the illness of the great imperial and international statesman, 

Eo one was more sympathetically anxious than tlu; (iueeu. 
Her telegrams and letters to Barrington came day after day. 
She kept the sick-room supplied with spring flowcn's (■roni 
Windsor and Osborne, and wrote occasionally direct to the 
patient himself. On March 31 she sent a ‘ little note ’ and 
primroses, and ' perhaps Lord Ean'ington will let her know 
if he [Beaconsfield] is pleased with them.’ 

From Queen Victoria. 

WiNDHOH tiAHTi.K, March ;)(), ISRl, 

Dear Loro BEAeoNSEiKi.n, — I am so tbaulcrnl to licar you are 
better and more comfortable, and .send tboHo few lines to say 
how grateful I am for your little note of Monday. 

I send some Osborne priim-oscs and I meant to jiay you a 
little visit this week but I thought it belter you should ho (luito 
quiet and not speak. And I bog you will l)u very good and obey 
the doctors and commit no imprudonco. . . . 

Iloping to hear a good report of you to-night and tliat t.ord 
Eowton will be back very soon, Ever yours very affly., V. R. I. 

Everyone is so di.stressod at your not being well. Rcatrico 
wishes I should say everything kind to you. 

Hoi* Majesty, who had not scon her friend for femr 
months, longed to pay him a personal visit, but responded 
loyally to the desire of tho doctors to keep their patient 
quiet. She wrote to Barringfon from Windsor on April 3 : 

‘ If he continues to improve, slie will not propose to visit 
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messongor with flowers aucl a letter wliich was to he read 
to Heaconsfielcl, If he could not read it himself ; ‘ there is 
nothing,’ she assured Barrington, ‘ agitating in it.’ On 
receiving the letter the old statesman poised it in his hand 
and, after consideration, said, ‘ This letter ought to lie read 
to mo hy Lord Ban'ington, a Privy Councillor,’ and Bar- 
rington was duly summoned for the task. At the close 
Beaconsfield desired the. letter should be locked up in the 
table by his aide where he kept his most private papers. 

From Queen Victoria. 

WiN'DSOR Castle, .ipril 5 , 1881 . 

Dearest Lord Beaconsfield, — I send you a few of your fa- 
vourite spring dowers — this time from the slopes here. I will 
send more from Osborne. 

I wd. have proposed to come to see you, but I think it is far 
better you slid, be quite quiet, and that I may then have the 
great pleasure of coming to see you when we come back from 
Osborne, wh. won’t be long. You are very constantly in my 
thoughts, and I wish I could do anything to cheer you and be 
of the .slightest use or comfort. 

With earnest wishes for your uninterrupted progress in re- 
covery, Ever yours affectionately, Y. R. I. 

You shall hear of our safe arrival at Osborne as usual. 

It was the final letter of a most voluminous correspon 
dence. Before the Queen returned from Osborne, he wa 
dead. 

There were the usual fluctuations in the course of th 
disease. But the physical strength of the patient grade 
ally diminished, and there was a progressive failure of th 
nerve power, on which, rather than on physical strength, li 
was long supported.- Eowton, when lie heard tlie had new 
came hurrying back from Algiers. But Beaconsfield showe 
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Eowtoii jdiiK'il iM rmv.uii Shvci 

Bur, (liivH Itili'V, liiH inrt'iUif^ wiili lii- 
yfti tnkon pliu'i', luul In* m-iit ;i iic,|iiiiiiii|- rf|iiirl to tho 
woman wlm was llic dyiti/; mini’s miisi ■•lifrislu.,! I'ricud, 

Jjonl lidU'liiii In l.nihi llfiitlfiir,!.' 

10, Ci.'iizo.v iStiikkt, Sunitiifi UUh l.l/ui/ ].ssl|, J 1 ,,^,^ ju, 
deed, luit luul the lieart to write! 

I kmiw luiw yuu are feeliiiK h-r tin- [.u.ir Hiiirerer here, nml 
with usl The ileeturs have ju-n |iriiUiiiiiii'i-i! iiliuiiMt their ime 
favorable word siiiee I eimie mi Thur il.i.v mu . luiil any ‘ ilnir,, 
a sliplU iinpreveineiiL uf streiiKili ' thin iiltm'iiin.ii. 

But when one aeea Imw weak lie i-.. mul lieu iiiiie real luniriali- 
inent he is takiiiK, the werds seureely rei ,i- in i.n,. ,i 
fled (frniit 1 iim wrmin! It mini well lie! ler the dueturs are 
by no aieaiiH Impeless. Hut Nmnehutt I |,e! le, it' | knew lieiief 
than they! A new iiieelmnieul lied luei relieved Idm imieli, nml 
ilia aufrei'iiiK is eliielly when dillimilt.v in evpeetiirutinn ennieH, 
lie alill shrinks rmni seeiim me! He l.news 1 um nlwnvs 
here, day and niniit, and 1 Imw U-ntJeil him i.i kiw tm thmiKiit 
to me till we can meet withnut I’lTert te him The dneinrs wish 
him to he as ipiiet ns [»is-iihle, nml, 1 think, even were veil 
here, wonlil eembal yiuir seeiiiw him! He dite'i m>t try in neul 
letters, 

] have seen hiiii nfleii, and dn m<t smi any hini ehaiiKe in liia 
face. But the wenkiiese! and Imw eim ue i.vereiime it < Be irt 
beiiiff womlerfnlly nursed, and. tliej ..ay. i.i ,,, m-ntle and eleur 
and kind. All ahnuL him are eharnnsl. 

TIo lieRH to he told the w.,rsl if it i., i,. U-; ,mil I have Uilil 
tho doetors they mnsi dn s... shmihl it heemne evident, lie 
talks of dentil wilhnul a shade nf fear. , . . 

llio retiiiioti of the twn iinui eniiie tialnnillv in a dav nr 
two, wilt'll luitvlon t|iiielly 1 irneiundiidd s nsitn mu( 

road him u Parliimientury ihdmte f>.r wliieh he hml asked; 
find for lilt! last week IBiwImi imik his aultirnl [dnee as the 
pi'incipiil wiih'tier, with I{ii«f ({inl [liirritarlmi, liv (In* bed 



- x*«**.v J.W1 luia guuu news, wiacii overjoys us; Dut iiie 
care mnat in no way be relaxed.’ The coming Sunday, 
April 17, was Easter Day, and Eose, an earnest Clmrcli- 
man, remembering that it was Beaconsfield’s regular cus- 
tom to receive the Sacrament on that day in his parish 
cbnrcli at TInghenden, wished that he should be reminded 
and given the opportunity of communicating once more. 
Rowton and Barrington agreed, but Quain peremptorily 
forbade the .suggestion being made, on the ground that the 
patient would realise at once that his ease was hopeless and 
would turn his face to the wall and die. ‘ To myself sitting 
by his bed at night,’ writes Eidd, ‘ he spoke twice on spir- 
itual subjects, in a manner indicating his appreciation of 
the work of Christ and of the Redemption.’ Two of his 
last recorded utterances, eloquent, the one of his sufferings, 
the other of his fearlessness in presence of the Hereafter, 
were: ‘I have suffered much. Had I been a Nihilist, 1 
should have confessed all,’ and ‘ I had rather live, but I am 
not afraid to die.’ 

At Eastertide his drowsiness gained on him and passed 
into stupor ; and in the early morning of Easter Tuesday, 
April 19, it was clear to his friends and physicians gath- 
ered round his bed, that he was sinking. Rowton and 
Barrington clasped his right hand; his left was laid in 
Kidd’s. ‘ A quarter of an hour before his heart ceased to 
heat, a strangely affecting movement of the dying man was 
observed by [his] two devoted political friends. . . . The 
Minister, his ministering over, half raised himself from his 
recumbent posture, and stretched himself out, as his wont 
was when rising to reply in debate. Then his lips moved ; 
hut no words came to the acutely listening ears about him. 
Only Death heard.” Here are the simple teims in which 

iMevnell’s Benjamin Diaraeli, p. 199. 1_ am indebted to this 
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sleep, at 4.30 in llie presence of Lord Rowton, 7.ord Bar- 
rington, myself, and the ph 3 '.sician.s. We kissed lii.s fine 
nohle forehead, ... I never saw anyth ing more fine and 
impressive than his peaceful and tranquil expression, and 
his appearance is one of the greatest dignity and repose.’ 
A Power had passed from the earth. 

Rowton sent a detailed account of the last days to Lady 
Bradford. 

Lord Rowton to Lady Bradford. 

19, CuRZON Stkhht, Friday nUjht, April 22, ’81. — Since that 
dreadful morning I may say I have been unable to write. To- 
day I have been better; but I had not a momont. When I was 
at Osborne, when I had lioped for timo to send you a fow lines, 
I found my every moment taken up by tho Queen, with whom 
I passed hours telling her all she wished to know of her loved 
friend. And she did love him. 

Tho last day and hours were distressing from his laboured 
breathing, but tho last minutes and moments were very quiet 
and evidently quite painless. The very end was strikingly dig- 
nified and fine, and as I looked on his doar face, just at the 
moment when his spirit left him, I thought that I had never 
seen him look so triumphant and full of victory. 

In all those last days ho was so bravo and gentle, so wonder- 
fully considerate and good to all, that I felt I should have loved 
him more than over, had ho lived. 

He often said he knew ho had no chance, and seemed to wish 
almost that the doctors would tell him so. .But they did not 
know — or would not tell him, and so he glided on till tho ship 
of his life got among tlic clouds and tho breakers, and he began 
to sink without knowing where ho was. And so it came that 
he had not tho opportunity of sending a word to some, to whom, 
as I thought I could see, he would have sent a loving message 
had he known what was so near. I never doubted what tho end 
must be. I know too well, how little of resorvo force for long 
past was left in liim. 


so. JJay and night was I with him trying to help him over all 
his pains and troubles, as each arose, or to dispel some of the 
confusions which came over his poor tired brain. It was weary 
work that sitting, with my hand in his, in the night watches, 
trying to guide that mighty mind, as a child^s has to be led — 
that trying to be cheerful, when I could scarcely help weeping! 
And I was thankful, more than I could ever have deemed pos- 
sible, when the great peace came over him. 

Will you let me know when you come to London? It will 
be a real comfort to see you; there is none greater than to give 
aiid receive sympathy. 

How Lady Chesterfield will miss him! I feel for her so 
deeply. 

Lady Chesterfield, now quite an old woman, survived 
Beaconsfield only four years. Lady Bradford lived till 
1894, cherishing always as one of her greatest treasures 
a framed miniature portrait of Beaconsfield,^ specially de- 
signed for, and presented to, her hy the Queen, after his 
death, in memory of their common friend. 

Deep and sincere and almost universal was the national 
mouraing for the national loss. It was felt, even hy those 
who had lightly rejected him the year before, that the 
counti’y was infinitely the poorer for his death ; that a true 
lover and faithful servant of England was gone. Great as 
he had been in his day of "power, he had seemed even greater 
in the manly fashion in which he had accepted the decision 
of the polls, neither whining nor sulking, but still, in spite 
of age and illness, labouring for his country’s good. Abroad 
it was ever^ywhere recognised that indeed a prince and great 
man had fallen in Israel. 

The Qneen’s grief was very great ; in some of her letters 
she said she was ‘ heart-broken.’ She summoned Rowton 
to Osborne to tell her everything and answer all her ques- 
tions; but she did not wait for his arrival before giving 
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field, in wliich Her Majesty lost a most devoted fric'nd 
and counsellor, and the nation one of its most distingulslicd 
statesmen.’ imd this was hor first outpouring of sorroAV 
to Barrington : 

Queen Victoria io Lord Barrington. 

Osborne, April 19, 1881. — The Queen meant to write to Lord 
Barrington before she received his sad and touching letter giving 
the details — so painfully interesting — of the hist hours and 
moments of the life of her beloved and valued friend and coun- 
sellor. She feels very keenly not having seen him, or oven 
looked at him once more, but then she feared the great agitation 
for him, and it miglit have been painful to all. And she griove.s 
now to think she cannot see him even in his last sloop — ns she 
has so many valued friends. But it is too fur off and the weather 
too uncertain. 

Words are too weak to say what tlio Queen feels; how ovor- 
whelined slie is with this terrible, irreparable loss — whieli is a 
national one — and indeed a great one to the world at largo! 
Ills kindness and devotion to the Queen on all and every occa- 
sion — his anxiety to lighten her cures and difficulties she never, 
never can forget, and will miss cruelly. Tlic Queen feels deeply 
for all dear Lord Beaconsficld’s frlend.s, and for his many fol- 
lowers who have lost so admirable and wise a Ikiador. The 
Queen would wish to thank Lord Barrington for his constant 
attention in telegraphing to hor. All is silent now, and still; 
and the terrible void makes the heart sick. What tlireo weeks 
of anxious watching — of hopes and fears — these have been; 
just three weeks yesterday since Lord Barrington dined with the 
Queen and first expressed anxiety! 

No one felt the blow more keenly than those who, now 
that Beaconsfield was gone, were left to ho tlie standard- 
bearers of the Conservative cause. Northcotc wrote to Bow- 
ton on hearing the news : 


auu uuiuisei in an aoiTS ot dimculties. 


And Salisbiiry, in a letter to H. 0. Raikes on April 20, 
said, ‘ I have just retnnied from the old chief’s funeral. 

It was a very striking sight, and to me inexpressibly sad. 

It seems like the passing away of an epoch. What is it 
that lies before ns ? ’ 

On the day of Bcaconsfield’s death Gladstone, as Prime 
Minister, offered, by telegram and letter, the honour of a 
public funeral, feeling assured that, in so doing, he was 
‘ acting in confonnity with the general expectation and 
desire.’ Such a national tribute had been amply earned: 
but the old statesman had left with Rowton and Rose, and 
Inserted in his will, definite instructions that he was to 
be buried at Tlughenden with his wife and that his funeral 
was to be conducted with the same simplicity as hers was. 
Any hesitation that his secretary and executors may have 
felt was finally act at rest by finding in their chief’s private 
despatch box Lady Beaconsfield’s touching letter * of fare- 
well to her husband, desiring that be and she, who were so** 
united in life, should lie in the same grave after death. It 
might seem more fitting that one who delighted in gorgeous 
cei'emonial, and who always carried himself with picturesque 
distinction through the pageant of life, should be borne 
with stately ritual through mourning crowds to a resting- 
place among his peers in the historic Abbey. Bnt there 
was another side to his character, which suited well with 
his own quiet country churchyard. Artificial as he was 
in many ways, few men have more relished the simpler 
sources of happiness; wife and home, reading and writing, 
trees, flowers, and birds, old friends and small kindnesses. 

So it was the man, rather than the statesman and author, 
who was uppermost in the thoughts of the illustrious as- 


tue Aniuassnilors or rxcrmanj, iviistria, aim i urai'v, aim 
Russell Lowell, af once, the Miwistov of the luifflity Anglo- 
Saxon Slate across the ocean and a literary man of high 
distinction. There, with the exception of (.'ranhroolc, who 
was in Italy, were almost all Beaconsficld’s old colleagues, 
conspicnons among them Salisbury, of late Ida right-hand 
man and destined succeaaor; Horthcote, atauelvcst of eol- 
leagnes and friends; John Manners, lifelong comnido in po- 
litical action; Cairms, the weightiest in connaol of all; and 
Derby, present to bnry in the grave the diacoirls of tbo last 
three years and to revive the memories of a political diaei- 
plesbip of a quarter of a century. Nor were there wanting 
worthy representatives of his political oiiponcnts. If Glad- 
stone was kept away by hnaino-sa and Granvillo by illness, 
ITartington, between whom and Beaeonsfield there had been 
much mutual liking and respect, attended, along with other 
leaders of the future, such as Ilarcourt and I.ord .Rosebery, 
who both had recollections of visits to Ihighendon in liap- 
pier days and of pleasant saunter and converse with its dead 
master. .Personal as well as political friendship of long 
standing brought Abergavenny and Henry I.ennox. Art 
was represented by Leighton and Millais. Lytton followed 
to the grave the chief who had raised and npliehl him; and 
it was fitting that the Duke of Portland,^ bead of the I3cn- 
tincks, should come to show respect for the coadjutor and 
biographer of his cousin Lord George. Bradford’s pres- 
ence recalled the tenderer intimacies of recent years. 
Prominent among the mourners were the faithful three 
who had kept vigil in Curzon Street, Rowton, Barrington, 
and Rose ; and associated with Rose was the other executor. 
Sir Hathaniel do Rothschild, afterwards Lord Rothschild, 
Baron Lionel’s eldest son. The family mourners were only 


wnicu covered tno conui and the bier were two from the 
Queen, one being entirely of fresh primroses, with the 
legend, His favourite flowers, from Osborne, a tribute of 
affection from Queen Victoria.’ After a simple service 
conducted by the vicar in the village church, the remains 
of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, borne by the 
tenants of the estate, were laid to rest by the side of his wife 
in the vault which he had had constructed just outside the 
eastern wall ; and with him in the coffin, next his heart, was 
buried the farewell letter which that wife had written him 
five and twenty years before. In the same vault had long 
reposed in death Mrs. Brydges Willyams, his friend and 
benefactress ; ^ and his last brother, Ralph, filled, some years 
later, a neighbouring grave. 

Four days after the funeral, on April 30, Beaconsfield’s 
royal mistress came to Hughenden to bid a personal fare- 
well to her favourite Minister in his tomb. She had last 
seen him when she parted from him at Windsor at the close 
of his visit from December 8 to December 10. He had 
then driven home by Rose’s house of Rayners at Penn, and 
had lunched there, entering Rayners park by Loudwater 
gate and leaving by Criers-hill. The Queen detemined to 
follow the same route in her pilgi-image to Hughenden 
churchyard; and accordingly the royal carriages were con- 
ducted by Rose’s servant through the park from lodge to 
lodge by the exact way that Beaconsfield had taken. Simi- 
larly at Hughenden, Her Majesty trod in the path by which 
his body had been bonie to the grave ; and the vault was 
reopened that she might lay on his coffin yet another wreath. 
Hor could the Queen’s loyalty to him who had been so 
loyal to her be satisfied till, from her privy purse, she had 
erected in Hughenden Church, over the seat in the chancel 
which he had been wont to occupy, a personal monument * 
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memorial is placed by liis grateful Sovereign and Frieiul, 
Victoria 11.1. “ Kings love him tlmt sp(‘ak(!tli right,” 

Proverbs, xvi, 115. Febrnary 27, 1S82.’ 

'J’he death came in the Easter recess. When Parliament, 
reassembled, both Jlonses voted, in aeeordaiua' with pree('- 
deiit, the erection, at the public expense, of a statue of tlu' 
great Minister and eonanmniatc Parliamenlariiin in West- 
miiaster Abbey, the. Lords with unanimity, the ('’ominous 
with a dissenting minority less in proportion tJian fliat 
which, at Fox’s iiistaneo, had di.spntcd a similar public, 
honour to Pitt. Gladstone, the Leader of a House of Com- 
mons elected to overthrow Peaeonsihdd’s Governnuiut and 
reverse hi.s policy, was in a delicate position, as tlio pro- 
poser of such a resolution; but lie aecpiitted himself vvilli 
taste and dignity, lie. impressed upon tlie irouse that not 
only had Bcnconsfield su.stained a gnait historical i>nrl hut 
that his actions had received at (he linu^ tho full constitu- 
tional authority of Parliament, liesides the hajipy (piutiition 
already mentioned, about tlio return from Perl in, lu^ dwell; 
oil his unique career, on his loyally to Ins raei;, on his piiro 
domestic life, and on tlio absoueo of personal animosity in his 
dealings with political opponents. Tho following passage 
was felt to be alike uhsolutely true and ahaoliilely siiieere: 

There were certain groat qualities of tlio deceased stateamau 
that I think it right to dwell upon , . . — ipiulitic’s inimediatol.v 
connected with conduct — with regard to which I would say, 
were I a younger man, that I should like l« stamp tho recollec- 
tion of them on myself for my own fuUiro guidaneo, and with 
regard to wliich I would eonfidently say to others who aro 
younger than myself that I strongly reeomniond (hoin for notice 
and imitation, They were qualities not only writton in a marked 
manner on his career, but possessed by him in a degree im- 





aja.iiiiov.cio, imvu, X inmK, never known but 
two whom I could pronounce his equal. 

Bvit it was in the House of Lords that the most delicata 
appreciation was shown, that the aptest and truest eulogies 
were delivered. Granville, socially a friend though po- 
litically a foe,^ touched with deft grace on many salient 
points of the dead leader’s character and career. He spoke 
of his rare and splendid gifts, of his force of character, of 
his long and continuous service. He reminded the peers 
that Beaconsfield’s great personal success had hecu achieved 
by bis own strong individuality, without any adventitions 
cirournstances. He dwelt on his mastery, in writing and 
speaking and conversation, of censure and of eulogy; on 
his ‘ singular power of coining and applying phrases which 
caught the popular mind and which attached praise or blame 
to the actions of the great parties in the State.’ He singled 
out for notice the tolerance and fairness and forbearance 
which he had show to his political opponents and especially 
to himself in that House, notwithstanding the remarkable 
power of destructiveness which he possessed and sometimes 
exercised. He added a tribute to his good nature and 
kindheartedness in private life, and in particular to his 
sensitiveness to kindnesses shown him by others. One sen- 
tence deserves to be especially remembered : ‘ The noble 
earl undoubtedly possessed a power of appealing to the 
imagination, not only of his countrymen, but of foreigners, 
and that power is not destroyed by death.’ In his perora- 
tion Granville dwelt on the cordial reception which Bea- 
consfield had met with in tliat House, representative though 
it was of a proud, powerful, and wealthy aristocracy. ‘ I 
can conceive no brighter and no more brilliant example of 
the way in which the portals of this assembly smoothly roll 


back to admit eranient and distinguianod men amt welcome 
them to the very first ranks in the aasemhly that tlu'v ao 
entered, than the example of the late Lord Heaeousfield,’ 

Salialniry’s tribute was at once more weighty and more 
moving. His close political connection with llcaconsfield 
was, he reminded the ITonsc, comparatively recent. ‘ But 
it lasted tlirough anxious and diflicnlt times, when the char- 
acter of men is plainly seen by those who work with them; 
and on me, as I believe on all others who have worked with 
him, bis patience, his gentleness, his nnsworving and un- 
selfish loyalty to his colleagues and fcllow-hibonrers have 
made an impression which will never leave me so long as life 
lasts.’ The impi'cssion, he said, wliich Beaconsfinld made 
on tho mass of his countrymen was, of course, due to other 
causes; partly to the peculiar cluiracter of bis genius, tho 
wonderful combination of qualities rarely found together; 
partly to the splendid poraevorance by which he overcame 
all obstacles and proved that there was for every !Kngliah- 
man, however Inunhle, an open career loading to the highest 
positions under the Crown. There was yet another cause. 

Lord Bcaconsliekl’s fadings and principles with rcapoct to tho 
greatness of his country, more and more as life wont on, nuido 
an impression on his coimtrymon. Zeal for tho greatness of 
England was the passion of his life. Opinions might diiTor, 
and did differ deeply, as to tho measures and the siepa by which 
expression was given to that dominant feeling; but, more and 
more as his life went on and drew near .its close, as tho heat 
and turmoil of controversy wore loft behind, as tlio gratification 
of every possible ambition negatived tho suggestion of any in- 
ferior motive and brought out into greater promiiioneo tho purity 
and the strength of this one intense fooling, the people of this 
country recognised tho force with which this desire dominated 
bis actions, and they repaid it by an affection and rovorouco 
which did not depend on, and had no concern with, opinions as 
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years wei’c free from those pecuniaiy troubles which liad 
grievously afflicted his youth aud middle age. It is true 
that he never paid off in his lifetime the moihgage which 
Andrew Montagu held on Tlughenden for £5 T, 000 — the 
enormous sum which represented Disraeli’s accumulated 
indebtedness. But since 1873, owing to Montagu’s gener- 
osity, he had only been paying interest at 2 per cent, on this 
mortgage; and during the last twenty years of his life he 
had received some £35,000 under the wills of itlrs. Brydges 
Willyams and his brother James, and had made nearly 
£20,000 by Lothair and Endymion aud the popular reprint 
of his novels. Most of this money he had prudently in- 
vested in Consols, where there were £40,000 standing in his 
name at his death. Moreover, he had almost doubled the 
acreage, and in consequence considerably increased the 
rental value, of the Hugheuden estate. .Then, although he 
had lost by his wife’s death £5,000 a year and a house in 
London, he had enjoyed from 1874 to 1880 an official 
income of the same amount ^ and an official residence which 
he occupied for about a couple of years ; and, when he was 
out of office, he had received since 1850 a pension of £2,000 
a .year. Accordingly at his death his financial position was 
found to he satisfactory. His will was proved originally 
at £03,000, subsequently increased to £84,000; and the e.\- 
ecutors were easily able to pay off the mortgage on Ilughen- 
den. Owing to the considei-ablc sum realised by the sale of 
Beaconsficld’s personal effects, and to the accumulations of a 
long minority, continued under the provisions of the will 
until his nephew attained the age of twenty-five, the estate 
passed to his heir not merely unembarrassed by mortgage, 
but also in cxecllont condition. With pardonable pride in 
the association of the name and the place, Beaconsfield di- 


wlion lio siicoeocled, ahonld talco at onae tho naino of Diaraeli. 
Even in tlieao revolutionary days, tliere will bo a widespread 
hope that it may he long before the lord of tho manor of 
Hugheuden is of any other blood or boars any other name. 


CHAPTER XVII 
The Man j\nd His Wouk 

A politician wbo looms very large to liis own contem- 
poraries is frequently forgotten almost before the grass has 
grown on bis gi-avc. Even a veritable statesman often un- 
dergoes temporary oblivion in the years immediately fol- 
lowing bis death, and is only resuscitated and placed in bis 
proper niche in history by a subsequent generation. Dis- 
raeli’s fame was never forgotten nor obscured. It was kept 
alive from year to year through a popular observance and 
through the development of a popular political organisation. 

The legend ‘ his favourite flowers,’ attached by the Queen 
to the wreatli of primroses which she sent to be laid on his 
coffin, surprised and puzzled the world. Surely, people 
said, there must be some mistake. A man whose pet bird 
was a peacock must have had a correspondingly flamboyant 
taste in flowers. To so bizarre and sophisticated a states- 
man, a primrose, even if the gift of a Queen, could but 
have been a yellow primrose, and nothing more. Had he 
sung the praises of primroses in his novels? They were 
only mentioned, it appeared, in Comigsby as a suitable 
natural object to which to compare a dish of hissing bacon 
and eggs, and in Lothair as making a capital salad! So 
unaccountable did tlie Queen’s statement seem that tbe far- 
fct.clied suggestion was hazarded, that by ‘ bis ’ Her Alajesty 
meant the Prince Consort’s — a suggestion which was even 
oppp.n+ed in miaTtcrs which should have known Disraeli 



he honoured the pvmivoac iihovc all other Uowers; but it is 
certain that he gave Queen Victoria, and several of his 
friends, excellent reasons for believing so. Year by year, 
in March and April, the Queen, as wo have seen, sent her 
Minister spring flowers, mainly prijnrose.f and violets, from 
Windsor and Osborne; and his acknowledgments geuerally 
singled out the primroses — ambas.sador8, as he called them, 
of spring — for especial admiration. Some of his phrases 
have been quoted already. Here are more extracts from 
his letters. On April 21, 1876: ‘lie likes the primroses 
so much better for their being wild; they seem an offering 
from the Fauns and Dryads of the woods of Osborne.’ On 
March 28, 1878: ' Some bright bands of primroses have 

visited him to-day, which be thinks shows that your Maj- 
esty’s sceptre has touched the Enclianted Tsl(>.’ Guests who 
dined with him just after one of tlicso eonsignmouts had 
arrived remembered how be would say with pride when they 
admired the hcaped-up bowls of primroses that formed the 
table decoration: ‘ They were all sent to mo this morning 
by the Queen from Osborne, as she knows it is my favourite 
flower.’ And he told some of those who condoled with him 
on his loss of power in April, 1880, that he was looking 
forward now to enjoying his favourite primroses at TTugh- 
enden. For at Hughenden he cultivated them freely in 
the German Forest and the Park, and gave the woodmen 
strict orders to protect the wild plants. More than moat 
men did the ageing Beaconsficld welcome, each year the 
approach of spring, as, owing to recurrent asthma and 
bronchitis, it was only in ‘ Favonian ’ airs that ho could 
freely breathe; and his affections were naturally attracted 
to the typical spring flower. 

The controversy had definitely connected Deaconsfield 



April 19 as Primrose Da 3 \ 

To the Editor of 'The Times’ 

It is an interesting fact worth noting that during the last day 
or two a demand has arisen at florists’ in London, at least in 
every part of the West End, for what are called ‘Beaconsfield 
buttonholes’ — that is, small bunches of primroses, for wearing 
on the anniversary of Lord Beaconafield’s death on the Iflth inst. 

It will be remembered that the primrose was his favourite flower. 
This spontaneous expression of popular sentiment is, so far as 
it has come under my own observation, altogether apart from 
party feeling, any exhibition of which, on such an occasion, 
would, indeed, be a desecration of Lord Beaconsfield’s memory. 

It has always been a popular practice, as classical mythology, 
Church history, and heraldry prove, to associate great names 
with particular flowers; and it is still in full force. . . . 

The purpose of my letter ... is ... to place on open record 
the small beginnings of what may gradually grow into a settled 
popular custom, more honouring in its simple, unbought loyalty 
to Lord Beaconsfiold’s memory, and more truly English, tlian 
the proudest monument of bronze or marble that could be raised 
to his name. 

The letter was signed ‘ Out of the Hurly-Eurly ’ ; but 
the writer was the eminent Anglo-Indian, the late Sir George 
Birdwood, who, in his enthusiasm for his brilliant idea, 
had himself been largely responsible for those preparations 
for an outbreak of primroses on April 19 which he re- 
counted so objectively. In spite, or perhaps partly lo- 
calise, of the tactless sneers of the Liberal press, the idea 
appealed at once to the popular imagination. Buttonholes 
of primroses were very noticeable in Loudon on the day in 
1882 ; and next year, stimulated by a further letter in The 
Times from Birdwood, under the signature this time of 
‘ IIoTtns Sic CHS,’ and by the ceremony of the unveiling on 
10 nf tbo Benc.ousfield statue in Parliament Square, 
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Wolff tlie further idea of a great ovganiaation to popularise 
the Tory principles of which Heaconafield was the exponent ; 
and the scheme was enthnsiastienlly Avorked out hy the 
Fourth Party and hy Borthwick of the Morn'mij Pont. 'Phus 
out of Primrose Day grew the Primrose League, with its 
glittering array of knights, dames, and associates, and its 
profitable adaptation of social infiuenees to political ends — 
a League which has long taken rank as one of the most 
numerous and most efficient political organisations in exist- 
ence. ISTever had a dead statesman so marked a tribute 
paid to the persistence of his fame. Fven the. Great War 
lias not affected the observance of Primrose Day. The 
statue in Parliament Square is still decorated on that day 
with ‘ his favourite flower ’ in honour of a statesman who 
has been dead nearly forty years; still a great proportion 
of the population, male and female, appear in th(! streets 
on April 19 wearing bunches or buttonholes of primroa(!H. 

What qualities in Disraeli, what political aehievinnent 
of his, gained him this unique position in tlu* affection and 
recollection of his countrymen ? Why has honour been 
paid to him which was never offered to (ffiatham or Pitt, to 
Peel, Palmerston, or Gladstone? Something, no doubt, is 
to he attributed to the flower, .so pretty, so ptjpular, so 
abundant throughout the English eountryside; and to the 
happy coincidence of the date of the anniversary with the 
season at which the primrose is in fullest bloom. kSome in- 
fluence, too, in the building up of a Disraeli tradition may 
be ascribed to the cruel disillusion of the performances of 
the second Gladstone Government; to the associations called 
up by the names of Bradlaugh, Majuba, Boycott, Kilmain- 
ham, Phoenix Park, Penjdeh, and Gordon. But the main 
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many of them are proved to have been. Not mainly by 
these has his permanent fame been secured ; but by his mar- 
vellons rise from the midst of a then despised race to the 
summit of power, by his mysterious and romantic person- 
ality, by the high and imperial patriotism of his ideas, and 
by that imaginative quality in him which fired the imagina- 
tion of others. Though these features of his life and char- 
acter are writ large over this and the preceding volumes, 
something more may perhaps be said here in conclusion 
about each of them. 

The progress from a middle-class Jewish literary home 
to Downing Street and the Congress Hall of Berlin could 
not be better portrayed than in some striking lines from 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam; lines which, nevertheless, were 
in no sense suggested by Disraeli’s career, and were, in- 
deed, composed at a time when his public course was not 
half run. The extraordinary manner in which they fit 
that career was first pointed out by Sir John Skelton, one 
of Disraeli’s most judiciously appreciative admirers. Ten- 
nyson writes of ‘ a divinely gifted man,’ 

Wlio breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasps the shirts of happy chance, 

And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star; 

Who makes by force his merit known. 

And lives to clutch the golden keys, 

To mould a mighty state’s decrees. 

And shape the whisper of the throne; 

And, moving up from high to higher. 

Becomes on Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope. 

The centre of a world’s desireJ 


acluevemcnts ‘ <n\ Eortmic/s ovcnvinuj^ hIoiw.' lu hsT l he 
iiiiglil well seem to 1)0 ‘ tlio pillju’ oC a people’s liojie ’ ; and 
to doseribo the leading liguve of a gveal hluropean Teaen 
Congress as ‘ tlic centre of a Avorld's desire. ’ would Ihi a 
poetical licence of no excessive kind. 

Here in Biaraeli’s career there was the realisation in 
fact of the dream wdiitih has lloatcd hefore the eyes of 
many an ambitions youth ; a clear proof that thi'.re is no 
eminence to which genius, aided hy eourag(', resolution, 
patience, industry, and ‘ha])py cliiinee,’ may not attain 
in this free country of mu's. And though it. was atlaliu'd 
in this case, as in moat others, ‘ hy force,’ it was in fair 
and open .Parliamentary fight; and, as regards tin; main 
struggle, in what looked at first like' a hopi'less defiance 
hurled by a pigmy at a giant. It is iiousenHe to talk as 
if Disraeli betrayed Peel ; if tluu'e was any betrayal, it was 
by Peel of his party. Peel may luive. beem right, in his 
change of front, and the Victorian age tlionglit he was; 
but Disraeli, wlio championed the prineiph^s on whielt he 
and the rest of Peel’s followers had heou eh'eted, no more 
betrayed Peel than llartingtou betrayed flladsloue, when 
Gladstone suddenly adopted Tlome Knie, and Ilartingt.un, 
Avith a remnant of Liberals who were true! to tludr pledges, 
withstood and routed him. Not. only was Disraeli’s ]iii- 
litioal advancemout won in fair fight. It was also nn- 
contarainated by any sn.spicion that lie wu.s in polities for 
pecuniary gain. Had that been in any degree hi.s ohj('('l, 
he must be reckoned most inisueccssfnl, as ho enjoyed olliee 
for only. one quarter of the .forty years and more diii'ii; ^ 
which he sat in Parliament. Moreover, none of his sue.ci'ss 
was due to demagogy; ho made no ‘ pilgrimages of passion ’ 
among the electorate; nor did ho ever appeal for support to 
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what he would call the saloons of Mayfair, whenever he 
cared or could find time to attend them, as well as Downing 
Street and tlic Houses of Parliament; and his social tri- 
umph, whatever may he thought hy philosophers of its in- 
trinsic value, was certainly not less difficult of achievement 
for a despised outsider than his political, and was perhaps 
the sweeter to his individual palate. It is clear from his 
papers and letters that he was accepted in the last half- 
dozen years of his life as a competent arbiter in delicate 
questions arising in what delights to call itself the Great 
World. 

To the attraction of the dazzling brilliance of Disraeli’s 
rise there was added the further attraction of his mys- 
terious character and strange appearance. Mentally and 
physically he was quite unlike the traditional type of the 
Hritish statesman. Hence the unvarying interest and zest 
with which his sentiments and his action were awaited at 
any time of crisis. Others might follow a humdrum rule 
of thuirih; whatever Disraeli did, it would not be that. 
^What will Dizzy say?’ ‘What will Dizzy do?’ men 
asked. ‘How like Dizzy!’ would he the cry, when the 
W'itty aphorism had been launched, the unconventional and 
unexpected step taken. Indeed, the universal use of the 
pet name ‘Dizzy,’ recalling the ‘Pam’ of another popu- 
lar statesman, was a testimony to the way in which his 
personality had been taken to the people’s heart. At first 
employed in a spirit of uot always tolerant contempt, it 
became long before his death a mark of kindly and humor- 
ous attachment. There is something more affectionate and 
familiar in an abbreviation of the name than in the hejowal 
of such titles as ‘ The People’s William’ and the Grand 

Old Man.’ .. , , , 


and experience had deei)cnod. Bnt lie seemed tlirougliout 
Ins life never to be (luitc of the nation which he loved, 
served, and governed; always to bo a little detached when 
in the act of leading; always to bo the spectator, almost 
the critic, as well as the principal performer, ‘ No Eng- 
lishman,’ writes Greenwood, ‘ could approach Disraeli witli- 
ont some immediate consciousness that lio was in the pres- 
ence of a foreigner.’ 

It was, indeed, a strange and impress! vo flgnro that you 
might meet, any day, in the late seventies during the ses- 
sion, sauntering slowly on Eowton’s arm down Whitehall, 
A frame, once large and powerful, now sbrnnhen and ob- 
viously in physical decay, but preserving a eonseions dig- 
nity, and, whenever aware of observation, regaining with 
effort an erect attitude; a countenance of deathlike pallor 
set rigidly like a mask ; a high, broad forehead, and .straight, 
well-formed nose; eyes deeply sunken and uamilly lustre- 
less, but capable of sudden brightening in moments of ex- 
citement; a wide, flexible mouth, niid firm ehiu; the whole 
face in a setting of still abundant hair, kept perennially as 
black as coal, and arranged witli a rcjiinant of eurliimss over 
the ears, with one conspicuous curl in tbo centre of the fore- 
head, and with a small tuft under the chin. A letter of 
Northcote’s to his wife at the opening of Parliament in 
1862 dates the origin of the chiu-tuft; ' Dizzy,’ he writes, 
‘ has set up a small peaked beard.’ Tho curl on tho fore- 
head, which came naturally in youth, was a work of careful 
art in age. ' It was kept in its place,’ writes one who, when 
young, was admitted to the groat man’s intimacy, ‘ by being 
damped and then a yellow bandanna tied tightly round it in 
front, with the cuds down his back, till it was dry. I have 
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wns no worse lor ine bitter weather, with a feeble groan. I ven- 
tured to add that I found him surrounded by his illustrious 
predecessors; he groaned again. ‘Sir Robert Walpole over the 
mantelpiece!’ He feebly bleated the word ‘Walpole.’ At first 
I thought he must be dying, then, harmless as were my words, 

I thought they might have shocked him. I waited for a minute 
or two; and was followed by the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chundos, his intimate personal friend from boyhood; a noble- 
man of by no means formal manners; his words bore close re- 
semblance to my own : to my relief Disraeli replied in the same 
ghastly manner. I felt that he could not survive the night. 
Within a quarter of an hour, all being seated at dinner, 1 ob- 
served him talking to the Austrian Ambassador, Count Apponyi, 
with extreme vivacity: during the whole of dinner their con- 
versation was kept up ; I saw no sign of flagging. 

This is difficult to account for. One theory has been that 
Disraeli took carefully measured doses of opium; these being 
calculated to act at a given time, that the effect of the subtle 
dosing wns ns I have described. I never saw such phenomena 
in any other person: in fact I remember diverting the late Lord 
B., who was n great admirer of Disraeli’s, by telling him that I 
believed D. was in reality a corpse, which occasionally came to 
life; and that, if he had ever been a human being, it must liave 
been at a far distant period of the world’s existence.^ 

Beaconsfield could, on occasion, make capital out of his 
physical infirmities. A bishop of his ncqnaiutance, of an 
umisnally touchy disposition, thought that the Prime Min- 
ister had intentionally cut him on two public occasions on 
one day, and wrote a would-he dignified letter to say that, 
although quite unaware of having given offence, he would 
accept tho Intimation that the acquaintance must cease. 
Beaconsfleld’s reply was delightful. 

To the Disliop of . 

10, Downing Stueet, May 5, ISTO.-I sincerely regret that 
7 fin’d not the gratification of recognising you at the Levee or 



clenieas, and always address me lirat. JO veil our most Kraeions 
Prince, tlio Heir' Apparent, with whom I have the lioiiour of 
being in frcquont commnnicntion, hubitiially deigns to luirdou mo 
for my default. 

Lot mo liopo tliat a Cliristian Pishop will not ho lo.ss charitable! 

The bishop extricated hiiiwolf witli some dexterity from 
an awhward .situation hy explaining that, like, the rest of 
the. world, he had not heeii in tlie habit of as.soeiating the 
id('a of infirmity of any kind with the name of Lord Hea- 
eensfield. 

When Beaconsfiehl went down to Tlnghenden in tlu'se 
later years, the state-sman and social oracle heeaine the 
literary reeln.se of comitry ta.sh'.s. Though ofUm alone (hen 
for long periods and, after his release, from otfiee, willumt 
any iircssuvc of wovlc to keep him hnsy, he. declared that 
ho never felt dull. ITc told Barrington that lie ' pooiiled 
the air with imaginary personagits ’ — ‘ personages,’ no donht, 
whoso aecpiaintanco, in many eases, we loo have nmdo in 
Endymion. Over his solitary and simplo dimior he would 
read one of his favourite authors, mostly elnssi(‘s of either 
Latin, Italian Ronaiasaneo, or English eighte.onlh-eentnvy 
literature, pau.siug for ton mlmitos lietweou oaeli eourst'. 
He found eonstaiit interest in attoiuliiig (o the jiroper up- 
keep of his house and park, and to the seemly oumlition of 
his estate. Wo find him, in his letters to his agent, Mr. 
Arthur Vernon, provident and anxious about the. duo warm- 
ing of his library so as to pvcsovvo the hooka, and about the 
necessity of postponing painting so that there might he. no 
smell during the Queen’s visit. In one letter ho calls at- 
tention to the fonees of a farm. ' I never in my life saw 
hedges in a more disgraceful state; ahsolnto gH])a, and .some 
filled np hy a strong hurdlo the, whole, prc'seuting a picture 



after the great injury that was occasioned to the trees, some 
years ago, by these animals. There are many trees which 
were taken out of their cradles last autumn, which are now 
not secure. I must call your immediate attention to this 
gross infraction of his agreement by ]\Ir. — — , by which I 
feel as much aggrieved as injured.’ His anxiety, both to 
secure the comfort of his people and to preserve and im- 
prove the amenities of the property, comes out in yet an- 
other letter. ■ 


To Mr. Arthur Vernon. 

Private. Hughenden Manor, Apnl 3, 1877.— Going to Q. 
Scss. yesterday, I left ITugheiidcn by tbo Aylesbury lodge. I 
Avns pained, and distressed, at the scene of desolation I witnessed 
on the Park Bond, near the Churcb. There was some excuse, 
in old days, for permitting a stack near that building, for it was 
beggarly and hideous ; but now the nuisance seems to have been 
removed, in consequence of the restoration of the structure, is 
advanced to the roadside, and is guarded by rough pales. 

After tho great trouble I have taken to civilise this approach, 
I really cannot endure the present aggravated state of affairs. 

I require that there shall be no more stacks permitted in that 
part of the' park; that the place shall be entirely cleared, and 
sown with the host grass seed; so that we may have in time a 
good sward. 

I visited the cottages, but was amazed to find that the dwellers 
therein were plagued with smoky chimneys. This pest destroys 
all the comfort and beauty of home. Is it impossible to build a 
cottugo w'itbout smoky chimneys? I remember our great an- 
noynneo and trouble at the principal lodge, but, there, the dis- 
comfort was ultimately overcome. 

I am anxious to know that the new cottages are comfortable, 
and I wish their abodes to he more than comfortable; their gardens 
should bo assisted with flowers, and there shd. he some trera 
planted in them. Gibbons must have some in the nursery, coni- 
fers and plants and trees of that kind. 
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to friends, his complete freedom from maliee and vindictive- 
ness ? ’ A constant, if imperfect, attempt has been made 
throughout this biography to bring out these lovable quali- 
ties, and to show the depth of feeling concealed beneath the 
cynical mask. Some lighter touches may be added. 

Disraeli, who never had the happiness of a family of his 
own, always enjoyed himself in the company of children 
and young people, and made himself much liked in the 
families of his friends. ‘ The young ones think Dizzy the 
most charming playfellow they ever met,’ wrote his host 
to him at the close of a country-house visit in 1855. His 
letters to Lady Bradford and Lady Newport show how 
devoted he was to Lady Bradford’s grandchildren. And, 
during the last three years of his life, he was a very Avclcome 
guest in the family party at Hatfield. He took a constant 
interest in the development of his nephew Coningshy. ‘ I 
am glad you can give me so good an account of yourself,’ 
he wrote to the boy in 1876, ‘and that you have gained 
prizes both in Latin and in French. Next to your own, 
these are the two languages which will bo most useful to 
you.’ 

At a dinner at Lord Wilton’s house on Juno 10, 1870,^ 
Beaconsfield had the misfortune, when cutting bread, to 
cut a finger of his left hand rather badly. Tho Princess 
of Wales bandaged it for the moment with licr handker- 
chief. ‘ I asked for bread and they gave me a stone,’ 
Beaconsfield murmured, ‘but I had a princess to bind up 
my wounds.’ After dinner a very junior local practitioner 
was, in the absence of his chief, called in to strap the finger 
up in proper fashion. He rvas treated with Bcaconsficld’s 
invariable courtesy, playfully called his ‘ guardian angel,’ 
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the authors encouragement. He replied; ‘I am not as strong 
as I was, and I cannot undertake to read your young friend’s 
romances; but give me a sheet of paper.’ So then and there 

ho sate down and wrote; 'Dear Mrs. S . I am sorry that 

I eannot dine with you next week, but I shall be at Hughenden. 
Would that my solitude could be peopled with the bright crea- 
tions of Mr. Mallock’s fancy 1’ I have always thought that 
‘ bright creations,’ as an epitome of a book which one had not 
read, was a stroke of genius.*^ 

A final instance must be given of Beaconsfield’s capac- 
ity for playfnl unbending among bis intimates. In his 
last years be united his especial women friends into a fan- 
tastic fellowship or order ; and be gave each member as a 
badge a small brooch of insect shape. At first, in pre- 
senting the brooch, bo wrote of it as a ‘ fly ’ ; but after a 
while, apparently with a punning reference to the initial 
of his title, as a ' bee ’ ; and the order was termed the Order 
of the Bco (B). Princess Beatrice, with the Queen’s ap- 
proval, accepted one of these brooches on her tw’enty-first 
birthday. The other members of the order appear to have 
been Lady Bradford, Lady Chesterfield, Lady Newport, 
Lady Beauchamp, and the Ladies Maud and Gwendolen 
Cecil, Avith perhaps one or two more. ‘ I am much flat- 
tered,’ wrote a neophite, on receipt of the badge, ‘ at being 
enrolled among the distinguished ladies whom you delight 
to honour.’ IMontagu Corry was dubbed O.B., Chancellor 
of the Order of the Bee. To institute a female fellowship of 
this kind was a congenial relaxation to a statesman who 
could write to Lady Bradford : ^ I bate clubs, not being 
fond of male society.’ 

There were found among the papers left by Mr. Mony- 
penny several stray paragraphs in bis bandwriting, ap- 
o-ftpr he bad worked through his ma- 


niodihed nis- juagmeiics on lurmei’ consuicration ; out it 
has been a real satisfaction to liis successor to collect and 
edit the most noteworthy and most finished of these frag- 
ments, and to include them in’ the last chapter of a work 
which will always bear his name on the title-page. Hero 
is what Mr. Monypeuny has written ; 

I have sometimes been asked if my book would at last dispel 
the mystery that surrounds Disraeli; and my answer lias in- 
variably been that, unless the mystery remained when I had 
finished my labours I should have failed in my ta.sk of portraiture; 
for mystery was of the essence of the man. Yet to those who 
want, not portraiture but explanation, not synthesis but analysis, 
there is really no mystery at all except in the sense in which 
every personality is mysterious. Given his complex oharacter 
and genius, and his pceuliar origin and environment, everything 
naturally follows, corrcspondenco, works, and career. 

In the first period of his life wo sec the real Disraeli before, 
he was trammelled by party connection ; in tho last, again, after 
ho had mastered party. In the middle period — and it is the 
reason of its oomparativo lack of interest — he had to pay his 
tribute to convention; and wo only get occasional if startling 
glimpses of the real Disraeli behind tho mask which he laid 
adopted. It is in this period that tho legend of tho mystery- 
man grew up. 

A recent work insists that will is the distinctive charaeteristie, 
of tho Jewish race, and rightly points out that highly developed 
will-power tends to dwarf imagination. Tho will that swooiis 
on its object and makes for success usually goes with a e.hoieo of 
material objects and success of tho worldly kind. On tlu' otlKu- 
hand, the brooding temperament that is essential to high 
imagination makes for iucllcetivoiiess and disporsinu of will- 
power. Where the two arc combined we get a man of genius. 
Disraeli had the will of his rnco in its higlie.st expnwsion; hut 
he had also in a high degree tho quality which H'oustou Gluuu- 
berlain denies tliom, iirmginatiou. 

We read in Coningshy: ‘What wonderful tliuigs are events; 
the least, are of m’p.afer imiiortanen tlinn (lu. mnut unlili'nwi 


their own subjective fancies. 

Disraeli’s place is not among the greatest of all, tbo supreme 
statesmen who lay the foundations of many generations, the su- 
premo poets or men of letters whose works are perennial foun- 
tains of wisdom and beauty, tlie supreme teachers who awaken 
the conscience and elevate the mind and are an inspiration to 
mankind in every age. But he remains a unique and fascinating 
figure with a certain grandeur of his own which, if strictly 
neither tlie grandeur of memorable action on the one hand nor 
of moral force or intellectual insight on the other, is yet subtly 
blended of all, has its roots deep down in character, is armed 
with wide and penetrating vision, and finds expression in spa- 
cious and picturesque achievement. 

IIow far was ho in earnest, how far was be true in his motives, 
dislntereatcd in his aims, of moral rectitude of character'i 
Tliat in Disraeli there was from the beginning a certain worship 
of self, not so much in a small or merely selfish sense, but with 
something that was sincere and almost artistic in the motive, 
must bo obvious to all who have read these pages from the be- 
ginning; and this self-worship was often, no doubt, in conflict 
with that surrender to a great purpose which we associate with 
the liig'liest greatness. Yet it is easy to exaggerate the importance 
of this element of self. There is always something impersonal 
in genius. In his case, no more than in that of a far greater 
egoist, Napoleon, will self explain everytliing. There was pro- 
found insight in Napoleon’s saying, ‘I am not a person but a 
thing; ’ and in Disraeli’s case also the political genius of the man 
oftc\i drove him on regardless of self, and equally regardless, no 
doubt, of the consciously moral motives of lesser men, and gave 
to bis character an elevation and a self-abandonment almost in 
his own despite. 

Was he sincere? The question seems at once to lead us back 
into the atmosphere in %vhicli Disraeli lived his life, to set up a 
standard which is inapplicable in his case, to refer the artist to 
the judgment of the conventicle. There is no absolute sincerity, 
for no man can be faitliful to the truth in all its aspects, and a 
man may be sincere as an artist, and in a lofty sense, without 
being conspicuous for the virtue of truthfulness in its elementary' 
mifl witlmut nosscssing beliefs or convictions in the prac- 


the ai'tist’a liglitlieartecl spirit, and so created distrust and marred 
liis own influence. Intellectual sincerity lie possessed in n high 
degree, but ho allowed his mind to play too freely and sincerely 
over everything that came before it to possess moral earnestness 
in the conventional sense. 

Apart from any laxity of principle or anything in his political 
conduct that might account for his reputation, Disraeli seems to 
have been one of those men who have the unfortunate 'knack of 
inspiring even more distrust than they deserve. From indi- 
viduals with whom he was brought into intimate relations, what- 
ever the dislike or suspicion with which they began, ho would 
nearly always succeed in winning confidence and esteem; but in 
that gift, which defies analysis, of inspiring confidonco in bodies 
of men ho was curiously deficient — deficient oven ns compared 
with men essentially less earnest and less honest. 

Disraeli was habitually inaccurate in trifles. Ilis memory 
was not of the kind that makes faithfulness in such matters 
easy, nor his conscience of the quality that imiiols a man to 
spend cfl'ort in attaining it. 

In the human tragi-comedy there are few things more divcii't- 
ing, when it is not also provoking, than, in exploring the morals 
of the past, to find the man of genius, about whom alone wa now 
care, excluded from the coteries of the unmeniorablo gnait, or 
patronised by the petty social potentates of the hour; frowned on 
by the crowd of merely respectable people whoso respect ability 
has not availed to save them from oblivion, or condemned by llio 
multitude of small righteous men, whoso righteousuoss, though it 
was too much present to their own thoughts, tho world has long 
ago forgotten. Through every phase of Disraeli’s career wo are 
confronted every day witli these little affeetations — those little 
envies, malices, judgments, rectitudes, and reprobations, which 
have fallen with those who harboured them; while Im, witli all 
his faults, standst hero for ever serene and oroet, an ironic smile 
playing about his lips the only reminder of tho spleen from which 
lie suffered. 

Disraeli was in English politics tho ombodinicnt of tlio ooiinter- 
revolution, tho political creed which docs not shrink from democ- 
racy nor even from tho revolution on its salutary coiistnictivo 


Oddly enovigh, Disraeli, with all his wide interest in, and 
curiosity about, history, seems never to have cared about the 
^Middle Ages, that great and fascinating XJcriod in which the 
foundations 'were laid of Western civilisation in its distinctive 
form and, above all, of Western Christianity. But, perhaps, 
when we consider his race, the attitude of the Middle Ages to- 
wards the Jews, and the extent to which they deprived Chris- 
tianity of the special colour derived from its Jewish origin, 
there is nothing odd about it at all. 

Both Disraeli and Salisbury had sharp tongues which raised 
up enemies for them; but both had extraordinary kindness of 
heart. The Boaconsfield papers abound with evidence of grati- 
tude alike from intimate friends and slight acquaintances for 
Disraeli’s tactful sympathy, thoughtful kindness, willingness to 
take pains to oblige, and remembrance of his friends and their 
families when in misfortune, and long after tliey had lost the 
power in any way to return his favours. ‘ Knowing how chival- 
rously true you always are to your friends,’ is the opening of 
one letter, in 1868. In another, of 1875, we read, ‘If anything 
could liavo enhanced in my eyes what you have done for me, it is 
the way in which you have done it, and the note by which you 
inform mo of your decision.’ 

In tlio case of Gladstone,’ and in his case alone, the invin- 
cible detachment and tolerant insight, with which Disraeli was 
wont to estimate the characters of friends and enemies alike, 
were sometimes conspicuously wanting. In his later years es- 
pecially, he sometimes failed to understand the motives or to 
show ti just appreciation of the really great qualities of his rival. 
And yet, oven if the following judgment is unkind, what could 
bo more truly the last word as an estimate of Gladstone’s literary 
aebiovements ? ‘ Mr. Gladstone is an excellent writer, but noth- 
ing that he writes is literature.’ 


Mr, Monypenny’s paragraphs have carried us on from Dis- 
raeli’s career and personality to his ideas and his imagina- 


1 Disraeli was, however, always ostentatiously civil to the Gladstone 
family. Talking to one of the daughters at some reception, where one 
of the^ principal guests was a foreign diplomatist ''sj? ''‘Iff 


tlOn, LIlC OlllCJi i.|UcUJiUL;o umu tLooitAVvw i.iuu-. 

Wc ratlier pride ourselves as a nation on our iiiaeecssibilily 
to ideas and take no sliamc for deficiency in imagination. 
We arc guided, we say, by common sense and not by the- 
ories. The Wliiga, who governed the country so long, and 
on the whole so successfully, were eminently distrustful of 
ideas outside the traditional Whig sliihholeth, and always 
disposed to compromise and a middle course, d'lie other 
historical connection, the Tory party, had forgotten, till 
Disraeli reminded it in forcible fashion, that it had it.s 
origin in high and national ideas, and did not represent 
mere stagnation. But, for all our proclaimed devotion to 
common sense, there is a deep vein of romamic and ideal i.sm 
in the English people, which Disraeli perceived and dubbed 
enthusiasm. Its workings in politics have been often c'l'- 
ratic, and sometimes almost ruinous. But it recogiii.se, d, 
more perhaps after death than during life, the kindred na- 
ture of Disraeli’s spirit, saw that there was a divine sjiark 
in him which was commonly wanting in British political 
leaders, and rescued him from the oblivion which has over- 
taken most of these in the popular mind. 

It is needless, and it would bo tedious, to recapitulate 
here, in the last pages of our detailed story, the multitude of 
fertile ideas on life in general, and in particular on the 
political and social past and future of (Ireat Britain and 
the Empire, which Disraeli’s active iniaginatiou poui’cd 
forth throughout his long life in novel and treatise', in 
letter and speech. Often paradoxical, somctiuies apparently 
inconsistent, hut always e.xprcssed with memorable ine.isive- 
ness, they penetrated again and again to the hear! of a. 
misunderstood situation. Bcceived often at tin; time of 
their utterance with scoffing and contempt, they njjpear in 
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viction that a suhaeqiieat generation may accept what we 
still reject. 

The ideas on politics hy which he lives group themselves 
round two hroad lines of thought, dealing on the one hand 
with the consolidation of our far-flung Empire and the 
assertion of its due influence on the world at large, and on 
the otliei with the consolidation of the commonwealth at 
home hy promoting the moral and physical improvement of 
the people and hy welding all classes into an hannonious 
whole. He sought union, not disunion, of empire; class 
co-operation, not class competition and strife, at home; the 
reconstruction and development, not the destruction, of 
ancient institutions; abroad, neither selfish isolation nor 
indiscriminate meddling, hut a worthy place in the interna- 
tional Areopagus. Ilis famous catchwords, such as ‘ Im- 
perium ct Libertas,’ ' Sanitas Sanitatum,' ' a real Throne,’ 

‘ tho hoy of India is Loudon,’ may appear on a superficial 
glance to be truisms; hut they embody a wealth of sound 
political doctrine which repays constant exploration, and 
they have profoundly influenced, and continue profoundly 
to influence, political development. Moreover, we must 
never forget that, tliough he abhorred cant and was wont in 
eonscquenco to affect a cynicism in speech which belied Lis 
real aims, nevertheless the whole of his teaching was di- 
rected against a material view of life either for the indi- 
vidual or for the state. 

Though it is through his ideas and his imagination that 
Disraeli will live, he showed on more than one occasion 
that, when he set his mind to the task, he could rival the 
practical statesman in legislative aohievement. Among the 
more fruitful Acts of Parliament of the Victorian era a 
high place is taken hy the India Act, the Canada Act, the 



this resembling other less conspicuous but salutary legisla- 
tion in whicli he had a share — such as the London Main 
Drainage Act, and the Consolidating Acts for Public Health 
and for F actories. 

But there is no need to labour further what is writteu 
broadly over the record whicli has been here presented, 
largely in his own words, drawn from sources new and old. 
The evidence is before the render; it is for him to judge 
whether the claim for Disi’acli of exceptional greatness, 
only just short of supreme mastery, has been made out. 
To the present writer, as to his predecessor, looking back 
over the Victorian age from the disinterested standpoint of 
to-day, Disraeli appears a grand and magnlfieent figure, 
standing solitary, towering above his contemporaries; the 
man of fervid imagination and vision wide and deep, amid 
a nation of narrow practical minds, philistine. Puritan- 
ridden; his life at once a romance and a tragedy, but a 
splendid tragedy; himself the greatest of our Btnte.smen 
since the days of Chatham and of Pitt. 
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Bedford, 7th Duke of, ill, 248 
Bedford, 8lli Duke, iil, 080, 607; 
iv, 421; V, 00 

Bedford, Oth Duke, iv, 421, 627 ; vl, 
187, 189, 840, 885 
Belgians, Queen of, vi, 814 
Belgian noulrnlity, iv, 408-473; v, 
120-128, 107, 420 
Benedcbll, v, 125 

Bennett, Vicar of Ij^rome, v, 840, 
841 

Benson, Archbishop, vi, 07, 649 


11 , .i/n; acis jor it in quarrm wiui 
•lonathan I’rol, ii, 379; por.suadiMl 
hy 1) to oppOHft Iriah (loorcum lUU, 

ii, 391, 305; liis cliarKO iigainnt 
Peel oC * vliiiRiug uiul huntiuK ’ 
Cnirns to doatli, ii, 39()-400 

RoimdiaU's iiloa of (’•ouHovvalivo 
rminlon. iii, 2; Imidorship in (!nm- 
moils, lii, 3: D claims to bo ids 
‘follower,’ Hi, 4; Protortionist 
tour wHli J). ill, 5-7; hrluRa 
fjiargi'R of jobbery aKniiml IcadiiiK: 
PcelllPR, iii. 8; on Duke’s Hlutuo 
on Hyde Park Arch, HI, 9; visits 
Bradenlmm, Hi, PI; gives up Iho 
turf, HI, 12 ; ' UuteUiug Reevet 

jilans’ for si'SHion with Htauley, at 
kuowsley. Hi, 12; tnUra Heat on 
Opjiosilion front bmieli with D and 
Ollier Proieellonisls, Hi, 13; Irish 
railway policy. Hi, 15 -17; a fair 
trial for h'ree Trade, IH, 23; on 
iiionoinvy crisis. Hi, ‘J7 ; InMumvjia, 

iii, 31; on .fowisli disaldlilies. Hi, 
27, 29, 111, OH, 70; reslKriation of 
londnrslilp, .DeronilM'r, 1847. lii, HO • 
82, 3H3; aptireclatlon oC I) as fu- 
ture leader. HI. H(l 87. 171; siig- 
ReslR Granby ns leader, HI, K7 ; 
reliroH from front Iiencli, Hi, 8H; 
Chnirman of West Tmlla (‘nminll* 
tee, IH, 89-93; i‘n‘eeiive stieech In 
PnrViamont, HI, 95; allercallon lie* 
tween him and UusKell, Hi. 07. 98; 
urges D lo arraign (he llovennnenL 
at elose of 184H oeHslon, Hi, 103; 
muHlen death. 111, 112; D'h de* 
Rcrlplion of his eharaeler, Hi. ■llll-' 
JIO; asNlsIa D lo pnrehase Ilngh- 
endcu. Hi, 150, 151; 1) wrltea his 
hlograpliy, 111, JllH-320, f!' 2 H, J129; 
UusaelVa opinion of him, HI, 140, 
325; relalionH with Hlanlev, Hi, 
320. 327; on Irish ail’nlrs, HI. 573 

.Ttls appreeiation of D’h oratory, 
V. 5U 

Bontlnek, Ooorgo, ‘ Big Bon,’ Iv, 44, 
70, 284; V, Ml 

Boiuinck, G. (lavenrtlsh, HI, 504; v, 
141, 290. 395. 390 
BoiUinck l.orcl Ifenry, HI, tl2, UO, 
120, 128-133, 14 1. 150-153, 207, 

240. 318, 320,. 320, 502 

Borosforil, George, il, 14, 129 
Boreaford, W.. ill, 86. 87, 90. 110, 
135, 140, 170. 202, 214. 219, 227. 
229, 230. 232, 240, 245, 278, 281, 

202, 204. 205, 31 1. 328, 345, 383, 

482; Iv. 210 

Borofiford, Lord William, vl, 450 
Berkeley, Craven, iil, 0 
Borkoley, Granlloy, 1, 256 
Borkoloy, Henry, i. 380 
Bernal Osborne. U.. atlneks D. H. 



loses seal m Parliament. 1868, v, 

9'J ; at llughendnn, 1875, v, 404; 
helps B entertain Prineo of Wales 
at Hiighuiulen. vi, 471, 472 
■Revuul, R., iii, 90, 390 
Bornarcl, Professor i^IountagUG, 7 , 260 
Bernhardt, Sariih, vi, 434, 437 
Bcrnstorfl’, Count, iv, 117, 344: v. 85 
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Berry, the Missus, ii, 94; v, 242 
Bevnj’or, ii, 147 
Beoaborough, Earl of, ii, 393 
Bortolini, i, 107 

Bnlholl, Sir Ii. (afterwards Lord 
Wfistbnry), iii, 72, 475; iv, 110, 
147, 140 

ButUiuanu. i, 51 I 

Benst, (iount, Austrian Foreign I 
Miniatcr, v, 84; Ambassador in 
Loudon, vi, 15, 34, 88, 185, 394, 
305; negotiations with Derby, vl, 
144, 15G, 217, 221, 227. 242 
Biddulph, Lady, v, 450 
Biggiir, w. G„ V, 501 
Billault, iv, 330 
BIrdwood, Sir George, vi, 029 
Birroll, Augufitiiio, ii, 39 
Bismarck, Princo (heforo 1871 
Count), vi, chap, ix; appointed 
PruHsiun Minister, outlines Ins pol- 
icy to D, and impresses him. iv, 
341; inlorvones in Schloswig-Hol- 
Hluin, iv, 042, 400; Bvunnow and 
B on his character, iv, 348; Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg, w, 408-471 
1) on Ilia policy (1808), v. 84, 
85 ; forces on Franco-Govman War, 

V, 125; rovonls French overtures 
about Belgium, v, 120, 127; pro- 
motes Confovcnco of London, v, 
13(1; qmu'vol with iVrnim, v, 352; 
Qenuaii domination of Europe 
under him, v, 407, 419; campaign 
against Pope, v, 419, 420; threat- 
ens Bolgium, V, 802. 370, 420; and 
munacoH Franco, v, 421, 422; gives 
way beforo RuBsian and EngHsIi 
prutCHl, V. 423; but resents British 
iiilorforonce, v, 424, 426; on Suez 
Canal purchasQ. v, 450, 452 

Encourages llussia in her Black 
Sen prolonsions, vi, 8; rcsorv^ vi, 
15; ovovtuves to England on East- 
ern Queslion, vi. 20, 141; Berlin 
uioinoranduni, vi, 22; respect for 
D and his Oablnot, vi, 81, 82; »m- 
biguoim conduct, vi, 52, 63, 7_o; 
T> doaires firm uudorstamUug with 
iiim, vv. 81, 88, 144, 149; refuses 
Dorby’a roaueat to put prMSure 
on liuasia, vl, 82; presses Egypt 
upon England, vi, 104 ; policy in 
tlm Constantinopio Oonferonce, 

118. 126; BUBpocted of miscluet by 
.. Tifi: his mflu- 


aiiuulu uttve luu powers, 
yi, 295, ao5, 300; President of 
Berlin Congress, vi, 310, 312, 317; 
impression made on him by B, vi, 
3^11, 341; interview with B before 
Congress, vi, 314, 315; incident 
with Gortchakoffi at opening of 
Congress, vi, 318; call ou B to 
ascertain hia intentioas, vi, 224; 
brings pressure on Ru8.sla to give 
way, vi, .325; B’s descriptions of 
him, vi, ni4. 317. 3*J2, 328. 329, 
881; correspondence between him 
and B on Ilauovetian claims, vi, 
339-341; presses Egypt again on 
England at Berlin, vi, 342; pro- 
poses identic note to Porte in 
Austria’s interest, vi, 372-375; 
sends ilinialcr to B to propose an 
alliance between England, Germany, 
and Austria, vi, 486-189; but 1cm 
the idea drop, vi, 490-494; on B’s 
novels, vi, 331, 504; portrayed as 
Count FerroU in Pndymiun, vi, 
564-506; interview with Prince of 
Wales, vi, 008 

Bimarcl', by Grant Robertson, 
quoted, vi, 492 

Bismarck, Princess, vi, 322, 224, 241 
Blacas collection, v, 335 
Blaohford,, Lord, vi, 359 
Blackio, John Stuart, v, 1G4 
Blackstone, W. S., ii, 65, 125 
Blackwood, Mrs., sco Dufferin. Lady 
Biackweixl's Magazine, 1, 83; v, 167, 
108 

Blagden, Mrs., v, 401 
Blagden. Rev. Henry, v, 401 
Blanc. Louis, iii. 96. 17.3. 178. 179 
Blandford, sco Marlborough 
Blcichrdder, M. and Mme., vi, 330- 
331 

Blcssington. Countess of, makes Ds 
acquaintance (1834), j, 247; be- 
comes one of his close friends, i, 
248; draWB D out in conversation, 
i, 249, 260; advises D to keep a 
diary, i, 263; the ‘muse’ of the 
dandies, i, 255; correspondence 
with D, i, 256-259, 305; edits 
Bealh's Boob of Beauty, i, 838; 
disappointed in Henrietta Temple, 
i, 344; at Gore House, i, 355- 
357: treated by D as ‘godmother 
to Fenetfa, i, 860; D finds her 
changed and broken at Gore House 
in 1842 ii. 130; admires Coainp*- 
by, ii, 2Q0; praises Tanered. iii, 
48; leaves London for Paris, and 
there dies, iii, 165; D's sorrow at 
her death, iii. 106; her friendship 
for D, V, 227. vi, 554; D llnds 
her .letters at Hughenden (1873), 
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Blignigres. M. do, vi, 441, 445 
Blomficld, Sir A., v, 401 
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lionluim, i, 20.1 ; U, 125, a2n 

Booker, T, W„ ill, .123 
llooh o1 lieaulv (18-10), H, 72 
Boo/,' 0/ BhoIi», Vi, Rfl't 
Bootli, Sc'lntor, aoo Biialny;, Bord 
Bovgoa, I’ozzo ili, 11. 20 
BorUiwicU, Hlr Algoriion, vl, 030 
Botin, Paul Rtallo, 1, 230; II, 0,1 
BourUe, Harry, vl, 098 
Bourko, Koborl ( aflorwiinla liOrd 
Connemara), I, lliu; v, 198, 381; 
vl, M, '10 

Bourno, Sturgofl, 1, 887 
Bouvorio, I'l, P„ Iv, 13, 138, 130, 
599; V, 3.1, lOH, 870 
Bouvorio, Mra. Pleydoll, 1, 107 
Bowring, Hir ,Toliu, 11, 03, 131 
Bowyor, Hir flourgu, Iv, 320; vl. 003 
Boyeolt, Caiitalu, vl, 005, 030 
Braliant. Buko of, Iv, 108 
BrnckouUury, (/ouaul, I, l-ll, MO 
Brailonliauv Muuor, oocuiuod ly 
lanao D'laraoli, I. 120, 120; ilo- 
arrliillon, 1, 120; yaw torraro, 1. 

Bratiforil, Ord l-larl of (llll IKOO, 
Vlaoouut Nowiiorl), luoolu 1> lu 
18.13, II, 1-10; Ilia oliararlcr iiml 
iioHltion, v, 2.|0; oulcrtalua 1> nt 
Woatoii (1873), V, 201; Maalor of 
tlio Iforao 111 n'n AdiuiiilHlratlim 
(187.1), v, 392; at Huglioudmi, 
V, 313; I) triiata Ilia dIaci'uUtiii, v, 
0.I2, 38.1; lll-Hiitu'oaa of Ida riioliig 
Htalilo, V, 380; ItlmliioaH to U, v. 
891; vlalt to Iliutliotidon n'illiuut 
lauly Bviidforil, v, .103; HOiida II u 


pleturo of l.ady Bradford for 
Hugliimdoii, V. .|0.l; wliia Coaiirii- 
ivUrti with Oliliiiimidnlo, vi, Oni; 
nt n'a dinner In (hirzoii Hlrool, 
vl, 000; ill B'a (nnoriil, vi. 020 
Bradford, dtli Earl of (till IHOH 


Viarmint Nowiiort), I, 301 

Bradford, Ktli Eiirl of, ‘ l.nddo,' vl, 
179, 208 

Bradford, Sollnn, Counloaa of (wlfn 
of Brd Karl), v, cliaii. vll; family 
and Oral aeouainliinrii with I), v, 
238, 230 ; tntlmaey, v, 2.10, vl, t(19, 
170, 056; volnniinoiiH eorreaiioii- 
dunoo, V, 3.11; B'a dovollim, v, 
242-3.M; cliiiraclor, v, 2.|3; lov- 
ora' eoniody batwaoii tliinn, v, 3.16 • 
240 ; lottora wrilltm lo her on 
mourning iiiiiior, v. 361; I.iuly 
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1 ) Hui*/ ('ttiiiil intn'h»Ho. V, 

.|.|U: liidin'eii.iire to ll a inivelH. v, 
4,011; n uieelliig In the tireen Pnrli, 
v. 171; niid .1. I 'hiinilii.rliiiii, v, 
470; lit ll'ii riweiiliiiii to I’rlnre ntnl 
I'rltieeea iif Wiilee, v, 481; nieetu 11 
III Crieln*!, vi, 07, 0(|.t ; 11 deei'i'iliea 
Uei.|lii I'lmgri'Ke In her, vi, 328; 
aeea Irooiiiiut of the rnlonr frnin 
Downing Hlrenl, vi, 434; dined 
witli li. anil vlalled him wlien iii 
In riondon, vi, 4!17: A'lidj/r/ifnn, vi, 
507, 009, OOll; nliaeiil from ll'a 
Inal dinner, vl, 1100; reel|i|i,iit nf 
B'a Inal vlalt, vl, llllll ; nnreliig l,urd 
llriidford during B'u tninl illneKn, 
vl. tut; IJneeii Vletiirla glvea liee 
mlnlivliivii inirlriiR nf B, vl, 017; 
Meiiilier of tinier nf tlin Bee, vl, 
030 

Brndfurd, Ida, ConnteaH iif (till 1808 
VlaeiiiiiileeM NeW|iort), v, 384; vl, 
207, 434, 4;iH, tiMO, ll'.ld. 039 
Briidlangli, Chnrlea, v, 387; vl, 034, 
079, 082, 0311 

Brand, Henry, -Slieiiker, Iv, OUl; v, 
3113, 308, 4117; vl, 020 
Briimlea, Dr. tlenrg; ■'fliidy a/ J.erd 
/(rneiiim/te/i/, i|nnleil, 1. 301: un 
l'rnr(l(i, tir n I'lirt’t /MKw/ifrr, I, 
31111; 11. 2.M1 

Brnyliriiiike, I, ord. Ill, 222, 227 
Brewaler, Dr. I-'. C. /Hvraefi (n 
f/ttdine, iintdril, I, 193 
nrldgeiiiiin, Kenernl Hie linn. I.'rniii'la, 
v, 283; vl, 023, OHO 
Tlrldimvt, ViaeniinteBM, v. 02 
llrldiinrt. Vlaenniil, v, 02. 6,'l, 04 
Itriglit, Cniuiii, V, tl7, 71 
Bright, iliihii, ndiiilrea I'tipnnllln, I, 
119; refereiire in deliiite In ifere* 
BifOtinirg Hftirk, I. 241; opiiineii 
l.'nriiiry lieftirin, li, 230, v, 3011; 
angar unenlhni. ll. 239 ; Mntielienler 
Helinul and Mayinndli Bill, II, 330; 
and I'Vrrnnil, ll, 870 

h'reii Trade, ill. 3; Irinh l.tiiid 
I’lirelinHii inilley, ill, 17. v. 120; 
Nuvlgivllnn Bill, III, 200; frlendll. 
tiena with, and adiitlrnlluti nf, l>, 
III. 241, 260, 300, 324. 300. 012. 
Iv, 10 , 19. 294, attaek nil I) 

on Vltllera'a miilltiri, Ili, 414: liilei" 
view with D nl nlglil at tirusveiinr 
(late, ill, 438, 439. 4HI; allltiulu 
on Uefnriii, Ili, Otm, 042, vl. Dili, 
179. 292; India. III. Olll; ntlltiidn 
t(i Derhy (Inveriiiiieiit, 111, OOH 
1‘eare party, iv. 3. 24, 74. 345; 
Didln Bill, Iv, 129, 142, 147, 100; 
nltarba tteforni lull nf 1809 - 
' faury traiirhlaea,' Iv. 203 203; 
vtilea In espel Derby (Inveriiment 


ndvoctttctj Gladstone’s £5 scheme 
iu proforonoo to household suffrage^ 
iv, 523, 681, 583, 586; against 
minority ropresentntion, iv, 546, 
561; on tUo Colonies, Iv, 666 
Urges combination of parties to 
settlo Irish question (1866). v. 7; 
scoffs at D’s Irish University 
scheme as ‘ a pill good against an 
earthquake,’ v, 8; supports Irish 
Biaostablishmont, v, 15 ; protests 
against D’s refusal to resign, v, 34; 
•i)oreonal attack on D which ends 
their friendship, v, 36; joins Qlnd- 
stone’s 1869 Ministry, v, 102; B’a 
crltlcittitt of Ivis Irish policy, v, 
317; rejoins Ministry in 1878. v, 
265, 267, 2G9 ; urges strict neu- 
trality In Turko-Sorbian War. vl, 
80, 87; opposes B’a Ministry at 
1880 election, vi, 519 
Bromley, Sir R. M., iv, 82, 35, 42, 
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Brooks, Shirley, iii. 492 
Brougham, Lord, description of him 
ns M.P. iu Younfj Bu)ce, i. 129; 
thrown over aa Glmncellor by Mel* 
bourne, i, 278. 279; understand- 
ing with Jjyndhurflt, i, 802-304; 
oficrod by Canning Chief Barony 
of the ExcUoquer, 1. 887; speech 
on Canadian Rebellion, ii, 18; I) 
introduced to him, ii, 35; hia 
Hpcoelj in defence of Queen Caro- 
line utilised by D. ii, 40; abuses 
the Whigs, ii, 64; praises Ds 
Hpeoch of Augufit 30, 1848, hi. 
110; in confoTcnce with Derby, ui. 
130; letter to Lord Lansdowno on 
French novolution, iil, 191; attacks 
Bill for repeal of Navigation Laws, 
ill, 200; Ills lottcva at Hughendco, 
V, 200 

ii. a. 240, 829, 388, 390; Recollec- 
tions, ciiiolod, ii, 240, 888, 397, 
390; iii. 210, 245, 285 
lirowiic, Ocncrnl Si\m, v>, 480 
lirowno, G. Lnthom,, li, 222 
Bvownc, Harold, Bisliop, v, 69 
Browning, Robert, vi, 288, ooo 
Hrownlow, Ear!, iv, 420 
Tiruco, I)r. Mitclioll, vi, 610 
Bnic'o, H. Austin (afterwards Lord 
Alierdarol, iv. 580; y. 93 
Bruce, Lord and Lady Ernest, ii. 92, 

no, 220 

(‘aftenvi^'ds" Stanley V Lady 
Augusta, iv, 888, 888, 895, v, 47 

B^runnow: Baron, • 

,l„r, iii, 192 251 404,^619, ^624^, 
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111 , 458; interchange of presents, 

\h, 461-463, iv. 355; devotion to 
D. lii, 465. V, 237, vi. 554; limi- 
tations, iij, 465, coat of arms, iii, 
466, 467; death, iii, 472, 473; 
buried at Hughenden, Ui. 473, v, 
232. vi. 621; visits from Disraelis 
at Torquay, iii, 550. iv. 52. 83. 
169, 194, 267. v, 401; D’r last 
letter to her (November 5, 1863). 
iv. 340 

Buccleucb, Duchess of, vi, 208 

Buccleuch, Duke of, ii, 182, 881; iil. 
381; iv, 655; vi, 577, 687, 588, 
695 

Buchanan, Sir Andrew, vj, 49. 52, 
71. 88. 157. 178, 185, 227, 235 

Buchon. ii, 160 

Buck, L. W., ii, 401 

Buckingham, Duchess of, ii. 182 

Buckingham, 1st Duke of. i, 214. 
273 

Buckingham, 2nd Duke of (till 1839 
Marquis of Chandos), and B’a first 
Wycombe contest, i, 214, 215; 
member for Bucks, i, 221, in. 19; 
spokesman of the farmers in Parlia* 
mont, i, 262, il, 320; political in- 
trlguo with D and Byndhurst in 
1834, 1, 262-264; friend of D. i, 
2C8. 376. 881. ii. 29, 41. 47, CO. 
64, 91: takes chair at a Tory din- 
ner at Wycombe at which D speaks, 
i, 274, and seconds him at Carl- 
ton Club, i, 276, 281, 326; the 
ChondoB clause, i, 816; gives din- 
ner where D meets Peel and Gra- 
ham, i. 881; 'a very important 
person.’ i, 336; congratulates D 
on maiden speech, ii, 11; helps him 
in Parliament, il, 22-24; succeeds 
to dukedom, ii, 65; resigns (1842) 
from Peel’s Government because of 
Peel’s Corn Law policy, ii. 124; 
has groat party to meet Queen at 
Stowe, ii, 248, 249; D protests 
during election of 1847 against be- 
ing regarded as a nominee of the 
Duke, iii, 25; and D’s candida- 
ture for the leadership, iii, 117; 
with D. Marlborn, iv, 82 
Buckingham, 3rd Duke of (till 1861 
Marquis of Chandos). coming of 
age ii, 234: aud Bucks contest of 
1847 iii, 20, 24; good adminis- 
trative work at Treasury ^under 
D In 1852. iii. 446. iv. 83; D 
wishes for hia belp^ in If? 8-9 as 
Cabinet Minister, iv. 161, 199. 
Lord President (1866). ly* ^44. 
445; Colonial Secretary (1867). 
iv 504. 515; and the 1867 Re- 
form Bill, iv, 616, 541 ; Fenian 
plots, iv, 674; Education Ddl. iv, 
580, '581, V, 46 ^ ^ 
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BhUov, Siv John Yiivdu- (otter XatiS 
Lord Churston), ii, 'i02; iii, 11)2, 
1.11, 270, 315, 801; iv, 118, -105 
Billow, Count von, vi, 310, 331 
niilwer, Sir Ilonry (iiflorwarrtK Lord 
Dnllins), i. 12.1; ii, 73, 161; Iii, 
182, 340, 390 

Buhvor, Sir Henry, vi, 423, 129 
Bniwor, Sir Kdwnrd, ooo Ijytloa 
Bniwor, liOdy, iii, 438 
Bunson, Olio.vniier, ii, 103 
Biiol, (lonnt, iv, 10, 220, 224 
Bn.rdctl, Lftdy, i, 301) 

BuriieU, Sir Brnneis, i, 129, 211, 
307-370; ii, 4, 8, 00, 70; iii, 120 
.Biirdott-CouUa, Baroness, ii, 21; vi, 
346 

Biirgli, Mrs. do, vi, 170 
BitrKiiorsli, Ijiidy, i, 003 
Murgliorsii, Lord, i, 107, 154 
Burgou, Bonn, V, 430 
Bnrito, Kdiniind, ineonaislent parly 
T'oeord, i, 270; D's indeliledncas to, 
i, 807, 308; Ida apoeoiios and !)’« 
eomimrod, ii, 220 ; D's judgment 
on him, ii, 273, 297; ono of llio 
glories ot Itncta, iii, 26, 100; and 
India, iii, 612 
Burnet, Bislioii, II, 283 
Hnn'cH, Mir Charles, ii, 401 
Burrows, Genoral, vi, 686 
Burt, Tliomna, v, 359, 488 
Burton, Sir 1'. \V„ v, 336 
Bury, Lady CiuirloUe, 1, 344 
Buln, Marnuis of, iv, 668; v, 140, 
167, 158, 388 

Butt, laaae, iii, 422, 40D ; v, 2()0, 
281, 282, 337, 482 
Byron, ijord, admirntion for Isaac 
U’Israoll, i, 14; Murrn.v’s deBcrip- 
tion ot liim in 1822, i, 37, 38; anei:- 
dolo of liiin and ilia bnatinan, i, 97 ; 
ilia valet Titn, i, 158, 175, 210, 
383-886; his rooms in tiio Albany, 
i, 353 ; drawn ns Cadurcla iii 
yaiieiia, i, 301-304; ilia roman- 
tieiam, ii, 170 

Cabinet, power of, ii, 000; and tbo 
Sovereign, vi, 468—408 
Cabinets, Burby-Dlsrneli (1862), Iii, 
346; (1858), iv, 119, iOl. 199; 
(1800), iv, 446, 6)5; DiarncU 

(1808), iv, 692, V, 2; Disraeli 
(1874), V, 288; Boaeonsfleld (ro- 
conalructod) (1878), vi, 270, 280 
Cadiz, i, 148-145 

Cadogiin, Earl, previously Viscount 
Obclaen, v, 363; vi, 484, 698, 001, 
006 

Cagliari nlTaiit iv, 123, 124, 180 
Cairns, Sir Hugli MaeOiilmont, nflor 
1807 Lord (after 1878 Kurt) 
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Hi, 390, 520 

Cotton, Sir J. ITymle, I, 221. 309; HI. 
3 02 

Colton, Alderman, Lord Mayor, v, 
402 

CouHon, B. T., HI, 504, 505; Iv, IH, 
30 

Courtenay, T. P., Hi. 450 
Cousin, H., ii, 149, 159 
Cowen, Josepli, vl, .325 
Cowley, Lady, ii, 118 
Cowley, Countess, vi, 187 
Cowley, Lord (died 1847), li, MH, 
840 

Cowley, Far!, iii. 3H.5, 390; iv, 55, 
124. 210. 217. 21H. 221, 222. 227, 
220, 310, 40H, fi2H; v. 422 
Cowper, Henry, iv, 450; v, 17; vi, 
187 

Gowpor, CountosH, v, 233 
OowpPi' William, vi, 57 
Cox, Kov. John, iii, 227, 233 
Craig, Gibson, H, (1 
Granborno, boo Kallslnu’y 
Cranbrook, see Hardy 
Oranworlb, Lord, Hi, 475 

n no 


oxftcutoi* and logiitco of Lord Hert- 
ford, ii, 127, 180; aaUrisod aa Rig- 
by in Ooninoshy, ii, 201, 223; D‘s 
reminiscences of Orokcr, ii, 226, 
227, iii, 28‘1; asks Bentinck about 
D’s effectiveness in debate, iii, 87 ; 
ignoi'cs D in Quarterly, iii, 187; 
criticises his December ^852) 
BudRot there, iii, 480; erumblera 
against D confldo in him, iii, 480 
Cromer, Earl of, v, 464; vi, 419, 441— 
443, 445; Modern I'igypt, vi, 446 
Cross, Sir Richard (afterwards Vis- 
count), leading Lancashire Con- 
Borvativo, v, 174; Homo Secre- 
tary, V, 287-280, 308, vi, 279; 
‘Mr. Secy, X,’ v, 3G0. 864; chiefly 
rosponHlmo for social referni, 1874- 
80, V, 364, 800, 370, 372; hia pre- 
cautions to safeguard D, v, 386; 
not a noworCwl orator, v, 825. vi, 
fil9; Eastern Question, vi. 123. 


137,’ 130, 171, 181, 194,' 205; sup- 
ports B in Cabinet of Dacembor 


JUILLn wiiuiiii-u u. 

I'l, 1877, vi, 201; on dcpressioa 
of tnido. vl, 23G; his note on the 
llorhy dlsjnUo, vl, 275; prosecu- 
tion of Mnrvin. vi, 803 ; Afghan 
War, vl, 887, 391; in favour of 
disanhuion, Mnrcli, 1880, vi, B24; 
O', 0, n., vi, 081; Inst OaWnnt of 
H Ministiw, vi, 530 
Ouhltli, Oeorgo. 1, 301 
Oiillnn, Cardinal, iv, 488; a Icadot of 
Trisli Koman Oatholio opinion, v, 
'5; D's Univoraily scliemo, v, 6, 9; 
donouncos Gladstona'a Irish Uni- 
vorslly Bchomo. v, 204 
Orlcliton, V, 473 ... 

Ovlmonn War, ii. 106, 180, 810; lii, 
ohnp. XV ; iv, chap, i; pence nego- 
tiations, iii, 2-6, 24-80; v, 127, 
ino, 133. 184, 136 , 

Crisis Examined, The, i, 260 


Orispl, vl. 256 
Oumhorlnnd 


Chnnliorlniuj, Dulio of. i, 828 ; vi. 340 
Cumming, 88 . „ .o 

Curiosities of hiteraluxe, i, 11, la, 

IB; iii, 144 

Oviinis’ 'i' *i'il: *vi. 278-276, 285. 

206, 298, 301, 302, 385, 

Cyiirus C^onvention. vi, 298-804, 332 
M3, 844, 346. 847. 349, 360. 364 

eco-, 800, 466. 456 


Dailu Nows, organ of Liberal psrty. 
11 385, 'ioo; iv, 203. 228 , v, 1-15, 

i ft . -..>1 ■nisicvnrtfln fttTnCltlCS. 


38b, auui IV. ». 

vi', 100; and Bulgarian atiociUcs, 

Drtfli/^5vhf//Vap/i, iii, 490; v. 145, 
^75; vi. 76. 180. 217 .. 

Dalhouslo. Marquis of. »b 6'. "• 


D’Aumale. Due de, 'iv, 94, 109 117, 
131, 302, 330, 348; v, 23o! 297, 
800 

Davies, Scrope, i, 38 
Davitt, Michael, vi. 509 
Davy, Lady, i, 51 
Dawson, George, i, 277 
Dawson, Mrs., i, 377; ii, 28, 33, 125, 
230; iii, 117, 388 
Day, iv, 518 

Decazes, Due. ii, 151, 152, 338; v. 
445 

Dccazes, Duchesse, ii, 152, 158 
Deisne, J. T., succeeds Barnes as 
editor of The Times, ii, 168; D’s 
friendly relations with him. iii, 109, 
124, 131, iv, 360, 596, v, 352, 385, 
vl, 86; Lord. Gecrye Bentincfe, iib 
820, 330; on the Thiers plagiarism, 

iii, 394; on Gladstone and Derby 
Ministry, iv, 118, 119; quarrel with 
D, iv, 151; would like 1) made 
Viceroy of India, iv, 177; prema- 
ture publication of 1859 Reform 
Bill, iv. 200; on 1867 Reform BUI. 

iv, 492, 523; ‘Pell Mail journal 
intellect,’ v, 86; Gladstone’s Edin- 
huryh Review arliclc, v, 181; ad- 
miration of D’s statesmanship in 
refusing to take office, 1853, v, 218, 
284; makes overtures to B’s Min- 
istry through Lady Derby, v, 458 

Do la Wnrr, Earl and Countess, ii, 
88; iv, 886 

Dc L’Isle, Lord, i, 829; li, 21. 70, 06 
Dcndera, i, 174 
Denison, G. A., iv, 415 
Denison Evelyn, iii, 573, 575; iv, 
880, 422; vi, 584 
Denman, Lord, ii, 44, 47 
Denmark, King of, vi, 16 
Denmark, Prince and Princess Chris- 
tian of, iv, 398 
Denvil, i, 262 
De Quincey, i, 38 

Derby, Countess of (wife of 14th 
Earl), iv. 331; 569, 585; v, 19, 
109, 111, 476 . , , 

Derby, Mary, Countess of (wife of 
15th Earl, till 1870 Marchioness of 
Salisbury), entertains D at Hat- 
field, iii, 386, iv, 381; at Hnghen- 
den, iv, 355; close friendship for 
D and Mrs. D. iv, 421; marriage 
to D’s friend Derby, v, 123, 124; 
entertains D at Knowsley, v, 128; 
her political parlies, v, 252; brings 
D and Salkbury together, v, 284; 
helps D politically, V, 328, vi, 149, 
495; offer of G. C. B. to Carlyle, 
V, 358; at Woburn, vi. 187, 188, 
Derby's inaction, vi, 195 
Derby, 13th Earl of, naturalist, death, 

Dprbv.**14th Earl of (till 1851 Lord 


2U; sj)(!Ocii priiiNcul by D (IHdO), ii, 
87; Onloiiial Kofrotavy (1841), il, 
117; hU'ong pvojudifa agaiuNl. I.), i, 
197, iiiul Protection, i. 1*14, 
2‘JO; l)iinloro(l l).v D uh ‘ tho Huimrt 
of dobtilc,’ ii, tin?; D's noor oi»in- 
ion of him, ii, 12-10; kooh to tho 
Lords, ii, 242; disficnt from Pool ut 
Corn Law criRis (1845), ii, tlSf), 
ilBG; rofuRoa 3oiu PcoI'k vocon* 
Ktructod Ciibinot, ii, 1)48 ; no op- 
portunity to explain roaignatiou In 
Houho of liOrda, il, 848 

Londor of Proloctionist party, Hi, 
2, 9; ‘full of fun nnd chulT.’ Hi, 
8; no poreonn-l roliitions with D 
(184Q), iii, 12; 1) calls his trans* 
forenco from tho Commons to Iho 
Lords ‘ a misfortune for tlio coun- 
try,’ iii. 18; nob acknowlcdgod by 1) 
ns his loiidor, ill, 20; prcmdcfl ovor 
Protectionist ' Onbinot ^ in London, 
iii, 81; on Jew Bills, iii, 7t, 72, 70; 
lulcQWiiriuncss disapproved by Beit- 
tlnclc, iii, 81, 8(5, 87, 01; dines with 
D, iii, 104; asks him to sum up 
tbo Session, iii, 104, 105; reluc- 
tant to 800 B leader, iU, 120 ; cor- 
respondence on leadorslup with D, 
iii, 121-128, 181. 184, 141; ku«- 
gosts Horrios, iii, 122; suggests 
Ooinmitteo of Three, iii. 188; Com- 
mittoo appointed, iii, 109 ; praisoa 
D's Local Taxation (1849) speech, 
in, 201; coitfcvoncca with D, Hi, 
204; attacked by Graham, iii, 205; 
near prospect of 'a Stanley Minis- 
try,’ lii, 200; banquet to Protec- 
tionists at Mansion House, iii, 207. 
208 ; 0]>poso8 chango of policy, iii, 
212; dm’eronce with D about Sink- 
ing Fund and Protectionist agita- 
tion — correspondoneo, iii, 214- 
238; correspondence with I) about 
Colonial Society, iii. 238—287; 
Burgliloy meeting. Hi, 238-240; 
urges 1) to consult Herrios, iii, 247 ; 
censure of Palmerston's Greek pol- 
icy, iii, 268; Papal aggression, iii, 
207; on overtures to Graham, iii, 
275-277 ; dinner to D nnd Opposi- 
tion lenders (1861), iii, 281; un- 
suecesaful attempt to form a Oov- 
orumont, ill, 286-206; iiis policy 
about Protection, iii, 208, 200, 
351-863, 856, 867, 860, 869, 377, 
408, 410 ; succeeds to ibo earldom, 
iii, 308; disagreement with D about 
Protection, iii, 814-817; D’s treat- 
ment of him in. Lord Ocorgre Bcii- 
iinclc, iii, 326-328; correspondence 
with D on Heform nnd Ooionial 
representation, iii, 031-30.5; Rue- 

coiVo TJofftvm •nm Ms^o.s Vti aaft. 


420; onthusiafitic roccptiuii in Oily, 

iii, -I3r>; ])roto«lH against further 
coufoSHlonH in Budget, Hi, 440, 
441 : resignation, iii, 440 ; and the 
Coalition, iii. 47.5, 476; against J)’h 
progressivo idoaH, HI, 483; praised 
by Press na a reformer, Hi. .500; us 
Chancellor of Oxford, oonfors lion. 
D.C.Ij. on I), Hi, .500; (llsapiirovea 
D’s India policy, HI, Gll, 512; at- 
tacks of gout, iii, 368. 520. .5IH; 
ontortains D at Knowsloy, Hi, 627, 
528; relations with his party and 
with ]), iii, 546-5‘l9; iiolicy during 
Crinioan IVnr, Hi, 662; pollticiil po- 
sition (18.56), lii. 6,58, 659: asluid 
to form a Oovcnimeut, ill, 569 ; un- 
RucccHsful offer to Palmerston, 
Gladslono, nnd Horliort, Hi, 501- 
604; fails to form Oovernmont-— 
D‘k disapnoinlment, Hi, B04-670 

His refusal of oHlce dotorminos 
D's career, iv, 1 ; dread of being 
compelled to take oltlco, Iv. 11; 
war* policy, iv, 19-22; rolatlona 
with D, iv. Hi; ndniinisirnlive ro- 
form, iv, 33, 40; and bis party, iv, 
6H, .50; approximation to lilud- 
Rlono, iv, 60, 70; Oblneso War. iv, 
71; doprecatPH D’s proposed ai'tion 
on Reform, iv, HO, 81; conimlls 
D on parly tactics, iv, 102, IL3; 
Prime Minister (1H.58), iv. 114- 
110; India Bill, iv, 131; criticises 
D’tt conduct of i^uKlnesH, iv, 137-- 
140; granted by Queen aulliorlly to 
dinsolvn, iv, 14*1, 146; defends D’s 
Slough speeeh, iv, 1.52; asks (Had- 
slono to .inin Government, iv, llO, 
1.54-160, 164, 241; Ionian IhIuiuIh, 
jv, 100; drafts Queen's Indian 
Proclamation, iv, lOK; tiike.R ehtivgo 
of Reform policy (August, 1H.5R), 

iv, 182; eorrespomleneo with 1) 

nhout patronage, iv, 182, 1H3; 

about Lytton’s tln'onlcnnd resigna- 
tion, iv, 190-194 ; and al>out Un- 
form, iv, 184, 1H6. 102-197; on 
dissolution, iv, 207, 213: corres- 
pondcuco with 1) about Napoleon 
III. nnd Italian ]ioHcy, iv. 221- 
226 ; advocates armed noutrallly, Iv, 
230; toudenry to support PnlmerH- 
ton ngalnsb Itussoll, Iv, 234, 238; 
insists on strict noulruHty being 
mado clear in (^noon’s Rpooch 
(Juno, 1860), iv, 24.5; resigns, il, 
251; warm acknowIodgmcnU to D, 
iv, 201; doprofialoB overthrow of 
Palmovhton, iv, ‘206; olTors him sup- 
port, iv, 279, 284, 208. 204; warns 
D of cabal, iv, 284; national do- 
foneo, iv, 808; supports I) against 

j- Otn. SS. t s 


pressed by D to arrange new com- 
A 420, 430; overtuvea to 

Adullamites, iv, 439, 440; Prim© 
Minister (18GG), 441-445; pushes 
Roforin forward, iv, 453, 458; Lux- 
omburK, iv, 472; suggests iious’e- 
liold suffrage, iv, 484; adopts it. iv. 
488, bnfc with checks, iv, 489; pro- 
poses it to Cabinet, iv, 491 ; ins pro* 
ceodings in Cabinet narrated by B 
iv, 495-497; taken aback by Cran- 
liornoK I'liBignation, iv, 498; ac- 
cepts larger measure, iv, 511* ex- 
nhiins Reform Bill to party meet- 
ing, iv, 519; urges D to insist on 
nilnmlorial wilUngnoRB to consult 
tho House of Commons, iv, 523* 
congratulates him on ‘ triumphant 
success,’ iv, 627; recommends Bill 
to Lords, iv. 660; praises D at 
Manchester, iv, 554; responBibility 
for the Bill, iv, 569-5G8; compli- 
nionlod by D on results of his ad- 
ininistvation, iv, 570; resignation, 
Iv, .682-686, 687—690; recommends 
H as successor, iv, 68G; confirms 
D’fl action about Ohelmsford, iv, 
694; attneka of gout, Iv, 166, 186, 
a.K), 0H8. 431. 020. 561. 509. 577. 
682 


Position in party aftor resigna- 
tion, V, 1 ; views on Irish Church, 
V, 12, 18; dlsaatisGcd with Stan- 
ley's amondmcnl, v, 21; advises 
ugiiinst resignation, v, 27; ou D’s 
occlesiastieal appointments, v, 69, 
67-09 ; coiiRtanfly consulted by D, 
V, 73 ; declines Lord Lieutenancy 
of Middlesex, v, 73; fears outcome 
of (Inneral Election, v, 89; ou tho 
vuHulls, V, 92 ; disapproves at first, 
Imt llnally satlsflod with, Govern- 
luont’s immediate rosignnlion, v, 
04-90 ; congratulates ‘ Lady Bca- 
consfloid,' V, 100; refuses to coun- 
loiianeo compromiso on Irish 
Ohureh Bill, v, 100, 108; illness 
and death, v, 108, 109 ; B’s rela- 
tions with, and inibllc eulogy of, 
him, V. 109-111 

Derby, 15Lh Earl of (till 1851 Ed- 
ward Slaiiloy, from 1851 to 1809 
Lord Stanley), licvolutionari/ Eviefe 
(now edition, 1864) dedicated to 
him, i, 2-12; appoints Tita mossen- 
gor in India O/Tico, i, 384; in fa- 
vour of Jew Bill, ill, 71, 72, 78; 
oloctod for Lyiue, ill, HO; D’s polit- 
ical pupil, ill, 208; praised by D 
to W. Boresford, iii, 219; break- 
fasts willi D (1860), iii, 251; sup- 
ports D in dissociating party from 
Protection, iii, 203, 264, 309, 878; 
at Huglionden, iii, 279, 392; for- 


Prm. ja 492. 499. 501: on In- 

Protestantism, 
It. 544, supports Derby in refns- 
in^office (1855), iii, 564. 665 

Crimea, iv. 18. 
IJ. 23; refuses office from Palmers- 
juf’ Hughenden. iv, 

40, 175, 186, 264, 355; adminis- 
trative reform. IV, 40-42; mUun- 
derstanding with D (1857). iv, CO- 
OS; hesitates to join Derby's Cab- 
inet (1858), iv, 117; Colonial Sec- 
rctary, iv, 118; a reformer, iv, 121 
180,^ 424; Church rates, iv, 127* 
Minister for India, iv, 161, 164-^ 
114, 175, 235; relations with 
nie Court, iv, 171; intimacy with 
D, IV, 173-170. 259, 297; they 
work at Reform together, iv, 185, 
18G, 188, 189 ; popularity with tho 
middle classes, iv, 186, 260; action 
in Cabinet on Reform Bill, iv 193- 
199, suggested by D as Prime Min- 
ister (1859), iv, 259, 260; Greek 
throne, iv, 331, 332, 335; refuses 
office from Russell, iv, 425; D 
against idea of his premiership in 
1805 and 1866, iv. 425. 429; 
against Gladstone’s Reform Bill 
(1866), iv. 432. 437; Foreign Sec- 
rotary (1866), iv. 443. 449; non- 
interventiou, iv, 467; foreign pol- 
icy — Luxemburg question, Iv, 
409-474; Reform Bill of 1867, 
iv, 480. 500. 604. 505, 515, 

518. 536; summoned to Knowaley 
by Derby’s illness, iv, 584; assists 
D to form a Government (1868), 
iv, 585. 687-589; lends Mis. D 
Foreign Office for her party, iv, 
699 

Irish Church policy, v, 12, 13, 
90; the Alabama question, v, 14, 
80-83, 177; moves amendment to 
Gladstone’s Irish Church resolu- 
tions, V, 21; Ahy.ssinian expedition, 
V, 43; at Lucerne in attendance on 
the Queen, v, 50, 86; conduct of 
foreign policy generally approved, 
V, 80; on Prussian armaments, v, 
84-86; despondent abont General 
Election, v, 86: in favour of im- 
mediate resignation, v, 94, 96; and 
Mrs. D’s peerage, v, 101; succeeds 
to earldom, v, 100; declines leader- 
ship in the Lords, v, 112, 113; 
luarringp, v. 128, 124; entertains D 
nnd Lady B at Knowsley, v, 128; 
trusted by tho middle classes, v, 
172; suggested as substitute for D 
in leadership, v, 173, 174; attends 
D’s Manchester meeting in 1872, v, 
186, 192. 193; Ballot Bill in 

Lords, V, 199, 200; abroad during 
Avlela oTi Tricli TTnJvprRitv Rill 


ary mon — lU'ossca Oarlylo’a claims, 
V, <155, 558; congralulates B on 
‘olosins,'' tim campaign f of the 1875 
Rcssiun ] with u victory,’ v. 593 ; 
luRitivo Hlavo circular, v, 397, 398; 
campai’od to Salisbury, v, 410; 
Suez Canal, v, 412, 413, 439-454, 
450; Tsar Aloxandor’s visit to 
England, v, 414-410; dealings with 
Spain, V, 410-419; relation with 
tho Queen, v, 417-419, 430; Bis- 
tnarclc’s tliroiifc to France, v, 421— 
420; on D's proposed rotiromonl, v, 
493; scouts idea of promiorahip, v, 
495: introduces I) to Houbq o£ 
Loras, v, 520; relations to Hardy 
and Korthcote, v, 527, 528 

Couducta Eastern Question with 
I) outside Cabinet (1875), vi, 16; 
rocominonds ndhorenco to Audrassy 
note, vi, 10; Bismarck’s overluroa 
(1870), vi, 20-22; D complains of 
Foreign OITlco under lila manage- 
inont vi, 23, 44-40; absorption 
in Eastern Question, vi, 02; ex- 
plains dlflicultioa of diplomatio sit- 
uation, vi, 03, 04; neutrality in 
Turco-Surbiau War, vi, 07; B 
praises hia energy and akill, vigour 
and dociaion, vi, o2, 02, 72, 7(i, 7T: 
si^eocli ou Eastern Question and 
Constaniinoplo, September 11, 1870, 
vi, 02-04; acknowledgoa that Bul- 
garian atrocities have clinngod tho 
position of tlio Government, vi, C9; 
hia policy, vi, 72, 70, 78; on Rus- 
sian. influcnco in Serbia, vi, 75, 70; 
Oonforonco proposod, vi, 87 ; at- 
tacked by Liddon, vi, 04; Cabinet 
and OonferoncQ instructions, vi, 95, 
90; refuses to contoinplalo military 
or naval action, vi, 90, 100 : no co- 
ercion of tho Forte, vi, 108, 109; 
Salisbury at OonsLanlinoplo (Jonfor- 
onco, vi, 111, 110; draft of 

Queen’s Spoeoh, 1877, rewritten by 
1>. vi, lie, 117 ; inaintalua peace- 
ful tendency of Ministerial policy 
against Argyll’s nltaclc, vi, 119 ; 
London protocol, vi, 130; warns 
Turkey of dangers of rejection, vi, 
131; warning despatch of May to 
Russia, vi, 185; against war, and 
especially war by Turkoy’s sioo, vi, 
138, 189; B begins to doubt his 
adequacy, vl, 139-142; Queen’s 
discontent with 73orby, vi, 143-146, 
147, 140, 15(3-159, 170; B appeals 
to him in vain for support, vi, 446, 
140 ; agrees to forward stops, vl, 
162; B’s appeal to tako loud in ac- 
tive policy, vi, 182 183; concilia- 
tory in Cabinet, vl, 184, and in 

tfllk wU.h R (notnPol- vi 


Jununry, 1878, vi, 813-215; op- 
liosos B's drntt of Qmiini’H Spcooii, 
vi, 21G; I'csistB soiulinB floot to tiui 
Dnrtiiinoilos, vl, 210, 225, 227; rci- 
siftiis, vi, 228 ; uftor ii fow diu-B 
iiiioortuinly voturiia, vi, 230-231) ; 
Queoii'B Bimoyiinco, vl, 235; un- 
eoncili/itoi'y attitiulo in Ciibiiidt, vi, 
237, 238, Pluvi), '’ill voiuly fov more 
forward policy, vl, 2.11; Qiumu ou 
his conduct, vi, 245 2471 ids di- 
nUnlaliod posiliou, vi, 247-250; ox- 
poelod to resign wlion jdiico of nniiR 
in tlio liOvnnl; acquired, vl, 252- 
25.5 ; demand for BnijmlBslon to tlio 
Powers of Rusaia'a terms to Tur- 
koy, vi, 260, 257; roalitniilioii lU'Icr 
Oahinot of March 27, 1878, vl, 
202-208 ; his own version of its 
procoodlngs, vi, 204-200; statomont 
in Parliament, vi, 208 ; Gurlor 
olforod by B and rotuaod, vl, 200, 
270 ; controvorsy aliniit cause of 
resignation, vi, 271-278; henollcini 
result ot resipnalion, vi, 278, 270; 
on MiniBlcrinl coinnlianco with 
Queon’s personal wishes, vi, 457; 
opposes B St Ocnersl Kloi'tlon. 
1880, vl, 52) ; aiipreclution of 
I'hulymion, vi, 507; at U's funoral, 
vi, 020 

Dering, Sir JO., ill, 502 
do Ros, T,ovd, il, 01 
Derry, Bishop, v, 0 

Development o/ the Kuropean Na- 
Hone, qnolod, vi, 307; montiiined, 
vl, 1)00 

Do Vcrc, 1, 8) 

Dovonslilro, Dnlm of, Iv, 420; v, 00 
))cym, Count, vl, 185 
D'Kynconrt, JIlss 0. Tonnyson, il, 13, 
148 

d’lIauBBCz, Baron, i, 200, 207 
Diar)! of Two Piirliamente, (luolcil, v. 

3.38, 617, Oil); vi, 100 
DIoir, Quinlln, i, 307; iil, 1711 , 23.1 
Dicken.s, Clmrlcs, il, 184, 2111; Iv, 00; 
vl, 42 

Diohilseli, Marsliali vl, 00 
Dillwyn, V, 38.1 

Dilko. ,Slr Oharlcs, v, 187, 307; vl, 
540, 557, 584, 001, 002, 000 
Dieracli, Dr.njamiii, by Moyncll, iv, 
420; vi, 4112 

Dieraeli nnd hie Dan, 'ly Hir AVIlllain 
PruBor, ill, 380; rimstuntly quotcil 
throughout volunics iv, v, and vi 
Dieraeli, a Htndy in Pereonatity ami 
Ideae, by ,Slcliol, 11, 40(1; vl, (145 
Dieraeli in Oulitne, (piotod, I, 103 
Disruoll, Bmijarain, after 1870 Karl 
of Bouconslleld, »i)ceslr,v, I, cliaii, i; 
paronls, i, cliaji, II; ajipearunce of. 


1821 . — AvUdcd to a flvra oi 
soUciloi's, 1 . n2, ji8 

1822-1823. — Multifarious read- 
ing, i, 34: dinners at John Mur- 
ray ’a, I, 37-39 

1824. — Kirst attempt at a Ealiri- 
cal tale, i. 40; delicato health, i, 

42 ; lo\ir on Iho Rhino with his la- 
Iher. I. 42—58; abandons law, i. 54 

1825. -* stock HxcUaiiga spocu- 
IftlioiiN and lossos, 1, 65, 6G ; first 
ptiblication — Minine pamphlets,- i, 
67-00; Life of Paul Jones, i, 40, 
01; associated with Murray in at- 
tempt to cstahliali new journal, i. 
Gl— 78 ; mission to Lockhart, i, 60- 
08; meets Sir Walter Scott, i, 66- 
08 ; dialiko o£ Oroker, i, 72 ; The 
KcprtaciUnliuf. puldishcd, i, 72; 
break witli John Murray, i, 71-76 

182Q. — Publishes first novel, 
Vivien Orcji, i, 74, chap, vi; Iriond- 
ship with Mrs. Austen, i, 80-84; 
ill licaltli, i, 04 ; tour witli the 
Anslona in lliily, i, chap, vii 

1827. — Publislics seiiuel to 
Tiidnn Greu, i, 112; entered at 
Lincoln's Inn, i, 115; doapoudeucy 
and serious illnoas, i, 115, 110 

1828. — Pulili.sliea Poimnilta 

1829. — Tl'o 'Diarnolia move to 
Bradenlmm. i. I'iO. 121 

1830. — Prlcndshlp witli Butwpr 
Lytton, i, 12!l; The Young Duly 
written, i, 1211; miA pnblisbo^d. i. 
Ififi; tour with Meredith in Spain 
and the East, 1, chap, ix , 

1831. — 'Tonr continued, visit to 
.luvusaloin i, 172; death of More- 
ditb 111 Oairo, i, 177; return to 
EiiKland, 1, 170: withdraws from 
Idncobi's Inn, i, 201 . 

1832 — Pirst experience of Lon- 
don Boiloty, i, 20D-205; meeting 
with Mrs. Wyiulbnm Lewis, '• 
and with Peel, i, 206; P'tW'a'’™ 
Oallomania, 1 ,205; and Oonlarini 
Fleming, i, 181 i I''‘l'=P,™deol can- 
didalo for Wycombe, i, 211--214, 
dofeatod, i, 21S; first political 
prORramino, i, 217-220; 
at Wycoinlio a second time, , 220 . 
issues address for Bucks, b 220. 

^^1833. — Publisbes lafo.fi. 228; 
end 4 (roi/ i, 108; candidaturo for 

i, 339; begins the Mutilated Di 

Ho,,ar,r npiek.i. 


274; joins the CouBervatWeB. 1, 

276; moots Glsdstone at dinner at 
Lyndhurst’s, i, 277, 278; conte^U 
Taimton unsuccessfully, i, 281- 
286; quarrel with O’Connell, i, 
280-295; at a Pancy Ball, i. 304; 
leader-writing in Horning Post, i, 
304; publishes the VindicoHon, i, 

300 

1836. — Appreciation of Ttndi* 
cation by l^eel, i, 317; alli.'inee 
with Barnes of Tke Times, 5, 319; 
Jjetters of Hxinnymetle. i, 319-323; 
Bpirit of Whiggism, i. 324-326; 
elected to the Carlton Club, i, 326; 
articles in The Times, i. 331, 333; 
parted in tho autumn from * Hen- 
rietta,' i, 339; successful speech at 
Aylesbury, i, 333-335; publishes 
Benrietta Temple, i, 337, 339; be- 
comes a J.L\, i, B5I; embarrassed 
by debts, i, 346-354 

1837. — Epileptic attack, i, 357; 
money troubles, i, 358, 359; pub- 
lication of Venetia, i, 860; friend- 
ship with Sir Francis Burdett, I, 
368-370; accompanies Lyndhurat 
to Kensington Palace on Queen 
Victoria’s accession, i, 371; stands 
for Maidstone with Wyndham 
Lewis, i, 872-375; elected. 1. 875; 
tho Wyndham Lewises at Braden- 
ham, i, 379; ^isit to Woolbedtng, 

i, 379-382; improved health, 1, 
38; close of ‘mutilated diary,’ I, 
382; enters Parliament, ii, 1; wel- 
comed by Peel. )i, 2, 6, 11; maiden 
speech, ii, 7-14; speech on Copy- 
right Bill, ii, 15; votes for repeal 
of Boor Lew, ii, 80, 81 

1838 —Contributes to The Times. 

ii, 17 ; * death of Wyndham Lewis, 
ii' 22 ; successful speech on the 
Corn Laws, ii, 22-24; .at Quren 
Victoria’s Coronation, u, 30-33; 
courtship of Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, 
ii 84. 36-38. 40-42; at work on 
Atoms, ii, 38, 61, 65; quarrel 
with Charles Austin and the law- 
yers, ii, 42, 48; proceedings in 
the Queen’s Beach, ii, '44-49 

ISSB.'^I^overs quarrel, ii, 51- 
53 : independent attitude in Parlia- 
ment. ii. 67: writes lexers of 
‘LbUhb,’ on tie Bedchamber Plot, 
ii 68-80 ; publication of Aforco*. n. 
60 Cl 64-06; social life, u ho, 
50 GO 63, 04, 66; speech on 
Ohlrtisi, ii,; 64 75-86; 
ii, 67; tour in Germany, ii. 70-7-, 
rptiirn through Pans. n. 73 
1840 .— Attacks the 

over Chartism, ii, 85; 

Peel to attend Conference of Con- 
servative leaders, li. 


11 , nu; re(}i lurum j.viinisu-y, jj » 
application to him. ii, 118 - 12 - 1 ; 
Slanloy’H hostility, ii, 122; visit to 
Normandy, ii, 123 

184<2. — Suppoi'tH rcol's Govorii- 
incut oh Corn Uosolution, ii, 12*2. 
125, 133, 13'!; criticises Consular 
Hcrvico, ii, 120-120 ; louder of 
young inembors, ii, 130; aUncks 
rulincrslou'a foreign imlicy, il, 131— 
133; mainUina in two fipocches 
that commercial progress is u Tory 
policy, ii, 100, 13‘1; winter in Paris, 
il. 187, chap, v; friondsliip with 
Ijouis Phllippo, il, Idfl— 159 
, 1843.— Spoechos on commercial 
donrossion, ii, lOfl-139; defines his 
political attitude at Shrewsbury, 
ji, ld4; young Cambridge friends, 
Smytho, Munnors, and Oochriino, 
ii. 1G2-1GG; leads ‘Young Eng- 
land' party, ii. lGO-175; criticises 
fiovornment of Ireland, il, 175— 
177; Pool’s discourtesy to D, il, 
178. 179 ; supports Palmerston 

ngainat Peel on the Eastern Ques- 
tion, ii. 178-180; robukod by 
Peel's friends, ii, 181; litorury 
spoQcli at Manchester, ii, 18d ; ap- 
plies to Graham for an oGlco for a 
orothor, and is flatly refused, ii, 
Ifld 

1844. — Pool omlla to send I> 
Parllamontary Circular. Corro- 
spondnneo, il, 185-188 ; speech on 
Ireland, votes witii Oovoriunent. 11, 
188-194; growth of ‘Young Eng- 
land,’ it, -194-190; publication of 
Coninyabu, ii, chap, vil; divorgcR 
from Govornmont, ii, 230; opposes 
now Poor Law, ii, 231; supports 
Factory Reform, ii. 233; attacks 
Peel, Graham, and Stanley, il, 20G— 
242; visits Shrewsbury and Man- 
chcfilor, ii, 248-247; ‘Young Eng- 
land’ manifesto at Mancbcsloi* 
Atlionosum — D talks of the ‘ mystio 
ladder’ of knowledge, ii, 240^ 247; 
studies industrial districts in tlio 
SVeat Riding, 1, 247; first nieotfl 
Gathorno Hardy, ii, 248 
, 1845. — At Stowe to meet Quoon 
Victoria and the Prince Consort, 
ii, 248 ; publication of SybV, ii, 
chap, ix; attacks Graham, i{, fllO; 
and Peel, ii. 812; Peel's ‘candid 
friend’ reply, ii, 313; D’s ro- 
joindor about Canning, il, HIO— 
318; further attacks on Pod, ii, 
019 aeq.; visits Casscl and Paris, 
ii. 881—830; political crisis on Corn 
Laws — correspondence, ii, 834— 
841 

1846. — Denounces Poel at moet- 


007 ; luiuueu ny reel on rmjuoHl. 
for offien, ii, 389; D's denial, ii, 
390; organi.ses combination with 
Irish against Coercion Rill, ii. 
804 ; controversy with Pool about 
Oaniiing, ii, 39G-400; overllirows 
Peel on Coorciou Bill, ii, 401—108; 
ho and Protuclioiii.sts retain seats 
on Ministnrial bonehes and Kui>port 
llusseU's Whig Government, iii, ‘2; 
present at Protoetionlst baiupiet 
Jo Stanley and Bentinck, ill, 2, 3; 
spooch on Colonial system, ill. 4 ; 
Protectionist lour, ill, 5-B; lien* 
Uncle ut nradcnliam — ]jolillcal in- 
timacy with D, iii. 11-18 

1847. —On tJjo front hondi, III, 
Ifl ; steady advance, Iii, 18 ; spnoch 
about Orocow, ill, 19, 142, 171 ; 
agrees to purchase lliigbondtm, Hi, 
147, 140; publication of Taneved, 
iii, 32; death of his mother, ill, 
142; electod for Bucks, ill, 10-2G; 
supports Crimes Bill, iii, 80; spoooli 
on .Towisli disabilities, iii, G8 ; Bon- 
ttnek resigns londcrsliip, Hi, 80, 81 

1848. — Death of his falhor, iii, 

148; ready to support Granby for 
leadership, iii, 87. 88; l)nt Im re- 
fuses and no leadin' is dioseii, Hi, 
80; speecljos on new commei'dal 
system, ill, 87, Oil. Ofi; on Paris 
crash and Louis Phi1ip]>e, Hi, 95, 
174; on Prussia as a naval power, 
Hi, 184; visit to Louis IMiiliiipo nl. 
OlartMuont, iii, 174; makes Metier- 
nich’s acmialnliincp, ill, 180; on 
foreign nfrairs, iii, 1)8, 182. 183; 
on Parliamentary reform, Hi, 91); 
summary of session, ' liie rpeet-ii 
that made mo leader/ III, 108, 105- 
110; purcliaso of Iloglienden com- 
ulcted, ill, 149-*151; Financial 
Iransuctions witli tlie Benllnclca, 
iii, 15 1 ; moves to Ilugheiuhin in 
the autumn, Hi. 158 move- 

ment to make J) leader. Ill, 110; 
publishes now edition of (MrinnUii'H 
of lAlvraturo, Hi, 144; correspond- 
onco with Stanley about ioaderslilp, 
iii, 121-128 

1849. — Question of leaderslHii, 
iii, 129, 181, 18-1; coinmltlee of 
three appointed, iii, 189; lemior at 
last, Hi, 140: Prolection ’ hopdesH,’ 
iii, 190; advoenlcH reciprocity in 
amendment to address. Hi, 197; 
spcocli on local La.xalion, ill, 199; 
spoeehos on Navigation Bill, Hi, 
203 ; moves for a Commltleo Into 
llio Htaie of tlio nation, Hi, 208; 
resolves to find Hiii)stiUiio for Pro- 
tocllon, ill. 218; Young’s uglliUion 
— correspondence about It wltli 


Ill, d'iv: 


speeciies on Im. 


Colonial policy, iii, ’252; on Irish 
Govornmont iii, 264; on Factories 
Pacifico debate 
Iii, 256. 2o8; choored by Peel just 
baforo lug death, jji, 258-263- on 
Parhampntary reform, iii, 286; on 
Rothschilds attempt to take oath 
ul, 7d; votoa agiiinat subaenuent 
Govornment resolutions, iii, 74* 
Pupal Aggression and correanond’ 
onco with Stanley, iii, 260 

1851. — 'Further overtures to 
Gruhamj lii, 278; and to Palmer- 
aton, In, 278; speech on Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill, iii, 281; on roliof 
of agriculture, iii, 288; memoran- 
dum on attempt to form a Con- 
aorvatlvo Government, iii, 286* 
ftpoochoa on uTuended Eccleaiasticai 
Titles Bill. iii. 207; on Irish Gov- 
ornnient, iii, 297; endeavours to 
porsuado Borby to give up Pro- 
tection, iii, 298; speech on relief 
of agriculture, ill. QOO; defeats 
Qovornmont on the income tax, iii 
805; beginning of correspondence 
with Mrs, Brydges Willyams, iii, 
452—157;. difhcuUics of Icudovship, 
ill. 007-315; correspondence with 
Derby on Reform, iii, 331; and on 
Ooloninl representation, iii. 383 ; 
X’ulmoraton'a dismissal by Russell, 
iii, 338, 339; publication of Lord 
Oflor(/o Bcntinck, HI, 113, IIG, 820- 
330 

1852. — Disagreement with Derby 
on Protection, iii, 816; assists 
Palmerston to overthrow Russell’s 
Govornmont on Militia Bill, iii. 340. 
341; on formation of fleet Derby- 
Disraoli ^^ni8try, iii, 341; Chan- 
cellor of Ibo Exoboquer, lil. 340; 
ro-cloctlon on taking offleo. iii, 351; 
flrst letter to the Queen, iii, 853; 
passes Militia Bill, iii, 857; first 
Budget, iii, 800; Derby’s disap- 
proval, iii, 865; defeated on re- 
distribution. Bill, iii, 868; address 
to constituents abandoning Pro- 


tection, ill, 800; elected again for 
Bucks, iii, 878; correspoadenco 
with Russoll about Speaker and 
Chairman, iii. 889 ; plagiurisni 
from Tillers, lii, 393, 698; com- 
mevclal relations with France, Hi, 
3D5; on Burmoso War, lii, 397; 
relations with Vatican, iii, 399; 
Irish policy, iii, 400 j the South 
Kensington Museum, iii, 402 ; takes 
first steps towards Administrative 
Reform, iv, 32, 83; National De- 
fence and the Budget, iii. 404; 
first visit to Windsor, iii. 406 ; de- 


Gladstone’s Budget ° Hi s^'^nriS 

stdes at Uterar/p'„,;S’dl2ner.'^i« 

““ Oxford,' 

lU, 609 , dissatisfaction of Derbv 
BiU attitude to Indii 

gill. Ill, 511, speech oa Indiaa 
Government, iii, 613; D and 
nt ^ Viliyams at Torquay, 

Aberdeen's foV- 
oign policy m P.reu, iii, 621, 625 • 
visits Knowsley, iii, 526 ’ 

1854. — Disclaims responsibility 
for newspaper attack on Prince 
Consort, nn 530 ; secures the with- 
draival of Russell’s Reform Bill, iii 
634, 535; attacks Ministerial di- 
plomacy but supports War. iii 
536, DBS; attacks Gladstone’s Bud-’ 

oppoaaa Government 
Oaths’ BUI, iii, 71, 73, 75; con- 
derans Russell’s political course, iii, 
5:1’ ^University Reform, lii, 
543 ; as Protestant hero, iii, 543; 
dissatisfaction wilb Derby, iii, 646- 
549: on Crimean War, iii, 561, 563 

1855. — Helps to defeat Govern- 
ment on Roebuck’s motion, iii, 
656; in favour of taking office, Hi, 
659; disappointment at Derby’s 
failure, iii, 685; supports Commit- 
tee of enquiry, iii, 572; peace pol- 
icy, iv, 2-6; attacks Palmerston, 
IV, 7-10, 13-16; and Russell, iv, 
10-13; advocates Reform of Oivil 
Service, iv, 84; common action with 
Radicals, iv, 16; peace propa- 
ganda after foil of Sebastopol — ■ 
correspondence with Derby, iv, 17- 
26; submits to Derby scheme of 
Administrative Reform, iv, 26-40 

1856. — Has a representative 
gathering at Parliamentary dinner, 
iv, 43; at opening of Parliament 
welcomes prospect of peace, iv, 26, 
27 ; resigns control of Pres$, iv, 
80; party intrigues against D, iv, 
48, 44; negotiations with Peelites, 
iv, 45 ; speeches on ■ Foreign poli- 
tics, iv, 47-51; speech and vote in 
favour of Jew Bill, iii, 74, 75; at 
Spa, iv, 51, 52; arrangements with 
Jolliffe, the Whip, for better Con- 
servative organisation, iv, 58-60; 
communications with Nap^eon, iii, 
iv, 53-56: visit to Pans, iv, 66; 
meeting with Earle, iv, 08 

1857. — Fails to persuade Napo- 

leon III. to transfer bis confidence 
from Palmerston to the Tories, iv, 
66 . 57; difference with Stanley— 
correspondency iv, 60—63 ; attacks 
Palmerston’s Government for tnr- 
. . _ . .1 1 * * 


jMutiny, iv, 85, HCi; grout speorU 
on IinUnn policy, iv, 88-0-i; IJi- 
vorco lUll, iv, 05; RKninHt a policy 
of vonKoaiico, iv, OT-OO; criticiBos 
Kusponyion of Bunk Oluirtor Act, iv, 
102-105; (loath of Mr«. Jamca 
Disraeli, iii, 401; Duko of Vorl* 
land calls in his money on Hugh* 
ondon iiiorLKngQ, iii, 102 

1868. — At Court foativUioH in 
connuclion with Princcas HoynVs 
niarriago, iv, 108, 100; Buppovta 
altnck on Puluiorstoii’s India Bill, 
iv, 107, 108; opjjoaoa Oonapiracy 
Bill, iv, 111-114; Ohanccllov of iho 
Kxchoquor. iv, 110; aelU Prc«/», 
ill, 506; vlnclicatoR right of Govern* 
mont to ho in offtco, and to deal 
with Reform, iv, 125-127; intro* 
(lucoB India Bill, iv, 128; accepts 
pro(!odiivo by resoiutiona, iv, 1112; 
Budgot, iv, 138-130; complaint by 
Derby about D‘a conduct of public 
business, iv, 187-140; conduct of 
Oudo dobnto, iv, 1-12-150; speech 
at Slough, iv, 150-152; vindicates 
bis spooch in Parliament, iv. 153, 
154; oltora to GlndsLono — corre* 
i^ondoncQ, iv, 154-101; forwards 
GbidaLono’B mission to Ionian 
Isbrnds, Iv, 101-104; aasisla Stan- 
loy to carry India DIU, iv, 101- 
lOS: helps to Buttlu question of 
Jowiah disabilllicfl, iii, 73-73, iv, 
100 ; dnds Novlhcolo a aoat for 
Stamford, iv, 104; calabliahoa Lon- 
don main drainage, iv, 170; deal- 
ings with the Court about prorog.i- 
tivo, iv, 171-178; intimacy during 
tills Govornmont wUb Stanley, iv, 
173-176, 186, 186, 188; unsuc- 
cessful campaign for lower oali- 
males, iv, 263-266; autumn dia- 
cuaslone and corroapondonco about 
Reform, iv, 182-103 ; James Dis- 
raoli appointed a Commissionor of 
Excise, iv, 182-185; sends Eiirlo 
on confidential mission to Napoloon 
III., iv, 217-220 

1859. — Corrospondonco with 
Derby about Malmesbury and for* 
clgn policy, iv, 221-226; memoran- 
dum on origin of lUilian IVar, iv, 
226-228 ; seenros Northooto’s as* 
sistanco at tho Treasury, iv. 104, 
10.6 ; eudeavours to keep Cahlnot 
together on Reform, iv, 105-109 ; 
introduces Reform Bill, iv, 100- 
203; reply on second reading, iv, 
208-210; Bill defeated and disso- 
lution follows, iv, 210, 212; ill luck 
at General Election, iv, 282, 283; 
attempts at Coalition with Pnl- 


Tuylor's Ilall, Iv, 264 ; spceoh at 
Derby's Liverpool mooting, iv, 286; 
and at Manchester to Mochanic’s 
Institute, iv, 267 ; country town 
visits, iv, 2C7, 268; death of his 
sister, iv, 268, i, 180 

1860. — Defeats Uusaoirs Reform 
Bill by dilatory lactica, Iv, 271- 
276; crilicisoa Gladstone's Budgel, 
iv, 270-278; impor (lulioa roudned 
by Lords whom D supporla, iv, 27; 
opposoB Palmorslon's and UiisKcira 
inlonnoddllng policy, iv, 315-318; 
fluttered by ‘ simlUtudo * to Napo- 
leon III., iv, 320; sends Earlo 
again to him, iv, 320, 321; con- 
ference willi King r,eopol(l at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and eorrespondeneo 
•with him, iv, 280, 282, 283, 322- 
324; oppoHUH second reading of 
Trelawny’s Church Rato Bill, iv, 
054; Tory diaeonlont with D, Iv, 
284-285 ; nttacked by R. Oocll In 

iv, 2H5-280, 202, 2flS; 
Ihrealons vosignalion, iv, 280; (Us- 
approves of tiaribabU's ‘ pirate ' 
c.\'|)oiIitjo««, iv, 021; 07iterlain.s 
Wllberforte at Ilnghendon for Visi- 
tation, iv, 355; speech at Ann»r* 
Hhnm, urging oppoHltion to ahn)!- 
Uim of Cluireh Rate, iv, 356, 3.57 

1861. - -With Dt'rhy prnlTers sup- 
1>ort to Pabnerslon, iv, 203; the 
i)H graciously received at Windsor 
by Qnium and Pritice, iv, 201, 235, 
382; symputhetle hi>eech on deallt 
of Duehes of Kent, iv, 382; ar- 
ranges a working alllnneo wilh 
KngUsli Roman Oulhnlies, iv, 325; 
ondoavours unsueecHKftilly lo sub- 
stilulo reduction of duty on leu 
for ropoal of duly on paian', iv, 
200-200; tomiJorary wlllnlrawa! 
owing to desertion, iv, '200, 3f)0; 
dofonts Troluwny’s Bill by Die 
fijmukar's vole, iv, 350; vlndleales 
IIouMo of Tan’ds, iv, 301; anollH'r 
talk with King t.eopold, Iv, 326; 
lamonLs tragedy of llm Pcelltes. Iv, 
303, 304; and dealli of i’rinco 
Consort., Iv, UH2, 383; visits to 
Alnwick, and Healnim, Iv, 304 ; at 
Aylesbury against ' (loriimu snoecli 
neology,’ and In favour of os- 
tiibliHlnnent, Iv, 360-362 

1862. — Bays triliulo on Address 
to Prineo Consort, Iv, 384; and is 
tluvnkod by tlm Queen, iv, 384, 
885; pleads for genoroua trealment 
of Amorica in Otvil War, Iv, il2H, 
320; crllielsoH (lladslone's finance, 
iv, 805-307: campaign for ocono- 
tny, iv, 308; donouncoa ' bloalfid 


arruiiKomout of garden! in. 155 

101 . 102 ’ 

1863. — Andrew Montagu buys 

np .s debts, and charges him three 
per cent, intorest, v, 75, 79; Rpeoch 
Oil tlio future of America, iv, 832, 
300; at Prince of Wales’s raarrhige 
385-987, 397; audionco of the 

Quoen, iv, 391, 892; speech and 
lottor to Quoun- on Princo Cnnsort’s 
character, iv, 392-395 ; roval mar- 
ringo festivUicB, iv, 097-309; de- 
ploroa cession of Ionian Isles, iv, 
334-835; sympathizes with Poles’ 
but against war on their behalf, iv! 
330, 337; Tidiculoa the fiasco of 
Russell’s diplomacy, iv, 338; elect- 
0(1 trustee of British Museum, iv, 
309-dOl;^ Bpcoch against taxing 
charities, iv, 313; and on commer- 
cial troatioa, iv, 314; defeats 
Trelawny’s Bill by ten votes, iv, 
303, 800; urges on Roman Catho- 
lics united action with Ohurehmeu, 
Iv, 307; defeat of Burials Bill, iv, 
307; speccU against relaxation of 
aubserlption to Tldrty-uino Articles, 
iv, 308-39(1; apoocli ou the sue* 
cofisful relmhililution of Ins party, 
iv, 879, 380; death of Mrs. Will- 
yams, loaviug B .£80,000, iii, 454, 
473 

1864. — Tactics of -Rosorve, iv, 
404; diltoroucos in party about 
Banish Question, iv, 343; D 
against war for Donmarlc, iv, 343, 
344; introduces motion of consuro 
on Ministers, iv, 345-347; refuses 
to moot Garibaldi, iv, 327-328; 
Rpocc.li on American democracy, iv, 
333, 834; vebuho’s Gladstono for 
making a inornl issue of franchiso 
oxlonsion, iv, 408 ; speech on malt 
tax, iv, 400; speech in Sheldonian 
Thoalro, iv. 870-870 

1886. — Tactics of rosorvo con- 
tinued, iv, 405; refuses to speak 
on Irisli Gluirch and malt tax. iv, 
400; Rppocli in favour of maintain- 
ing tlio bond with Canadn, iv. 406- 
408; tributes to Cobden and Lin- 
coln, iv, 408; Oonsorvativo doclara; 
lion on Reform, iv, 408-411; doc- 
toral address, iv, 411, 412; great 
advauco in public ^ estimation — 
member of GrilHon’s, iv. 418, 414; 
rotuvnod unopposed witb two Tory 
colleagues, iv, 414; correspondence 
with Borby about elections,, ,iv, 
415-418; country house visits, 
Raby, Lowtlier, Ashridge, Woburn, 
iv 418-422; meets Corry at Raby, 
iv, 419-420 ; death of Palmerston — 
B's anpreciation. iv, 422, 423; Rub- 


me session, 


A ■ 434; combines 

forces of Tons and Adulkmites 
in Comuoittee, iv, 435-437; and 


overthrows the Qovcrnmpnt, iv, 
4oo' fnilo trt n f 


. fails to arrange Government 
wu a broad basis, iv, 440-442- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. W 
44f>* llrhrfV v.v-:>rn»» * . * 


i.r vPi*^**^ private secretary! iv! 
f ‘/o 4 e 7 • the Session, iv, 

448-451; Hyde Park riots, iv. 449- 
452; reluctant to push Reform, iv, 
454-459; proposed Reform Com- 
mission, IV, 459-162; publishes 
Reform speeches, iv, 463-466; tho 
policy of non-iiuer/crcnce, iv, 466- 
468; advocates *a little reaction,' 
IV, 469p-471; neutrality of Luxem- 
bourg, iv, 469—172; urges economy 
in naval and military e3rpenditnre 
iv, 474-478; Cairns takes a Lorii 
Justiceship, iv, 479, 480; buys 
Blacas collection of gems for Bntr 
ish Museum, iv, 401; on the eti- 
quette of office, iv, 483 ; ‘house- 
hold suffrage' suggested by Derby 
as basis of Reform, iv, 484 
1867. — Rating household suf- 
frage adopted by Derby and D, iv, 
488; and by Cabinet, iv, 481; 
Gsnorfll Reel threatens resignation, 
iv, 491 ; but pacified by D, iv, 492 ; 
introduces Reform Resolutions, iv, 
493; memorandum about Cabinet 
and Reform, iv, 495-497; on Craa- 
borne’s threat of resignation, iv, 
498, 499; Introduces Ten Minutes 
Bilt, IV, 500, 501; presses for 
larger policy, iv, 602-511; meet- 
ing at Carlton, iv, 607, 508; re- 
signation of Cranborne, Carnarvon, 
and Peel, iv, 611-613; introduces 
Household .Suffrage Bill, iv, 619; 
second reading speech, iv, 523-526; 
its BuccesB, iv, 527; quarrel with 
Earle, iv, 627-529; defeats Olad- 
stone's amendment, iv, 530-533; 
accepts material amen(iments, iv, 
B37, 538; the 'Compound House- 
holder,’ iv, 538-542; minority rep- 
resentation, iv, 645, 646 conduct 
of Bill in (jommittee. iv. 546, 
547; answers Cranborne and Lowe 
on third reading, iv, 648-650; car- 
ries Bill into law, iv, 552; reviews 
iiis achievement at Mansion House, 
iv. 552, 658; visit to Scotland, iv, 
554-559; answers to Qwartcrlv and 
Edinburgh Reviews, iv, 556. 557; 
Skeleton’s description of him, iv, 
558, 559; Canadian Federation, iv, 
506; proxies in the House of Lor^ 
iv, 667; illness of D and Mrs. B, 
iv 570-572; Fenian outrages in 
England, iv, 578, 574 ^ 

lafiS.—Birects Cabinet in Bev' 

Tatiimrw iin3 PpbrU* 


policy, V, 15; D'h reply in ilolmtu, 
V, 10, 17; ruaists OliidHtono'ti reso- 
lutions, V, !22-li-l ; urses tlm Kni;- 
liah Olmrch to prolmt, v, 25, 2(1; 
first resolution cnrrlotl iiftninst 1), 
V, 50; nltoriintivos of dlssoliilion 
iind reHlBimtion — tho Queen views, 
V, 27-20 ; D ndvisoB dissolution 
wliioli Quoon nccopts, v, .50-2:1 ; 
Oabinot uneasy, v, 32 ; Lilioral at- 
tucks on 1), V, 3i-;i0; Ilriglil'a iit- 
tiiek on T)'s roply, v, 3(1, 37; Sus- 
pensory Bill, V, 38-40; aupplc- 
moiitary Itetorm inoasuros, v, <11— 
48; Abyssinian sueeess, v, 43-40; 
growing syiuputliy of Queen for 1) 
— presents of spring flowers, v, 
47-51; Minister in attendaneo at 
Balmoral, v, 51-55 ; ucolesiastienl 
patronage, v, 57-73 ; corroapond- 
onco on appointments with Queen, 
V, 01-04; and with Borhy, v, 06. 
07-30; Wilbcrrorco and 1), v, 58, 
59, 015, 00-72; confidential reln- 
tlona with Derby, v, 711, 74; ap- 
pointment of Mayo aa Viceroy of 
India, V, 7-1-77; pension for 
Leech’s olilldren, v, 77; neorngo 
olTered to Montagu, v, 78, 70 : 
spoeeb at Morcliant Taylor's Hall 
on foreign aftairs, v, 80; negotiu- 
llons witli Unlled States, v, 80-83 ; 
Praueo and I’russla, v, 88-80; 
elerlion address, v, 87-89; conli- 
deiil spcseii at Cluildluill. v. 80, 90; 
returned unopposed, and spoeeb on 
Iiustlngs aliout Ireland, v, 91, 92; 
bis Ministry defeated at tlio polls, 
V, 92, 93 ; resignation witliout inoet- 
ing I’arliamont, v, 03-97; poerago 
for Mrs. D, v, 07-101; inslsls tliat 
Cairns, and not Salislniry, must ho 
party loader in I.ords, v, 111 ; 
doatli of his brother James, v, 102, 
108 

1869. — Lolho/lr bogun, v, 148, 

149 ; rosorvo in Parllamont, v, 
103, 104; 0])po8ltlan to Irlsii 

Olmrch Bill, v, 104-108; Derby's 
death, v, 108-111; Oalrns resigns 
lenderaliip, and D wislios Stanley 
(now Derby) to succood, v, 112- 
114; but ho rofiises, v, 114; l{!ch- 
mond ehoson, v, 116; Salisbury's 
vollod attack on D In Quarlerli/, v. 
116 

1870. — Spoochos on Irish crime, 
V, 116, 117 ; on Irish Land BUI, v, 
118-120; and on Forster’s Educa- 
tion Bill, V, 121-122; Lothnir pnb- 
lislied, May 2 — its success, v, 104— 
100; continued ill lioallli during 
session, v, 122-124; Franco-aor- 

Jnj»7i Wnt' V tOn^tO/i ino t . 


roiHidUilioii of tho Troiily of PurlH, 
V, l.'l4-i;ifl; amt tm America, v, 
120. 127: D llirowH olV reservi' and 
atlneks (lladslone and Minislry, v, 
128; Inunls (lladstnne with failure 
in Irelaml, v, 128, 131); sllai'lts 
Lowe's ' haruin searum ' iliidgels 
V, 139, 141); a))d the Bnllnt Hill, v, 
110; and en)idem)is mlsiiho of pre- 
rogative to carry aiiolilion of inir- 
ehase in Hie army, v, IH ; defemis 
llm (Jiieen, and exidnins lier nnilti- 
fnrlons duties, v, 142-115 

1872. — Dlseussiona In Hie pnriv 
ns to leadei-slilp, v, 171-173; I) 


complains to Itleiimdinl of wiin'l of 
coniinnnlenHon, v, 174 17(1; 'Poi-y 


lenders at Ilnrgldey inriine lo prii 
' " ; Ala- 


for Derby ns Chief, v, 175, 
banm iiueslion, v. 177 •179; attneks 
Mlnislei-s for Ilnur (iiilures, v, 179. 
18(1; popular adininitlon of 1), v, 
181-183: visit of 1) and Ladv ll 
to Mam-besler at Kasler, v i'm.'I - 
192; Cnnaervative riuirganlHallon, 
V. t84-lHtl; s) eerli in Kree Trade 
TInll, V. IHO 192; failure of Lady 
li’a heallli, v, 22'2. '223; Hiieecli 
about Helginm at l.llerary V'nnd 
dinner, v, 197; apeerh at Ciusial 
1‘alara, v, lU;i. -19il; Ilnllot Dill, v, 
1118-2119; ruling refiirin, v, 2ii;i, 

801; briuikdiuvn of I.iidv 

II, V, 223; l> iiiiil l.iiilv II Mpeiiil 
August and .Septeinlier (n t.tiiidiiii, 
v, 224-2211; her reiiiiivtil to IliiiHi 
eiiden. v, 220-228; and deiilli, v, 
229-'2;i2 

1873, At Kdwiirds's Imlel In 
London, v, 2;i;i; iiiilet dlniiara wlHi 
frleiulH, v, 23 1 23(1; speeeli iigiilnat 
Jrlsli University Dill, v, 205, 2(1(1; 
defeat and i eshniiHiiiii iif iniiihilei a. 
V, 20(1, 207: Queen sends fur I), 
who deeliiies ofilee, v, 207 .209 ; 
doubts raised as tii Ids meaning, 
and resolved, v, 209 -217; nieirior- 
iiiuluiii for Hie Queen eii tlm crisis, 
V, 214-217; tiladstoJie resiimes of- 
lice, V, 218; speeeli n( exiiliination, 

’ '^17~'d9(ll nttiiehs Lowe s llnanee, 


V, 352; and Durinla Dill, v, e.i- ■ 
26<l; beginning nf liilliiiiiev wlHi 
Lady Driidford and l.ndy (iliealer. 
field, V, eliiin. vll, 237 2fll ; loss of 
hy-eloeHona hv aoveriimani, v, 266 ; 
D arranges Ills and l.ndy It's Pa- 
mirs at lliiglienden. AiiKUst and 
Hoptembar, v, 250, 200; at Drigli- 
Ion, V, 2(10; first vlalla to Weston 
and BroHiy, v, 201; rides tii 
hounds, V, 201; DiiHi hitltut V, 
201-203; visit to (lliisguw, v, 2(13 • 


e ^ Aluwa or aiasoiu- 

tion of Pnriiamont, v, 272’ col- 
lects coUoaguoa and issues election 
nddross. V. 272-275; Couservativo 
victory V. 279-288; oratorical duel 
with Gladstone, v, 280, 28l- at 
tho head of tho poll for Bucks v 
with Salisbury! 
obtains house m 
Whllolmll Gardens, v, 285 ; sent for 
on Gladstono’s resignation to Wind- 
sor, and becomes Prime Minister 
V, 285, 286; Oabinet formed v* 
287-290; Lennox offended at oinis! 
Sion from Cabinet, v, 291; difficul- 
ties about tho Household, v, 292- 
295; exhausted and visits Brighton. 
Z} I attentions from 

Princo of Wales, v, 297; baronetcy 
for Rose, v, 208; preparation of 
Qiieons epooch, v, 801, 802; ar- 
ranges for special cominunicationa 
wlDi Horby and Salisbury, v 409- 
411; busy days, v, 308-306; at 
Hretby for Easter, v, 80G; Budget 
V, 000-308; attacked oy gout', 
April. V, 308; dinner at Ailmgtoii 
Street. V, 308, 309; on household 
BulTrngo in counties, v, SIO, 311; 
dispute with Lossopa about Suez 
Oanal, v, 411, 412; fruitless nego- 
tiations with lilm tlu’Qugh Lord 
Rotlisclilld, V, 413; Tsar's visit to 
England, v, 414-410; tho Brad- 
fords at Ilugiioiiden for Whitsun- 
tido, V, 312; another attack of 
gout, Juno v, 312, 018; Ritualism, 
V, 013-320; Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill, V, 320; passed through 
tho Lords, v, 821-823; D supports, 
while Gladstone attacks, bill in 


Commons, v, 82B-326; Salisbury 
on ' bluster,’ v, 326 ; and D on 
‘gibes and flouts and jeors,' v, 327; 
friendly roltilions with Salisbury not 
impaired, v, 327, 828; IJostiJity of 
High Cluirchinon, v, 329. 380; 
Scotch Patronage Bill, v, 332, 833; 
Plndowod Schools Bill, v, 888, 300; 
Paclorlcs Bill, v, 880; buys Italian 
pictures for National Gallery, v; 
flpoocli on Homo Rule, v, 836; vis- 
its to Osborne, Longloat, Ponthlll, 
Brotby, Windermere, and Dornam, 
v, 338-843 ; second and last visit to 
Balmoral, v, 843-046; ill thoro and 
bad attack of gout at Brctby, v, 
845-348; visit to Ireland aban- 
doned, V, 345-347; condemnatory 
verdict on GrentnYfe Memoirs, v, 
848-051; speech on Conservative 
working-men at Guildhall, v, 351— 
852; further attacks of gout, v, 
063; goes to Bournemouth, v, 853, 
HRd! offor of G. 0. B. to Oarlyle. 


399 - aT;- S62-364. 391 

’’"'“‘“is Bin, T 
366' Mi, T, sel; 

Bill’ ““d Workmen 

aSR- Healtk Bin, t 

386, questions of privilege, v. 872’ 
873 , speech about ' dry eham'- 
Pagne,’ v. 377 , r,, ^ 

appointed Clerk-Asaistant In The 
Lorda, VI. 520; Bismarck threaten® 
Be Slum, v, 420; and Ftancr v, 
441, peace secured by action of 
Russia and England, v, 42l-4‘’5- 
Merchant Shipping Bill and Plim- 

u ,’}• Agricultural 

Holdings Bill, V. 365, 383, 391- 
gives political dinners and eo^ 
much society v, 387-391: re- 
volt in Herzegovina reopens East- 
ern Question, vi, 11-14; consuUr 
mterventiOD. Vi, 12; Alberta and 
MwtUtoe affair, v, 898; action on 
fugitive slave circular, v. 296-298* 
visit to Osborne. Weston, Long! 
shawG, Bretby. Wortley, SandbeA 
(whence he attended the Doncagter 
St. Leger, v, 399), Buncombe and 
Oopsal, V, 400; rcstoiation of 
ITughondcn Church, v, 400-403* 
arranges visit of Prince of Wales 
to India, v, 42'r-432; at Ssndring- 
hnm before Prince's depsrture, v, 
431; anxiety about Afghaniatan, v, 
427, 438, 435; Lytton appoint^ 
Viceroy, v, 436-437, vi, 377, 378* 
Bankruptcy of the Porte, vr 14 ; 
Conferences with foreign Ambassa- 
dors on Eastern Question, vi, 14, 
16; speech at Guildhall asserting 
Britisb interests in Turkey, vi, 16, 
17; purchase of Suez Can^ Shares, 
v, 439-453; Rothschilds provide 
purchase money, v, 446-448; the 
Queen’s satisfaction, v, 448-451; 
visit to Hatfield, v, 455 

1876. — Visit to Weston and se- 
rious illness on return to town, Jan- 
uary, V, 489; Andrassy note, v, 18; 
B adheres to note after hesitation, 
vij 18, 19; wishes to encourage 
Bismarck’s overtures, vl, 20-23; 
Royal Titles Question forced on by 
the Queen, v, 457, 458; Parlis* 
ment opened by her in person, v, 
458-460; persuades Parliament to 
sanction Suez Oanal purchase, v, 
460-461; Slave Circular debate, v, 
462; Royal Titles Bill, v, 462-479; 


adroit speeches on the measure, v, 
463-466; -Queen’s sympathy with 
D in resisting faetious opposition, 
467-469: Lowe attacks Queen 
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V, 4Qi— 40u, 

and D and is demolished by B, v, 
477-479; murder of consuls at 


11 peer, V, ‘101; Moi-iOnuit Bliiin'H'P 
Bill, Enclosure of C'cimmima Bill 
(in<l Polliitioo of Kivora Bill, v, 
HOT; AppolliUo JiirisdicUon Bill, v, 
;)75; Kiliiciitiou Bill, v, IKIH, ‘IHH- 
dfiO; Viviseutiou Bill, v, 480, ‘18:1; 
Iiuiickcd by Cliiimbcrliiin, v, ‘170, 
481; KraUd cnlortniiuiiunt to Brinco 
and I’riiiccas of Wales, v, ‘181 ; nc- 
eoHiit of BalBiirian atroollios in 
ilnii;/ News Juno 20, vi, ‘12; ox- 
prosaoK inerodulity in Barliamont, 
vi, <ia-‘lG; nnawerfl Qladatono buc- 
ccHsfully in Oonoral dobato oti Kaat- 
orn policy, July 01, vi, 87-10; an- 
sworn I-Inrcourt and Foralor in dn- 
bato on Atrodtiea, August 11 — ■ 
last spoocli in tho Coiuinona, vi, ‘10- 
48, V, ‘188; peornRO announced, v, 
480; rogrot In tbo Commona. v, 
497 ; lettera from Derby, Salialniry. 
and Haroourl, v, 400, 40-1, 498; 
appoinla Nortlicoto Ilia auccesaor, v. 
,52-1-620; visits to Oaliorno and 
Oaatlo Bromwich, vi, 49, 60; Atroc- 
ity Agitation, vl, 60, 61; idoaa for 
turning it to account, vl, 61-61 ; 
Gladatono oiuergos to head agita- 
tion, vi, 61-60; and publlahoa 
pamphlet The Jiulaavinn Horrors, 
Soptombor. vi, 60-02; B atlacha 
him in apooch at AyloHbury, vi, 01- 
0(1 ; and aovoroly in prlvato letlora. 
vi, 00, 07; Bucha Klection, seal 
kept, vl, 07, 08; corrospoudenen 
with Salisbury, vi, 70-73; Sultan 
JIurad dopoaod, and Sultan Al)dul 
Hamid eiiccoods — B'a view of him, 
vl, 72, 73 ; high apjirociation qt 
Derby's conduct of nogotiations, vi, 
02, 08, 72, 74, 70, 77; policy of 
armistice drat and contorcnco after- 
wards, vi, 78; Russia proposes mil- 
itary occupation of Turkey, vi, 73. 
78, 70; an understanding with Oor- 
inauy, vi, 80-82; armlatico ar- 
ranged by ultimatum from Tsar to 
Sultan, vl, 8‘l-80; selects Salis- 
bury ns Plonipotcntiary for Oontcr- 
onco, vi, 87 ; Guildhall speech — 
warning to Russia, vi, 90-00 ; dlt- 
feroncos in Cahinot, vl, 08-00; ap- 
pointment of Benson ns Bishop of 
Truro, vi, 97; moela Urnnvillo at 
Oriehol, vi. O'?, 08 ; nrrangoiucnta 
for military action, vi, 08-102; lot- 
tors to Salisbury, vl, 102-100 ; Con- 
stantinoplo Conforenco opons, vi, 
107-111 

1877. — Dines wltli Empress of 
India at Windsor, .Iitnuary 1, vi, 
480, 487; fniluro of Constnnlino|iI« 
ConCoroncQ, vi, 112—116; cotisoIcb 
Salisbury, vl, 114; drafts Eastorn 


j.un-iuu; Uionuon j.-roiora|, vi, lull; 
outbreak of Itusao-Turkish War, vi, 
181; (Juoen'a indignnllon willi Hiis- 
hIu, vi, 182, 188; B'a policy, vi, 
138, 184, 14'2, 148; Dorliy's May 
despatch, vi, 186; Bayard sent la 
Constaiilinoiilo, vi, 186; imiutud by 
Angoli for tjucan, vi, 1110; ntlnc.ks 
in I’arllauuMit, vi. 180, i;i7; llnhl- 
net dissension, vi, l:)H, 1;IU; dis 
antisfaclinn with Derby, vi. .180- 
l-l'J, 14.6-141) ; uliared liy Queen, 
vl, l-l.'l-lin, 1-10-110; Hallshury's 
position, vi. 1-1.6, 117, 1.60; riipiil 
UtiBsiiin ailvanco in lliilgaria, vi, 
150; persuades tliiblnet lo lake pro- 
ennilonary inoamiros, vl, 1,60-1,66 ; 
Manners threaleas resigiiallmi, vl, 
150; Queen mid Derby, vi, 160- 
150; Biii'liils Bill, vi, llll--l(i;i; 
I’igoit aiipeiiiiiiieiil, vl, IIIO -IOH; 
Tlnlversllii's Bill, v, 008; Aiiiic.va- 
tiou el Triiiisvaiil, vl, 418, -117; 
Ernre sent lo .Siiiilli Afi-li-a, vl, 417, 
418; Heiilh Africn Bill, vl, -114- 
4 10; ItiiBsla cliecked lit I’leviia, vl, 
100; Oahliiol (III iineslliiii of a ser- 
ond eamjiiigiii, vi, 171, 172; iiies • 
sago la 'I'sar by ('iihinel Wellesley, 
vl, 172-177; aiilumn at lliiglieii 
(Inn, vl, 177- lHI; at Hrigliloii In 
Oclober. vl, 18. 1- mil; talks them 
wllh Hi-hiiiivaliin', vl. 186. 180, lllll; 
visit ta Wolnirii, vl, 187 -180; vis- 
its Kriilge, vl, 100; gnes tii live in 
Downing Hlreel, vl, HU; eiiiisiilln 
Dr. Khlil, vl, nil, 102; persiinilen 
O'nWn/'l III fiii-llier negnllallons, vl, 
10;i--100; Derby drifting iipiirl 
from him, vl, 10,6. HIO, 108, 180; 
fall of L'levtin, vl, 200; jiroiKises 
fiirwai'il luillt'V to tlnhliiet, vl, 200 - 
202; and, after tlireaienliig reslg 
iinllon, carrloH It, vl, 2li.l -'jti7 ; 
Queen's visit In niiglinmlen. vi, 
20’J~204; Holllary Xiiitis In l.ondoii, 
vl, 208; i'(irrenpoiiili'iii'(i willi Halls 
bury, vl, 200-211 

e , — Dinii'iilt sUiiiillon for 
, vl, 212; (lai'iiarviiii'H in- 
discruot speeeh, vl 2U|.-'Jlfi; In- 
cessant Gnljlncls, vl, 2 Id; Queen's 
lilgli ajilrlt, vi, 217, 218; preiaisal 
lo orciip.v the llardiiiiellcs, vl, '418- 
2'Jl; Hiillsliiiry rallies to B. vl, 210, 
22t, '325; Tsar's iiiiiblgiunis iiullcy, 
vl, 220; Gaviiai'vnn's eaiidltlniial 
roslgniuioii, vl. 221 •'328; siieei-li mi 
Address, vl, 224; Queen olrcrs. hut 
B deiillmia, (iarlev, vi, 2'36. 220; 
Oahiiiet dei-ldns lo ai-l, vl, 220, 227; 
Derby and flariini-vim resign, vl, 
2*37-280; licet reciilleil on l.tiyard's 
Inlcgrani. vi. 280. 281: Dei-hv niii-. 


vant, VI, 251—256; Russian terms 
must bo subnnttod to Europe, vi, 

256- 261; treaty of San Stefano, vi, 

257- 259; Russia’s refusal, vi, 259- 

201; Oabinot of Mnreb 27, vi, 262- 
267; Derby’s resignation, vi, 268- 
270; B announces calling out of 
Roaorvo, vi, 271; dispute as to do* 
cisiona of the Cabinet, vi, 271-279; 
Salisbury Eoroign Secretary, vi, 
279 ; reconstructed Cabinet, vi, 
279-281; Salisbury’s circular, vi, 
282-286 ; speech on treaty of San 
Stefano, vi, 257, 258, 284; Indian 
troops ordered to Malta, vi, 285- 
288; nogotiations with Rusaia and 
wltii Turkey, vi, 288-296; Schou* 
valolT Memorandum, vi, 296-298; 
Cyprus Convention, vl, 295, 298- 
801; revolution of Memorandum in 
the Qlohe, vi, 802, 803 ; Congress to 
meet at Berlin, vi, 257, 804; ap- 
pointed Chief Plenipotentiary, vi, 
806-809; journey to Berlin, meet- 
ing with Bismarck, vl, 814-E15; 
loading figure in Congress, vi, 310- 
818; narrative in letters and diary 
for tho Queen, vi, 815-882, 336; 
opening formalities, vi, 816-820; 
question of Bvdgaria, vl, 820-326', 
question of Bosnia, vi. 382, 833; 
Kumnniii, Serbia, Montenegro. 
Greoeo, vl, 833-335; Batoum and 
Aaialio frontier, vi, 385-838; mis- 
understanding between 13 and Gorl- 
rhakolT, vi, 887, 888; illness — 
Kidd summoned to Berlin, vl, 336, 
808, 889; relation to Bismarck, vi, 
080-042; publication of Cyprus 
Convention, vi, 843; signs treaty 
of Berlin, vi, 043, 844; welcome 
in England, vi, 845, 846, 868, 862; 
Quoon's wolconro — •Garter for B 
and Salisbury, vl, 340-348; criti- 
cism of Treaty, yl, 848, 849; 

Bpooebos in Lords, vi, 349-856; and 
nt Knightsbridge Riding School, vi. 
856-857; controversy with Glad- 
stone, vi, 866, 067, 868; estimate 
of Treaty and B’a foreign policy, 
vl, 802-808; Factories Bill, v, 860; 
Kpping Forest Bill, v, 867; Bisbop- 
rie^B Bill, v. 868; bad trade, bad 
harvests, fnlluro of City of Glas- 
gow’s Bank, vl, 869, 870; refuses 
to put imraodiato pressure on Tur 
key to carry out treaty, vl,^ 872- 
876; or on Rusaia in Aslu, vi. 877, 
878 ; rocoption of Russian mission 
lu babul, vl, 379, 080; Neyllo 
Ohamborlain deBiintched Bytton 
with ft counlermlsslon, vi, 880 li 
rtisconlentod with Lytton a pronpi- 
tato action, vi, 380 - 883 ; Ohambor- 


in the field, vi, 397; Parliamentary 
approval, vi,_ 397-899; speech in 
tlie Lords, vi, 899—401; successful 
campaign, vi, 401; solitary Xmas 
at Hughenden, vi, 402; public dis- 
tress, Vl, 402-404 

1879. — Appointment of Bufierin 
as Ambassador to Russia, and of 
Lightfoot B8 Bishop of Durham, vi, 
407-408; at Hatfield before the ses- 
sion, vi, 400; Zulu War — news of 
Isandhlwana disaster, vl, 409 ; cen- 
sure of Frere, vi, 426; speech on 
South African policy, vi, 426, 427; 
agricuiturni speeches, vi, 496, 497 ; 
at Hatfield for Easter and in July, 
vi, 428, 446; decision to send out 
Wolselcy- — Queen’s disapproval, vi, 
428-483; speech in Lords on East- 
ern Question, vi. 440; death o! 
Lionel de Rothschild, vi, 484; death 
of Prince Imperial, vi, 430-438; 
battle of Ulundi, vi. 435; death of 
Sher All in exile, vi, 401; treaty of 
Gandamak, vi, 402; meets Prmce 
Alexander of Bulgaria, vi, 465- 
467 ; Egypt, Ismail deposed, and 
Dual Control established, vi, 4-10; 
finance of Zulu War, vi, 4*17-449; 
Irish University Bill, vl, 447, 450; 
Army Discipline Bill, vi, 450; 
speech at Mansion House on three 
profits from lands, vi. 498^ 499; 
adds to Hughenden estate, vi, 470; 
agricultural speech at Aylesbury, vl, 
490, 500; refuses Queen’s request 
to welcome Chelmsford at Hughen- 
den, vi, 45B-462; disaster to Cabul 
mission, vi, 478, 479; Cranbrook 
nt Hughendeu, vi, 479-481; Brad- 
fords and Lady Chesterfield at 
Hughenden, September, vi, 481; 
Munster at Hughenden with over- 
tures for alliance from Bismarck, 
vi, 486-489: correspondence with 
Queen and Salisbury, vi, 486, 494; 
Auatro-Germnn Alliance, vi, 491, 
402; battle of Oharasiab, vi, 482, 
604; Guildhall speech — Imperivm 
et Libertna, vi, 483, 494, 495; 
Gladstone’s Midlothian Campaign, 
vi, 501, 603; Lytton’s policy of 
disintegration for Afghanistan, ne- 
gotiations with Persia, vi, 482- 
485 ; solitary Xmas at Hughenden, 

’^i. 505 . ^ . . tTf 1 

1880. — Visit of Prince of wales 
to Hughenden, vi, 471, 473 ; ill in 
London, vi. 500, 507; Irish rebef 
Bills, vi, 510, 512; question of dis- 
solution, vi, 508. 5LQ-513 ; Cabinet 
decision to dissolve, vl, 514; letter 
to Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, vi 
614-517; Gladstone’s address and 
.'jimnfliffn. vi. 517, 618; Harting* 


VI, UU-J, 

vi, 6a0, 587; uttcv ni'KOtmliajm 
CJIadstoiio (ippoiiUod I’l'iiipi Minm- 
lor, vi, ,5;i7-,5,'li) ; visila to Whulsor, 
April, Mny, di'ly. I'orciubpr, vi, 
GdO-n-ia; royal cnrruspoiKlriu'O oou- 
timiod, vi, f, ia-.5-l-l ; hops down lo 
Iliigliondcn, and rcNiimoa Jindj;- 
mion, vi, .551, 677, 670; nl .Soa- 
nioro place for opoiiioK of I’urlin- 
niont, vi, 577-570; Coiwprvnlivo 
nipoling at Bridgwater llouao, v , 
G7'l-577: life at Hugliondon, vl, 
680-555, 580, 50.1, (1116-11:17; Com- 
pcnaatlon for Bialnrlianoc Bill, vl, 
670-680; visit of Nortlirolo lo 
Hugliondon, vl, 680—584; atioalca in 
Lords and dofeuta Bill, vi, 580; 
Ilav'os and Babblta BUI, vi, 680- 
690; visit to Coiiiiuona to sco 
I’ourtb I’arty, vi, 587, 688; pre- 
vents I.orda from dcfoallng Bill, vl, 
680-590 ; Lady Bradford and n 
party at Huglicnden ; seriously ill 
witli asthma and gont; Ilowton goon 
with Ilia Hi(dc sister lo Biarrit-/. and 
then Alglora, vi, 602, 604; pnbliru- 
tion of /induction, November, vi, 
861, 692; lonely Xmas nt Ilngtien 
don, Barrington ns Heerulary, vl, 
604 ; llio question of a snreoseor — 
n lellor to Balisbnry, vi, 694-69(1; 
lenvoa Hugliondon for fjenmoro 
Plaec. Beeember 31, vi, 600, 607 
1881,— Oonstnnt ill lienltli, vl, 
600, 607; speeeli on tbo Ad- 

dress, vi, .60(1; social ongagemenla, 
vi, 608-002, 008; takos up liis rns- 
idonco in Curzon Htreot, vi, 600; 
obatrui'llon in t’urllamonl, vi, 000, 
601 : Rowlon bade from Algiers, vi, 
000 ; but returns tlioro February, 
vi, 602; speech in Oandaliar debate, 
vi, 003-004; lust dinner purt.v, vi, 
006, 000; a minor polltienl erisia, 
vl, 006, 008; last spcocU in I,ords, 
vl, 007 ; Inst Illness, vi, 008-017 ; 
Rowlon comes back, vl, 014; doiilh, 
vl, 016, 010, 017; Cjuoon'H grief 
nnd tribute, vi, 017, 018; funorni, 
vl, 010-022; Queen's visit lo tomb, 
021-022; I)nrllanientnry tributoa, 
vi, (i'22, 024; monetary iiosillon at 
doulli, and will, vi, 026, 027 
Ohamcteriaiiai . — Affcetnllon, i, 
362; arablllon, i, 36, 88, 80, 183, 
184, 186, 201, 207, 338, 002, v, 
299, 499, vi, 803, 032; artistry, Iv, 
488, vi, 10-1-107. 210. 041, 042; 
assurance, i, 40 ; books, love of, ill, 
146, 167, V, 406, vi, 036; boyisli 
oamestaoBB, nnd freshnoss, iii, 120, 
V, 164; brooding lompornrnonfc, i, 
86, 180, il, 260, vl, 040; ccremon- 


7-1, iii, 1*29; exiravuganee of almse, 
i, 289-292, HIM, 306, 310-323, v, 
2112; faitlifnlneHM in friendsliip, iii, 
106. 171, 191, 400, 47;i, V, 01, 
173-170, 10-1, 106, V, 417-110, 

620, vi, 209, ‘270, 632, 649, 04:i ; 
flan uris, inlereHt in llic, I, 421, iv, 
401, V, 336; natterer, Iv, 30-1, vl, 
40'2-10.|; fortitude, vi, 218, 623; 
gastronmny, interest in, i, 4'2; gmi- 
eroslly, vi, 600 ; good temper, iv, 
312, 606, vi, 623 ; gorgoousness 
nnd slnle, lovn of, iv, 390-390, v, 
16‘2, 101; granp of fact, ii, 2'2.|, 
300, 111, 100, 212-2M, 2-11, v, 106, 
439, vl, 138, (1-1 1; griilitndo, il, 
09, iv, 670, 686, 69(1, v, 77-79, 
97-100, 298; Indiniism or Judaism, 

1. 100, 197, II, 211, 212, iii, elmp. 

iii, 161, vl, 10, 022, 033; luimun- 
llv, ii, 80-81, rlinp. ix, iv, 01, 90 - 
91), vi, -14; hiiimiiir, II, 221, 22-1, 

iv, 605, vl, 406; imnglnnlion, i, 36, 
IHO, 211, il, I'liaii. X, iii. eliiips. II. 
and iii, iv, 8.1-l).'i, lliO- lOH, V, 366, 
-163, .1116, vl, 286..2H8, 299, 640, 
518, 0'23. 030, Oil), 041. 044, 046; 
Imperiiilisin, iii, 24, 237, 333-4130, 
37(1, 3811, Iv, 'dill, -1110 -lOH, 470, 

669, V, 191, 1112, 194 -190, ehiips, 
xl nnd xll, vl, !■ 41. :I7I1. 371, 4(0, 
416, 031, 046; linpiilidveness, I, 

02, Ii, 42, 61; iiiarrnracy in dolall, 

1, 26, ill. Ml, 2HH, 29(1, 2116, 1141, 
vi, 042; IndPiieinleiicp of riinruc- 
ter, I, 228, lil, 26, 20, iv, 29 -27, 
289-293, ;I09, vl, 032; industry 
and zeal In polllira, ii, 17, IH, lil, 
219, Iv, 6411 -ri-ld, v, 27'2, 273, 346, 
11-10, 607, 608, 111, rlmii, xvl, 033; 
inlliicneml by women, I, 188, 180, 
V, 237, 238, 80(1, vl, 664, 666, 600; 
ingemiily, doxlerlty, and resourro, 
lil, 212-242, 299-317, iv, 132, 

143-160, 100- 109, 272 -276; rliaps. 
xlv and xv, 606, vl, 61; Inslglil, II, 
207, ill, 206. Iv, 18; inlelleclnid In- 
Icgrity, II, -l07, vl, 042; Intrigue, 
goiiluB for, I, 202. Ii, 370, ill, 277, 
278, iv, 08, 217-220, vi, 173 177; 
inloloranro of runt, ii, 224, 400, Iv, 
2.60, 336, -103, vl, 646; Irony, i, 
103, II, 200, ill, 442, iv, 606, vl, 
600, 042 : Isolation nnd almifnoss, 
I, 10, vl, 030; kindness of Imiirt, I, 
111, vl, (ill. Ilia, 023, OilH, 039, 
043; ligiit, pnsslon for, vl, 663, 500; 
loyalty, iii, 87. 88, J 13-116. 627, 

670, iv, 31. 606, V, 73, 76, 07, 1 10, 
vi, 48, 6-17, fl'21. (KIh; nmgminlm- 
ily, iv, 167, V, 77, 366 -368, 617; 
niyslorious manner, ill, 49, 80, vl, 
662-564, 033, 040: opliinlsin, Iii. 


284, vi, 022; plagiurisms, i, 360! 
m, 392-390, 578-080; v, 508, vi, 
004; power of winning confldenco 
and managing men, i, 50. 74, U, 
300, iii, 11, iv, .100, vi, 130. 641; 
prcaeienco, ii, 305, v, 121, 161, 
205; pride, i, 255; promptness and 
decision, v, 397, 421-425, 442, vi, 
227. 251, 479, 547; ProteRlantism, 
i, 310. iii, 207-271. 374, 543-545, 
Iv, 351, 358. V, 57-00, 813-331, 

341, 402, 403; rosolulion, ii, 304, 
iii, 129. 300, iv, 113, 505, v, 174, 
272, 273, vi, 28, 20, 200, 220. 241, 
201, 324, 025, 375, 032; revercnco 
for religion, iii, chap, iii, iv, cliup. 
x, vi, 015; romantic leuiporamont, 
i, 297, iii. 452, v, clmp. vii, 452, v, 
chap, vii, 298, 347, vi. 403, 467; 
sarcasm, il,^ 228, 310, iv, 442, self- 
command, iii, 442, 448 [ self-confl- 
dunce and solf-rolianco, i, 74, 122, 
133. 222, 230, 254, 255. ii, 247, v, 
33, 509, 510; sGU-anppvcssion and 
RClf-ahnogalion, ii, 301, iii, 242, 

342, 550, iv. 150-100. QG8-2C0, v, 
100, 207-220, vi, 028; scU-wor- 
ship, i, 002, vi, 041; aonsitivoneas 
to kimlnuafl, vi, CIO, C20; eUarn 
longuo, i, 40, vl, 043 ; society, fond* 
imsfl for and ooiiquoat of, I, chap, 
xll, ii. chaps, i and ii, ill, 155, Iv, 
413, 418, V, 150, vi, 597, 002, 005, 


doc', C33; KymndtUy, vl, 018; tact, 
ii. 301, iii, 375. iv, 


605, V, 338, 
414-410, 428-430, vi, 130, 23B; 
trees, love of, lil, 157-169, vi, 637; 
want of strict voracity and sincer- 
ity, ii, 392, vi, 041; waywardness 
and puelcisliness, ii, 003; Hi, 382, 
vi, 589; will power, i, 038. 302, il, 
104, V. 174, vl, nil. 655, 550, BOO, 
i22. 040; wit. ii, 382, iv. 005, vi. 
"'5; youth, lovo of, u, 100. 207, 


4G 


iii, 382, v, 312, 304, 896, vi. 281, 
288, 280, 0.38 

1‘h’eo Trudo and Protection, n, 
ehapa. lU, iv, viii, xi, and xU; com- 
mont on hie attilndo to Pool, ii, 
00.3-310, 400-408, after the repeal 
of the Oorn Laws, iii, chaps, i, iv. 
and viii to xii; comment on Uis 
abandonment of Protection, Hi, 196, 
197 410-420 ; views in 1879, vi, 
496-500 , . , 

Lady Bradford and Lady Cnes- 
torftold, intimacy with, v, chap, vii 
Lilorary Bstinialo, vi, 672-674 
Porolgn Policy, Ui, chaps, vii and 
XV, iv, 214-281, chap, ix, v, chaps, 
vl and xii; Eastern Question, vi, 
chaps. I to ix; value of work at 
Berlin Congross, vi, 302-008; sub- 
v\ 079.-377. 439- 


<J30, V, ennp. u. vi, 548-649 

Pnrojies and Catchwords.'—* A 
blaze of apology,’ v. 179 ; ‘a coali- 
tion war,’ iii, 638; 'a Conservative 
Uovernraent is an organised hypoc- 
risy, 11 , 321; ‘a country may have 
lost provinces, but that is not psr- 
HHon,’ vi, 360; 'a crucial session,’ 

V, 392; ‘ a dinner of wits is pro- 
verbiaUy a^ palace of silence,’ vi, 
661; ‘ a finical and fastidious crew,’ 
iv, 368, 362, v, 3; ‘a generous 
aristocracy round a real throne.’ ii, 
171, V, 294, vi, 453: ‘ a good broad 
piece of furniture, ‘ iv, 524 ; ‘ a 
great master of gibes and flouts and 
jeers,’ v, 327; ‘a great Parliamen- 
Ury middleman,' ii. 827; ‘a hap- 
hazard and not a scientific frontier,' 
vl, 891, B99, 400; ‘a human being 
with a settled purpose must accom- 
plish it,' vi. 560; ‘a Parliamentary 
Christian,’ v, 162; ‘a prolix nar- 
rative,' V, 271; ‘a range of ex- 
hausted volcanoes,’ v, 191; ‘a seen- 
inr purpose is always a job,' v, 28 ; 
*a sophistical rhetorician, inebii- 
nted witli the exuberance of his own 
verbosity,’ vi, 556 ; * a sound Con- 
servative Government, Tory men 
and Whig measures.’ ii, 205; ‘a 
starving population, an absentee 
aristocracy, ond an alien church/ 
ii, 192; 'a string of congratula- 
tory regrets/ vi, 368; *a superior 
person,’ iv. 047, vi, 16; ‘action 
may not always be happiness, but 
there is no happiness without ac- 
tion,’ V, 163; ’all is race/ Hi, 89; 

* nil the talents,’ iii, 486 ; ‘ an affair 
of mask and mystifications/ iv, 
846; ‘an armistice is certainly not 
])eace any more than a courtship is 
wedlock,' vi, 91; ‘Asia is largo 
enough for both Russia and Eng- 
land,^ V, 465. vi, 364; ‘as selfish 
OB patriotism,' vi, 162; ‘Batavian 
grace,’ iv, 5S1; ‘bloated arma- 
ments,’ iv, 809; ‘caught the ‘Whigs 
bathing and walked away with their 
clothes/ ii, 314; * coffee-house bab- 
ble,* Vl, 45 ; ‘ cosmopolitan critira, 
the friends of every country save 
their own,’ vi. 192; ‘deleterious 
doctrine,’ ^i, 401; ‘ Delphi itself 
could hardly bo more perplexing 
and nugust,'^ vi, 2S0 ; ‘ direct taxa- 
tion should be as general as mdi- 
rect taxation,’ iii, MS; ‘England 
docs not love Coalitions, iii, 447; 

‘ free inquiry should be pursued by 
free inquirers,’ iv, 861; great 
mon should, think of opportunity 
and not of time,’ vi, 560; ‘great 
minds must trust to great truths 


iv, n75 ; ‘ T had to edw- 
cnla our liarty,’ iv, ririfi ; ' 1 liavn 
climbod to llio top of tlio Rrcasy 
polo,’ iv, 000 ; 'I myai'lf regara a 
policy of aiinoxatlon witli Ri-eat 
diatniat,’ vi, '127; ‘I protor tlio in- 
voottvo of Toripiomnda to tlio in- 
Binuntion of Ijoyola,’ iv, GOO ; if 
govorninont is not divine it is nolh* 
ing,' V, 24 ; ' if it do not roproaonl 
national feeling, Toryism is noth- 
ing,’ iv, 6G0; ’ignorance nnvor sot- 
ties a question,’ iv, 484; ' linpor- 
inm et llbortas,’ iii, 280, v, GIG, vi, 
406; ’In taking Cyprus the move- 
inont la not Mediterranean, it la In- 
dian,’ vi. 8G4; 'Industry, Idberty, 
Religion — that is the history of 
England,' iv, 804 ; ‘ Inquirers wlio 
are always inquiring never learn 
anything/ vi, GCl; ‘invective’ 
which "lacks llniali,' v, 22 ; ' hit- 
oraV reform,’ tv, 400 ; ' life la not 
a. lottery, hut a aelnneo,’ Iv, 207 ; 

’ man is a being born lo believe,’ iv, 
O'?!; 'men of light and leading,' vi, 
GIG; 'mistaking the elainonr of tho 
Nonconformists for tho voice of tho 
nation,' v, 20G; 'inunelilng tho ro- 
maindcr biscuit of an KITolo Idhor- 
allam,’ v, 208; ‘ never complain and 
never explain.' i, 278: 'never lose 
an occasion,' iii, 120; ‘no creed, no 
Church ‘ — ' no dogma, no Dean,’ iv, 
808 ; ' our ISmplro is an empire of 
lihorty, of truth, and of Jn.sllce, 
vi, 854; 'our idiosyncrasy is not 
hounded hy tho planet which wo in- 
hahit,’ V, 20G; 'pass tho hill, and 
then cluingo the Ministry If you 
like,' iv, G2fl; ' Pnul Kruger Is nn 
ugly cuatomor,' vi, 410; ' pnnpnr- 
iam is not nn anuir so much of 
wages ns of dwellings,' v, 102; 
‘ponce with honour.' iv, 8, vl, 840; 

‘ permissive Icgislallnn la the char- 
ter of a free people,' v, 801; 'pet- 
ulance is not snreasm, and inao- 
lenco is not invective,' 11, 444 ; 
‘pilgrimages of passion,’ Iv, 881; 
‘ plundering and blundering,' v, 
202; ' Popklna's plan,' 11, 880; 

' proposing votes with innuendo, 
and recommending oxpondlPiro in a 
wliisporcd invective,' iv, 808; ‘ro- 
oonstruot the estate of tlio Oom- 
inons/ iii, 09 ; ' religion rests upon 
tlio Providence of God and tlio 
responsibility of man,' v, 206 ; 
‘rowdy rholorlo,' iv, 884; v, 180: 
‘ snuitas sanitatuin, omnia snnitiia, 
iv, 170, V, 190, 194, elinp. v; 
‘ sensible men are nil of tlio same 


forolicad, iv, IG'J ; '(lie rntIcH — 
the men who liavr tailed in lilavn- 
tiiro and art,' v, 10 ( 1 ; ‘ tlm delm- 
ininalloii to maiidniii (lia Kmiiirr of 
England,' vl. 122 ; '(he diniinaon of 
our Kciloninry,’ vi, l.'IG; ' (liii dia- 
tingiiialiod facility and good niilurn 
of the Irish landlord,' v. 110; ‘ lha 
divine rlglil. of governnirnl la llin 
koyntona of hiiniim nrogress,’ v, 24 ; 

' tlio fato of England in in tho 
Iiiindn of England,' vl, 898 ; ' tlie 
lliilslilng governess,' v, GOl; 'the 
gondola of Condon,' v, 102; 'tho 
govornment of tho world Is carried 
on by soveroigiiR and Rlnteaman,' 
vl, 802; ‘the grant Aslan myalrry,' 
ill, 87; ' Iho gniiit strugijlu hotwoiiu 
popular priiirtjiles and Lihenil opin- 
ions,' 111, 21, iv, 870: 'the liai'o- 
hrnliied elinllor of Irresiioiislhlu 
frivolity,’ vl, 802; ’ tlia history of 
sucreas is (liti liislory of iiiliiorllics,’ 
Iv, 802; ’Ilia key of India la f,nn- 
doii,’ vl, (104, OOG : ‘ the Irea iiiid 
rufiian of fartloiia Inalmiatloii,’ v, 
111 ; 'Ilia MiiiirlirHlrr srliool,' III, 
’211: 'tho niiiBs In miismiarade,’ v, 
82G; 'tlio monopoly of Idhernllsm, 
Iv, ‘200, GGIl ; ’ the most iiowerfiil 
prlnrlplo which govariiH man Is (he 
riillgloua principle,’ Iv, 8(r2: ' llin 
originality of a Hiilijert Is in lls 
Ironlmrnl,’ v, 108 ; ‘ Ihn pninro la 
not safo whim tho coltiigu la not 
happy,’ v, 800; 'tho pro|ila may 
have ihidr pni-asilra, aa wall as 
moiinrrlis and nrlsUieracles,' Iv, 
200; 'tho Prayer iiouk may he di- 
vine, Imt It la also liuman,’ Iv, 808 ; 
'the Prince Hiiprrt of I’arllaiiian- 
lary dlscnsaioii,' II, ‘287 ; ' lha |iro|i- 
or loadors of Iho (irophi are lha gen- 
tlamon of England,’ Hi, 101; 'Ihn 
ruga and Initors of a pnitarlWe ays- 
Uim,’ 111, GOO; 'tho rant nui-aary of 
nil tho doinaatlr vlrtnoa,’ v, 871; 

’ tlio rlae and fall of (iinplras ara 
not alTiiirn of greased cnrlrldgna,’ 
Iv, 01; ‘the rude simplicity of Ite- 
puhllcan Miiinnors.’ v, 187; 'the 
Horbonlan hog of diiilemacy,’ v, 
170; 'the spirit of Ihn ago Irntla lo 
free Inlorcourao,’ HI, 1100 ; ' llin 
Btandnrd of Ht, flaorgo was 
hoisted on tho mounlnlns of Itiis- 
selas,’ V, 44 ; ’ the suhllrao and 

solacing doctrine of thcoornllo 
ociunllly,’ HI, 4G; 'the auhllme In- 
stlncls of nn iinclont people,’ v, 
100 ; ' tho traditions of a nation are 
part of Its oxislenee,’ v, ‘20G ; ' tha 
true parent of economy la elll- 


vw icum lo liiuio UJIUOUII 

thau to cvoalo it,’ v, 163 ; ‘ ttutb, 
aflor ali, is tho sovoroign passion of 
mankind,' iii, 83*1*, ‘useless in 
council, fcoblo in debate, and a 
jestor,’ iv, 505; ‘'wars of insur- 
rection ui'o always atrocious,’ vi, 

40 ; ‘ wo have Icgulisod confiscal'ion, 
consecrated sacrilege, condoned 
bigh treason,’ v, 108; ‘we lay 
down iv priucipio, and let that prin- 
ciple work,’ iv, 520; * wo pricked 
the imposture,' iv, 211; 'when I 
■want lo read a novel I write one,’ 
vi, 685; ‘wild shriek of liberty,* iv, 
125 ; ‘ you cun have no Parliamen- 
tary Oovernmont, if you have no 
party government, ’ iui 108; ‘you 
can only act upon tho opinion of 
Ensiorn nations through their im- 
agination,’ iv, 92 

Posthumoua fame, vi, chap, xvli 
Primroses, Primrose Day. Prim- 
roKO League, v, 47, vi, 289, 621- 
000 

Queen Victoria, relation to, Hi, 
290. 201, 200, 840, 368, 354; iv. 
171--17n, chiip. xi; vi, clmp. xil, 
000, 012, 018, 018, 021, 022 
Uncial Reform, ii, chaps, ill and 
ix, Yt> 180, 190, 104, chap, x 
Tory Democracy, iii, 138, v, 360, 
870 

Tory Idea, tho, il, chap, x. 
D'IsvucU, Dcujumin (the elder), 
grandfatlior, i, 2-7, 0, 21 
DisruoU, Coulngsby, •nephew and 
holr, vl, 620, 026, 688 
D’lavnoU, Isaac, father, I, chap, ii;, 
early years, i, 0, 10; education, i, 
10; publishes Curfositfes o/ Lilera- 
Lxire, and marries, I, 11; literary 
career, i, 12-14; acouaintance with, 
and approclatiou of, Byron, i, 14, 
15; influonco on his son, 15, 16; 
D's character of him, i, 17; birth 
of son D. i, 18; xopudialoa Jewish 
religion, 1. 22, 28; literary society 
and frlondship ■>vith Murray, i, 86- 
80; Iravols with D, 1, 42-68; de- 
picted as ‘ Horace Grey ’ in Vivian 
Qr&y, i. 86; migratoa to Braden- 
ham, 1, 120 ; declines to buy B »m 
estate; on tho Xounv DxiJce, I, 128; 
advises D to howaro of ‘ secrol 
agents,' ' forgeries and delusions,’ 
1, 206; opinion of Ixion and Jn- 
fe.rnal Marriaoo, i, 224;^ addicted 
to vorso-raaking, 1, 287 ; his History 
of English UUvaiuro, i, 267; high 
appreciation of the Tindicaltont i, 
806, 807; receives half-confidences 
from D about his money difficulties, 
i, 867, 869; warns D agamafc the- 

I in P.vIiamAn,/ 111- 


neips D to purchase Hughenden, iii’ 
erected at 


HuShenden by Mrs. D, iii, 162, 


An-\ • ir • •' •****“■ t-'i III, 106. 

411, Memoir of haoc D'hraeli. by 
D, quoted, i, 2-4, 8, 9, 12, 16, 17 
^ (Jacobus), brother, 

birth, 1, 18; baptism, i, 23; dcscrip- 
lion of him as a boy by D i 117 • 
mfluenza i 252. ii|, 279; visiU 
ilouse of Commons to hear D, ii 
4^’ 24; settles in small house at 
lieckenham after father’s death iii 
146; appointed County Court Treas- 
urer by Derby (1852), iii, 146- 
marries ^and loses his wife in child- 
birth, in, 464; appointed a Com- 


miBSioDor of Excise by Derby on 
Ds recommendation (1858) — cor- 
respondence. iv, 182-185: death 
looving iS.Opo to D, V, 102 

D Israeli, Maria, nrfa Basevi, mother, 

i. 11, 12, 21, 75, 140, 149, 875; H 

.145; iii. 142 • » . 

Disraeli, Mary Anne, n^e Evans, from 
1816 to 1839 Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, 
after 18G8 Viscountess Beacons- 
field, wife, D introduced to her, 
1832, !, 204; D nt parties at her 
house, i, 232, 252; prophesies D’a 
speedy success, i, 376; friendship 
and correspondence with D, I, 376, 

878, 881; stays at Brodenbsm, i, 

879. ii, 17 

Becomes a widow, March, 1838, 

ii, 22; affectionate letters from D, 
il, 24-26, 27-30, 34; ii, chap, ii; 
her family and history and D’s feel- 
ings, ii, 80, 87 ; courted by D, ii, 
38, 40-42, 47-51 ; lovers’ quarrel, 
it, 61-58; marriage, August, 1889, 
ii, 67; her analysis of D’s charac- 
ter and of her own, ii. 68. 69; 
their happiness, ii, 69, 70; honey- 
moon at Tunbridge Wells and a 
OoulvnenUl tour, ii, 70-73; in 
Jewish society, ii, 78, 74; incident 
with Louis Napoleon, ii, 08, 94; 
popularity at Shrewsbury, ii, 113, 
145; letter to Poel pleading for no- 
tice for D, ii, 118; in Paris for 
the ■winter of 1841-1848 with D, 
ii, chap. V.; describes grand party 
at Blows, ii, 249; iSpbil dedicated 
to ‘ a perfect wife,* ii, 261 

At Wynyard with D at lime of 
Bentinclc’s death, iv, 112; his let- 
tera to her about the movement to 
make him leader, lit, 129-183, 188; 
roraombered in Isaac D’lsraeU's will, 
ill, 145; spends £13,000 in defray- 
ing D’s debts and paTliamenlary 
expenses, iii, 147, 148; reconstructs 
Hughenden Manor in 1862—3, in, 
155 ; plants evergreens in the Ger- 
man Forest, ui, 156; ‘the lady of 


ftt KUKKOHlion of 1 )h IikiMU'HH In 
Nai»oleon TTL, iv. MUO; <U‘dim‘H (n 
ioiii coinniUloo to lioli* wimndiHl 
J)unftR. iv, .'Ml: HvmI visit with D 
to WindBor, iv, 205, I’nnco of 
WalcH'H muvriufic, iv, HH7; 

mniTiiiRo foRlivitioH, iv, dOV, 
viaitB to (’ountry lioum‘«i iv, ‘tlH- 
422; Ilydo Pnrk riots, iv, 452; 
compound honsoholdor, iv, ‘'‘4“* 
in Kdinburgii with I), Iv, 558, 550; 
acrioiiB illncsR in Novomlior, 1H07, 
570-672 ; friondly rclallonH with 
Gladfltono, iv, 570, vl, 68; ron* 
gralulrttod by Derby on 1) n 
promiorahip, W, 500 ; her party nt 
tho Foreign Omco, March, 1800, iv, 
609. 000 , ' 

Tho Quonn fiondH lior iloworH for 
D, V, 47; D'a IcUora doacrllnnK 
Bnlniornl to hor, v, 51-55; her peer- 
ago — corroa]iondonco liotwecn D 
and tho Quonn, v, 07-100; con* 
cratulationa from Derby, GladKtone, 
»ml Stiiiiloy, V, ion, 101; In Kood 
lionlth nl VIuRhonilnn, anplmnhm;. 
1871, V, 112 1 nnxioua In Knt riiiiMC 
to town, Dooomtxii', 1871, v, 1>1(1; 
D nntl lior pcmIb, v, Kil; witli R 
at Mnnohcalpr, lOiwlcf, 1872, v, 
18B, 184, 190; lllnoan uud doiitli, 
V, elmp, vi; clmraclni' aa a ala(i‘a- 
iniin'a wKo, v, 221; Haul In'onk' 
down, V, 238; a aumuiet' wllli I) 
in London, v, 224-220; voaiovnd 
to HuRliomlon, v, 220; loat parly 
tlioro, V, 227-328 ; tlio oad, v, 220 ; 
iipproclationa, vl, 229-232; liar 
poalliumoua lottor to lilm, v, 202; 
aimplo lunoriil at Huglinndon, v, 
282; acqualntaaco wiUi I.ady 
Bradford in 1808, v, 200; D'a 
abiding sorrow, v, 200, 200, 800; 
alwuya iiaed ino.it'iiing paper, v, 
251; Praaor's laosaugo about lior, 
V, son ; what D owed to lior, v, 
237, vl, />r,4 

Dlaraoli, Niipthall, brother, died in 
infancy, 1, 18 

Disraoll, Ralph (Rnpliaol), hrollior, 
birth, i, 18; baptism, i, 28; rofor- 
oncos to him in D's lottora, i, 08, 
140, 148, 106, 170, ill, 800; nor- 
suades D to go to tho Ooronation, 
ii, 81; D procures tor him, tbrough 
Lyndlmrst, n clerkship in Ohancory, 
iil, 145 ; Olork Assistant In tho 
Lords, vv, ,520; at D'a tunoral, vi, 
620; burled at Hugliendon, vi, 021 
D'Isvaeli, Sarah, ni'e Slprut do Qabay, 
grandmother, i, 4-0, 8 
Disraeli, Sarah, slstor, on D's negloct 
to mention hla mother in (ho 


dimpair whan I'aal laavaa him oat 
in 1841, ii, 122; faHi-iautad with 
Coniiti/Hht/, Ii, 200 : axaiti'd over tlm 
early attackH on I’aal, 11, lUH; ra- 
purls had harvest and ' potato ahnl- 
era,' tlctabaj*, 184,0, 11, 1104; 

shrt'wd aritU'isni aa 7'aacn’d, lil, 
40; her fathar'a campanina and aa- 
aiatnat la Ida aid age, 111, 1411, 140; 
MHaiata 1> to pahliah new edition of 
fathar'a wiirha after dealli, lil, 144, 
140; goea ta live, Ural at nnallaga, 
and thi'U at Twlekeaham, ill, 
110; pralaea {Iriieow aiieech. 111, 
171 ; doalita Il'a policy In nbaa- 
doniag I’raleelioa, lil, [110, 811; 
eiilhiiahiaia over horil (tfnrgK lieu- 
liiii'h, 111, 8110; delight at D'a ne- 
reaBlaii to oOlea, 1802, III, 847; 
opiaiaii of i’lieiitea. 111, 008 ; doatii, 
iv, 288 

Diaaeatera, I, 270; Iv, 802, 800, 8(18, 
8(1.1; V, 202, 2ral, 27(1, 4811, 484 
• Dl/.zi-,' I, 870; vl, 088, 0114 
Dan, l.aOv, 1, 188, MO, 141, 1411 
Dan, Htv (icarge, 1, 1118, 141 
Don Juiin, V, 0211 
I >011011011111010, 4(Ii Karl of, Iv, 100 
Doamighmove, Oil. Karl of, vl, 000 
Darehealiir, l.nril and I. inly, vl, 008 
D’Oraa.v, thninl, ' fiimoiia I'lirialaa 
dnatly,' meela I) at liiilwnr'ii 
(1882), I, 208: brllltaiil (liiiner 
gaeat, I, 248; Inkea a fnaey la I) 
(1884), I, 200; imlnls D'a por- 
trait, 1. 202 ; aiaangea D'a alValr 
wllh Morgan O'dnaaell, i, 202; 
Uriirli'tlti Trniiih dadleiited lo him, 
i, 887 ; and Mlrnlii'l. a ilfelUtn par- 
IrniL of him, i, 1I4Q .4I44 ; D rn. 
luetant lo lavolvo him In Ids naiui- 
ohd ti'oablea, I, HRl, II. 110: D Ida 
gaeal la Kenainglon (Inre, I. 800; 
Inrlnrna D on flaanee, I, 807; Ids 
portrait of Iiyadhurat, 1, 800; 

parties at Unra Ilouae, II, Ul, UlO; 
doalgaa a wnlatenat far a hrlda- 
groom, II, III); at Wycombe Abbey 
and Ilraneidiaai. II, 48-00; at D's 
first mslo dlnner-psrly nt tiros- 
vonor (late, II, 00; ids slater, 
Duehossn dii Drninnal, 11. 147 : at 
bvenkfnst at Monekton Mllnes's, iil, 
58j financial erlsla, retreat to i’arls, 
Ln”dy nieaslnglan's death, Ufa in 
Purls, iind death (1802), 111, 165- 
167; Ills iottors at Ilughoudon, v, 
260 

Douco, Pranela, I, 87 
Douro, SCO Wellington 
Doyle, Sylvia, v, 64 
Drake, Tyrwldlt, of Shnrdeloes, iv, 
178 


Dully, Hir O. Oiiviin, ni, J81; v, 7, 8 
Dukti, Sir ,rumcR, iii, 207 
DumiiH, (iiiiieriil, iii, 175, 176, 178 
Duiuiannon, Visoounl, i, 28Q, 389 
Dunroinbo, ThomuH, ii, 4, .6.5, 60, 76, 
85, 04, 128, 250, 311, 813 
Dniulim, JI. (Ijord Mnlvillo), iv, 200, 
.300 

Dniuliis, Mrs., ot .Iruiston, iv, 668 
Dunbellin, Lord (iirtcrwnrda 2nd 
MarQuis of Clanricardo), iv, 437- 
439 

DiHiin (Prosidcnt ot tho Chamber), ii, 
1-19 

Duppllii, Viscount, vi, 698 
Du Prd, 0. G., iii, 24, 878; v, 281 
Durham, let Earl of, i, 248, 260, 269, 
200, 201, 203, 207, 208, 273, 322, 
089 

Durham l,cltov, the, iii, 200, 207 
Dyke, Sir W. Hart, i, 391; iv, 671; 
V, 252, 200, 337, 387, 890, 485, 
407; vl, 300, 471, 501 


' E.,’ Mrs., i, 80 

Karlo, Unlidi, mcoting witli D, iv, 68; 
furnislica U witli dlisiomalie infor- 
mation from I'arls, iv, 08, 111, 
121; privatn soorolary, iv, 122; reg- 
ular eommuuicntiou with Printing 
IIouRO Sdunro, iv, 151; mlesione to 
Purls, iv, 217-220, 220, 320; 

drnfla nu'iuoraiulum on dnanco for 
I), iv, 253; BW'urca Roman Catholic 
Bupport for D, iv, 826, 820; Pur- 
lliimont, iv, 234, 440; D's omissary 
to oxcuso common action with Gros- 
vonor on 1800 Reform Bill, iv, 
406, -130; nsalats D iu negotiations 
for tiio now (iovernmont, iv, 441; 
polilienl olllco, iv, 440; quarrel with 
D, iv, 627-629 ; on foreign policy, 
iv, 408 , TT .. 

Earl of ItmcomlifU, liy Harold 
floret, V, 184 

Ensloll, ii, 91 , . , , 

EnHlfi-n Quenlion, quoted, yi, 14 
Eaton, Honry \V., 1, 891; ii, 18, 193 
Klirington, Viscount, i, 210 
Echo Homo, v, 3 

Etlinhvruh Jtcviow, i, 77, 78, 806, 
380; iv, 660, 667; v, 101, 108 
Edlnburgli, Duclioss of, v, 808, 844, 
3-15; vi, 1114, 470 

Edinburgli, Duko ot. Prince Alfred, 
iv, 331, 335, 888, 899; v,,62, 74, 
218, 802. 844, 389, 414; vi. 473 
Edward VII., King, see Prince of 

Edwards, Sir Henry, iv, 300, 604 
Egerton, Algernon, v, 181 
Egertun, f.ord Prancis, see liillesmore 
Egerton, Inidy, i, 870 , 

Eglinton, ICnrl ot, iii, 250, 846; Iv, 


^'iM 226 ’’ 

Elgin, Enrl of, iv, 240, 241, 888 
seo St. Germans 

Kllenborough, Earl of, ii, 20 160 
174, 175; iii, 201, 851, 554', 559-^ 
601, 564, 569; iv, 88. 117 120 
128, 138, 137, 138, 140, 141, 148 
150, 154. 156, 166, 174, 176. 257* 
-Kllcsmere, Earl of, i, 367; ii 19 20 

on eiR nAft . tfi • » 


30. 247 


Ellieo, ‘Bear,* i, 822, 356; ii, 330: 

iU, 325; iv, 198, 200, 246, 278 
Ellieott, Bishop, v, 68, 69. 294 
Elliot, Sir Henry, (v, 468; vi, 29, 35 
42, 48, 46, 48, 49, 51. 64. 69. 71. 
80, 83, 88, 109, 111, 113, 114, 122, 
135, 240, 312 
Elliot, Mra. William, i, 70 
Ellis, Henry, i, 204, 375 
Ellis, Ohavlos (afterwards Lord Sea* 
ford), v, 377, 429 
Elmley, Viscount, iv, 377 
Elphmstono, Lord, i, 247 
Ely, Countess of, v. 51, 129, 226, 400, 
459, d09; vi, 462, 474 
Endyminn, quoted, i, 120, 199, 208, 
230, 260; mentioned, i.- 125, 870; 
niioled, ii. 18, 19, 64. 68, 97, 110, 
128, 140, 162, 228, 282, 834; 
mentioned, ii, 124; quoted, lil, 55, 
168, 108, 109. 20C, 270, 346, 657; 
quoted, iv, 447; mentioned, v, 169; 
quoted, vi, chap, xv; mentioned, vi, 
613, chap. XV, 679, 592, 595, 696, 
002. 625, 636 

England and Prance; or a Cure for 
Iho Ministerial Qalhmania, quoted, 
1. 207, 209; mentioned, i, 205-210, 
848; ii. 150; vi. 2 

Enquiry into the Plane, Prodrese, and 
Poliev of the American Iftnini? 
Companies, i, 57, 68 
Erslcine, Sir H. D., v, 874 
Escott, Brickliam, i, 802 
Eshor, Yiscoimt, vi, 463 
Esnay on the Library Character, i, 
13, 14, 28, 187 

Essays and Reviews, iv, 826, 860, 
370. 873 

Essex, Countess of, i, 250 
Estcourt, Sotheron, iv, 119, 190, 199, 
273 

Eslerhazy, Prince, ii, 31, 67 
Eton, faithful description of, in Con- 
inpahy, ii, 202 

Eugdnie, Empress, iv, 5, 17, 56, 111, 
187; V, 50, 51, -83. 425; vi, 436 
Evans, Mary Anne, see Lewis, Mrs. 
WyndUam 

Evans, Joan and Eleanor, ii, 36 
Evans T. M., i, 56, 66, 125, 220, 
850 

Evans, Major "Viney, i, 376, 379 


Exctor, Mtii'cliiuiuiNM ot (wiio ol tmi 
Muniiiia), vi, HdO _ 

E-Wlor, 211(1 Miiv(iuiH of, nl, IJia 
Exokir, Ill'll ManiiiiH of, v, .101); vi, 

Exlilbition, llio Gronl (1851), 111, 302, 
flO.'i, 455, 450 
ExIiibUlon ot 1802, iii, 450 
Exniouth, Viscount, 1, 007, 377’, 11, 
26, 02; 111, 117; v, 178; vi, O'lB 
Eyro, Govornor, iv, 427 


Eabor, Frodorlok, frlond of Siiiytho 
and Maniioi’s — di-awn as Aubriyr 

St. Eys in Sybil. H. ITO, 171, 1»6. 


St. Eys in Sybil, 11, 170, 171, 1»6. 
205 

FadOof, Gonoral, yi, 09 
Falclorl, Giovanni BaUiala, Tlta, 1, 
158, 101, 175, 210, 217, 258, 1)54, 
002, 083-087 
Falclorl, Sarah, 1, 085 
Fancourt, Major, 1, 002 
Fana, Julian, ill, 029; W. 400, 470 
Farrar, Doan, v, 58 
Faweott, Henry, iv, 520, 540; v, 108, 
200, 204, 004, 000, 007, 407, 470, 
472, 470, 501 

Foctor, J, M„ 1, 007; 11, 02, 42 
Forgusson. Cullnv, 11, 20 
Fergusaon, Sir , lames, iv, 284; v, 158 
Forrand, \V. 1)„ H, 195, 205-243, 
247, 800; 111, 18, 201, 510 
Field, Baron, I, 142 
Floldon, John, 11, 75, 80, 85 
Fielding, Colonel, Iv, 573 
Plto, Counlesa, v, 54 
Fiji Islands, annexation ot, v, 457 ; 
vi, 412 

Fillmore, President, iii, 885, 080 
Finlay, G,, ill, 255 
PiUclaronco, Dord AdoUibus, 11, 21 
Fltigoralcl, Lord, ii, 00, 00 
Fitegorald, Sir W, II, S., iv, 454 
Fitzmatirlco, TA/e oj Lord QranviUf, 
quoted, v, 70, vl, 024; montionod, 
vi, 408, vi, 500 
FiUwaltor, Lord, v, 828 
FUzwillinm, 5tli Earl, ill, 480, 503 
FiUwiiiinm, Otb Earl, vl, 899 
Flaxinan, i, 107 
Floralng, Mr,, v, 458 


Fleury, M, do, v, 50 
Fleur!?,, Governor, 1, 144 
Florence, 1, 100-108 


Floyd, Lady, 1, 877 
Follott, Sir Willlnm, i, 205, 002; 11, 
48. 01, 92 

Fonblanque, Albany, i, 208 
Fonblanque, 13. B, do. Iliac* of Iht 
Lord Stranylorda, quoted, 11, 240 
Forbes, Bisboi) Alexander (ot Brocli- 
in), V, 020 

Forester, Lady, v, 289, 240 


i'OX, I uiunui, u, raw 
icux. Cliarlua .lamea, iv, 1, 10, 144; 
V, 2H0 

Fux, W, .r„ iii, 07; iv, 74 
Fii.x, Maulu, sun I'anmuru 
France, ex-I’rincu Imtierial of, vl, 
4;ifl-4llil 

Prancla ,TuniMjh, Kinimror ot Austria, 
iii, 100 

Franco Prussian War, v, 125, 128, 
130, 133, 130, 107, 101, 407; vl, 8 
FranUfort, 1, 51 

Fraser. Sir IVIIliam, aullior ot Din- 
rnrit and Ilia Day, enters Parlia- 
ment, ill, 870, 880 ; Pnrllnmunlary 
and noliticul reininlseenreu ot 1>, 
ill, 4.73, 440, 440, 500; Iv, 145. 
147, 204, 508; V, 110, 182, 470, 
480; eominunicatinii to 1) aliout Ills 
wife 111 1874, V, 000; obnervstluu 
of D's eliariicterlKlles in I’arllanient, 
V, 502, 505, 509, 522, 523; on 1) 
Hiul iiatrnnngii, vl, 035 
IVn*cr’« JtdMririnc, I, 297, 020; 

qunteil, II, 010; qiiotiid, v, 502 
Freeman, K. A,, vi, 107, 194 
Freniaiille, .Sir Tliomas, sen Collesloe, 
T.nrd 


Vremanlle, Sir OUnrles, iv, 4 10, 512, 
528 

Fremantle, '1'. F., v, 07, 08 
Preneli Uovoliitloii (1H48), Hi, 00, 05, 
172-179, 1H4. IHH, llll 
Frme, Sir Bnrtlu, v, 4211; vl, 371, 
390, 417 «ci/., 4118, 458, 401 
Fi'ealifleld, Messra., I, 32 
Froissart, i, 04 

Froude, .t. A., on llrnrlotta Trmpir, 
i, 045; Ilia Innceuraelim about the 
inentliig with Mrs. Ilrydgaa Will- 
yams, III, 450; ‘ a|)o or angel ' 
Biiaarh, iv. 075 ; on Lulhalr, v, 150, 
109; Soutli Afriran vlsUs, v, 475, 
vi, 411, 420; oioiuaml to B's East- 
ern iioiicy, vl, 214; on D's Irish 
linllcy, vl, 508 

Iturlado, Unbeeca Mendez, I, 0 


Oabay, see D'lsraell 
OaUynanl, i, 170, 202; II, 001, 802 
Galway, Viscount, v, 201 
OambelLi, v, 101; vl, 201, 008 
Uanibla, v, 475 
Gardner, Lord, 11. 92 
Garibaldi, iv, 208, 021, 820, 027, 
404; V, 158 

Garnett, Dr.. Lord fiMroniiflM and 
S/iolloy, queled, I. 002 
Onffiornc Itarily, A itmnir, qnoleil, 
II, 248; V, 406, 500, 520; vl, 102, 
, 108, 201; ineiitiomul, vi, 200, 275 

Gavaril, Mona., v, 440, 445 
General KloetloiiB: (1802), 1. 217; 
/IHtlVt ll H, riHJlt II 1111 17'>l 


■^'1, 7i, lUH, 17*^, S15 
Oujujv/i, L«Ic(i oi’, i, 0(j-n9 
Oonllcman's Mannzinc, i, li, 58 
Oooi’Ko I,, ii, 270 
0»‘orp:« n., ii, 270 

(}(‘OVKO HI., ii, 270, 274; iv, 389- 
vi, 452 ‘ 

Gc'orKu IV., i. 388 
(k'riinl, Lord, v, CO 
(hu'Hdorf, Baron, ii, DC 
(ihoiU, i, 44, 45 

Gil)bH, H. II., aflorwarils Lord Alden- 
luun. V, 448 
Oibraitar, i. i;}7-140 
OibHon, Miliun', i, 10; il, 89, 128* 
iii, 508; iv, 1«, 72, 74, 112, Hs' 
244, 245, 357, 427, 517 
flibaon, K. (aftorwarda Lord Ash* 
bouruu), vi, 505, 599 
OlR'unl, .Sir Ilardingo (aftarwarda 
T'lnrl of Ilalabury), v, 200, 398 
GilVord, Lord, i, UHO 


Oil lilaa, V, 378 
(ilnl>onio, 'll. li, 8Q 


GladaLono, Mra., iv, 327, GOO; v, 131 
(IlndHlono, W. D,, opinion of Ttumji 
Oi'v}/, i, 112; ineonsistont parly 
rooord, i, 270: moots 1) at dinner at 
rjyndluu'Ht's, 1, 277; D’Oraay's por* 
trait of Lyndliurst in bia poases* 
slon 1, 800; oit front Oppositiou 
liducli (1837), il, 2; opposes Rus* 
fKiH's Lduenlioti Bill, il, Q2; on 
Protocliou (1841). ii. 123, and 
(1.84M), il, 143; (lofondod by D in 
PurliunuMii, ii, 180; praises in 
IBOO 1 )'m Irish apoech of 1844, ii, 
103; not Goningsby, ii, 202; opin- 
ion of l^!0l, ii, 310, 322; resigns on 
Muynooth Bill, iv, 024; .ioina re- 
constructed PgqI Cabinet (1846) as 
Colonial Heorotnrv, ii, 043; with- 
out u seat in Purliainout, il, 372 
Klectod lor Oxford Univeraity 
(184 7), iH, 27; supports Jow Bill, 
Hi, 07, 78; voles with ProlocUon- 
ists on UiissoU'b Sugar Bill, iU, 08; 
Hiivoealna rociprocity on Navigation 
Bill, ill, 203; supports B in local 
laxution debato, 1850, ill, 244-246; 
agrooabhi to 1) at Academy dinner, 
ill, 250; pacific's debate, ili, 250- 
2.58; on Pool and D, Iii, 260-208; 
roCuRCfl to servo under Derby in 
1H51, HI, 280, 291; withdraws sup- 
t>orL from D'b local taxation policy, 
ill, 000; Bupporla Derby Ministry 
of 1852 on conditions, iii, 864, 
050; oi)po8efl Vacant Seats BUI, Iii, 
008, 642; in private Jottors accuses 
D of unHcrupulousnoBS, HI, 888 ; 
bitlor opposition on Address, No- 
vombor, 1852, iii, 408; approvoB 
PalmorHlon’B ainondment to VllUors 


“otlon, ijj,' 556 ’ sX* KoehueVa 
( 1 %) 

resigns offlee under Palmerston, ill. 


in the Crimea, iv 7- 
Civil Service examinations iv 84 
Sf! 1'56 275: 

296 207’- iv. 293, 

49b, 297 , approximates to Derbv 
anil D (1867), iv, 70, 71- ooDosaa 

Derhv^n^'''' >o join 

1 1 n Government, (1858-9) , iv 

188 inooine tax. v, 

Peeiile^fv isr’ J*®'!**'®* 0“’'«n »» 
•ifin tS I “toliange of letters 
with D, ,T. 157-159; Ionian Is- 
Innds IV, 152-104 ; general snp- 
Derby, iv, 194, 210; wanta 
settlement of Reform, iv, 206; 
Chancellor of the Excheqne^ 
(1859), iv, 261. 276, 415; taxa- 

813, 378; m con0ict with Palmers- 
o®i*n 9?*^ ’ Dalian affaira, iv, 
816; American Civil War, iv, 882- 
Clinrcli affairs, v, 852, 357, 368 
866-808, 870; relations with the 
Court, IV, 381, 451; Reform decia- 
ration (1864), iv, 402-404; atti- 
lude of moral superiority, iv, 408 • 
Irish policy, iv, 406, 575, 600; de- 
feated at Oxford, iv, 414; leader 
of House of Commons, iv, 424; in- 
troduces Reform Bill of 1866, iv, 
430; ‘flesh and blood' speech, iv, 
431 ; defeat on DunkelHn^ amend- 
ment. iv, 438; attacks Reform Bill 
of 1867, iv. 521-628, B29, 580 
582, 536-589; ha and I) compared^ 
iv, 665; regard for Mrs. D — sym- 
pathy with D in her illness, iv, 670, 
671 ; nt Mrs. B’s party, iv, 600 
Leader of Liberal party on Bus- 
sell's retuement, v, 2; moral dis- 
approbation of D, V, 8 ; takes up 
Irish Ohurch question, v. 4; pro- 
poses his famous Disestablishment 
resolutions, v, 9, 11, 16, 19; dis- 
gust of the Queen, v, 20, 23; ear- 
rins motion to go into Committee, v, 
24; carries first resolution, v, 80; 
protests against disolution, v, 34; 
attacks D for bis statements about 
his audience of the Queen, v, 85; 
carries second and third resolutions, 
V, 87; suspensory Bill, v, 38; com- 
pliments Ministers on Abyssinian 
Expedition, v, 48 ; Wilberforce ral- 

T ff/i. R.awv. 


lies to biro, v. 72; contemplates can- 
celling Mayo s appointment, v, 76; 


impassioned electoral campaign, v, 
87; majority of over 100 in the 
elections, v, 02; rejected for Lan- 


laiHKin nnil Ilu' tiiiicK v, 

D'n iittiirtt, V, Kiri; Iohh o( iircHtiKO 

in IK71. V, i;!7; liulUit Bill, v, 1-(U: 
iiso iiC iiti'l'OKiHivn to «liali»li l>iir- 
cliivHft in tin' nviny, v, l-tl; oiK'n- 
tiir apooflv »t .illnnkitontli, V, inti; 
Ri-ntotnl to 1) fov imtriotU'. tvont- 
iiionl o( Alfilnimti nrliltmtion, v, 
17B 1 Colllpr nnrt Kwoimi' acttnilnln, 
V, IHO; wiinitifc poimlnrily, v, IHa, 
277 ; <'ompiiii«nn with I), ulU« ver- 
mu iilons, V, 11)0; Irlali Vlnlvoraity 
Bill, V, 202-200: roslRnnlimi. v, 
207, 208; conimniilfationa with 1) 
thioiigh tlio (Jvioi'n, v, 200-217; 
wltlKlrnwa roalKiintlon, v, 217: nym- 
imtliy ovor Liitly B’a uoath, v, anO ; 
rocoiistnicU Oovormnont, v, 285; 
D'o vlnw of Ilia pollticnl proanootH 
in Sovloinbor, 1878, v, 2B8; Mliiia- 
try aoouBOd by B in linth loltor of 
‘ iilundorlng unil bUindoring,' v, 
202; tho (luoatlon of liia aoitl In 
BarUiiinant, v, 270 ; dlsiiolvoii I’lir- 
Unmont, Jnminry, 1874, v, 272; 
nvoinlBos abolition of Incoino tax, v, 
272, 274; aalonlabod at roanlt of 
oloftiona, V, 270; oratorical dni'l 
batwoon Groonwicli and Bncka, v, 
280; fallnro of his loglalaUon to lU)- 
poaso Iroland, v, 281; roaiRna, v, 
285; only proiioaou to atlond Bar- 
llamont ocoaalonally, v, 808; eym- 
patbotle rofcronco by I) to bl« do- 
loiit, V, 800; iivofdod, whon in 
power, donllng with Rltnaliain, v, 
814; atrong oppoaltlon to Buhllo 
Worahip Bill, v, 828-028, 827, 
881; to Seoteli Patronago Bill, v, 
882; and to ICndowod Solioola Bill, 
V, 888 ; only vialtod Ireland onco, B 
novor, V, 847; rotlromont from Op- 
poalllon loadoralilp, v, 801; hla nor- 
slatont ‘ malignity ' to I), v, 801, 
vi, 68; roappoarnnoo in tho IIouRO 
of Oonimona, V, 075, 884; uttaoka 
Northcoto'a Budgot, v, 877; D on 
hla Ulorary atylo, v, 881; aunportod 
oonatruotlon of Suox QannI, hut ro- 
fuaod to aoenro Brltiali intoroet in 
it, V, 408; rofuaod dellnlto promlao 
of Bupport to alter All, tho Afjilinn 
Ameer, v, 400 ; opposed Sue* Oanal 
pvirohase, v, 451, 400, 407; ro- 
pndiates Lowo'a attack on tho 
Queen, v, 478; compared, aa loader 
of Houao of Commons, wlOi D, y, 
610 

And nationality, vl, 10, 11 ; roe- 
ommonda polley of pressing for 
Turklah reforms on Addross, 1870, 
vi, 10; against rejeotion of Borlin 
momorandum, vl. 20 ; attacks D'a 

Bastorn tioliev. vl. 87. 88 ; nmnrvoR 


,,,,,, ,,,,, ( 111 ,, 
npprovi-it liy tlnccii, vl, 07, 107, 
122, i;i2, 111; Vi'hi'ini'iit allacka in 
I’nrllatni'iil, vl. 12;i; Ilia rcaiilniioiia 
Ilf ciinanrn licavily dcfoalcd, vi, 
i;i7; nailntloii alill powerful, Au- 
Kuat, 1H77, vl, 177, ami Dcccmhcr, 
1877, vi, 200; U'a view of him 
«ml of Ilia lllerary atyle, vl, 180, 
IHl; aiieovli at tlxfnrd ahoiil eoiin- 
lerwoi-king B, vl, 288. 21111; hlained 
for giving lip Corfu, vl, '251; share 
of roaponalhnily for Anneiiinn miia- 
aacrea, vl, 1101 ; aevere crlllc of 
Berlin Treaty, vl. 841), 440; nl- 
tiicka Oyiinia tlonveiilhm ■ — ' an In- 
aaiui covenaiil,' vl, 801, 847, 885- 
857; eorreapomleiicii with II on |Mir- 
aniial allacka, vl. 857, 858; Virgil- 
iaii iiiKilatloM ntiaiil B nn rninrn 
from Berlin, vl, 858; arllelo In 
A'nrf/i ilmcricnii /fcefeie, vl, 802; 
opiiuaea Afgliaii MxPeilllloii aa nn 
' mijiint war,' vl, 805, 800; modo 
of ireiitlng tlio Queen riiiilraalml 
with U'a, V. 454, 455, 4511; Mid- 
lolliinii enmpaign, v|, 501, 508; 
Tvlah jiiillcy anti lla teaviUa, vl, 500; 
floiila U’a warnliiga alioiit Irelatiil, 
IBKO, vl, 517; appeals lo roinitry 
to ovrriltrow him at tieiieriil Klee- 
lion, vl, 518; wins aweepliig vic- 
tory, vl, 522, B28: Queen ngalnal 
aenilliig tor lilin, vl, 528, 582 -585; 
beeoiiiea Prime iMitilaler (IHBO), vl, 
588, 580; Iroiihlea of hla tlovorn- 
nieiit, vl, 548-545 ; duelrino that 
polUIca ganei-ally Involvn moral la- 
aitPR, vl, 545; 'A. V.' In B'a laler 
lellera, vl, 678; Oompenaallon for 
Dlaliirbanco Bill, vl, 670; ))'a erit- 
ieiaina of him, vl, 5H1, 682. 584, 
585; aiirloiiM llliieaa, vl, 588; at- 


tacked Iw B on Adilreaa, 1881, vl, 
"“7; difficulty of coming to an ar- 


B08! 

raiigoment with him, vl. 000; 
wlaliea to ninily urgency rule to 
hiialiieaa of supply, vl, OOfl; offers 
piibllo funeral for B, vl. 010; pro- 
poecB In Parliament ptiblie monu- 
ment lo B, vl, 022; I) a Inability lo 
Miidorsland or npproelalo liiin, vl, 
048 

Olonolg, T.ord, 1, 821 
flloba, I, 818, 880; 111, 898, 490; v, 
408; vl, 802 

Glouooalor, Buchoaa of, II, 182, 183; 
ill, 540 

Godorlcb, aoo lllpon 

Qodloy, ,Toiin Robert, 111, 284 

Oootlio, I, 170, 192 

Gootbo, Mmo,, 1, 170 

Ooldamlth, Oliver, roaomblaneo to 

Tfliinn TVTa»»nnil I 1 fT 


Gorst, Sir John Eldon, v, 18J, 185, 
277, 270, 800, 800; vi, 519, 588, 
580 

OortchnkofC, Princo, Kussian Plonipo- 
tontinry at Vienna in 1855, iv, 6; 

Ilia power and popularity in Russia, 
iv, 840; Rnsalan Chancellor, v, 84, 
410; provonta Bistnarck iroin dis- 
turbing poaco of Europe in 1875, v, 
422, 428 ; at Berlin with Biamarck 
at time of Snor. Canal purchaac, v, 
450 ; dcnouncod in 1870 Black Sea 
clnuao of Treaty of Paris, vi, 8; 
Andraaay note, vi, 17, 18; Berlin 
memorandum, vi, 22, 28; Bismarck 
langlis at him, vi, 02; political duel 
wllIi B, vi, 81, 70, 70. 84, 85, 87, 
80, 03. 124; hla cironlar, vi, 125- 
127 ; promises to respect British in- 
terests in Turkoy^ vl, 185; B's dis- 
trust of him, Vl, 140, 151 ; his 
power passed to soldiers, vi, 186, 
180 ; negotiations wltlt about armis- 
Ileo and British interests, January, 
1878, vi, 214, 216, 219; denies 
advanro of Russian army to Con- 
alanlinopio, vi, 242,^248 ; refuses 
to aubiuU Treaty of San Stefano to 
European congress, vi, 250; invites 
resumption of nogotialions with 
England, vi, 288, 202; Shouvaloft 
inoinorandura, vi, 808 Rus- 

sian I'lonipotontiary at Berlin Con- 
gross. vi, 010; tall at opening ses- 
sion, vi, 817, 818; important con- 
versation with B, vi, 828; annoy- 
ance at reduction of big Bulgarin, 
vi 025, 828, 829, 046; negotia- 
tions with B about Batoum, vi. 
880-388; misunderstanding about 
maps, vl, 307; good relations with 
B vi, 843 ; aasiiruncoa about Rus- 
sia's intentions in Afghanistan, vi, 
876, 877; on Dufforin's. mission, vi, 
408; relations with Bismarck, vi. 
487 

Goschon, O. J. (afterwards Viscount). 
Iv 427, V, 102, 274, 270, 810, 811, 
-idl, 486 ; vi, 64, 801, 427, 441. 
442 

Gosolion, Mrs., vl, 008 
Goselion-Joubert Mission, vl, 58, 441 
Gosso, Edmund, vl, 573 
Gossot, Captain, v. 874 

‘^°B7'i’'8™,’90,"08, 201,’ 206, 2'60, '202-^ 

Gow^ol-’, 'lm*rd‘*Ronald, iv, 888; v, 87^ 
227 ; RcmuKicciiOfitf, quotou, v, 


naviour during D’s speech on Ire- 
iaud, u, 177; animosity towards 
n, 181, 184, 185; on Poor Law 
and Factory Act, ii, 232-237 ; D’s 
Mtack on him, ii, 238; behaviour in 
Parliament under D’s attacks on 
Peel, ii, 241, 829; Mazrini affair, 
li, 811, 812; answers D’s attack on 
Peel of February 28, 1845, u, 318 ; 
follows Peel in supporting modifica* 
tion of Corn Laws, ii, 335 

On a back bench in Parliament, 
1847, iii, 13 ; and Protection, iii, 
204-207; D prepared to see him 
Loader of the House, iii, 24,2 ; * un- 
horsed ’ by Gladstone, iii, 244-246 ; 
overtures from D through London- 
derry refused, iii, 278-277; general 
prosperity and agriculture, iii. 283; 
sent for by the Queen, iii, 286; and 
Ireland, ii, 207; condemns D’s de- 
scription ot Peel in Lord Oeorge 
Bentinck. iii, 824; praised by D in 
seme book, iii, 325; overtures from 
TtusseU retused, iii, 339 ; attacks on 
Dcrby-Disraeli Ministry, 1852, iii, 
854, 871; the Villiers resolution. 

Hi, 408, 410, 421; D’s December 
Budget, HI, 487, 443-445: his ad- 
miration of D’s talents. Hi, 450; 
First Lord of the Admiralty, iii, 
475; abuse of Louis Napoleon, Ui, 
484; answered by D, Iii, 486; 
Crimean War, iii, 636; resigns, Hi, 
BBS; his views in 1848, in, 573, 
574; for peace with Russia, iv, 7: 
view of Gladstone and D in 1856, 
iv, 44; Obinese question, iv, 72; 
helps to oust Palmerston on the 
Conspiracy Bill, iv, 114, 116; sup- 
ports Ministers on Oude proclama- 
tion. iv. 144, 147, 149 ; failing 
health, iv, 155; D offers to resign 
load to him — he advises Gladstono 
to accept office ‘under .Derby, iv. 
156-159. 290; hostility to Minis- 
ters in General Election, 1859, iv, 
248; sharp passage between D and 
him in debate, iv, 249, 260 ; on 
paper duty, iv, 297 ; death, iv, 803 
Grain, Corney, v, 890 
Gramont, Due and Duenesse ae, i, - 
252, 866; ii, 147. 148, 154 
Granada, i, 147-149 
Granby, Marquis of (afterwwds 6th 
Duke of Rutland), at the Waverley 
ball ii, 248; restrained Peel from 
challenging D, ii. 279 ; Protection* 
iet tour, iii. 6-7; a^eat Protec- 
tionist, ui, 85, 22^, 803, 318, 373, 


382; 'accordingly 


Prince Coneorfe household, lii. 85; 
Bentinck’s candidate for leadership 
of House of Commons, ill, 87 : 
iirced bv D to accept, iii, 88, but 



iii, 311; liiH latiliidH IowiiiiIk I), lii, 
lUl-313; CHiiforpiii'i'H lit lluvKlilt'y, 
iii, 317: NtiindB aloof from I'orli.va 
first Oabinot, ill, »lli: frionill.v nl- 
titmlo to D on Villiors roHolnlion. 
iii, •fin, 4.32; moots X) at (Uiiiicr, 
vi, 233 

(iriingor, T. 0., ill, flfl-l 

Oriinl, Sir A„ ii, SO 

Orants UHliah iVi’iiiilo In 1R3B. 

quoted, Ii, 12 
Grant, Cliavloa, I, 223, 

Grant, Sir Francis, P,ti.A., ill, 241): 
V ‘170 

Grant, Ooncral, ox-I'roaldcnt iiml 
Mrs., vl, 108 
Grant, Sir H., 11, 90 , 

Ciranvillo, Countoss, vl, flOB 
Granvlilo, 2ntl Karl, In 1R37 Parlia* 
mont as Lord Lovoson, ii, *1; moves 
Addross, II, 0; In Coalition Oalilnnl 
(1852), Hi, 478: loader ot Opposi- 
tion In Lords, Iv, 1-12; attarka D'a 
Slough apcocli, iv, IBB ; (alta to 
form a Govorninont (1880), tv, 
280; and Rotorni, Iv, 881; aimgcats 
Saliahury In place o( Mayo for In- 
dia, v, 78; loader in tlio Iiords, vl, 
102, 821; sncccoda Olarendon as 
Foreign Socrolary, v, 180: rtussia’s 
violation ot Treaty ot Parla, v. 
180 : Wasliington Troaly, v, 177; 
his ParHsmontary dinners, v, ,188, 
880; Royal Titles mil, v, <183, <177: 
approves rotusal of ilorlln memo- 
randum, vl, 28, 87; Bulgarian 
ntrocitloB, vl, 80, 01; hot on Bucks 
oloctlon, vl, 07; meets 13 at Crlehol. 
vl, 00-08, 100; St. Jatucaa Hall 
Confcrouco, vl, 107; dobatoa on 
liaatorn policy, vl. 130, 201, 2H3; 
QBoou's view of him, vl, 147, IBU: 
goes to Windsor wllb Ilarllngton to 
conviuco Quoen about Gbidslone, vl. 
588: Foreign Secretary, vl, Btn: 
on B'a Illness, vl, 80.3, 004; prin- 
cipal guest at D's last party, vl. 
608-608; tribute to D after death 
in House of Lords, vl, 623 
Gruves, S, R., W, <100, 802, 608, 607 
Greece, King George of, Iv, 338; vl, 
384 

Greene, Em v, 486 
Groenall, Sir G., v, 02 
Greenwood, Eredorlelc, v, 480, 440, 
441; vl, 684 

Gregory, Doan, v, 67, 70, 71. 314 
Gregory, Sir willlom, Autobloi/ritphi/i 
quoted, 1, 186; tv, 440, 441 
Gronfoll, Pascoo, 1, 213 
Grenville. Lady Anna (afterwards 
Lady A. Goro-Langton), H, 80, 00 

Qronvlltn. Ganrffft. v. 2SR 


ami Clnn'mbin, iii. 21:7- 2iiP: <'<m- 
imi'Iinn with liidane, ill, ;i:iO ; (ni 
I'akingUm'H apimintnn-nt iii, 
iKlrnitH li'a Kn('<'e«s aa lemler, ill, 
37.8; ' siice<-li iif <l<'villHlt malignity,' 
lii, -183 

l)n PalnK'ratim'a impnlarily, iv, 
72; ion- <'»tiinatl<<n of I'nlm<<rHtnn, 
iv, 00; reaigna poal ns Clerk of tlie 
Cmim-11 in llei-by'a tinvernmeiit. Iv, 
183; pral>«‘« 1>'» reply tn linnsell, 
iv, 2ntl: liet Willi Lyiidiuii'at. iv, 
2-tH; crllieiKiiia of l>. iv. 27H; Im- 
Ired, dislriist, ami dtalike of 1> 
among tlie I'onaervalivea, Iv. 28,8 
Ilia Mrmiiim de<ilgnaleij aa ' so- 
flal tmlnige ' by D. v. 318 ; ebnr- 
neter of Peel, v. 3•HI ; (jueeii's iinr- 
ror nl Mfmnirti, v, 3,8|l 
drey, fieiii<i‘al tlie llnii, Clinrlea. i, 
213, 2'.'P, '222, ‘223, 2i;P, ■27.’i, t'liq ; 
Iv, .112, -185 1.8P. 471, 473, ,80.8, 
f,l7, 830. 837. 830, ,887, .880; v, 
II, 38, 08. nil, 07, 3.81: vl, 471 
Grey, Hit- George, il, 10, 8il, 330; |ii, 
•24.1, 328, il7P, .1:13; Iv, 183, '2,80, 
•ton, <|.I0; V, 370 

Grey. '2ml Karl, I, '.'0.8, '213. '2'2'.', '228, 
•2.8.1, 2811, '200. '202, 270, 204, 387, 
ilHH, .'180 ; II. '280 

Grey, nrd Karl, I, 323 (before 184.8 
VHaemint Ilowiekl, II, 87, 02, •242, 
311, 3 13, 381; III, 2110, 208, 3,82, 
•183, .180, 800; Iv, 110. .P.'H, 4811, 
487, 881 : V, '283, 821 ; vl, 880 
Grey de Wilton (ntlerwards 3rd Karl 
of Wilton). V, 202, '208; vl, 404 
Griinalnii, Vlaennnl, 1, 307 
Grlal, Cnrloltn, 1. 0211; II, 01 
Griwvemir. see Wenlmlimter 
Grnsvenor. Lnrd Uidierl tafterwarils 
l.oril Kloiry), Hi. 330. 000 
Groto, ri , II, 4, 7. 78; 111, 800 
Gnerelmi, I, ,8 

Giieal, l.arlv Crirnella. vl. 400 
Glilsol, 11, 94. 05, 180, 181, 1.82, 1811, 
187, 300-3 11; ill. 137, 170, 172, 
171, 177. 2110, 280 
Gull, Sir William, v, 2';2, 3 18, 408; 
vl, 120, 100, 11)0, 1811,^80 

Gurko, General, vl, 180 
Gni'liey, Russell, v, !r24 

Habtir, llaioii tie. I, 200. 347 
Ilabnwminn. H. Kit) 
flaljbiirton, .fudge. III, 8o0 
Hall, Sir nmijnmlii, see I.lanover, 
Lord 

Hall, A. W,. V, 3ia 
Hall, I'eler, 1, 8-1 

Hallam, Henry, II, 71, 72. 103; III, 
260 

l-rit m lit nn A I llfin 


V, 177. »04, 187. 50U; vi, 57. 280, 
518 

Jlfirnilton, Q. A., iii, 425, 433 6C2* 
iv, 143, 194, 2G3. 482 
Triiiiiilton, ,Sii* .lolin, i, 43, GO 
Hiiinillon, WaUor, i, 37 
irnmilton, W. K., Bishop, v, C8, 320 
llamlev, Sir E., v, lci8; vi, 895 
Iliunpaon, John, iii, 25, 100, 4G0 
lijimpton, sou I’uklnglon 
llunlcoy, Tliomaon, v, 835, 443 
ITnuinur, Sir i, 308 
Uttnoluvix, M., vi, 312, 337, 350 
Ilanovur, Kmust, King of, ii, 182 
Ilanovur, (luorgo, King of, vi, 317, 

;mh 

llanovor. Quouu of, vi, 839, 840 
IXiuis, of JifaHncs. i, 47 
Harouurl, Sir William, il, 207; and 
J^'ahirdui/ Itctiiew, iv, 20; at Lady 
B’s lust Ilughondou party, v, 227; 
Huiuia her amllli alo, v, 228; sup* 
porta Bublle Worship Bill against 
(Hudstona, v, 024 ; friend of D in 
jirivalo, v, 827; gives him sym* 
piilhy and support in House, v, 
027; rnrlluincnlavy activity, v, 
374, 470; Protoslaut apooeh at 

llnRlioJulcn, at Olmrch opening, v, 
4.00-403; regret at U's leaving 
.llonfio of Ooinmons, v, 408; at* 
tucks Oovornmout ou Bulgarian 
ntroellioH, v, 488, vi, 47; speeches 
on Kustern Question, vi. 183, 140; 
ilunouncuH iniorforonco in Afghanis* 
tan, vl, 482; T> comnaros his ‘flip* 
pancy ’ lo Sailsbury s ‘ cloquouco,' 
vl, 483; his platform oratory, vi, 
510; pvossoB Harlington to form 
(lovurnimmt if uftked, vi, 685; I> 
dines with him shorlly l)oforo Ids 
(leal)i, vl, 008; at D’s funeral, vi, 


520 

Hfurourt, do, Eronch Ambassador, vi, 
225, 873, 400 

Triircourt, Afnio. do, vi, 331. 873, 409 
iravilinKu, Viscount, 1, 266, 818; ii, 
M, 20, 23, 67, 130; iii, 178, 851, 
355, 392, 407, 425; v, 403 
ITurdwicko, Oounloss of, il, 28 
Ilardwlcko, 4lii Earl of, i, 206; ii, 
2H; ill. 117, 125, 144, 279, 206, 
302, 380, 84 5, 400, 626, 628, 602; 
iv. 82. 119, 180 
TTnrdwlcko, 61.h Earl of, vi, 689 
Hardy, Alfred QatUorno, v. 108 
Hardy, Mrs. Gatborno (aft0r^yards 
CuunlOHB of Cranbrook), v, 226; vi, 


Hardy, Oatborno (after 1878 Vis- 
count, unci finally Earl of, Oran- 
brook). first impression of X>, ii, 
248; in Parliamont (X86G), iv, 48; 
becomes nu Unclor*Socretary, iv, 


ivim X31U of 1807. iv 495 4QR 
ht^ ’ ‘^'‘•^^ociates himself from’ Cram 
bovno group, iv, SOO, 61l“ autl.« 

", 61B; D'i lieu M. 


1“ Bill “■ 

B consults him 
about compound householder and 
obtains lua aDoroval. w K-mLcjo. 


— ..... approval, iv, 540-540 . 
Homo Secretary, iv, 


V, 2 


639, 678-575, 


ot his disries, 
, J, Insh policy, T i2_ 17^ ^1, 24, 


28, 41; do bts'iud p^'rsVM! I’oSg: 
JDg for resignation, v, 83; recom* 
men?® ? « ior prefer- 


B“rshley, on 'D’s" I'ejdet’ 
‘‘‘■“Sly ngsittst uk- 
ing ofheo m 1873, v, 206, 207* 
visit to Hugbsnden after Lady B'a 
political action, v, 
254 256; Mtertalns B and other 
loaders at Bemsted, v, 269, 284* 
conferences with D January ami 
I'ebruBvy. 1874 v, 273, 285; Sec- 
retary for War, v, 287-290* 
figainst Public Worsliip Bill, v! 
824; passage with Gladstone In 
Parliament, v, 376, 876; taken 
parly into confidence about B’s go- 
ing to tho Lords, v, 494, 495; dis- 
appointment about leadership in 
Commons, v, 524, 625; loyalty to 
D, V, 620; reason for D'^b deci- 
sion, V, 627, 528; recommends Ben- 
son for Truro, vi. 97; military 
preparations, vi, 98-100; answers 
Gladstone's and Hartington's at- 
tacks, vi, 128, 136; supports D on 
Eastern Question, vi, 155. 163, 
183; threatens to resign on Burials 
Bill, vi, 163; at Hughenden, vi, 
182; leads wor party in Cabinet vi, 
194; supports D on increase of 
forces, vi, 201; in Cabinet, vl, 214, 
216, 221; supports B in Cabinet of 
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Lamartine, ii, 158; iii, 172, 177 
Lamb, T»ady OaroVmo, i, 863. 366 
Immbevt, Sir J., iv, 540, 547; v. 281 
Laminglon, 1st Lord (till 1880 A. 
Ooclirano Baillie). ii, 147, 148, 1C8, 
106-160. 173, 175, 188. 200, 202, 
230. 242, 248; v. 206; vl, 54fl 
Lunenstro, Comte do, v, 258 
Landseer, Edwin, 5, 256 
Lung, Andrew, v. 43; Life of Lock- 
hart, i, 61, 08. 69, 77; Life of 
Nortlicote, vi, 582 
Lansdowne, Marcbioncfis of, ii, 240 
Lapsdowne, Brd Marquis of, i, 291, 
B23, 887; ii, 240. 301: iii. 191, 
407, 476, 482, 529, 542; iv, 111, 
802. 400 . , . 

Lansdowne, 4lh Marquis of, iv, 480, 
440-443 , , 

Laiisdowne, 5lb Marquis of, v, 82, 
621; vi, 137, 456, 584, 586 
Lanyon, Sir Owen. vi. 420 
Lathoms, Earl and Countess of, vj, 
C98 

La Tour d' Auvergne, y, 86 
Lnuniiy, Cooito de. vi, 323 
Lawrence, Lord, vi, 894, 396, 482 
Lawrence, Mi*, and Mrs. Abbott, lu, 
250 

Luwaon, Sir Wilfrid, iv. 249 
Lttwuors and Leoislalors, or Notes yn 
the American iffm'n^ Companies, 

Lnyftvd! ^Austen Henry (afterwards 
Sir benry), records anecdotra of 
...... Ue^ “U'lth the 


irnordinnry Kiivuy 
noplo in AuguBt, lB7n. vl, dll: 
I'lioBi'H In' U «" llrlli"li Ainlitwnmlor 
tlioro in April, 1H77, vl, lUfl: 
' BCi'rrl ' InBtrurlinim from II. .uinc. 


1H77, "vl, iW; Bi'i'i'n w»rntn'ga nmi 
nlnrinlng lctlor«, vl, 133, 117, 31H 
210, 231; »iIvIb(>8 occiiimllon n( 
Oiilllpoli, vl. l.'it). 137; •Bi'crvt 
tfliifiriim from It nboiit llrlllBli 
fled ill Tiirkiali weitor«, vi. iflll, 
101; 11 nrftlBi'B lil« work »l Con- 
utiinUnopli), vl. 170; foiilrBillvInry 
IclagriuiiB niioul ponro tormn, Jnmi- 
nry 21 nnci 25, lri7«, vi. 230. 231: 
lologrom nboul liiissinn nrmy ninl 
ConBlntillnolilo, vl, 243, 243; «ug 
ccalisd purcfiBiio of Turklab lloel, vl, 
a40 ; VVii loWar to bim nboul n pltivo 
of nrm« in Ibo I.8vnnl, vl, 251, 


2,52; C’yprUB Uonvonlion, vl, 203, 
20.5; lilB Inn ' " ■ ■ 


Innuenco in Cnnslnnll- 

noplo, nnci rvmovni by Olndnloiifl in 
1880, vl, 301, noil, 543 
I,riidor, J. T., I. 307; II, 10, HS 


l.onliy, ArchbiBliop, v. 0 
“ }(T 


Ijeoi'ei /rom liio JouriKil «/ tiur !<</« 
in the Ttighta)uh, v, 40 
I.OC, HIr H, AiiBlln, vl, 308 
Lccoli, .lobn, v, 77 
Lcfi'vro, Shaw , «co Kvorsloy 
I.oigli, I’omborlon, Iv. 117 
l.olglilon, Canon, Wnrilcn of All 
Soula, V, 07, 70. 71 
I.oigliton, Lacil, vl, 384, 303, 008, 
020 

I.oiglilon, Sir Iluldwin, il, 114 
‘ Ij, is. I..,' I, 208, 204 
Lcimox, Arlliur, 11, 87 
Lennox, Lord llonry, friend and 
corroBpondont of 11, III, 320, 838; 
a Lord of Ibo Tronanry (1852), 
roclnlonl of D'a conlidoncoa, 111, 
882-388, 301, 802, 300; IJuko of 
RIchiuond and tlm Uovornnionl, III, 
422; ronovta to Borby nboul 1> 
and llio llocombor Iludgot, III, 434 ; 
at Hiigbondon, ill, 400; roporla 
Prlncoaa Llovon’a talk about Urn 
Crimonn War, ill, 024; proaont of 
trullloa for D a I'urUamonlary din- 
nor, ill, 082; tbo Paollloa and tlio 
' Paol-amnahor,' III, 508 : on Dorby'a 
lofnanl of oOlco In 1805, 111, 008, 
687 ; report to D from Knowalcy of 
political aonllmonta of Derby and 
Stanley, and of tbo Onrlton Club, 
Iv, 10, 20; announroa from I’arla to 
D Taar’a accoptiiiiro of olllca' lorma, 
iv, 25, 20] arrangoa modlura of 
communication bolwoen D and 
N anoloon, 58-56 ; on Oppoaillon 
and Lord Oannins], Iv. 142, 148; 


n,,,-,,,,,,, ,, ,, .iui; 

rralgnaium. v. 483 ; arrangoa for 
ll'a rt-roidlim at Cliaring llrosa 
after llorlln fimgroaa. vl, 3 1.’,; rc- 
fni-ioa Dopuly tuivornnrablp of Kow 
b'oroat. Vl, 503 ; (‘ivll Horvlro Com- 
inlBmotiortililp. vl, 532; at U'a 
fiinornl, vl, 1520 

Imnnov. Uiril William, 1. 204, 208 


Imuimbl I., King nf tbo llolglana, 
\ loliiria a nnrlo and enrro- 


ljuroii vioiiiria a nnrlo and enrro- 
apondoiit, II, 242, 111, 34H, 350. 
203; alarmrd at tbo o<itnbllalimont 
of lliB flotoml Kmpiro. Ill, 405, W. 
illH; In Liindnn, duly, 1857, iv, 
87 ; linproiwra iiii li Ibo Impnrtanoo 
of naval power. Iv. 2!','i; ronvoma- 
llutia with I) at llurkingbam Pal- 
are, .liino. tnlio. Iv, 280; Juno, 
IHOI, Iv, 11211; fiirro»|«imlonoo witli 
11, Iv, 282. .322. 323, 354 
Lmpobl It-, King of tbo Itolgiani, v, 
1117, 22U. 4.5(1; vl, 314. 344. 345. 
403 

Loopold, Prlriro. v. 341, 302, 480; vl, 

I IP, no, iiMo, 437, mu 
l.oaago, Cliarlea, v, 441, 444 
ia-avopa, l-‘orillnaiid do, v, 411-418, 
445, 44U, 4.’i3 ; vi, 43.'. 

Lellera l.nrd Ai'loa (n Harp Drcio, 
Onnlrd, vl. f.U 

l.fttere 0/ Hunnuiiietle, I. 313 324, 
332, 333 

t, filer* 0/ VMrrii I’iefnrfa, tiuolod, I, 
112. 242 

Loveimn, noo tlranvitlo 
l.liiiyB, Urouin do, III, 300, 523; iv, 
4, n 

lauvlB, Wyndbain, I, 232, 262, 372, 
373, 374, 377; II. 6. 22 
Lowla. Mra. Wyndbain, aeo DlBrnoll 
Low-la, HIr II. I'nrnewall. Ill, 373, 671; 
Iv. n, 70, I3:i. 13,*., 163, 133, 882, 
377 

Llddoll, Caplain. I, 167 
l.UUIoll, A. <1. t!.. iVolea /rom (6is W/a 
0/ an (Irrffnaep Mortal, qiiolod, II, 
322 

LUIdon, Canon, v, 313; vl, 38. 04, 30, 
107, 14.'>. 134, 214, 407 
Llobroteli, v, 464 

Llovon, Prlnooiw, II. 160; ill, 684, 
620. 613 


J.l/o of Arehhhhon Tail, v, 107, 
qiiolod, V, 70, lOB; VI. 103 


Lf/a of jitahog U'lthfr/orr*, onotod, v, 
20. 00, 72 


Lfjc 0/ /iMtM'er /.ptfqn, I, «8, 70 


i/e of Dean C'horeh. v, 1H2-, vl, 060 
Lf/« of Duke of Deeonehire, vl, 64, 
8H, 63.5 

lAfe of Durham. 1. '207, 274 
Due of I'aihrr 1 a'ler. II, 170 


Life of Paul Jonon, i, (JO, G1 
Life of Peel, ii. 185, 187, 240, 836. 
1)47, 892 

Life, of the Prince Consort, v, 864: vi, 
208, 280, 458 
Life of linikes, i, 890 
Life of Sir Bartle Frere, vi, 422 
Life of ShaftcHhury, il, 174 
Life of Sir Stafford Northcote, quoted, 

V, 48 ; vi. 19 

Ligntfoot, liishop, vi, 407, 549 
Ligno, Pi'inco (to, ii, 158 
Ijimeriek, Lord, i, 157 
Lincoln, Kurl of (after 1851 Duke o£ 
NowchbLIo), ii, 01, 072; iii, 2, 13, 
88, llfl. 200. 200, 302, 326, 889, 
881, 084, 880. 387, 475, 482, 524, 
658, 560, 507, 608 
Lincoln, Prosldont, iv, 408 
Lind, .Tonny, iii. 179 
Liiulo, 11. l'!., i, a76; Ui, 19 
.T.hulo, Dnvid, i, 18, 878 
I.lndBiiy, W. S., Iv, 239, 248, 2B1 
Idsgiu', I^ovd, V, 74 
IJBt, Dr., il, 138 

Llvornool. Kiirl of, i, on, 138, 270 
ueri., 288, 880: ii, 138, 184, 270, 
288, 800, 890, 899 
TAmii «/ the Lord Slrmxgforda, 
(liiotod, ii, 240 , 

Idunovor, Lord, Ui, 841; v, 99 
Lloyd Ooorgo, David, v, 285, 370; 
vi, 277, 808 

Luiianolt, I’riiu'O, vi, 602, 005 
Locltiiurt, J. (1., i, 02-00, 08-72 70- 
78, 87, 127, 100, 285, 818; it, 05; 
ill, 250 

Loflua, Lord A., i. 077 ; iv, 228, 408, 
400 ; V, 85, 410; vi, 89, 111, 112. 
140, 250 , , , 

Londonderry, 2nd Marquis of, boo 
tlaalloroaKh, Vlacount 
Londondorry, 8rd Marqula of, at- 
tnckod in Commons on appoint- 
inonl as Ambassador to Kussia, i. 
270; onlortalna D at dinner, », 29; 
in corrospondonco wllli 1), ii, 217 ; 
attninpls to ronnlto Oonaorvatiyo 
parly, ill, 08, 207, 242, 240, 201; 
on Tory loadersblp, ill, 119; Inlro- 
dneos D to Mottornicli, Hi, 180, 
inspection of coal nunos, 


ilL 255; promotes negotiation oc- 
twcon and Qraliam, iii, 278- 
277; on Derby and llio Protection- 
ists, ill, 028 ; D's last lottor to, in, 

Londonderry, 4tli Marquis of (till 
1854, Viscount Oasllorough), 1, 247, 
250, 251, 2B0, 808; 11, 248; lii, 

Londonderry, Francos Anne, Mar- 
cliionoss of (second wife of Bra 


mat made mp leader,' iii 104 no* 
entertains D and Mrs. D at'Wvn- 
yard, in, 112; D tells her of bL 
interview with Louis Philippe at 
Olaremont, ni, 176; receives D’s 
first letter after illnees, iii, 246- 
gives a river fttc at RosebanV, ili; 
261 ; confidante of D’s grumbUnga 
Det-by as a leader, if], 
o47, 566, 567; anxiety abont her 
son in tlie Oriraea, iv, 17; asks D 
to meet tbo son on his safe return. 

23; reads Dickens, iv, 96; re- 
ceives from D description of bridal 
ball at Court (1858), iv, 108; in- 
vites D and Mrs. D to Ireland, iv 
169; P’s description of her, iv! 
804; her dsughler, Dnehesa of 
Marlborough, iv, 596; D’s friend- 
ship for her, v, 140, 237; vi, 828. 
664 

Londonderry, Marchioness of (wife 
of 6th Marais), v, 128 
Londonderry. Teresa, Marchioness of 
(%yifo of 6tU MarquU, before 1884 
Viscountess CasDerengb), vi, 446 
IdOng Wniter, ii, 401 
Longley, Archbishop, v, 26, 67 
Longman. Thomas, iv, 4 64; v, 149, 
1C8. 164, 165 166, 167 
Longman, T. Norton, vi, 551--654. 
508-570 

Lonsdale, Countess of (wife of lit 
Eurl), i. 251 

Lonsdale, Countess of (afterwards 
MuTcliloness of Ripoa), vi, 487, 
698, 601, 605 
Lonsdale, Ist Earl of, !, 89 
Lonsdale, 2nd Earl of (before 1844 
Viscount Lo'vlher), i, 310; il, 20, 
203; iii, 272, 291, 298-295, 345. 
855. 480. 511. 515; Iv, 420, 424 
Lonsdale, 3rd Earl of. v, 175 
Lonsdale, 4th Earl of. vi, 428. 598 
Lopes, Sir Massey, v, 201. 296 
Lord Broinfiden's Recolleclioni, U, 
110, ^40, 241, 880. 344 
Lord Qeorye Bentinck, i, 2; ii, 306- 
808, 822, 828, 383, 836. 841-348, 
848, 849, 358, 860, 872, 376-377, 
881, 898, 400; iii, chap, x, quoted, 
2. 3, 4. 8, 18, 16, 28, 65, 69. 61- 
60, 80, 84, 88, 89, 91. 97, 98. 108, 
113-115, 173, 181, 258, 314. 321- 
826, 401, 457. 543, 678; iv, 43, 
103, 875; v, 148, 149, 166, 169, 
170, 171, 266, 260, 348, 949, 607, 
511; vi. 561 

Lord Beaconsfield, and other Tory 
Memories, iv, 180, 663 
Lord Lyons, quoted, v, 422 
Lord Lytton's Jndton Admimstrahon, 
V, 486; quoted, vi. 877, 475 
Lord Randolph OhwchiU, quoted, vi, 
589 ,,,, 


vwo nt St. I'lnu.i it. 

IJ HulimltH mpumramlmu lt» iniM nu 
KnKliH)i LMu'liuturnt ami riva?*. ti. 
Ifiii 1(17 •lilli I III; lil» iilii'iiiii'ic 
u> l>, ii. IM I'lll; I'ix liilliicnV’ 
over I'wl. il, ili)7: rcfuivi-ii U m 
uiiiiicncii (iH-is). ii, 

IlH to Hlll'O'HUloH 1(1 I t'l'l. (I. ' 

IMI); Himiilali innrriiuti’ii. 1 '• » 

171; riivuliKiuii lit IMKH, ii(. >••• . 
IllKlit 111 

1) nt Cliiri'iiiuiil. ill. 17.1 I iH; iri'iil 
iiii'iit liy I'nlmi'rnti'u i""' I'i' 

Oiiwui, 111, 17H. nil; '>;« '•I'"'- 
IliM n'VoUilioti. ill. 17'1, •IWII 

T.iiiuluiin, Couiilww tit, 

vi. yoo, 2 h:j, not), 477. non. im. 

Lows! Uobort (nttcrwunlit Vhimuit 
Hhofbrooke), elocleU to l*iirUa»H*ni 
I8fia. Ill, n7t); on PfcontlKT Uiin 
KOI. ill, 40(1. 4411; onico (utlnliltt 
Onlilnot, III, 475. fi7l; Mn.uvj ..nii 
Ui'fortnPf. Iv, lUH, 4(1(1. 40:.. 4-H. 
420, 402. V. aiU; ImUpm 
v(’HlfltloK ttlnilHtonuH I(»‘fopin UlU, 
iv, 400-402; opiioHiMl lo AiinUam 
Ui'fl tttkina: ofTlco ntnlor li»*rl».v. Iv. 
440 ; nllnclot Dorby a ovvr 

‘Ton MIiuKob' Hill. Iv, f.Ol; iUvnA 
ot honRphold Iv, 

642; In favoni* of lulnorlly ivpn* 
Rontullou, iv, 645; (UtiukH liw 
oriunont'-"' cilucnifl our um»ilui«. 
iv, 647, 648; 1> iIuIjk liitn n(i Mu 
aplrotl fichool)»oy.‘ iv, fi4U; «n U1«l 
utor of tim lulOdlo clnim, Iv, f»tui: 
in favour of culling CoUiuIch mlrlfi, 
iv, 407, 00(1; opiuiBCB vnin im* 
AuyHfilnlnn KxpotlUlon, Iv. 67l;^4n 
nouncoa Gbulalonct'a ' bUl for tVii- 
inn aupport,’ W, 676; Trlwlt (JUuvrh 
(lobuloa — putehword for MlioniH, 
V, 17, 22, 04; Cln\nc‘('Uor of liu' 
Dxclioquor, v, 102 ; proaclics ' ponro 
ftti any vrk'o' In li’iuvneo (lormiiii 
Wftv, V, 181; ‘barum atuiruni' bud 
goU — matcU tax, v, 180; incols D 
ivt Qrllliou’a, v, 286; I) nttncks 
bla flnnnco, v, 262; I'Cimovod from 
KxcliQquop, V, 265; A«)uini(*o Kx- 
podlliou, V, 268, 250: on ilardim 
ton’a (Uhut ua Itmdor, v, 802; 
prniaos labour logUlndon of I>'b 
M lnlalvy, v, 872; iicUvily In Op- 
position, V, 8X1, 874, U7B, 808; 
allncka Sno» Onrud purrbHB(\ v, 
447, 458; D'a opinion of blni, v, 
454; altftcka Uoynl Tltloa lilH. v. 
407; poraonal ottuok on Quoon niut 
1) — n 'plUvul' Mlnlator, v, 477, 
4 78; collapao \indor D'h reply, v, 


l.iUMi. i.|, r.iun.i, 1‘iini'fi 

of 

l.ui*y, .Sir Hrmy. v, ni?; 

\i, Ihiftfi, utMili >1. ^ I, .ii4 

J.UUrrd. 11,. w, V.’ . 

l.lUlMIltilMn. lUMitlahtv <if. IdH 47;} 
!»» iv, 47 

(‘idniirl JI. \\ (afirr iH.Ml 4th 
ImuI UvunMuunpt, u. {w 

I.Miiltiur^t. l.iuU, 1 . ;ir<7; ti. 2ii. U2. 
m. Uli. 117. 

t.) iuUmtst. i.i'id. with I) 

tlHU IJ, \, . I Mli'k i’i«utton with 

lb I, 2.Wi; IhiUr ff'iiuidf^hili, 1. 251; 

(HiVrruiiU'iti of tH.t4 I, 

2ri2 2d.’', t:VM V!HU. l.nrd fbuncrl 

bu*. I. Vdt; niuliMiN til Ki'l h itiUi 
I'ftrbsimiuii. i, diiiitrr nt wbh'h 
jitdlt Hhil ( viiiilniiiut' >v<>rii KUi'»t«, 
i. 27 7; 6tiiiiiri|>iil Oiii iMM iitiuna 
Mill, i. Utiii I'liit/ii'iifitiu iiil< 

dr** ' I’d fn bint. I. nnd. pin nidhiau 
of il. l. ;il7. fill Ilf ffuillip* 

i, l>’n idiH'linti (n 

t'lulli'd (‘bib, t, d2di It'n \tiuv of 
idt nilioti in hi'AnioU of tH'.ip, 1. 

h'o ni'pm biiioii of him 
nftvr lU'idb i. ti2Vi m\ 

llruiUltil /roi/Zr*. |, :i:id; iJ’d 
prni'^o of lulu. i. U.''.’*; Vror-tni dvdl 
inii'd to lilm. i. ;b<d. M tiriuni' 
pnidv’} him io Ki'iiniiittton Ibdurii 
oil l^iii‘i‘ii \‘iitnrin'B I, 

;i7t. t'l'Miol lonrrlutf*’. I. 877; ru- 
ri't-r (ruin to Irtpti, i, iiHd 

PHP, |.io(iatt )•> it tbnnv, i. POP 
.\l opriiltiij of tbirlbirni’Ot (IHliV), 
Ii. > 1 . on tt’n itiulibnt npri*' It, il. i'J; 
tiinio-r to btoi itiol l.i<d> l.yndlnirnt, 
Ii. un , nt liir (‘ortinniioii, li, 82; 
bi'drlininbi'’r rrbiii. ii. fnuilbnr 
fomln) inlrmiiiioi' >vilii t), ii. (>t. Pil, 
U2, Pt\; l.iml (‘bnio i-llor (IH-U), 
il, U7; ot) It mot ' Voutib* Mini 
Inml/ It. 1P4; on (‘Muinpitbp, il, 
2(l(h 22(1 

I'ttfturiTnnfvd offutlft to r<«unlti' 
(/UiiHrrvnltvo i'nrt>. iti. 2. ilrfintdril 
by l> ngnlnnl Upitliiok'n nttnrk. Ill, 
U; bin yuutbfubu'^Q. bt. it; fnliiitg 
Plrsltflit, til. 240. 27W; oil riHini 
BiriiriUm of ('obotiitl nv^teto, ill, 
nnti 886; on li’n nrii-;in| 0 ii (o u8bo 
8IH. UfiU; t'oityintltilrtli'it 
Porby (invorntiii'H!. ill. 876; rort' 
grnliilntiuiiH on it'w PmondH-r bud 
Ri't 

Knroitrnap*t hrrln (IMMit, Iv, 
fdl; tii4B on t*ott(Htusiin'r of IHfnt 
IHfiU (ioVrrntooid. iv, 2td; ron 
grniiilnioB P «iit wt'+’rtfi on .\dilri‘K*4 
(.lunr. IH4P>. tv. 24 H 
IiVoroi, (.onl. v„ 4''l: 'i, t IJ. lit!, 


Fi-oiil.icH' ot liulin, vi, 277; nogo- 
lliilions with Shnr Ali, vi, 878; 
Irpiily of .Incohiilmd, vi, 378, D70; 
niiKSi'oii of Sif N, Olinmhm-iain, vi, 
380-382; luifision stoiipod hj; force, 
vi, 382, 383; wiir policy, vi, 383; 
AfKliun War, vi, 388; B'fl lotlor 
of congratulation, August, 1879, 
vi, •173, 47(1; CulKil disaster, vi, 
478-482; l!’a tributo to him on 
I.ord Mayor's Diiv, vi, -188 ; resig- 
nation and Kurldom, vi, 827; at 
Hughendon, vi, 601; suttcessfui 
(UbMt in IIouso of Lords, vi, 608; 
Candnli dobnto, vi, Q03 ; at B s 
funeral, vi, (>20l appreomlion of 
B, vi, (137-38 

Lvtton, Lord (Edward Buhvor, then 
Hir K. Buhvor Lytton), corrospooda 
with 1), and criticises MS. of 
Vointf/ Ihikn, i, 128; dinner party 
in Hertford St., i, 12‘1; at Bath 
wltli I> (1833), 1. 109, 222; iii- 
iroduren 1) into society, i, 203, 20-1; 
ludpa 1) in f'rat Wycomlio Election, 
i 211-'21'1: nt Bradonliam, 1, 210; 
iVa oi'lnion of his orMory, i, 223; 
uppreciiitiini of P m Blavy, i, 236, 
on nion of P, I, 207; mlroduced 
hi; P to Lviidluirst, i, J82; opinion 
o'[ Pcniirtla Temple, 1, 8'1‘I; D s 
opinion of linn and his works, i, 

''^'c'ftuUrd Imronot, ii, 36 1 hroak- 
fast panlcH at Craven Cottage, n, 

*^'On*'i'ca'Vn death, iii, 200; eandl- 
diito for Herts as a Cunsorviitivo, 
ill, 33(1, 337 ; rolurned lo Piulii^- 
inent, ill, 870; explains P s plngb 
arisin from Tlilors, id, 306, 579, 
68(1; apirllod speech 
In iol (1862), ill, 437; enlisted 
nil r'n™ ill, 402; LetUrs to tha 
U’fifrw ill. 4001 at Oxford with 
P, lii.'oQO: Orimoan W(ir, iii, 660; 
Jllnoss tor liiffh oltlco, ho 308 
Mnlinu ot censuro on Ensscil, 1^ 

11 12; romonslnilos nilU v 

ngalnat poaco pvovmganda, iv, i«. 
tToNmtW Iv:t7;‘de3lrei 

n '.umrnge iv l« 1 Colonial Sooro- 

iailv (1868), W, 

and Ionian Isles, iv, 102. 183. 

Brillsli Colurolna Bill, W, 170. 

siieeclt on noforin Bill (I 206* 
20.6; and, P s pralso of it, iv. 400. 

’'"Hl*a’'''corrospondonco with P, v, 

200; his vanity, v, M8 
Lyveden, SQo Vernon Smith 


■ loiv ui uiB poiiucai crisis, uecem- 
Mr, 1845, ii, 348; appreciation of 
D 8 speech on third reading of 
Corn I^aw, ii, 388; return to Par- 
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on D and Palmerston, iii, 381; on 
D’s December budget, iii. 484., 486; 
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Wood’s India BIU, iU, 510, 513; 
his conversation referred to by D. 

V, 303 
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Macdonald, Alexander, v, 359, 365. 
8C9. 373 

Macdonald, General James, li, 195; 

iii. 117; v, 272 
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Mncdoauld, Sir John k., vi. 477 
MacdonnclVs ifapee. ciuoted, v, 67 
Mackenzie, Forbes, (ii, 246, 350, 343, 
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Mackinnon, W. A., ii, 13 
Maclagnn, Artbbisbop, vi, 303, 549 
Maclise, D., i, 832 
Macnaghten, Sir William, li, 129 
Macrendy, william Charles, ii, 38, 
30, 64. 65 

McCulloch. J. R., iii, 220, 872 
McNeile, Dean, v, 69-05 
Madden's Gountm of Bleinngton, 
quoted, i, 250 
Madden, D. 0., iii, 491 
Magee, Bishop (afterwards Arch- 
bishop), V, 64, 66, 67, 78, 819, 
323, 828, 522; vi, 407, 549 
Mageiore, Lake, i, 100 
Muginn, Dr., i, 69, 199; u, 28 
Mahmud II,, Sultan of Turkey, i, 
169; ii, 851 

Mfthon, see Stanhope , 

Maidstone, Viscount (afterwards 11th 
Earl of Wlnchelsea), iii, 493 
Maine, Sir Henry, yi.^481 
Maine, dispute, U, 160 
lining i, 49, 62 
Malacca, Straits of, v. 276, 278 
Malcolm, Sir John, b 208 
Malarct. Baron de, vi, 441 
Malct, Sir E.. vi, 489 

MaUbran,. 1,234 , nna. tin 

Mallet, Sir Louis, iv, 276, vb 57 
Malmesbury, Earl of, D and the Ic^* 
er^iip, iii. 85. 86. 89, 116; on he 
Oommitlee of Three, in. 140; on the 


Uouiwjiico yi • 

Peelites, iii, 201; at meeting of 
Opposition leaflera, Jokm«y_ “d 


M'ay 1861, iii, 281, 802; snggwted 
by Derby for Colonial Setrot^, 
riiin iii 288, 291-298; Berby and 
RuSEoH’s 1852 Reform Bill K 
MS; Foreign Seore‘|PJf. .P'Sj 
Ministry, 1852, Bs 

view of his conduct 


Orliiienii Wnr. Iv, 11. M, 27 . nn 
Prw, iv, 2-1, 81: oil IiK, muiuliu- 

. I. ' 1.1 (rti. ..oi. MllAit u>ltVi 


Jftrlty, W, on roitlUlon with 
Peomoii. Iv, £»«! HPtrca Ir^nly. Iv. 
(17; lender o( 0 ni» 08 itl(>» in UnrcU 
III Derby', nbweiict*, Iv, H2; bortiisii 
Secrcury, IKfiH, Iv, 110; roiiuwiie^ 
oumvcl wllli I'Viiiirn over foil- 
BOlriiiT Hill. Iv. 122. 123; «II<1 
JImiok'on, lil, Iv, 21H. 2 0; liesl 
liilim lo bellovo In llio liiinilneiire of 
u l-’roiKO-Itiiliiin iillleU wor iiRtiltiiit 

Aimlrln, Iv, 221). 221; Iml I, ron- 

vlureil, Iv, 225; 1) romiciimn <Ui>!u 


itiollo RiipoliilinenlB, Iv, 22«. nmt 
111, couiliicl ol Vho t'orelBii, Onire. 
Iv, 220 ; liU polley o( iieulmlily. Iv, 
228, 220; U KURKeslii 111, romovnl 
Irom Foreign Olllcis. tiul Derby ilo 
murs, Iv, 2*11; bis Unllen new 

B ' ’ 9 iiol rlreulivlod In tlnifl for 
on Aililrons, Iv, 2S2, O.ba; 
D wrIloB lo Derby. ' MnlmeBbiiry 
must go — nl IchhI. from Ilia iireaeiil 
poaitloii,' June, 1850, Iv, 250; leii 
dura I’nluicralaii auliporl ngninnt 
HubboU ivnd Qlndalonu on beliaK n( 
Derby iiiid D (1800), Iv, 270. 
(IBOl), Iv, 208, 204; vUll lo 
lliigliondon (1800), Iv, IlB6jwnlvoii 
elnfm to fc’nroign OOlco, niul In no- 
pointed Privy Beni (IHOGD Iv, 44.5. 
44R; mill boimoliold siiRrage, Iv, 


400, Oil, 510; auggcaU « ' Hocrol' 
Oiibinol, Iv, 530; 1) doubla lil« eic 


pnclly lo miinnio llio Dorda, Iv, 
680; but nmilly nonilnnlea lilm 
lender (1808), Iv, 007 

On crisis (ii Miiy, 18118, v, 33: 


WU uriQin III iuuy. .ia\»n, V, 41« . 

prnisos D's ' gontleinnnliliii iiinnner 
In n pnssngo wllh Bright, v, 87; re- 
signs leiidoralilp In Lords, v. 111; 
libinioa Illcliraond, Ills siioeessor, (or 
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ontortiilns B niilotly nfler Lndy B's 
doulh, V, 234, 288; Privy Sent 
(1874), V, 288: bocIhI meeting wUli 
D, V, 280, 000; protests iignlnat 
D a rotiroiiiont. v, 400; retires from 


D a rotiroiiiont. v, 400; retires from 
Privy Beni, v, 524; ueo of rouge, 
Vi, 113 ; knowledge o( foreign coiin- 
trios, vl, 147 
Mnitn, I. 154-158 

Malt Ux, 1, 260, 265. 260; Iv, 400; 
vl, 581 

MnuehosloT, Duclioas ol (udenvards 
Duchess of Dovonslilre), Iv, 87. 
880; V, 840, 480. 480, 481; vl, 60, 
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251, 601; V, 828, 888; vi, 70, 803 

lirnnlniiit.' {{I AO.f\ ilflK_s<n7 


168, 1711; l.iiTil Henry Bydney In 
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1115, 111, 38 ; liilliieiire iin D, 11, 
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lartil, 11, 173. 18H, 103; enraptured 
Wllli riiniiipahy. II. 2011; at Hear- 
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Pillar (if P(ii|ertUml»l rniiae. 111, 
6; Prolertlunlal unir. III. 6 H; npln. 
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14P; I'oiiddeitl of D's aiirress, HI, 
141; roiiiplliiienu on ll'n a|>rerlif», 
HI. 2111. 202, 228. Iv 527; D's 
iiralse of his liitliialry. III, 2;i4: M. 
P. fur INiIrlienler, 185(1, in, 240; 
on Farliirlea Hill, lil, 2.’i4. v. 3116; 
allll for Prolerllon, lil, 264, 265, 
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builsel. III, 437 
Flist I'omm 


Hut I'ommlssltiner of Worka 
(1858), Iv. 118; Klleiiiwi'iiilgh's 
Onde Despaleb, Iv, III; and lie- 
form. Iv, IHO, lun, 107, '27;i, 462: 


Second morrlage, Iv, 3n3 ; for war 
on behalf of Iionmsrk (1801), iv. 
343; at JliiKbenden for epiaropal 
risllallon, Iv. 35,5. 356- on (lav. 
eriior F.yre. Iv, 428 : refuse* from 
I) Lord Lleutvnaney of Ireland, Iv, 
444; FIrat I’ninnibialiioer of Worka 
(1868), Iv, 443; and Kducallon, Iv, 
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Herqmmenda JIawe for a hlsliop. 
rie, V, 06 ; on WHherforee'a elalnia 
lo proraoUon, v, 71; derlUies Clov- 
ernor lleneralslilp of (laiiada. v, 74, 
75; frmiuenlly t)'a ooiiftdanl about 
Ills books, V, 14P; and f.orAoir, v. 


168; loyally at lliirgltley lo D, v, 
178; at t.ady fl'n last Ilugbenden 
party, v, 2’27. 328; enlerlalna D 
Ouielly in London, v. 235 ; iKillllcal 


I 


fflaalsr tleneral, v. 287 200: D'a 
host at Birnam, v, 343; reports 
Queen's anxiety about D'a lieallli, 


V, 384; proiKWed for Viceroy ni 
India, and filgbly praised by U. 
but ciBfllnee, v. 4(is, 486; on D'a 




U., VI, tuM, oau; u s complaint of 
his alucknoss, AuKuat, 1881, yi, 
588; at B'a funoral, vl, G20 
MnunlnK, Cardinul, 1> tliluka ho in- 
fiuoiicea Sidney Herbert, iii, 272; 
recelvod into tlio K.O. Ohurch, Ul, 
802; Arcidiielioi) of Weatminaler 
oncouvuffQS D in his schemes for 
bonolUing Romnn CathoUca, v, 5; 
and congrutulutUB him on accession 
to Promiorahlj), v, 0; cloao personal 
frlondahip witli Gladatouo, v, 6; 
breaks off relations with D when 
Oladslono propoacs Irish Biacstab* 
liahment, v, 9, 10; in Lothatr, v, 
102-154; oncouraKQS Qladatono in 
Univorsity Bill, v, 202; friendly call 
after ton years, 1878, vl, 408; in 
vl, 508 ; on Gladstone's 
vindlctivonosK. vi, 584 
Mansei, Doan, ill, 400 ; v, 69, 07 ; vi, 
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Maples, Mr., i, 8Q, 41 
Murulhon, ii 107 

Muroli, Lord, see liichmond, Duke of 
Murgary, Q. It., v, 487 
Marlborough, Duclioas of, iv, 880; 
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iv. 515, 077, 581. 585. 690; v, 2, 
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Marlborougli, 8th Duke of, lUl 1888 
Murqula of Dlandford, v 429 
Marmlor, Duohesso, do, il, 148 
Marsliaiu, Dr. Bullock, ill, 883 
Marlin, Hlr Theodore, v, 864 
Marvin, vl, 808 
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wards Duebosa of Took), iv, 5, 40, 
887; V, 240, 000, 465; vi, 07, 288, 
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Matliews, Charles, 1, 280, 260 
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Landafi), Iv, 575 
Mttuguin, il, 147 

Miuilo, Fox, 11, 86 1 o-T no 
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Maurice, Uov. F, !>., Iv, o72 , 

Maximilian, liipporOL v. 88; vi, 436 
Maxse, James, 1. 879. 880; 

Maxae, Lady Oarollno, 1, 079, 880, 

Maxw^n, Sir W. Stirling, iv, 565; v, 
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MiixwoU'h (Sir Ilorbon), Life of 
WeUinoton, ijiioWil, 1, 276 1 Claren- 
don, miotod, V, ‘17 
Miiyno, Sir Ulcliiiril, Iv, 670 
Miiynootli Bill, soo iroUnd 
Mayo, Karl of, till 1807 Lord Naas, 


revoking the appointment, y, 76 
V Andaman Islands^ 
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Meokleaburg Grand Duchess of, ill, 
ly* ; V, 890 


Mecklenburg, Grand Duke of, ii, 182- 
V, 890 * 

Meliemet AH, Khedive of Eevot i 
, 176, 177; ii, 95. 96 ’ 

Mehemet Pasha of Yanina, i 169 
Melbourne, Viscount, first meetine 
with D (1834). i, 254. 265; Primf 
Minister, i, 260; crisis of 1834 i 
2^64, ii, 208; of 1836. i, 279; Wa 
Cabinet of 1885, i, 280; and Cor- 
porations Bill, i, 303, 804; Runny- 
mede letters to, 1, 319, 821, 828, 
388 ; and Irish Question, \ 855 
877; intimacy with the Queen, i. 
882; vi, 203, 468, 466, 467, 542 • 
at the Coronation, ii, 82; training 
the young Queen, ii, 54, 55; Com 
Law deputation, ii, 55; bedcham- 
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Melville, Whyte, i, 880 
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MensoiilkoiT, Prince, iii, 619 
Morcandotti, i, 150 
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45; iDlimacy with D, 1, 123, 124; 
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181; D’s speeches in 1848 on for 
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ence, in, 181-184, 206, 209; his 
philosophy, iii, 188; visited by D 
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MilfinOl, W., ii, «U 
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il/(i(/ci n A'»a|i, I, R4 

Moio, ill i»<i, 
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Hi, lua, "ii4, '4!io, afiO, y-iO. luri. 
.i7fi; iv, n, la, 11:1 

Mancie, VlBcmint, Iv, n74 , , 

Monaoll, W., nricc 187 1 I, uni Kmly. 

Iv, aaa, aan. au7, 'iwii: v, u, if> 
MuittoKU, Aiulrt'W, v, 7H, 7U, 

\m\ Vl. D'lt). 025 
JVronttiKU. Uoborl, V, UUU 
MoiUiikho, Mlaa, 11, 0*1 
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Mout/iioniburl, (Joint*.', iv, l-iy. 2lw 
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Monleiloro, Mmo.. II. 01, 70, I-IT 
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MonlcaqulQU, 1, OOH 
Monlroao, UuUo of, 1, OHO 
Afonyiionny, \V, V., vl, iMO. (M*t 
Mooro. Tom. I, 07. 20-1, 21UI: Uftf vf 
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Morgan, Oaborno, v, '252; vl, 103 
Morfor, Sir llobort, Iv, 408 
Morlor, Mrs., v, 480 
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Morloy, VlacounL, Bi/e of (Htutetotn*, 
quotod, I, 112, 277, li. i07, 13«. 

140, 174, 240, 847. Ill, 252, 412, 

424, 440, 506, 508. Iv, iUl, 15U. 

278. 670. V. 107, 181, M2. 177, 

190, 190, 204, 213, vl, 454. 501, 

508; IA/q of Oubden, qviotort, \\, 
123, 138, 286. 205. 200, HIO. 8411, 
844; opinion, of iiybil, quotod. Jl, 


Mill \ i ti. A, in. 11 . i ;7 

I m 1I> I'lioii Ilf uiilo- 
l«ll»»'i. nin*tr*l. t. 

20. t. W.'.u. .u»n. 

Miiiiltivit, I'tittM' Ilf, I, 247 
Molit'.v, .inhii I.MlIilup. i. 2;r.!, V, 2:11 
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Mtiuliiiiv, Sir .li'lili It.. Jv. llVl; vl, 
nuV 

Mumhi. lii, I lit 
Miilifrusi'. MT Xnriiuiitliy 
Muiit'i*, Mii\. 2nM 
Mitiiili'iln, V, 4x.%. \i. .'iHH 
MmiiiI>, AdlMilt ill. IV, 2211 
Muiiit'li, il, 71. 72 
Mtundi't. Kwri nf. 1. 47ti. ;i77; II. 
MaiiniiT, t'lHiiu. V. lUi. tJnl; vi, 

l.i. HI. 2i2. 2MI. IHi; lini. lji;j 
MiiriMl. SiiMiiti Ilf Titiki), \i, 2H. M.'l. 
liP. 7.1 

Mnvi'liinnn. Sir KndnnW, U. 2l, 50 
Srrj>'iiul. ii, IlKI 
Miirrnj, Mm. I, V* 

Munny. S.oil, l. 221 
Murray-, r.<ii'rMiiil i. frii'tiil niitl 

ttiililiiln'r Ilf I vit.n- li'Mrnrli, i. 1), 
IH. U7; Ini iliinn-r JiMiHri. 1. ;i7 • 

UP, l« /'u|'i//iir’, I, 4n, 

111. pnliliiliie Milling I'lMiipnity 
imiii|>iili'lN fur |i, il. .*7 OH; givi-i f> 
uotk, i. till, liiiniiild latui nil |irujii'i'l 
fnr a in'^v pa|>«'i. i. l4 . ainry nf I'bi* 
ntiifu r I, iiV, 77', 

rrarijliiM'iil ngniiiil !•. i. 74 77; r«' 

fiiir I tii Ml' 1 1 u)in >U’]|iri III niTrr 
liltii (hi> I onin/ /ifilr itHlitl), i, 
127; pulitiniiru ( 'i«ft/c}r nil Mrinlini, 
i. Uni. irfinrei VIimH. 1. IH-t; ^,uli 
ijiiii’n ififl/iiniiinni. f, 2M'>, 2tMl. UnP ; 
Qtitiilrriy t\ifvirn\ pnlilmliril liy 
him. Uniirn U. ni. l-i7 
Miiiiirtia, I'M-^lni. vl. t*.i. UJH. 2/il 
* MnlUnUMl Umrv." unniril, 1. 28l • 
227. 2tH, 2^:i 2.‘.i.. yy.i. Kill, auw, 
U47. a.Mi, iui7. any 
Mytnn, lllahnii. vi. 4 1 


Nnoa. urn Mn>u 
Knmv Sivlitli. iv, Ufi. OU 
Nnplrr, Sir dn^ri«li. ill, 401 ; v, 117, 
UH 

Snplrr, Hit* III. f»-»l 

Nilpinr uf MrtgiUiln. t.nnl. ii, 175; III. 
178; V. 40. 41. HI. vl. 2M. 2U:i. 
40(1, 4 at, 451 

KnplH. King wf, Iv, UUi. Ifll 
NnlKiIrtiit Itniiiipnrtt*. H. 102. V, 870; 

vl, (i4l ... 

NnptiU'tJn nt.4 Kmimitir »«f ilm Kr^nrn, 
provlmnitly iVlinn l.imla NniMdiMiii, 
ItUfttlng ftrridrpl vvilh ll»*i fl « «n 
n... ^r*!. riuii,, (a 11*1 timitiitiif 


404, 40G; prociuimod Emperor Na- 
poleon III, ill, 451 : r^iilion lo 
I’almorslan and Aberdeen, lil, 484; 
donouncod by Graham and 'Wood, 

iii, 4H4, 485; D’a pica for his pol- 
li-y, iii, 4H5-4R7; origin of Qrimeiin 
War, iii, 518, 519; rccolvea a visit 
from tim Pnnco Consort at Bou- 
logne, September, 1854, Hi. 64fi; 
KupporU raltneratou in crisis of 
■Tanuary and Pidirunry, 1855, HI, 
502; unfniniled intention lo visit 
tlio Crimea, iii, 571 

IV„ (‘halls, i, vl, and ix; state visit 
to Kngland, iv, 5; reeoivea, Queen 
and l*riiu ‘0 Conaort In Varia, 1866, 

iv, 17; desiro forj)oaop, Iv, 22-24; 

lilrlli of Prinro imijorml, iv, 28; 
visit of 1) to Paris (18.50), iv. 68- 
57; rfdations with Palinoraton, Iv, 
57, 190, niO; opinion of Disraeli, 
iv, 57; Crsinl Plot, iv, 111; Anglo- 
Erenoh relations, iv, 112 , 122; 
inecllnK witli Oavour at PlombliJree, 
and with Qmmn and Pvlneo Con- 
sort at Cliorbourg, iv. 2l6; confl- 
<l('iUial visit from Earlo as D’s 
yopvesentativo — vovvespondenco 
( 1858), iv, 217--220; D’s view of 
hlH policy, iv, 221-228; Poaco of 
VlUaCvuuca, tv, 202; Savoy ami 
Nice, iv, 1117-niO; aiiuliitude to D, 
Iv, 520; another visit from Karle, 
iv, U20, 821; D muirchonsivo oC 
ilia nNsuming londersliip of I^ntin 
race, Iv, 321; Hupporls the 

Pope, Iv, 32fi, 327; Polish quos- 


lion, Iv, 337-3 10; power and abil- 
ity (’xuRKcraieil by D, Iv, 041; 


SchUmwlK-Holaloin question, iv, 
043; J) nil Inviialon of Mexico, iv, 
330, 3(8; DclKium and lai.xom- 
l)oui% iv, 408 -172; visit to Em- 
peror Vranois .Fosopli at SnlzbiirR, 
V, H3 ; D'h opinion of him, v, 84; 
Tranco-Cerman 'SVar and downfall 
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Nnres, Hir Coorgo, v, 065 
Nash, i, 214 
NafUm, \U 172 

National Dofonco, Hi, 302, 405-407, 
432. 430. 461. iv. 71, 261-250, 
278, 20.5, 000-310, 822, 478, 513; 
Veluuteov movement, Iv, 255, 810, 
310 

National Union, v, 185, 108 
Navuvlno, i, 104 

KBllrnaloa, iv, 133, 266, 809, 
.tno r.7fl R70 fifll 682: V. 


Navy 


-- ”1 t , j-ov 

Ncwcuslle, 5th Duke of (tUl iRfti 

d"? 2I8 

u’ leading Peel- 

J{®» 8V2. in, 2. 13, 83, 116, 206 

overtures from 
RuBsell (1851). m. 83D, 386, 887- 
-D a hopes of securing his help, iii 

Ministry m, 475, 482. 52 1 
553, 656; omitted from Palmers- 
ton s Ministry, iii, 667, 668; over- 
tures from Derby, 1858, W 117 - 
eyesight failing, iv, 304 * ’ 

Newdegate, Charles, N., ii, 40 I: iii 
SI’n ^20, 126. 135, 202 ’ 

203, 229, 246, 888; iv, 183 210* 

367; V, 40 ' 

Newman, Cardinal, i, 297; ii. 164- iv 
B60, 862, 870; vi, 359 ' ’ 

A cm Monthly, i, 228 
Newport, see Bradford 
Newlon, Stuart, i, 87 
Nicliolas, Tsar of Russia, ii, 180- iii 
461, 484. 618-520, 528, 526. 688* 
549; W, 2, 3 
Nigra, v, 84 
NiJo. i, 178, 174 

Noel. G. J.. W, 505, 596; v. 147, 173 
Norfolk, 15th Duke of, vi. 190 
Normaoby, Mnreliioness of, i, 154 
Normanby, 1st Mavquia of. i, 208, 

204, 248, 280; iii, 340; iv. 332 
Norreys, Lord, after 1854 6th Earl 

of Abinedon, ii, 92 
Norris, JoTui, iii, 146 
Northbrook, Lord, i, 204 
Nortlibroolc, Earl of, Viceroy of In- 
dia, coping with famine, v, 304; 
Russiau assurances about Afghan- 
istan, V, 410, 411; resists Salis- 
bury s policy of an agent at Cabul, 
V. 426, 427 ; resignation, v, 483- 
43G; prominent poliiician in the 
3.,ord8, 521; entertaining D at 

dinner, vi, 169; in Gladstone's Cab- 
inet, 1880, vi, 543; Candahar de- 
bate, vi, 604 

Northcote, Lady, W, 268; v, 177, 
401; vl, 801, 894. 397 
Northcote, Sir Stafford H. (after- 
wards Earl of Iddesleigh), on D’s 
December Budget, Hi, 437; an anti- 
Coulltion Peelito, iv, 532 ; member 
for Dudley— -for an early peace in 
Crimoan War, iv, 19; competition 
in tliQ (2ivil Service, iv, 34; on dis- 
organisation in Torj' party, iv. 43, 
44; negotiations wUli Peelites. iv, 
45; on D*8 1868 Budget, iv. 134; 
D finds him a seat (stomped) and 
office as Financial Secretary of 
Treasury, iv, 194: their close rela- 
tions, iv, 196; entei tnins the D*8 
at Pynes — description of Mrs. D, 


US itidiuti iv. v. 

tumult liu simtiMl rru;ii_ liuUu Oilltu 
for Kxi’huiiin'r, i\', riftu 

Abyssiiiiuii Kxiu'ililioii — u. livU- 
limit Kiu'i'usH, V, ■lM- *iri; (juusliiui uf 
Iiuliiiii Vii'i'i'iiyiilly, v, 'iTi, 7(1; v'ui- 
itu tbmiiilii, V, lb:l; vinlts Aiiiui'Ii-ii 
to iiuwliiili' \Vii»iliiiii;liiii Truiilv, v. 
1118, 177-J7tl; loyiilly to U lit 
Hiiwliluy (1872), y, I7;i; kukIkIu 
h iitii'i' toiily ll'H lii'iilli, v, 2;ill; 
1) iiilvluurt liiiii on I'lUTuiU imlilii'H, 
V, 2.78, 2,7U : iiHHiuta 0 (it ut'luiu in 
187-1, V, 278, 287; (IliBni'ullnr n( 
lliu K.vulii'timir (1871), 287-2i>n; 
itiiiisi't (187-1), V, :inn, !in7; «i 
ilmitnt'tnnitUi ivilli D. v, 8,78; Ho* 
ciiil Kofonii, V, ;Ul-l, ;i7n: Ki'luniily 
aoric'tii'U Hill, V, DIM, >1(1.'; >'l|oJc* 
iiiir Kiitiil, UiuUri't of 187.7, v, 877; 
‘ uiiiiiliiliili'H ' (ilinlutony on lUiil*;i‘l, 


;wo; ,\ii'ri'iiuiu r,iiiit]iinu mu, v, 
1182; (ilTi'i'rt 111 voalmi Hxtliiuiiu'r iiml 
ai'i'iHit lloiiril of 7’rii(li', v, lil'.'i, 
110(1; lit ItimlioniU'ii, v, •1(12, '10 1 : 
,Siii'z Oiiiiiil I’lii'tliiiKi", lii'silulimis, V, 
•im, ‘1‘12; (jiioi'ii Hnnucsl" liiin im 
loinlor in ('omiinniH (n (i(l>o l>'« 
liliifO, V, <101; I'l'nri't (It li'u liutuiv- 
Uivo, V, ■107, 027; iiiniointdi 

Lontlor in llio OoinniiinH, v, OU.')- 
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jrnmornndiiin on Kimlorn CJio'i 
tion, Vi, 10, 2‘1; II iiruln'H Inn 
Rlium'lii'B In llio I'onnii'y, vl, 77 ; 
I’aclliiincnliiry iinswci'K (o (llini* 
ntono, vl, 1211; ut lli'at ulronKly in* 
(llRliosiiil lo llgliL fni' Tnl'ld'y, vl, 
IDS; lilB iili'liu'u of Minliiloriiil illt- 
ioi'oncos, vl, 1110 ; (Jniiun illsunliuflud 
with Ilia nltllnilo in Mmltrii IJiioa- 
Hon, vi, 1,77; I’lKOtt iiiiiioimnioiU, 
Vi, 107; (iiu'on ui'Koa II (n liiito 
lilin ('niniiliil(>ly Into Ilia ronflilonro, 
Vi, 181; Ilia vlowa not (inlli' In uni* 
Bon witli llioBO of any colli'iiRnc, vi, 
10‘1 ; in favour of a lavfiii volo (or 
niiin ami inoiu'y, Doronilitn* II, 
1877, vl, 201 ; anpiiorla I! alroiialy 
in Calilnot (.runnary, 1878). vl, 
21(1, 217; dialli'iiKoa l^Jiisala on (tio 
AiUlroNa. vl, 22B; Voto of C'rtnlit, 
vi, 227, 210; on tlio (‘onlrndlrlory 
Layiinl IrloRrams, vl, 2111; aollvn in 
gotllnir Dorliy liiKjk Into (lio (.'iilil- 
net, vT, 2D2, 233, 237; nnxloua for 
a iilaro of anna in tliii Lovniii, vl, 
2B1, 208; In I)'« ronlltlon™ about 
Ilia iilaco for tlio Cabinrt of Marrli 
27. vl, 2(11; no doclilnil view In 


Oabinot, but not ooiiosod in nrlnci* 
Indian 


plo — iiKrcos to bear roat of 

troojia if aont, vl, 2(13, 207 ; iigaln 


•I I!* ; fr.iis uf iilii-nufiiii; I'rniu ,'. vi, 
•lHh; ill mill inlliii'ii/ii just lu i'oru 
IMHO su^hiiui. vi, .',011. Ill fuviiiir of 
Man'll ilis'.ulitliiin, li. ii;; 1 ; il.(',li_, 
vi, .',:il; H’s lust (‘iiiiiiivt. vi. ,',:i(;i 
di-a'ri|iliiin iif It in llnylivnii'iiii, vl] 
.'iM I ; III! luirly aliii'Uni •flM. Vi', 
TiHi; iiiit! I'liinlli INiily, \’i. .'iHH, 
TiSH ; U'l'i rniiilui l nf lii 

4. vt. tUiti, p(M(; rMUidnii 
ou ll'H l|(■ll{h. vi, (ilH; nt tin* fu 
iHTal. vl. (I'.JfJ 

VfjMw ,(/ t'iuant'idl I'nUi'U 
M'litiiMl, ill, -KiV. jv. i;ii 

KorUutiiil'iM-liittil. i(h hill. t> (if. ii 

lU, utu. uu:!. lu:,. iv •‘i?’ 

:u»>i 

Korihuiiilit'i liittil. (i(h I'ltKi* (if V in!> 
L'oo. •..•HI, Vl. Lii;;., 

^ -UiH. fiH? 

Xoi’lidtuilitM liithl. hut'lii'ttN (if 

(\vi«lu\v i,f -lilt hill.r), V, 

Ntiiioit, (1 . I. V.-*-V 

Noi'htt). Mix. i, '.iii:!, ;‘;ii mjjj 

1. Hii’i 

Xoi'rh ht/ I'niiiifnf fhtutf.i, \i. ^r!;{ 

Nliluir l'ri“liit. V. ilH'. Vl. >111 

Kuftciif, f.mil, I. 'J Ml, y.,,’,, '^(.7, (1 
ail) 

Oii«U(‘r, Ulflmnl. li, Hfi 
D’Urlcii. V, Ml 
U’Jlrlclj, 

O’llrlcii. Smlili. II. M. I7;i, 17.1 '17^ , 
.•I mi 

OH'ituiii'll. i('lti>r (kf ik'irmi 

mcniliiliuii Ilf h III l•!l■ktlltn Ilf \V\ 
nmilu*, i. V\\. V\V.. \i. 'Mi, 

1) iliiu'X wllli liiiii, I. V17; ill*! rini 

vciMiiMJii wiiU h I, •,;.i:i. •.*M ; ri‘ 
IllUtHiH wllll till' \Vlii;i«, 1. 

271), I'KiH ; (ItniiUCH Midi h hlniiiC 

Tuuiiioii ii. I fiiiMi,! 

Iv {(K'lixniHt III M lilt it(*i(tiiiH-iI. I. 
UPA; nliiiM'il in iiuiiuu- 

Icllrrn, i, UlM M'.Il); 

Uh» I firilx, I. .MuK . iitid m ndni l if'd 
In lain liv 1) ni A» It .Ikii-.n . I. ;i;u. 

MfHki" 1,1 t>,(ri 

CUlinnil. 1, :iHM iicdiV (‘f Ihr* dnv 
frmnt'riMn jJ. i (i‘m iii«tiili>ti 

Hixu'fli nit nii‘iMrr In lunt. M. H; rtl 
tint CnnuinMon, ii. M'.’ . U ntiiwprx 

hltiii iifiniii nl itoMf ikf it, 

nfi j Hci'iif In ilii, UiMinr', 11, II'.; j 
Irish i). IV;*. J7h; irinl. 

11. IHH: ' Ihrilhn^ Innia* ut hin 
VoN't*. It. nOH ; iirntUh «if Id pi nt 

MnvtMiirnl. 11, . iiidtiHht'H iihuktii 

IHlii, (i. ;(??, Ilf 

ft|HM*rh ikii thlnl rmthicd i»f I’nrn 

l.iiW Hill, li. ; In l wjM tM li ilr 
BPrilicd In (Irtiisfi- Jfrntmt'h^ 


Orloiina, Duu do, ii, 147, 148. 1B3 
l.'Sd, 831 ■ ’ 

Oi'Biiil, iv. 111, 134, 21B, 222 
Osboi’ii, Admiral Shoravd, v, 338 
Osman I’aslia, vi, 177, 11)7 
OssinKton, Viscountesa, iii, 12, 673 
Caalngloii, Viscount v, 879 
Osanlaton, I.ord (atierwaids 0th Earl 
ot TanltOfvillo), 1, 231, 260, 261 
262, 250, 350; ii. 23, 90, 91, 125- 
vi, 092 

Oasnna, Duko ot, ii, 31 
Ouhril, Bnfou tV, vi, 822 
Ouaeloy, Sir Ooro, i, 38 
Outvam, air Jainoa, tv, 140 
Ovoratono, Eovd, proviottaly Jones 
l,oyd, ll, 307; iv. 111 
Oxford Movement, 1, 297; ii, 170, 
171; ill, 58; iv. 350, 351 ; v, 71 


Pacifleo Dobalo. iii, 265-2(33, 278 
Pnffot, Inidy, v, 340 
Ihittot, Alfred, ii, 60 
Pugut, air Augiistna, v, 340 
Pagol, Ooorgo, v, 842 
PaKington, air John, after 1874 
T.ord Hamilton, <Ubut in Parliament 
(1H3H), dnacrihod by D, il, 19: .Tow 
iilll, ill, 78; and londorabii), iii, 85, 
615; amondmont to RnsaolVa Sugar 
mil (1848), 111, 98; Colonial Socro- 
Inry (1852) — unoedolo about ap- 
Iioinlmcnl, 111, 844, 848; circular 
on AinorU'att flaborlos, il, 385; do- 
fciula H In Parliament, ill, 648; 
orlalH of 1855, ill, 004, 600; nskod 
10 Knowaloy, Iv, 59 ; oducution pol- 
icy, Iv, 03, 04; First Lord ot tlio 
Admiralty (1858), iv, 119; Church 
rain, iv, 127; Ellonbui-gh'a Oudo 
diiaimtcb, Iv, 141, 140; Koform, iv, 
180, 193, 190, 197, 298; Adrairnlty 
nntronago, Iv, 250-258; First Lord 
of tbo Admiralty (1800), iv, 446; 
I) iiresscB for ooonomy in bis do- 


parlnumt, iv, 473, 477, 478; lioiiso- 
u,.n'„nf,A tw , 100 -. 'ton min- 


lioid antfrage, iv, 490; 
uloa’ bill apeecli, iv, 500; War Sec- 
retary (1807), iv, 616, V, 2; pro- 
iinroJ to accept Dlsostablishraont, 
Inil not ITiacndowmont of Irish 
Oburcb, V, 16; defeat in 1874 oioo- 
(lon and poorngo, v, 280; Pigott 
case, vl, 107 

Pulk, Hir Lawronco, iv, 504 
1‘ull Mull Uazctln, v, 3, 146, 107, 
489; vl, 70, 70, 217 
Palmer, llobort, H, 891 , i < 

Palmer, lloandoll (afterwards Karl of 
Helbourao), iv, 72, 858, 480; v, 
123, 323, 021 , ^ . 

Palmorslon, Vlaoount, nllackcd in 
Oalhmania, I, 20(S; inconsistent 
,„.,.iv vnenrd. 270; Kuiwiipncdo 


uupupuiar m France, ii, loo loii 
supported by D in l5astern debate; 
n, 179; supports factory legislation 

^ Paris 


smooths the way for his return to 
Foreign OfSco— 


-. 1,1 •.-'■•l-'y. -correspondence 

n> 338-343 ; advocates 

VIC, iioO 


Foreign Secretary (1846), lU, i; 
pruiaea D'a ap'eechea (1848 1849) 
ill. 04, 201. 204; d\ description 
pi )ura in Bndymion, iii, 108. 169; 
nis policy and foreign mistrust, iii, 
169-171 [ ilia despatches, iii. 169, 
198; visits Paris, iii. 170; treat- 
ment of Louis Phiiippe, iii, 177 , 
178; policy criticised by D, iii, 
181-~186, 198; and Mettemich, iu, 
192; Bright’s opinion of, ill, 241; 
Iho Greek Queation, Iii, 255-259; 


•no uui.ob in, Clio, receiv 

overtures from D (1851), iii, 278; 
favourably mentioned in lord 
Oeoroe Bentinck. iii, 325; dismis- 
8ft) by Russell, ill. 838-340; over- 
turns Russell's Ministry (1852), 
iii, 341; political position, iii, 343, 
354; overtures from Derby, Dis- 
raeli Ministry, iii, 380. 381, 388; 
tho Villlers resolution, iii, 411, 414; 
on Free Trade, Iii, 420, 421 ; good- 
will to Derby Government, iii, 437, 
438; Home Secretary (1852). Iii, 
475, 484, 518; policy, ill. 487. 
497, 515; Criraenn War, iii, 519, 
522; dissalisfaclioD with his col- 
longues, iii, 527; resigns, but re- 
turns to otDce, iii, 528, 529; D’a 
view of his proceedings, January, 
1854, iii. 531; refuses to jom 
Derby Government (1855), Hi, 
503; becomes Prime ilinisler, iu, 
607-6G9 

Crimean "War, iv, chap, i; 
strongth and levity, iv. 15; dU- 
trueted by Peelltes, iv, 46, 47; Se- 
cret Treaty, iv, 65-67; National ex- 
penditure and defence, iv, 70, 71, 
296, 807, 809: popularity, iv, 72, 
75; Chinese War, iv, 71-73; suc- 
cess at Genorfll Election (1857). iv, 
75; dislike to Reform, iv, 77, 82, 
402; Indian Mutiny, iv, 86, 99; 
India Bills, iv, 106-108. 129, 182. 
137, 165; personality and pohey, 
iv 110-112; defeat on Conspiracy 
bIu and resignation (1868), iv, 
113, 114; relations with Napoleon, 
ill 109, 216, 226, 320; Oude de- 
bate, iv, 148; on Slough speech, iv. 
163; opposes D's Reform Bill 
(1859), IV, 204, 206; opinion ^ 

M«!mesl;ury^iv,_229; invited by D 


•Ifil: curi'i'Miunnii'tU’i' with 1> (ilmiil 
lirilish MiiMvinn, iv, llUti; 

III (Irni'nil llli-i-titiu (IS)t'iJ, iv, 
■ll.'i; ili'iilli, iv, ■liJ’J; iinvi-iliiivi iiC, 
iv, -Kiri, lii'j, -li!;! 

I) tin Ills iivliim in ('nnii'iin \\ iir, 
V, 1:11 lilii; liift nniimi.’nnii'nl iif 
iimiHti nf (’nnnnniiH iMiinjiui'i'ii witti 
i)’«, V, il.'IH; liiH n|i|MiHilinn In vim 
Hirnvtinn nf Hnv/. I'untii, v, -in? 

Kimlvin imlivy, vi, 7; wrntn lim 
nwn linHimlyln'i, vi, 'JH'J 
I’lilninrHlini, \'iMi'nnntn.*'H, iv, lii, .. 1 .', 
■iiin I V, 'j:i:i 
I’liniwi, Min A., iv. •I'm 
I'nnnuirn, m'n l‘’nv ^^ltnIl•. f'nv 
I’liiiiil AKHVCKHlnn, Hi, '-I'lli -7!l. ~rtl, 
liHlI, .'Kill, r.i;i; V, Mil 
I'ui'tiiVuip /.mil, nuuU'il, V, .'i'ja 
I'urin, )i'h vliiilH 10 I, II.' ; 

(IHilil), ii, 7‘J, 71! 1 (IMI'A I-'' 
il, nimii. v; (IH.1,7), aa'.!. aa7 ail: 
(iH.v.ii ian7), Iv, na no 
PnriM, f'tnniti tin, ii, 100; Iv, II I, Hill, 
aiiO; V, 10,7, 007 

Purm, Tri'Mty of, iv, OH, Oil, .111; vi. 7. 
II, Hit, oaa, Ollfl 

/’iii'/iawi'iifiii'W /Ji'iiiiiifni'viii'i'.'i. V. 177, 
lifM, .IHV, no.'l; vi, 77, OHil 
i’nrnm, I'l'ini'ii ilc', iii, laa 
Piirni'li, U. H., V, 'lUli, .7 10; vi. in, 


700, 000 

I’lWiliiliin, Hiirnii, ii, 172 
1‘iitiiiimi, llovcnlfy, iinnlvil, Iv, 7711 
/'lllrinl. KilHI, IlllliU'tl. V, 717 
I’lilUm, irolin IVIlHnii, lil, HUH 00 1 
I’lini, Ili'nlH'rl, ill, il-IO; v, 077 
I'niill't, l.ontl AiiinliUH, I, 377 
PniOmay fninlly. Hi, 070 
I’winson, I'nloMi'l, vi, .170 
I’nnlt, llcnvy W., I, 00 1 
I’ni'i, Mir l''rnil!>rii'k, iv, O'lO, Oil 
i’lii'l, Cli'iinnO tlinmlliiin, 11, 0711, aOH; 
ill, 000; iv. 111, 1 IH, 100, IHO, Ilia, 
107, 077, .100, ‘117, -170, -IHI 1117. 
500, no-l, 711-7111, 717, 717, fiUO; 


V, 0 S 3 

PonI, liawrcini'n, II, aa 
I'c'til, l.itdy, il, 00, 'IHa 

Pw'iliPH, tiin. 111, ]. a. 111, on, Ra. ok. 
201, 007 , oon, oil, ooo, o.|.i, u-io. 

070 , oon, 0711 , 0H1, OHO, OKU, 007. 

aoH, nao, ano, a 7 o, aH 7 , .ioh, .iui, 

•121, ion, .lO'i, '120, lan, 'Pih, 17-1 

170 , 708 , 770 ; Iv, 0 , < 17 , 17 , 71 i, 
O'l, 70 - 77 , RO, 111 , 177 , 1110 , IlM, 

209 , 210, 201, oon, ana, iioi. ano 

Pool, fill* Uobiu’t (2ii(l iin 

ncdoto of, i, 202; hIIb lU'Xl I) iiL 
tllnnoj’, i, 2or» : Prini<i MirtIWi'r 

(■lBn‘ 1 - 5 ), I, 2!»a-2lir»: Tuniworlh 

munlfoBlo, i, 270 ; n*Kljfn«, I, 27H; 
T)'fl view of 1 i1h MlnlHtry. i, 28!i. 


fi^i ; > iiinpliini'hi •/ h mi I'priTli. jj, 
f*V; lU-ibli.'imhiT I'lol (l-iii'.M. il’ 
fi.H. !^7 ; !»’fi vit'U- in ’ 1 . 1 lui'vi ’’ |,'j’ 
tflH, ii, r<l>. 111 ! ; nil I'l'iuiy I'n 

}i, 111; iiiMtri I) {<( .iJr/'iiij ‘filnnlmv 
li, rnin-.iainl.ii,.., \) 

nil ti, '.mi; Mjj.jim'j.i j) j„ 

llim i', ii, : jilnlin,: > l i,!,., ii_ jnj. 

iniilitli' < lit'is *riii\vi'.in. li. |n(; 

Villi' nf Wiint iif nmliiliMn I' in 
.MrlliMiniii* MluiMlty \\ 

lil; I'l'iuh* Miniriii'f, ii. ii7; 
ri»<l<nnili-in'f with nlmiit nlUrr, ii 
l |*< 12M; (ii‘.ii4'il In itivn h nfHa.’ 
ii, r.'l. r,'.’.! , lit'i ii. 12 : 1 * 

1 'I’uriir 

U^r.'. I )>n|>|iin'(i'il liy 1». il. 
iUi; ‘ I'liMiln' i ‘ l*iilnii*i/i|nj|. jj, 
llm lulin-ipln nf I'l'ntt'ftioii. il’ 
hi>> pnili > »iU|iiiii|'(im| )iy |) 

I'lU, ton, nini * Ynuin? 
II. Itir,; tn-.li pnlirv. 11. 
(7^1. Iii'i nt iiiv!.iii» « In Sinstlii*, ii, 
171; ?iM»M'P* ill t*'*l ' llt'W lull'll .‘Pill ' 
fni* /ip{iiiMl, ii. 1V8; tilfhi-lHMl liv 
t) fnr Piti liitiin'iihii V il|r;i’iM}t'(c »}i , i|, 
17?*. pn-'inmi in t uiiivn piit'ly, 
«i. iHl, wrilr* tn (it.ilnuii nf !)’« 
• •iltnl'lMni'M.' il. ) ^< » ; miir .pmti! 
tin n iilintii iini niiii"'nMti in Krmi D 
ilintttl li'llrr it’>|in’'>hir,: )tn> iiltiMiil 
iiin-t' III l^lrill|llllM)t (iHlti, li. 
IH.'* t'^M. h'*! nitri'iti nil 

In Inn.l, 11 . \'K\ 2 mi ; pi in, ) j ij in 
Piiniiii/fl/M,. II, '.VM. •?;il; nllin'l.i'»i 

lij, l> in ilin llini'i", i(. '.vii; *,*12: 
I) iti'fliiiri liti in-vi-r Rtiln'd Initi fnr 
n j/t^nr. il, ;!!,». itnntfiirn In |) iit 
it. VlH. •„! Ill . I', litiinii nf 

liin piuly ininr. ami lil*3 rplnhnni 
In ( ’aiiMim^. ii) mill .Sirliif, 

It. 2HII t iiiit'inin nf lim |||.,i. 

Miiiinlry amt tlin 'i'tnuttntih nutni 
(t“»tii. Ml ttni nnMii', M, ’,'M7 V'lMi , fnr 
tiiimla in irpiiliin-iii ri-M'ivpit fimii 
Imtii pnlUhmt patlir>. M, V'.IJ8, ' |»h 
rnr'il nmi iVi-t,' ii. rlnin ii, ntnl 
’ 0*l»P lUfitliimv nf t‘i' 1 ’ 1 , ii, flnip. 
sflJ ; !>'« rhntarlrr of IMm in J.urd 
flrufUt' il, IJnM !MiW; rt 

ttilililln < lati'i mialfiiitai). i, lIMli, HIM; 
l> (t|mMa I'ninpatifii nKaiint iMiii 
(IHtf,), It, :i|M it;?. Iipi iPi.irl. II, 
nni; tVw ri'inimti-T. li, :u:i lit’.; 
tiH tnifri'rini; ninli r Itin H, 

ni7, :tiH nv2, .aii.-.i iiv 0 

'n Kfral I'arli^Mmiiiiif ^ .\lnt»llriunn.' 
n< 22H; npittlntiTi iiiiiitifl>-<l 1>-' foil 
lira nf tHilatn • mt' Mi rnlnrn'l M. 
nO'l, fl.’l,''i ; ur»i»it^vr} ht 
KiM'tM'MnlMi) tif ( Mill i tiv^. il '■>. 

t I Ir-fi Iiltp'l. t *’ I . I •» -if, 

rf^ninirn nOI> r amt i 1 ' » 


now(»tl atlfti'k on him by D, ii, 883- 
;iHH; o.oui.vovovRy wiUi B over 
([uoaliou of D'r npplicntion foi* of- 
flco. ii, 389-392: attocked hy Ben* 
liiH'k and D about lua relations 
willi Oanning, ii. 397—100; defeat- 
od on Coercion IMll and rcsigna, ii, 
dO‘J— 103; hia policy, ii, 403; atrug* 
glo willi 1) inovilalnc, ii, 407 
Oiitrn’ininL'd to keep Protoction- 
iHta out of oftlco. ill, 2; supports 
Wliig Minialry, lii, 4, 27, 89, 196; 
HUppovlR dewish ojnancipulion, in, 
7H; diniculty of his iiosition, iii, 
127; IVr IcaderHhip. Ih, 132, 141; 
])aRKaKo with T) in Iho Honso 
(IH IO), Ui. 210-212; and Mb Mn- 
iinlK, iii, 237; last speech, lii, 250; 
Huddou deuth (1850). Hi, 258; D'a 
imnnorandn on ihoir relations, iii, 
259-203; his londership of Iho aria- 
(ocraey, iii, 322; on Ooninoshu, iii, 
:{88; iSidmw llorhei'L reoalla D’a nt* 
tnclcH on him (November, 1852), 
iii, 4 15; ClladsLonn praises his mng* 
nunimliy, iii. 420; liis views on 
IrlKh Oliuri'h (IS'18), iii, 573, 574 
(Jnoti'il UK u iii'ocoaont liy D, if, 
i!'l,5; favoui'ul)l,v fontvnstod willi 
1) liy Hiillslmvy in Qiiarlrrlu IJf, 
vii'in (1.80(1), iv. 280, 287; oon- 
ipirn'inl (JiiiMiii Vif.loi'in’a iivojiuUco 
1111(1 Kdliii'il H.M.'h ('.onlldcnco, if, 
281 •, ilnlly I'liiiffli'ciifCB iliiritiK soa- 
hIdii In IH.l l-ia'lO witll WcliiiiBtoii, 

*'''lM««oliil.lnii ill 183'!, v, 80; IcnRtli 
<iC (Iniiwii'vmlvo leiKlornlilp, v, 207 ; 
iiiiijoi'lly in 18.11, V, 280; Orovlllos 
(•iiiivnctin' nf, v, 8'18, 3‘I0; olToroil 
Ininiiioliiy to Hnnilicy, v, 350; clinv- 
iicli'V of'Tl'fl Hncocilioa iiffninat him, 
V, 510-513, iinil vi, 032 
I'oi'l, HIv llolicrt (3vd Diironot), v, 
.177; vl, 577 
PrIliiiM, i. 123, no.i 
I’nlliuni, ir.. 1, 3, 4 
I’l'.llHHli'r, Mniii,, if, 187 
l>61lBnli'r, Mnralini, if, 123, 187 
I’ollv, HIr ImwiH, vl, 378 
I'cnilinv, l'),i iii. 00.1 
I’lnnlmi'lon, T.iiiuli, 1, 277 
I’l-nilmiUo, lOlli Knvl, of. 1>, 
l^lnllll■(ll((., mih Kori of, V, 200, 312 
l*oud(irV0H. I'i. W-i nl, 390 
I’orcoviil. Aiioni'ov, ii, ® , 

Pni-i.v, riiii'l (iiruivwimls 7tli Diiho o( 
Ndrl.liniiilmrliiiiil), V. 200 
Poi-Hiu, Hlnih of, V, 427 ; vi, 484, 485 
i’l'I'Hiuili, Ii, 01 
I'ni'HiBiiy, ii, 03 
I’cvy, 1100 l.imoi'iok , 


I’otty, Hli' Willwim, 275 

AiiOii.nRO Tdaio. ii, 105, 4Uo 


aou, lu/ 

Pigott, Sir Tliomaa Digby, vi, 154 
155, 103—157 ' ' 

Piper, Count, vi, 409 
Pitt ■WilUani. i. 270, 322; ii. 133 
134, 170-173, 271. 274-276. 279! 
200, 297, 301, 302, 318, 366, 404; 
“hi*. ’9, 178, 200. 277, 313, 360. 
555; IV, 1, 19; v, 99, 286. 288* vi 
6, 448, 449, 494, 630, 646 ’ 

Piua IX,. Pope, iv, 325-327, 336. 

855 ; vi, 244 

Playfair, Sir Lyon, v, 198, 813 
Plhnsoll, S.. V, 381, 882-387, 433 
Pluuiptre, J. P., iii, 135 
Plunkct, sec Rathmore 
Pollington, Viacoimt. after 1860 4th 
Earl of IdeKborough, ii. 94; ill, 117 
Pollock, Sir J. P., i, 265 
PoUimore, Lord, iii, 248 
•poniatowski. Princo and Princess. L 
877; ll, 31, S3 

Ponsonby, Lady Kmily, 5, 155, 167 
Pooaonby, Sir P. C., i, 155 
Ponaonby, General Sir Henry, v, 208, 
209-213, 285, 28G. 395, 463, 468. 
477, 401; vi, 33, 278. 460, 470. 
474, 600 

Ponsonby, Sir William, 11, 225 
Ponsonby, Viscount, U, 225, 887, 
393; in, 178. 192, 272, 330, 530, 
565. 5C0. 572 

Popanilia, i, 41, 117-120, 338; ii, 
231 

Pope, i, 15 
Portal, M., iii, 682 
Porter, I^nfli/mion, vi, 666 
Portland, 4tli Duke of, ii. 859; iii, 
120, 130, 161, 319 
Portland, 6th Duke of (Marquis of 
Titchfield until 1854), iii, 150- 
152; V, 77 

rorlland, Clli Duke of, vi, 620 
PoTlraits of the Seoenties, v, 611; vi, 
811, 689 

Poschinger, Conversations with Pritie^ 
B'lmarck, vi, 841 

PotUcary, Rev. John, i, 19, _20, 22, 25 
Powerscourt, Viscountess, ii, 21 
Powerscourt, Viscount, ii, 64, 90 
Powis, Earl of, v, 484, 486 
PowloB, John Diston, 1, 66, 62. 66, 78 
Powlett, Lady 'WilHam, ii, 35 
Po7zo di Borgo, Count, ii, 20 
Praed, Mackworth, i, 277, 332, 876; 
ii, 4, 65 

Present State af Xesito, i, 69, 60 
Press, iii, chop, xiv; founded by p 
(1853), iii, 491, 493: editors, lii, 
403, 504; contributors, 492, 493, 
BOB; description, iii, ‘*84; attacla 
the Coalition, iii.. 494. 495, 490. 
500; D’s articles, ni, 498; flpancml 
position and circulation, ul, 502, 
506, 538; control by D^ 

- ' Its KAK iw_ Bll'. 


Hiiilct/kv, Mui'hiiit!. ill. IH.'i 
Uiubivill, PjhiffsM, Vi iflUl 
Uniki’M, UiMiry 1, :iu(i, nm; y 

Ih:., IH7; vi. JUU 
UwmhHy, m-i' IUvlluuirtii» 

Kiipli. Ui*tuu‘iU, il, Uil 

Uiarlin’t*, Mih.. I. uiu 

UiitlMimn*. l.onl, v, MM; vl, MHl. TMO. 
M)i» 

IChwliiiKott, Mil* Mnnry, v, IIM7. 4U» 
UiMhl. (Miti'i*, V, 

Kimu 1<\ ('(iiiHul, vl. >ir<. >i(i 
Kt'iiy. r.orti. II. 

Strulfuril ilo, ikm* (’itHtilng 
JitMiyHtlnli*. Knfl of, li, 151; HI, 7U, 

J»(115: vl, ftHll 

Uoilfiiilitlo. Hold (till lUni 5 Uorinuii 
MUfortl), V. 'JfHi. 151M ; vl. KM, lilO. 

nil, 4:ui, (liM 

Uvi'vo, Honry, v, IIM) 
krMiMir, niii'oii, il, ir>i 

in ftntu, J. A. Nymomlw, 

Vi. r.7:i 

77»r*, I, lil, IU>, VU 70, 
HI. H7 Hi), IIMJ. 151111 
Uomlilil IHiniiii, 1. Ii;i5. il. I.^H 
HuViMIlljiW, (’nOhl, ill. iMit, ;*7M 

h'i‘irk\ I. IIM, ItllV 1517, 
15MI, M;IH. :i|il5. 5II1H; |j, Ilf,, |v, .{(M 
ilm firti.r Afondrs, vl, iMii 
UriinultlH* tS'rirnfmfrr, v, fiOll 
Uliln«\ I. 47, 4P, rc 
khuHo. Vllllny of, I, IM). IIM) 

KininU). iMviil, ill. 15'4U 
UHo, Njirlnif, »UM» SltiDH'Diflo 
UU'huuiutl. Knwutjor KurUvfti of, II. UU 
kiiiiinoiol, rilli niil.t* of. Il, IH15; HI, 
r». 7, 1 HI, 151511, 11:HI, IHM, niil. JU 1. 
41515. r.7:j: iv, Ii7 

UH'Hinoiol, nth Kitko of. till IHIWt 
Knrl of Miii'i'h, iMIn K hiki’iIoIo of 
O’Cintni’ll, lH4il, li, JIHH; worUiiK^ 
with ]i (IH41I), III. l!u;i. 2{\r>. U7U, 
Mil; ProMliloiii of Mourd of U'nido 
(IHH7), Iv, filfi; 'of tfl'ont HnKlHl’ 
niiro ' (0 I), Iv, fiHl; n |i(»»iMlhllUv of 
I’rltiu* Mlithlor, iv, MlH, vl, fifiM; 
tnkt'H load in ^OHporlioH: K In 
(5nhihid, v, 41; loader of Opim^Uloii 
in f.ordH. v, U l. Ufi; coni'sipotid 
ont'o with K iiluiui I'lHiuuniticfUioim 
hotwvon londorw, v. 171- 177; hulloi 
Hill la I.urd‘4. v, KM. 15<H); itIhIh of 
1H7M, V, 5i07; on D and tho party 
hmdi'rahlp, v, Udrt; «oi«pnrti'i\ ror 
dially hy Hnllatiitry in Hordn. v, 
aH4; i.ord I'n'^lilriiL (lH7i), v, 
11H7 ‘4HU; I'nhlh- WoiMldp Hill, v, 
0213, 02(1 027; HroH'h I'alroniHM 
Hill, V, 0015; ahoi'duto of him ami 
Urn Quouu. V, 04H‘. tUo lUmao of 
lionlH KH (Umrl of IMtimtilu Aonotil. 



Mil, All I ut 01.11, vv ur, VI, 

4'2H; 0!\ftinni\n of Roya\ Commis- 
Rion on AKriculUiro, vi, 497; agri- 
oulHii'al iliBiroRB, vl, .700; carries 
Bworrt ot state at opening ol Parlia- 
niont, vi 007; oxproRsos confidence 
in IS at lirirtgwntcr House, vi, 677; 

H ifiames i\ini for absence from. 
Parliament, in August, 1880, vi, 
C87 ; a littlo dinner at Granville’s, 
vi, 680 

Illdlny, Hir Mattliow 'Wliilo, iv, 300, 
007, OOH, 03,7; vi, 281 
Rinon, Karl of (betoro 1883 Viscount, 
(Inilnrich), i, 200, 1187; ii, 3, 77, 
1211, 2H2; iii, 8. 0 
Ripon, Mavttuia ot, v, 843, 340; vi, 
08,0 

Itirn^ o/ /sA'andcr, i, 199 
Robei’tH, A., i, 374, 370 
liolii'i'ts, Kir Froderick (aflenvards 
]■',«. Karl), vi, non, 397, 480, 482, 
000, 000, 013, 042, 090 
llobinHon, liev. 0., iii, 040 
Riii'Ulngliam, MarquiK ot, ii, 273 
linden, Karl of, 1, 318 
ii.iolniek, .r. A., i, 300; ii, 4, 19, 309- 
,371 ; iii, 1.1, 141. 260. 209, 083, 
00(1, 072: iv, 13, 1(1, 27, 72, 112, 
14(1, 203, 243, 244, 247, 251, 272, 
4 80, 022, 023; v, 93; vi, 138, 295, 
:il2, 0(14, 013 

ItngnrH, fianniel, 1, 14, 38, 108, 250; 

11, 92; ill, 200 
Hdkeby. I/Ord, 1, 380 
Uiille, Kord, 11, 32, 33 
Uinnaine, Mr., vl, 441 
Remllly, Hir HamucI, i(, 307 
Rniia.rnc, Mr., 1. 294 
ltiinNev((H, 'I'heodnro, Iv, 334 
Roller, AUhs, 1. I'* „ , . , 

Rniii', Dr. .Holland, JHvelapmml ol 
the Huritiv.nn Ifalions, vl, 897 


Rohi', 1.41(1^..)'. 227 


liOHd, Hir Vlilllp, IVs affairs placed in 
his hands In 184(1, HI, 148; advises 
in llin pureliaso ot Hngliondon, HI, 
149-101; nieniiirandiiiii on D's re- 
lalloiiH wilh Mrs. Drydges IViU- 
yams. Hi, 4 52-404, 450, dOo; 

vanll in HuKhenden Ohurch, in, 
473; managniiient of Hie Consorvii- 
live party entrnstod to him, nl. 
4 82 010; iv, 207, 017; and llio 
Preia, Hi, 002, 005, iv, 80, 100: 
advises strongtlienHig the Cabinet 
of 1808 from the outsido, iv, 160. 
102; riinters wIlli Derby on Ko- 
form, Iv, 182, 180; appointed a 
Ooniily Court Treasurer hy Derby 
at D'b suggestion, iv, 182, 186. 
oil D and the Oiiurr.li luirly, iv, 
357; and Kurlo, Iv, 440, 528; nogo- 


Queen’s Visit 

to B 8 grave, vl. 621 

Received confidences from D as 

nosebery, Earl of, opinion of Urd 
George Bentmck, iii, 328; iv. 145 
V, 227 230. 521; vi, 98. 468! 
646, 621; Pitt, quoted, U, 297 
Ross, General, vi, 542 
Ross, Charles, iv, 145, 173 
Rossa, O'Donovan, v, 117 
Rosslyn, 2nd Earl, i, 318 
Roasiyn, 4th Earl, vi, 471, 472, 549 
Rothesay, Stuart de, i, 826 
Rothesay, Lady Stuart de. iv. 101 
Rothschild, Alfred de, vi. 577, 596 
609.602.605 ' ' 

Rotiischild, Sir Antony de, i, 73, 147 
151, 183; V, 19, 115, 430 
Rothschild, Charles, v, 85 
Rothschild, Baron Ferdinand dc, vL 
98 

Rothschild, Lady, vi, 567 
Rothschild, Lady de, iv, 68, 599 
Rothschild, Leopold de, ii, 832: vi. 
699 

Rothschild, Baron Lionel de, ii, 225, 
240. 832, 386; iii, 27. 20. 31, 67, 
70-74, 79. 237. 470; iv, 109, 186, 
187, 224, 268. 307, 389, 897. 470; 

V, 78, 83, 84, 93, 165, 227, 234, 
236, 279, 385. 886, 399, 418, 480, 
440, 447. 448; vi. 827. 328, 484, 
662 

Rothschild, Baroness Lionel de, il, 
20, 225, 332; iii, 94, 888; v, 303, 
440 

llothschiid, Sir Nathaniel de (after* 
words Lord), iii, 148; iv, Preface, 

V, 228, 898, 413, 476; vi, 620 
Rothschild, Mme., ii, 183 
Rothschild, Baron Meyer de, v, 142, 
165 

Rothschild, Baron Solomon de, ii, 161, 
150 

Rous, Admiral, ii, 379 
Royal Literary Fund, iii, 346, 609 ; 
V, 197; vi, 568 

Bunnvmede Letters, i, 819-324, 332; 
iii. 168, 382 

Rushin, John, v. 182, 269 
Ruasoll, Lady John, ii, 240 
Russell, Lord John (after 1861 Earl), 
interested in D's candidature at 
Wycombe (1882), i, 204; Mah; 
Cluircb (Appropriation Clause), i.’ 
270; Runngmede letters to, i, 320, 
821; his ‘feebleness,’ 1, 323,^327; 
and the Speakership (1837), i, 381. 

Horae Secretary and Leader ot 
the House (1887), ii. 2; throws- 
the Radicals over, ii, 6; praises 
speech of B's, ih 23; 

D on Chartism^ n, 83, 86, 8L 88, 


lil'B, iil, lit, till, "II. VI. 711. .'i-ll.V 
ril'J; IkiuiIk II wilti iUKiiu'i'i'Uy. iii, 
7(1, -III', fill; nmko.s nmi'iiilH, iii, 
77; II'k UMiiloriiliili. iii. 

lit; llrlKlit'H iipinliin (if, iil. "II; 
llUBHdKI'K ill (llllllllll wltli II, iii, Ufill, 
lifill 'JfiH, '.;h;I; liudiiim Ictli'r, Iii. 
tllK! -'.IV'l, fi'l l ; Ki'i'li'HiiiHticiil 'I'lllr i 
Hill, ill, tim, -llil; (liivi'i'iiini'iil ill' 
teiilml, ill, SHfi; n'KiKim (tHfitt, iii, 
liHII; ri'Miuii'ii onii'c. ill, -lifi. "till; 
oil lUnviii'll iiml I’ratci'tliKi, Iil, IKII; 
iiiilircdliitluii of /.Ill'll tloii'tii' Itfii- 
Hnek, iil, fi'l I ; Hotiicm Hlll«, Iil. 
8a7, 888, fifi-l. fill.'S; (HhiiiIiim'ii I’lil 
moVBton, ill. atl8; ovorluroH to N’l-w- 
cn«llo niid Ornlmin, III, .'180; ili'frnl 
mid nialKiKitiou (18,88), ill, OH; 
fnctious biiliiiviour to tlin Hi'iliy 
Clovoi'miumt. ill, lifiO. Ofitl-OfitI, 071 ; 
on Oaninonhu, iil, 1)88] I'orniHiiiinil- 
(men wltU 1) an Kiii'iiltcriililii iiinl 
('Imli'innnuliiii, ill, ;i8ll~;ull: iicnlii'ii 
D’a nnaci'li on Wollinutan, ill. OliO; 
at otuinlnpr of I’nrllnini'nl (Niivi'm 
iiar, ian'8), Hi, <l(l7-'inU; im llm 
S'illinra Itoaoliillon, iii. l-HI; <'» I* 
and rualgiiatlon at MlniHlorn, iil, 
il'lD; rorulKit aom'tary. III, •ITfi; 
roalgna Ii'orolKn Oliln', III, •18'?: 
on 1>'h ' All tlio Tnli'iila ’ Hiii'i'i li, 
ill, '188 ; nialdiiH from tlm (liiliiiii't 
(1855). III. fifiil; fnlla Ui fncin tliiv- 
oi'iiinuul,. III, fi07; aocclul mlaalini lii 
Vlaniin, 671; tnUoa (iltliin iiinli'C 
Palmcratnii, iil, 672 

IMonipotontini'y at Vlniinn, Iv, 
8 ; advli'o roimdlatad, iv, (1 ; ('(‘bIk- 
imtion from OoloninI flrtlci', Iv. I'J; 
Itnllnii aymiiiUliioa mid lioatllily In 
Aiiatrla, iv, <10; (iQiiapIriicy Mill, 
iv, llS; rivalry witli I’lilnKiraliiii, 
iv, 120, 100; Iiiilln Hoaolntlona, Iv, 
139, 132; oppoHoa D'a Itofonn Illli 
(1859), Iv, 208-207; roi'niiflllnliiiii 
with I’nlnmraton, Iv, O'U, '2'lfi: 
Koroign Roovcliiry, iv, 200 ; Ida Kn- 
form Bin of 1800, iv, 271-275; on 
tlio Tory leniloraliip, iv, 287, 288; 
clovntlon to pooniKo, iv, 1108; for- 
olgn policy, iv, chap. lx. 878, <1(18; 
relntioiiB with D, iv, 800 ; aitvlco to 
lloformor^ iv, <102 ; I’rlmii Minia- 
lor (1806), IV, il2-l; roelgnatlou 
(1800), iv, .188-<H1 
Rotiroa in favour of Qladatono, v, 
2; aupporta Olndatono'a Irlaii 
Church iiolicy. v, 20; aliaiidoiia 
concurrent onilowmont, v, 80 ; ro- 
aponaihlllty for /llabanin. alfalr, v, 
80, 81; polillcid oncrjjy in 1871, v, 
101; doitfnoaa, v, 142; opinion of 
Lothalr, v, 1(38; on Iho linllol, v, 

1 arc lira inni 1 1 ... 


l.nuy iiiMtthfth. iv. iUl 
litiHm'il. Sir W il . »v I7Y 
Uuhiivll. ('Hilly ndii. nniT IHHI I.ndy 
Amjitlilli. nI. •I«U. 

ItUMni*]!, I-nril Oitii. After IHHl I.nrd 
Aini>(hlli, liilil liy l*iu^ IX. 

in IH.'ll Hint III' riitiiUi'il i>‘M rx 

nnlMlnii fniin unin*. iv, lut-cin 

\i nl VS'iiiiiirn. Iv. I*..;!; \|. iHrt, 
IHU: KnrtiiH nn vi ipun (n v, 

•r.;n Hue/, riinul purelmM*, v. 

'iriO: HiMttnrrK nUit Inn nvnrhtrrtat 
vi. ir., •Jll. HH. iHt; myn non 
nilin*tvni‘(> (n nerlln oiiinniraiuluiu 
\v ill linvi* ' hnriimrt 
%l. ; D'tt wiih hiiu. vl, 

i!H. Ml, I7H; Coii'tliiiitiihiiilii t’uh. 
fervine. vi. III. 11,5; rini\ tuaatmu 
(III ilitnti'rii (^itendnii witli (lin 
(jniMMi. \t. lit. ill; Hitil willi M, 
vi. tIH; iliinl litriii|>ii{rhliiU V ut 
Uurliii t’nnKii'ri-i. vi. ;in7. :tin. jint; 
iliplunir)' y nlMMit It’a lint ><|ii'ul.iin; 
Kirinti III (*niivfr«' <H. vt. lilt. Hi;*; 
rrii/n for It'a tuivrt<t in tiriiiinnv ai 
limn of (‘nniirrtn. '1. 51511; pm.urn 
onVii'il nfti't' Hrrlin oiol m r't'|if«‘,|, 
vl, Jllit; l»ut hfli'i’vv iinl'i irfoTtl. ni. 
Itnko of lli’>)fiir«|Vt MiHittio'o, vl, 
JlJti, Ilrt *. H’n Inrlorn pnliev vlo- 

vhIimI lltnthinil In nnitineiii >1 
vi, lUMiKink ninl li’o iiovrliit, 

vl, r.H4 

Uiillninl, •'•til Itiiko of. ii, UKl; )ili 
r» It. Ultl 

Ifuilniol, (Mil Muko of, ru’o (Innihy 
Uiiiintiil. 7(li l>iikn Ilf, hio i.onl .lolin 
Miioiitrx 

Uiillnini. Htli Itiiko of, nniry .Man* 
m'r«. vl, rioTi 
Hyiui. HIr (*„ Iv. V/M 
UyinioU, r.. V, IH.'i: vl, 4’*57 
Uylo, HIhIiop, vl, fi4ll 


HnlilnnonnkH. ('ountr^a, rrn Ziivnduti' 
Hkn, Cuiiniobit 

HftilnivorrII, l>r., Ii, v, :I 20 

Hiniinlr. . 1 .. III. 4 Hi 
Hnaior, Mlrlmrl, It, 7 H. Hfi. ailfi 
Hnfvpt 1‘tnilm, vl. Hit. 

Ht. aMtuiim. UurItt'AA of, i. 'JfM) 

HU Alilwyn, moo Illrka Hriirlt 
HI. Aulnfrr. II, IHH. (141 
Hitinto lUuivD, 1), IfiM 
Hi. (JontiRriM, JCiirl of. 1. UHfl. :il7: ll. 
DO. un. I'JO 

Ht. ItfoiuirtlH, Uortl, I. IKI."*, mih, :i77; 
11, 0, U). inn; il), yuu, you o-in, 
fifll); iv, 117, lyo 
81. Mflur, urn Homprarl 
Hto. ValHrr, (.’oinlr. vl, ftfM 
Hnliilfilmry, (»., ill, 508 


to mIu'Ivo Roubuf'k’s motion on 
Criincim Wav, iv, 13; ‘backing the 
•wrong borho.’ iv, 30 ; opponent of 
D’h hNniorKbip. W, d-l; altacks 
IbilmovMtuu’fi Chineyo policy, iv, 

72; HUgRcslionH for pvovuling him 
Avith u pornmnont post, iv, 183; 
nttaclcH 1) i»i Quart crlu Jinviev), iv, 
‘JHr)"2HU, 202, 203; advocates in 
Quarirrlif inlorvontlon on boliaU of 
Donmurk, 1804, iv, 343; aRaiiiRt 
viOaxalion of Thirty^nino Avliclcs, 
iv, 308; unti-Uoform Articles in 
Quarh'rlil, iv, 402; namo canvnssod 
on Vbut of poattiblc loudov, iv, 429; 
Irmliiig atUi-Uoformor, iv, 430, 432, 
.102, '103; Indian Hoorntavy (1866), 
•112— l in, 4*10; amicablo relations 
wilh l). lH(M-ian7, iv. 4*i4; dia- 
<luii‘lod a BUggoation of household 
MulTvagc, Iv, 48H, 4H(J ; attltodo in 
('iihinot, iv, 40n, 490, 498; roaig- 
iiulion, iv, 408-000. 010-615; hit- 
tor unliiKonlHin to 1807 Bill, v, 
022, 3 12. .302; in favour of minor* 

Uy roproHontalion, iv, 640; strong 
niliu'k on I) in l^arllamoiU, Iv, 
517; nrlicln in Quaricrly, ‘Con* 
MiM'vutlvo Hurvendov,’ Iv, 600, .557, 
50.1; vofuHv.w ubHolutciy 31 'b over* 
tuvoM in IH08, iv, OOfl 

Vioh'at utliwk on Oovornmont 
and lb V, 21; B roplioa that Iho 
Invocllvo ‘ia<'kH ftiUKh.' v, 22; sue* 
coi'dis In iH'orngo. v, 22; for ‘’om- 
prnntiNo (ni Irish (huirch Bill, v. 100; 
inicnlioii III! Oih'OhUIoii loiiUm'ship in 
dm InmlH, v, lll-im; vcUe(l nl- 
dii'lt on J) In (Jmrlcrli/, 1809 v, 
lir,; UnivovHlly Twts Alii, iSto. 
V, I'lri; tor Franco and against 
(Inrmany in tlio war ol 1870. v, 
lli'j; llallot lim, V, 100 ; limes 
with I) at ririllion's, April, 1H78 
V 'llHi ; rnnilmmiaUon ot Uaincal 
ii'vogramnin in Octolior. 

1873 V 203; roconciliallon willi 

1 ) tliVongli l.aily .W™’ 

ilceM, Feliruary, .1.871, 

Tmllan Hocrolary, v, 287-300, D 
olilnlns his help over nouschold 
aiipointimmlK, v, 208, 20;1; Indian 
fnmlne, v, 804; onlerlams U in 
ArlinKlon Hlreot, v, 008, 800; Piih- 
lln Worship Bill, v, ® j 
82 H ; paHsngo about l)luator nnd 
■gihiMt' Imtwoen him and D, v, 
li'Jil -;I2H, hut no quaiTGl, v, 820 , 
Kn, lowed Hr.hools Bill, v, 18,8, 300, 
HIU ; ronanlted hy D about pro- 
grninino ot Homo Logmlntion, Ore 
hilmv 1871, V, 850, 800; nttitudo 

lownrds Tory i'"''}®"'!;'''; ‘’'“‘i;*’'?'-; 
V 370: 1) HelH humeU to win m» 


appomtod Viceroy, v, 436-437* 
fauez Canal purchase, v 454» pn’ 
at Hatfield, V, 454. 455; 
Royal Titles Bill, v, 457, 484, 485* 
on D 8 retirement or transference 
to Lords, V, 493, 494; leading tk)* 
Bition m Tiords, v, 521 
_ Appreciation of D's foreign pol* 
vL 40; correspondence with 
B on Eastern Question, vi, 70-73; 
B presses Uiin to go as Plenipoien* 
tiai’y to Constantinoplo Conference 
vi. 87; appointed, vi, 89; B praises 
him at Guildhall, vi. 91; appoint* 
niont approved by Bulgarian agi- 
tators, vi, 93; Carnarvon’s attitude, 
vi, 94; misunderstanding about in- 
structions for Conference, vi, 95, 
90; departure for Constantinople, 
vi, 07; and visits different Euro- 


pean capituls on the way, vi, 102, 
103; B’fi letters to him on policy, 
vi, 103-106; conversations with 
Ignatieff, vi, 108; no coercion of 
tho Porte, vi, 109 ; failure of Con- 
ference, vi, 109-114; B disBaliS' 
fled with his proceedings, vi, ui, 
112; but praises him in letters to 
his friends, vi, 112, 113; and 
thanks him, vi, 114; defends him- 
self in Parliament, vi, 120; Invites 
Ignatieff to Hatfield, vi. 127; op- 
posed to any alliance with Turkey, 
vi, IBB, 129, 172; wishes to find 
some accommodation with Russia, 
vi, 146; dissatisfaction of the 
Queen and B with his course, vi, 
146-155; ready lo fight if Rnssla 
will not quit Constantinople, vi, 
153, 155, 194; Queen impressed by 
ilia ‘sound viowSj’ vi, 156; makes 
‘ immense admissions * in Cabinet, 
August, 1877; and supports B in 
Cabinet, November, vi. 194; 0|> 
poses B'b forward policy in Cab- 
inet of December 14, because they 
must lead to Alliance with Turkey, 
vi, 201, 202; but on reconsidera- 
tion after B’b threat of resigna- 
tion, withdraws opposition, vi, 204- 
207; correspondence at^Xmas with 
B, and hirther approximation, vi, 
209-211; on Gatnarvon’s threat of 
resignation, vi, 213, 215; rallira 
to B in Cabinet of January 12, 
1878. vi, 218, 219; strongly anu* 
Russian in Cabinet, January 15, n, 
221; vigorous defence of ,B in 
Parliament against Argyll, vi, ^24. 
226; energetically supports pro- 
posal to send fleet to cqnstanu- 
nopio, vi, 227. 229; ‘entirely m 
everything with the Prime Mm- 
liter ’ vi. 234; Queen approves ms 
cipnnoeinr fo Derbv at Foreign 


Hocii'liiry, vi, 'J : ini' r'«ii»inu-.v 
I'innilnr, vi, 'JRii-liSri ; yuvi'ii'n nnl- 
iatiivtlon wlili him- •miKKi'Hllon nf 
tlio Clni'lor, vi, 'J8ll; ™' 

Rvin with filuwvnioir, vi, hHH ; mi- 
ti'Vinina li at iratfloiil a family 
I'lirty, vi. 'JOft, '-101; AiiKhvRiiBaiRii 
anil AiiKlo-Tiirkiali iioKiitlnlimia. vi, 
aO'-l-'-lOfi ; HhfiavnIiiIV ilmiioranilnm 
anil Oynriia Cfmvmillon aigniul. vi, 
•JOri; llin Marino rovolalion, vl. 
'I0;i; iirRCa nii|ioliiliiu'iil nl 11 n« 
(ililof I’loiiiinilmiliary nl llcrlin, vl. 
aon, ao.l, on?; Iilmaclf nininintoil 
Bonoml ploiilpnUinllnry, vl, ilOll, 
1107; /«a III IlalllaUl for (liTiiinii 
Crown rriiiim anti I'rliitoaa, vl, 
!tOK; al llovlln CnnRriwa, vi, lUn. 

81B, flio. 010. aa'J. 80H. a-ltl; llm 

HiiailoworK at tlin ConKraa# itono 
by liini, vi, 003; Crown I’rliii'r-aa'a 
ojilnlon of him, vl, 11-15 ; relnrn In 
Kngliiml wllli 11, anil aaaiir Inloil 
willi lilni in all iniblic Iriliiili'a. vl. 
Odd, 0(10, liai; llio (larlor, vl, ll-lll, 
8-17; frcuilnin of Ilia City of l.iiii’ 
(iQii, vi, OflO ; ('oiiflili'iii'o of tha 
Conaorvallvo lini'ly, vl, 0(1(1; Union 
of llnlRarla and Kaal Riiinalia In 
IBHS. Vl, 003; ri'fiiaal (o jnil iirra- 
aiivo on tlio t’orlii, vl, a7'3 07.5; 
iiiBlriicllona lo I.ylton In 1075, vl, 
1178; (laptocalaa haaty acllnn in At- 
BlianiBlnn, vi, OHO; aondaiiiiia I.st 
ton In Onbliiot of (Ic.lohor '35 for 
foralng tlio linnd of llio Covorii- 
mont, vl, 087; but randy In »ti|i 
jiorl n, vi, 088; B at Hatncld, vl, 
880, -100, -HO. 831. BOO; diaiiinynil 
at ll'a ' BoloiiUfto frontier ' anoorli, 
vl, 001; at SiindrlnBlinin, vl, 800; 
B lo llio (liioon aboiil him, vl, 005; 
Egynlinn iiolloy. -l-IO— 1-1(1; dlniior 
to I’rliu'o of llvilgarlii, vl, 40(1; 
■Windsor uniform, vl, 407 ; nl 
Hiiglionilon lo mool llio l-'rlnro of 
Wiilos, vl, 471, 473; anrcoli at 
Manohoator, Oclobisr, 1870; I'or- 
Binn policy, vl, -184, 485; ll'a over- 
tiiroa for nlllanca, vl, 480, 404; 
Aiistro-Gormnn Allianco, vl, 401, 
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1880, vl, 608, BIO; Onblnal ad- 
vising dlssoliilion lialil In hlii linimo, 
March 0, vl, 614; in Boiilh of 
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pralso of 11 nl Iasi Clablnot, vl, 
680; Biibsoquonl success ns Foraign 
Secretary, vl, 645 ; anprerlatlon of 
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coasor in tho I-ovdK, vl, BO-l-BOfl: 
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of B’b Illness, vl, 608; loeflnK at 
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vl, '300 '311 ; romimitilcBlea Russian 
larma lo Urltlsli I'aldiiel, vl, 3811 
donii'a viimonrs of Ibreal of Rna- 
slnii army to tioiislaiitino|ile, Keli- 
riiary 7, 1878. vl. 1143; Russlon 
niiaiver In Knell«li rondlilmis for 
CniiRrcss, vl, 3111, 3113, 354; asnerln 
tlinl lia had not belli imlllienl rmt- 
versallons wllh Opiwsillnii lenilers, 
vi, 3711; neRolInllonn wlili .'Inllsimry, 
vl, 2HH 30.'i; visit lo Hi, I’elera 
burg, vl, 303. 3011; signs Hehoiiva- 
lo(T Miimorandiim. vl. 2U5; at Her' 
Hn Cnngri'ss, vl. Hill, tllft. 810. 
833, 838. 848, 845: and (luletm 
boff, vl, ii:i7. 888 ; Herllii 'IVealy 
and AfKiian Qni-sllen, v|. 804, 80.1; 
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Mills seat at IVestminster, v, 98 • 
Secretary to the Treasnry. 1874, 

Suez Canal Purchase, v, 

447 ; First Lord of the Admiralty, 
1877, '?i, 147; supports war party, 
yi, 194; and B's policy in (Cab- 
inet, of December 14, 1877, vl, 
202; B’s high opinion of him, vi, 
254, 279; at Hughenden, vi, 874, 
386; at Hatfield, vi, 409; Conserva- 
tive organisation, vi, 676 ; poor 
speaker, vi, 684 
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of his on corn duties, it, 126; en- 
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